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` Mos us know what it is like to have a 
telephoiBut have you ever thought what it 
would like if it wasn’t there, even for a 
little w? 

Hert some good words along that line 
from MDonald Cummings, Jr. 


“Wlwe moved into our new house,” she 
told us i weeks ago, “T felt a little strangé— 
with a yg baby and all—and I couldn’t seem 
to get cling of being settled and at home. 


E \ BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
aP | ` Reminding you that someone, somewhere; would like to hear your voice today. 
| | ; 





ele a 
or WASN'T ALONE ANY MORE 


“Then the telephone was put in, And sud. 
denly everything seemed different. I could call 
people! I felt better about being by’ myself in 
the house with the baby. I felt better about my 
mother who had been ill in Boston. And about 
my husband in uniform far away, 


“And then I realized that it wasn’t just the - 
telephone calls I could make—it was that 
people could call me if necessary. I wasn’t alone 
any moré:” 
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[] A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX............. Bruce Cation 
CI MARY ANNE.......0....00.0.00.. Daphne du Maurier 
C] SWEET THURSDAY.................... Jobn Steinbeck 
F] A FABLE... William Faulkner 
[C] MY BROTHER'S KEEPER... Marcia Davenport 
C] THE FALL OF A TITAN................. Igor Gouzenko 
C ELIA: The Life of George Sand...... André Maurois 
[] THE CORNERSTONE................-...00 Zoë Oldenbourg 
[C AN ALMANAC OF LIBERTY........... William O. Douglas 


[C] THE ROOSEVELT FAMILY OF SAGAMORE HILL 
Hermann Hagedorn 


[7] SONG OF THE SKY... ccceccccsecccnseensearsnsecencoes Guy Murchie 

[] THE MIND ALIVE... Harry & Bonaro Overstreet 
[C] A TIME TO LOVE AND A TIME TO DIE....Erich Maria Remarque 
(] THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS................... Charles A, Lindbergh 


Ù] THE YEAR THE YANKEES LOST THE PENNANT 
Douglass Wallop 


[C] THE RAMAYANA.......ds told by Aubrey Menen 
[C] THE REASON WHY........... Cecil Woodham-Smith 
C] BHOWANI JUNCTION. WWW. ceesseceneneunen Jobn Masters. 


THE SELF-PORTRAIT you have 
drawn may reveal a sobering fact: 
the extreme degree to which you 
have allowed the irritating busy- 
ness of your life to keep you from 
the books you promise yourself 
to read. 

There is a simple way to break 
this bad habit, and many hundred 
thousand perspicacious readers 

‘over the country—like yourself— 
will vouch that it is effectual: 
membership in the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, 


YOUR. CHOICE IS WIDE: Your 
only . obligation “as a member, 
under the special offer below, is 
to buy six books in the first year— 
and it is inconceivable that you 
won't find six you will be anxious 
not to miss. Every month the 
Club’s Editorial Board chooses 
one outstanding work as the Book- 


of-the-Month. But, in addition, 
CI SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET........... Heinrich Harrer the Club makes available as Alter- 
O OF WHALES AND MEN... sence R. B. Robertson nates, other widely discussed 


books. The list at the left is a good 
example of the wide range of 
books always available, 


[C] FIRE IN THE ASHES.....Theodore H. White 
[] THE AGE OF THE MOGULS...Stewart Holbrook 
[C] THE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY.......Erazest K. Gann 
CI THE CONQUEST OF EVEREST... Sir John Hunt’ 
C] THE SEA AROUND US........... Rachel L, Carson 
C THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA.......Ernest Hemingway 
[C] THE MAN WHO NEVER WAS... Ewen Montagu 


YOU BUY WHAT YOU PLEASE: 
As to the Book-of-the-Month, you 
buy it only when you want it. 
You receive a full and careful re- 
port about it ¿n advance of its pub- 
lication. If you judge it is a book 
. you would enjoy, you let it come, 
If not, you send back a form (al- 
ways provided) specifying some 
other book. Or you may simply 
say: “Send me nothing.” 


% 
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Given .. TO NEW MEMBERS 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


WHO JOIN NOW AND AGREE TO BUY AS FEW 
AS SIX BOOKS DURING THE FIRST YEAR 


ALL SIX VOLUMES 


Jhe Second World War 
by Winston Churchill 





Mr, 


[RETAIL PRICE IF BOUGHT SEPARATELY $36.00] 


Profile of a Cultivated Person 
who has fallen inta the habit of missing books 


Draw IT voursELF..,Check the books you fully intended to read 


and then failed to read. WILL IT HAPPEN AGAIN THIS YEAR? 





| knowing they are such. Why not 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club.*« I am to receive, free, THE SECOND WORLD WAR, in 
six vohimes, 
selection indicated below. I agree to purchase at least six 
monthly Selectlons—-or Alternates—during the first year I 
am a member. After my sixth purchase, with every second 
book I buy—from among the Club Selections and Alternates 
—I am to recelve, free, the current Book-Dividend* then be- 
ing distributed. X have the right to cancel my membership 
any time after buying six selections from the Club. After my 
first year as 4 member, 
any twelve-month perlod to maintain membership. The price 
to be charged for each book willl never be more than the 
publisher's price, 
added te cover postage and mailing expenses.) 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 


Mrs, } onan 
Miss 
ACGAPESS...ccccvesvsasensnerrsvensrssnsssenessonennsnes 


Ci EA Y asesnaszeasasagarsprypahhanytrreananrn? {if any} 


Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club ships to 
Canadian members, without any extra charge for duty, through 



















































YOU PAY MUCH LESS: When you 
do buy the Club Selection, you usu- 
ally pay less for it than you other- 
wise would. Last year the average 
was roughly 18% less. There is a 
greater saving than this: After your 
sixth purchase under this special 
offer, for every two Club Selections 
or Alternates you buy, you receive, 


free, a valuable library volume as 
a Book-Dividend from the Club. 


THE BOOK DIVIDEND SYSTEM... 
WHAT IT IS: This unique system 
is member profit-sharing, similar 
to what happens in any consumer 
co-operative. A fixed proportion of 
what you pay is set aside in a 
Book-Dividend Fund, which is 
used to manufacture enormous 
editions of other books, each of 
which is a Book-Dividend given 
to members. 


GOOD SENSE: Frequently you in- 
tend to buy Club selections, not 


buy them from the Book- 
of-the-Month Club? You 
will usually pay less for 
them. You will share 
in the Book-Divi- 
dend plan. And, 
perhaps most im- 
portant — in view 
of your self-check 
at left—this whole 
system, once and 
for all, will really 
keep you from miss- 
ing the new books 
you want to read. 






tmmediately, with the purchase of my first 


I need buy only four such books in 


and frequently less. (A small charge is 


(Choase one of the books listed above) 
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HE overriding question posed to the country by ` 


the election at mid-term of a Democratic Con- 
gress under a Republican President is the one that 
has been Jeast clearly perceived and articulated. It 
is whether the Eisenhower Administration is to be 
given a fair chance by the Democratic legislators to 
continue the trial of what might be called the mod- 
ern Republican doctrine of the relationship of the 
government to the national economy. 


The attempt of the Eisenhower Administration 
to provide a stable and growing economy in peace- 
time has been one of its most courageous under- 
takings, and one it has failed most signally to make 
the public understand. That is not hard to explain. 
It is conservative, and therefore lacking in drama. 
Its influence is indirect, so that the majority of the 
people feel no impact, and therefore it generates 
minimum political attention. Yet it is in this field 
that the sharpest and truest distinction between 
party philosophies exists. ‘This is where issues which 
may be decisive in 1956 will arise. 


In adding small numbers of Democrats in the 
House and Senate, the voters registered a faint 
alarm that the first two years of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration had moved a little too far in the direc- 
tion of private interest. The result amounted to a 
delicate, precise, and subtle strengthening of forces 
deemed to be on the side of the popular causes. 


In the doing, however, the party control was 
shifted, and with it the committee chairmanships. 
In the House, the President was deprived of the 
advantage furnished by the concentration of major- 
ity powerin a tight little group of party disciplinari- 
ans: Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr.; Majority 
Leader Charles A. Halleck; and Representative Leo 


4, 


Allen, chairman of the Rules Committee. Yet, for 
a variety of reasons, the Administration entertains 
the belief that it can pursue its economic doctrine 
further, and it holds what one of its leaders called a 
“reasonable hope” that in another two years the 
validity of the doctrine can be demonstrated. 


Whether or not the doctrine is valid, continuance 
of the experiment is of vast importance because 
nothing quite like it has been tried in the United 
States before. Unpartisan history recites that the 
country fell into a depression under the last Repub- 
lican President before Eisenhower; that Democratic 
doctrine as evolved in the New Deal failed to solve 
the problem; that World War II did, in a way; that 
the Fair Deal arrived at serious recession; and. 
that it again took war-—-in Korea — to restore 
prosperity. 


i 
‘Guiding. not controlling, the economy 


Now the Eisenhower Administration has the 
advantage of the lessons of a quarter century. The 
Republicans have accepted from the Democrats the 
principle that the government ought to try to 
influence the economy, but the President and his 
officials believe in a broad, indirect influence leaving 
free enterprise in-a state of being encouraged but ` 
to the greatest possible extent free of interference. 


The influence of the government, according to 
the Republican belief, should be exercised through 
expenditure and tax policy, through flexible man- 
agement of eredit at its sources, Federal Reserve 
activities, and public debt management. The pur- 
pose is to encourage private enterprise and to avoid 
inflation and deflation and interruptions in develop- 
ment. As the Republicans see it, the alternative is 
to tend toward direct controls on prices, wages, and 
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HISTORY BOOK CLUB offers you 
so rich a variety of distinguished new books! 


PINHE volumes pictured above sell for up to'$7.50 
-A each in publishers’ editions. But— to prove 
how much you will enjoy the History Book Club’s 


rich variety of new books about history and world. - 


affairs—you may choose ANY THREE (values up 
to $22.00) for only $4.50 if you join now. 


) As a member of the History Book Club, you - 


take only the books you want, and you save real 

‚money on them. (Last year — counting value of 

’ bonus books—members saved an average of $3.28 
on each selection.) 

Every selection is described to you in advance, 
in a careful and objective review. You then decide 
whether you want the book at the special Member's 
Price. If you don't, you merely return a form 
(always provided) and it will not be sent. You may 
take as few as four books a year, and resign any 
time after accepting four such books. 

You receive a valuable Bonus Book at no extra 
charge, each time you purchase four selections. 
In addition to current selections, a large number of 
other important books are always available to you at 

- special money-saving prices, plus full Bonus Credit. 
. Choose ANY THREE books shown above for 
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important new books about 


Which 3 do you want for only $4.50 with membe 


MAIL ENTIRE COUPON TO: 
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rship ? 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, INC., Dept. A-1, 251 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Send me at once the THREE titles I have 
checked below, two as my enrollment gifts 
and ane as my first selection, and bill me 


only 34.50 plus a few cents for postage snd 


packing. Forthcoming selections will be de- 
scribed to me in advance, and I may decline 
any book simply by returning a printed form. 
You will send me a valuable FREE BONUS 


BOOK ‘each time I purchase four additional 
selections or alternates. My only obligation ts 
to accept four selections or alternates in the 
first’ year I am a member, and Y may resign 
at any time after accepting four such books. 
GUARANTEE: If not completely satisfied, 1 
may return my first shipment within 7 days, 
and membership will be cancelled. 


CHECK YOUR 3 BOOKS HERE: 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN GENERAL 
STAFF by Walter Goerlitz. The most feared 
and respected military geniuses of all timao— 
their personalities, triumphs and miscalculations 
from Clausewitz to Rommel! List price $7.46. 
STRATEGY by B. H. Liddell Hart. History 
of successful wartime strategy, {rom the Per- 
alan Wars to the day of the H-bomb, How power, 
used by imaginative men, wins battles, wars— 
and can win lasting peace! List price $5.00. 
FROM LENIN ‘TQ MALENKOV: The History 
of World Communism by Hugh Seton-Watson. 
Masterful history of Communist power in Russia 
and the weorld—and of the ruthless men and 
women who control it now. List price 36.06. 
JOURNALS OF LEWIS AND CLARK ed. by 
Bernard DeVoto. Most unusual true adventure 
ever recorded! Breathtaking personal account of 
the expedition that first stretched America to 
the Pacific. Many picture maps. List price $6.50. 
0 THE CHINA TANGLE by Herbert Feis. Bril- 
liant study of America’s China policy from 


Pearl Harbor.to 1946, with new facts on the- 


Stilwell dispute, Chiang Kai-shek, Marshall Mis- 
sion, Saviet-American relations. Zist price 36.06. 
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(Please Print) 


STRUGGLE FOR MASTERY IN EUROPE: 

1848-1918 by A. J. P. Taylor. Intimate his- 
tery of the diplomatic chess moves and crises 
**policy'’ wars and balance-of-power politics that 
led Europe downhill from the 1848 revolutions to 
World War I. List price $7.50, 


BACK OF HISTORY by William Howells. 

Fact-crammed study of mankind from monkey 
to modern man—«his religions, caste systems, 
languages, and the fascinating cultural patterns 
he has created all over the world, Maps, charts, 
pictures. List price $5.00. 


DUAL SELECTION: Counts as One Book 
i U. S. GRANT and American Military Tra- 

dition by Bruce Catton, author of A Stililners 
at Appomatioz. The story of Grant’s rise from 
Army misfit to victorious general, and his tragie 
fallure as President. List price $3,00. 

X AND 

THE FREMANTLE DIARY ed. by Walter Lord. 
Re-discovered journal of an English officer at- 
tached to the Confederate Army, A new look at 
the history, romance and drama of the Civil War, 
List price $35.00. 
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consumer credit, direct government spending sup- 
posed to “stimulate” business, and a tax policy 
overemphasizing the goal of putting purchasing 
power directly in the hands.of the people. 


The encouragement of investment and the expan- 
sion of the productive plant are not the whole of the 
Republican policy. Consumer spending power is 
taken into account. The $5 billion tax reduction 
effective last January 1 is an example of Adminis- 
tration thought on that point, just as its desire to 
postpone excise tax reductions until this year — a 
desire largely thwarted by Congress — gives a guide 
to the limits it would like to set on such policy. The 
general revision of the tax code adopted in the last. 
session was called by the President the “corner- 
stone” of all he is ‘trying to do, and the advantages 
it offered business and stockholders show where 
the dominant, interest of the Administration in 
fiscal policy lies. 


The } program a includes strong federal aid for 
highway cònstruction, a moderate public housing 
program tied to what is now called “urban renewal ” 
(both designed to foster industrial and business 


activity), and social security expansion — again to. 


strengthen the consumer spending base. Flexible 
price supports on farm products are blood relatives 
of the rest of the program, bringing to agriculture 
what. the Administration respects as the virtues of 
individual initiative and competition. The Admin- 
istration has fully persuaded itself that the election 
- results in farm areas were a vindication of Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson. 


The election of a Democratic Congress may hold 
a paradoxical benefit for the Republican Adminis- 
tration in that its officers will now be called upon to 
make fuller explanation of what they are up to than 
they would ever offer on their own initiative. It is 
unquestionably one of the shortcomings of this 
Administration that its members, with notable ex- 
‘ ceptions — the President and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles among them — earnestly wish 
that the public and Congress would leave them 
alone while they are at work. 


The result is reciprocal disadvantage. The public 
does not understand, and the Administration does 
not know what the public thinks of its actions: 
The wrangle over Dixon-Yates gave the execttive 
branch a foretaste of the era of explanation and 
defense now coming up. Senator John J. Sparkman 
of Alabama, holding places on both the Banking 
and Currency Committee and the Joint Committee 


on the Economic Report, is planning an inquiry . 
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into “hard money” policy. Investigations promise 
to range the field. 


Sound tax policy 

The Adininistration, nevertheless, is hopeful that 
the major components of the economic policies it is 
pursuing under modern Republican doctrine will, 
after a period of sound and fury, come through 
rather well. It 1s recognized that the task of balanc- 
ing the budget has been made more difficult by the 
campaign, in which Republicans. as well as Demo- 
crats made promises now translatable into pressures 
for increased spending. 


The Republican concept of sound tax policy is 
going to be harder to maintain with the Democrats 


“controlling Congress. Its proponents are braced for 


attacks on dividend tax relief and business tax 
policy in general. They take it for certain that 
before the next election, efforts will be made-to put 
through tax measures the individual can recognize 
as directly advantageous to him, such. as further 
reduction in excises and, increases in personal 
exemptions. 


In the fields of spending and taxation, the Re- 
publican Administration is placing great reliance 
on help from a Democrat, Senator Harry F. Byrd 
of Virginia, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee. 


Nibblings at the independence of the Federal 
Reserve Board, which now acts in sympathetic 
‘““coördination” with the Treasury, are to be ex- 
pected, but the Administration believes it will have 
bipartisan support to counter them. In recent his- 
tory, it is noted, even such a. Democrat as Senator 
Paul Douglas, whom the Republicans certainly 
wanted to beat this year, has conducted studies on 
“the Fed” which from the Republican standpoint 
arrived at perfectly acceptable conclusions. 


Indeed, the Republicans go so far as to suppose 
that Representative Wright Patman of Texas, 
always a militant inflationist, will be on their side 
on Reserve policy — basing their judgment on a — 
report he made in 1952. It is conceivable that some 
extreme proposals, like requiring Reserve to sup- 
port government securities at par, will have to be 
dealt with, but the Administration is not greatly 
worried. 


Relative calm is expected ‘on the debt manage- 
ment front unless something slips and a new period 
of inflation occurs. The Treasury takes it for 
granted that in such an event, any move on its 








WILL YOU ACCEPT THIS NEW RECORDING %¥ 
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— without charge _ 


AS A DEMONSTRATION OF A NEW IDEA OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


ON ONE SIDE 


there is a full performance of a great musical 
work, just as on the ordinary records you buy. 
The records feature orchestras and soloists of recognized distinc- 
tion. You listen to the performance first, or afterward, and then... 


| You have heard Beethoven's Fifth Symphony 
P™ countless times... | 


LET A CONDUCTOR SHOW YOU WHAT 
YOU MAY HAVE FAILED TO HEAR 


Thomas Scherman, musical director 
of Musitc-APPRECIATION RECORDS 


is an illuminating analysis of the music, 


ON THE OTHER SIDE with the various themes and other main 
features of the work played separately with running explanatory : 
comment, so that you can learn what to listen for. 





HIGH- FIDELITY Music -APPRECIATION RECORDS 


THE SENSIBLE IDEA... Most of us are aware 
that we do not listen to good music with due 
understanding and appreciation. There is no 
doubt about the reason: we are not properly 
‘primed about what to listen for. MUSIC- 
APPRECIATION Recorps meet this need—for a 
fuller understanding of music — better than 
any means ever devised. This highly enjoyable 
. form of self-education can be as thorough as 
many university Music-Appreciation courses. 


YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY THE REC- 
ORDS YOU WANT...A new Music-APPRECIA- 
TION ReEcorp will be issued — for subscribers 
only — every month. Ultimately all the great 
masterpieces of music will be included. The 
announcement about each forthcoming record 
will be written by Deems Taylor. You may 
take the récord or not. You are not obligated 
as a subscriber to take any specified number 
of records. And you may stop the subscrip- 
tion at your pleasure~at any time! 


TWO TYPES OF RECORDS AT A RELATIVELY 
LOW cost... All Music-APPRECIATION REC- 
orbs will be high-fidelity, long-playing records 
of the highest quality -33% R.P.M. on Vinyl- 
ite. They will be of two kinds: first, a twelve- 
inch disc -~ which will present the perform- 
ance on one side, the analysis on the other. 


This will be sold at $3.60, to subscribers only. 
The other will be an Analysis-Only Record — 
a fen-inch disc — priced at $2.40. The latter 
will be made available each month for any 
subscriber who. may already have a satisfac- 
tory long-playing record of the work being 
presented, (A small charge will be added to the 
prices above to cover postage and handling.) 


TRY A ONE~MONTH SUBSCRIPTION — NO 


OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE...Why not make 
a simple trial, to see if these records are as 
enlightening as you may anticipate? You may 
end the subscription immediately after hear- 
ing this record, or any time thereafter. 


| The high-fidelity demonstration record 
you will receive, without charge, is — on 

the performance side —a new recording by 
the London Symphony Orchestra, Norman 
Del Mar conducting.... THOMAS SCHERMAN, 
the conductor who presents the analysis, 
is best known as the founder and conductor 
of The Little Orchestra Society of New York. 


“In a few minutes, he made me 
understand more about Beethoven’s 


Fifth Symphony than I learned in 
a month in a course. at college.” 
—BENNETT CERF, Saturday Review 





PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A RECORD- PLAYER WHICH CAN PLAY 331/44 R.P.M. RECORDS 





MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS 


¢/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N, Y. 


Please send me at once the first Mustc-Apprectation Recon, Beetboven's Fifth Sympbony, 
without charge, and enter my name in a Trial Subscription to Music-Apprectation Recors, 
_ under the conditions stated above. It is understood that, as a subscriber; I am not obligated to 
` buy any specifled number of records, but may take only those I want. Also, I may cancel this 
subscription after hearing the first record, or any time thereafter at my pleasure, but the intro- 


ductory record is free in any case. 


Mr. ; 
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part to hike interest rates would bring 
clamorous :protesis from the Demo- 
crats. The solution, of course, is to 
avoid inflation. 


Jobs as well as prosperity 

The Republicans in the executive 
branch do not expect that their poli- 
cies will cause the economy to take 
off vertically with great velocity dur- 
ing the next two years. They do be- 
lieve that a substantial, solidly based 
lift will occur. Their assumption is 
that employment .will not increase 
in direct proportion to business vol- 
ume, but they do count on a sig- 
nificant reduction in unemployment. 
They realize that the best policy is 
no good unless its executors are in 
power; and political realism requires 
that the people, by 1956, must’ be 
given plain evidence that the Repub- 
lican scheme for guiding the economy- 
pays off in jobs and prosperity. 


The broad effect of unemploymént 
on the 1954 election..results ‘cannot 
be. precisely measured, but it is now 
taken as a fact of politics that it was 
the major’ factor.in the loss of the 
Michigan Republican seat held by 
Senator Homer Ferguson. 
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A restudy of the record of the 1947— 
1948 Congress, when both branches 
were Republican in the Truman Ad- 
ministration, and that of the 1931- 
1933 Congress, when the House was 
Democratic and the Senate was just 
barely Republican in the Hoover Ad- 
ministration, does not suggest that 
stagnation and inaction must occur 
in the 1955-1956 session. 


The national memory of each has 
been distorted by remarkably suc- 
cessful political ._propaganda, engi- 
neered in the first place by the late 
Charles Michelson. and in the second 
by Mr. Truman and his allegation 
that the Eightieth was the “second 
worst”? Congress. Both Congresses 
accomplished much ‘and served the 
national interest adequately. Mr. 
Hoover’s last Congress gave him 
much in the way of economic and 
emergency-relief legislation. Mr. Tru- 
man’s bad boys produced the Mar- 
shall Plan legislation’ and the Taft- 
Hartley Act, to take two examples out 
of a long and varied list. 

The prospect is that shifting coali- 
tions will in the end prove to have 
done at least as well by Mr. Eisen- 
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hower; and if any President was ever 
qualified by experience and instinct 
to deal with coalition government, it 
is he. Presidents in such a plight tend 
to resort to vetoes more often than 
they might normally. 


Mr. Hoover arrived at suitable 
compromises with his Congress that 
way on many issues. He even sat 
down with House-Senate conference 
committees on disputed legislation. 
For President Eisenhower to involve 
himself as deeply as that in the con- 
gressional process would be a de- 
parture from his dearly held early 
principles, but he has shown adapt- 
ability in such matters already. 


The best value for the money 
While international trade policy 
faces further legislative tests this year, 
the Eisenhower Administration evi- 
dently is moving to use its executive 
powers on the side of liberalization. 
The new direction was disclosed when 
English Electric Export & Trading 
Co., Ltd., won a contract worth over 
a million dollars from the Army Engi- 
neers for two generators at Table 
Rock Dam on the White River along 
the Missouri-Arkansas berder. The 
differential from the next lowest bid, 
that of Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Co., was 11.8 per cent. 


The Defense Department had been 
using 25 per cent, in choosing between 
foreign and domestic bids, and the 
narrowest differential on which an 
award had been made previously was 
18 per cent. The White House is said 
to have had a hand in the decision. 
English Electric had been discouraged 
in earlier efforts to do business here, 
notably in the Chief Joseph Dam 
cases, and the experience had intro- 
duced some emery dust into Anglo- 
American relations. 


Because of the Chief Joseph Dam 
episode, Defense Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson had gained reputation as an 
Old Guard protectionist. He brought 
it on himself, but it is unfair. He 
has arrived at the firm conviction 
that protectionism is obsolete as pol- 
icy for a creditor nation. What threw 
Mr. Wilson off the track on trade 
policy was his equally strong be- 
lief that no one can make great big 
things quite as well as Americans can. 
It isn’t that he wants to “buy Ameri- 
can” just to keep foreigners out. He 
is looking for what ‘he thinks is the 
best value for his money. 
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HE libraries of the men who created the "golden 
age of bookbinding” were retreats of exquisite 
beauty. On théir shelves were fabulous volumes 
designed by great contemporary artists and lovingly 
hand-bound by dedicated craftsmen in centuries-old 
traditions. Not even 2 millionaire could buy these 


volumes now, for they are the national art treasures 
a ee ee, ee ee 
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(Upper left} A superb bind- | 
ing in brilliant green, with 
an exquisite design found in 
the library of Louis XVI. 


(Upper center) A binding In f 

rich blue, with a design by 

‘ Emile Mercier, master book- 

; binder of the 19th century. 

1 (Upper right) A binding in 

soft burnt-orange created by 

Kyle of Fleet Street, famous y 
English leather craftsman. . ar 
(Lower left) A wine-red bind- |. $} 
ing originally discovered in Ae 
the magnificent palace library 

of Czar Alexander II. 


(Lower right) An elaborate 
binding in antique brown, 
with a design from Mme. de H 
Pompadour’s private library. ($i 
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of a dozen lands. Yet —on the most limited budget 
you may have thrilling reproductions commissioned 
by the International Collectors Library! 
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bossed in rich gold color, and the top page edges are 
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price to members of the International Collectors Li- 
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- Members are also offered DeLuxe editions at $3.65 
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editions are alike, but the DeLuxe edition is embossed 
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CHOOSE FROM THIS LIS 
OF HUMAN BONDAGE by W. Some 


Maugham. The Dean of English p: 
probes deeply into the bonds of love. 


gether. (Louis XVI binding). 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS by Emily Bro: 
The deeply-moving story of one of 
strangest love relationships to be for 
in all world literature. (19th cent 
Emile Mercier binding). 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENV 
UTO CELLINI. Sculptor, artist, g 
smith, swordsman, lover, politic: 
murderer—Cellini was all of these . 
more! (London Fleet Street bindin 


ANNA KARENINA by Count Leo ] 
stoy. Perhaps the greatest novel ı 
written about one of che eternal lite: 
themes— infidelity and betrayal in n 
riage. (Czar Alexander II binding). 


MADAME BOVARY by Gustave F. 
bert. A realistic portrait of court: 
and marriage and the subsequent 
integration of a woman’s charac 
(Madame de Pompadour binding}. 


THE WAY OF ALE FLESH by San 
Butler. The gripping autobiograph 
novel which helped to terminate 
puritanical Victorian age and begin 
own. (Louis XVI binding). 


BARCHESTER TOWERS by Anth 
Trollope. An exctting love story ri 
spiced with the gentle humor and si 
that is Trollope’s trade mark. € 
century Emile Mercier binding). 


THE SUMMING UP by W. Sonu 
Maughan, This famous autobiogrs 
is full of frank opinions about bo 
wine, women, words, love, ideas, t 
el. (London Fleet Street binding). 


JOURNAL OF MADAME GIOVA 
by Alexandre Dunias.-The fascina 
travels of a beautiful adventuress 
her consort to the far corners of 
earth. (Madame de Pompadour bindi 
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British Honduras & Guiana 


Tona 1952 and the first half of 1953, the 
British House of Commons, when it dealt with 
colonial affairs, was preoccupied with the armed 
struggles in Malaya and Kenya, and the difficulties 
of hammering out new constitutions in the Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, and the Rhodesias. 


Suddenly, however, the two almost forgotten 
Colonies on the American mainland, British Guiana 
and British Honduras, separated from one another 
by 2000 miles, took the center of the stage. In 
both B.G. and B.H. — as they are usually called 
— new constitutions, providing for universal adult 
suffrage, came into effect.. In B.G., the People’s 
Progressive Party, led by Dr. Cheddi Jagan, wọn 
a clear majority in the election. Its leaders beçame 
Ministers. Within a few months, Parliament in 
London was astounded to be told that troops had 
been moved in and the new constitution had been 
suspended. The new Ministers were accused of 
fomenting disorder and of close association =m 
international Communism. 





Hardly had the fierce debate on these events 


“been concluded, -when it ‘was learned that in 
- B:H.. the People’s United Party had gained a 
..sWeeping victory in the elections, on a program 
of complete independence and radical economic 
~ development. At least two of its leaders had re- 
cently been imprisoned for sedition; and they 
'-were said to be in close touch with the allegedly 
_ Communist government of neighboring Guate- 
"© mala. Was the experience of B.G. to be repeated? 


~The House of Commons: cheered with relief 

when Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, the Colonial Secretary, 
announced that the new constitution would be 
implemented and that he had invited the Governor 
and the P.U.P. leaders to.come.to see him in London 
as soon’ as they had settled down to their new 
responsibilities. 


' In both these territories the World Health Or- 
ganization has played a powerful role. Endemic 
yellow fever and malaria have been almost elim- 
inated; a mass attack is being made on tuberculosis; 
antibiotics are increasingly available for the treat- 
ment of yaws and venereal diseases. 


10 


"lieve: that they are Communists. 


_ but their General 


The populations are far less debilitated than 
they were and children are surviving as they never 
did before. In B.H., with a crude birth rate of 
40 per 1000 and a death rate of only 10, the popu- 
lation is increasing every year by 3 per ~<cent. 
In B.G., the annual rate of growth increased 
between 1945 and 1951 from 1.5 to 2.8 per cent. 
Everywhere:in both countries schools are thronged 
with children. Parents are anxiously wondering ` 
not only how to feed and clothe them now, but 
what their future is to be. So there is a demand 
for better: wages and conditions, but above all 
for a purposeful plan of economic. se ae 


These young populations, filled with a new 
vigor, have thrown up young leaders. They have 
the qualities and the defects of youthful naiveté. 
Can their energies be channelized into the con- 
structive and responsible tasks of economic de- 
velopment? Is it too risky to give them their 
head? Are they so steeped in the doctrines and 


disciplines of Russian Communism that they can- 


not be tolerated or trusted? If so, what construc- 
tive alternative can be found for the energies- of 
active and rapidly growing populations? 


2 


‘The. (Catholic background 


i Nor man of experience and balanced judgment 
who has met the P.U.P. leaders in B.H. can be- 
They are the 
intelligentsia of.a Latin-American nation — part 
Amerindian, part Creole, part Carib — which is 
predominantly Roman Catholic in religion. Their 
party is based, as most political parties in the 
British West Indies are based, on a trade union, 
Workers’ Union — the only 
union in the territory which has mass support 
— iş well organized and led by workers rather 
than lawyers. 


The three young leaders of the party, Messrs. 
Richardson, Price, and Goldson, were all educated | 
at st. John’s College, a Jesuit school. Almost all of 
its’ teachers come from the United States and 
$250,000 has been collected there. for the fine new 
buildings which are being erected on the outskirts 
of Belize. The influence ol these American Jesuits ` 
spreads far beyond the college throughout two 
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FIRST PRIZE WINNER ` 


Favorite RCA Victor Toscanini recording: ` 
Respighi: Pines and Fountains of Rome 


This is a sparkling web of music that 
enchants imagination. I hear the deli- 
cacy of spray falling through sunlight, 
the majesty and mystery of the pines, 
the thousand years’ quiet upon the 
crumbling stones. But this is merely 
the beginning of Toscanini’s art. Dra- 
matically he weaves water and sun- 
light, trees and columns to speak in - 
subtle inferences of their meanings 
for us. His skill combines beauty and 
history and philosophy into a record- 
ing never to be heard enough. So is 
Toscanini, the master, at home amid 
the splendid possibilities of communi- 
cation by. music. 
Mrs. Norman A. Fox, 
Virginia City, Mont. 


HEAR THESE LATEST _ 
TOSCANINI RELEASES 


Beethoven: Fidelio ( Complete) 
Brahms: Symphony No. 3** — 


Moussorgsky: Pictures At An 
Exhibition**, and 
Franck: Psyche and Eros ** 


Schubert: Symphony No. 9** 
Toscanini Conducts Wagner* | 
-Toscanini Plays Your Favorites* 
‘Verdi: Falstaff (Complete) * 
‘Verdi: Requiem* 
*High Fidelity Recording 
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SECOND PRIZE WINNER 


Favorite RCA Victor Toscanini recording: 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 3 { **Eroica’’) 


Toscanini surpasses himself, I am cer- 
tain, when he is deeply moved, When 
this involvement is total and at its 
highest level—a fusing of mind with 
mind — the result, is an expression of 
elemental truth. Such self-identifica- 
tion Toscanini brings to the “Eroica”, 
To the Beethoven who would not 
honor a Caesar comes the man who 
would not play Caesar’s tune. In this, 
my favorite Toscanini recording, he 
transcends mere technical wizardry, 
Here, he knows, is Beethoven. Here, 


‘for our time, he re-states an historic 


theme, re-afirming a man’s faith in 
himself, in freedom, and in mankind. 


Mrs. Robert R. Hailey, 
Endicott, N. Y. 


THIS MASTER'S VOICE™ 
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THIRD PRIZE WINNER ` 


Favorite RCA Victor Toscanini record: 
Debussy: La Mer 


Toscanini and “La Mer”... No music 
lends itself so happily to the unique 
interpretive talents of the Maestro, 
Indeed, his affinity for this vast sea- 
- scape in sound is legendary. Measure 
by measure in this glorious recording 
every mood of ocean is explored and 
evoked: the terrible beauty and 
power, the play of light and color, the 


wave, blown spume and the surge of 


surf. And here too, one understands 
that the great Italian, no less than the 


never the same... Toscanini. 








James Tracy, 
San Francisco, Calif, 





unrelenting rhythm, glint of sun on 5 


sea, is himself a force of nature, like. 
the sea, and like the sea always yet . 
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thirds of the child education of the 
Colony and into extramural classes 
which learn the principles of codpera- 
tion and trade unionism. 


Man against the jungle 

British Honduras is just about as 
large as New Hampshire but has a 
population only one-seventh as large 
as that state’s. Its mahogany and 
other hardwoods, brought with great 
difficulty to the river, are shipped 
from Belize to the markets of Britain 
and the United States. Its sawmills 
are the only industry of any size in the 
capital city, which resembles many 
other towns to which men bring 


money earned after weeks at sea or: 


in the forest. In the evenings its 
streets are gay with the bright lights 
of well-filled shops, the brilliant 
dresses of strolling dark-skinned girls, 
and the joyous music of several 
dance halls. 


But as its population expands, 
Belize is forced back from the tiny 
patch of land barely above sea level 
upon which it was originally built 
into the vast mangrove swamp which 
surrounds it. Houses are built upon 
stilts to avoid the swamps, but sewage 





is collected in buckets and flung into 
the rivers and canals. Malaria has 
been conquered, but gastro-intestinal 
disorders still account for eight hun- 
dred deaths every year. 


Twenty minutes away by airplane,. 


but more than four hours by road 
or eight by sea, is Stann Creek, the 
only other town of real size. It is the 
port of outlet for a new citrus in- 
dustry, operated by a very enter- 
prising Jamaican firm and by the 
British Colonial Development Cor- 
poration, but able to give little more 
than seasonal employment. In other 
parts of the territory, agriculture 
and fisheries are scarcely above 
subsistence level; and to a great ex- 
tent the town populations live upon 
food imported from America and 
Britain. 


The market for mahogany is not 
what it used to be; much of the 
forest land has been carelessly ex- 
ploited in the past and needs planned, 
regeneration, which will be costly. 
If the rapidly expanding population 
is to be adequately fed and housed 
it must be settled upon the land — 
but that requires the clearing of 
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bush, the building of roads and towns. 
Such tasks are formidable in the still 
primeval forests of British Honduras, 
where tropical sun and rain cause 
the jungle to grow again almost as 
fast as men can clear it. 


To give one example — only three 
months after its opening, the new 
Humming Bird highway, cut through 
the forest at a cost of $700,000 
provided by the United Kingdom 
taxpayers, already showed serious 
signs of erosion by continual rains. 
Yet the total potential working force 
of the Colony cannot be‘more than 
15,000, of whom 8000 are already em- 
ployed. Among them skilled men are 
so scarce that there is only one fully 
qualified architect and one plumber 
in the whole Colony. 


Honduras’s ten-year plan 

Like all British colonies, B.H. has 
a ten-year development plan, insti- 
tuted and approved by the Labor 
Government. The government of the 
Colony thinks that the plan pro- 
vides for a rate of investment which 
is the maximum, or perhaps more 


_than the maximum, that the present 


labor force can undertake and the 
Colony’s resources can maintain dur- 
ing the period of the plan. It points 
out that the allocation of United 
Kingdom development funds in the 
last eight years is 30.8 pounds per 
head of the population in B.H. as 
compared with an average of 1.5 
pounds for the whole of the British 
Colonies, and that this expenditure 
is due to rise rapidly during the next 
few years. 


The P.U.P. would like to double 
the expenditure, and would welcome 
the introduction of more capital from 
non-British countries. Many Britons 
sympathize fully with their indig- 
nation against the careless exploita- 
tion of forest reserves and the lack 
of planned social or economic de- 
velopment in the past. They would 
applaud, too, the P.U.P. demand that 
the ordinary folk of the Colony be 
given a share in framing and oper- 
ating the plan. 


But all who consider the problem 
are bound to ask: How can this 
territory be more rapidly developed 
without more manpower? 


Though it has agreed to remain 
a member of the Regional Economic 
Labor and Air Transport Organi- 


zations, the P.U.P. has declared it- 
self forcefully against joining the pro- 
posed West Indian Federation and 
has strongly denounced unrestricted 
immigration. Yet its leaders deny 
emphatically the suggestion that they 
may intend to join their country to 
Guatemala, and the recent shift in the 
regime in that country is likely to 
have made them change their minds 
if indeed they ever did think of such 
a union. It is probable that the 


greater experience and knowledge ` 


which they have gained since they 
entered the legislature may be making 
them revise their policy on the sub- 
ject of immigration. 


British Guiana’s leftists 

In B.G., the economic problem is 
comparatively easier, the political 
far more serious. The rash behavior 
of P.P.P. leaders while they were 
Ministers may well have shaken the 
confidence of some who voted for 
them — and it must be remembered 
that, though they won 18 out of 24 
seats in the Assembly, their total 
majority of votes was very small. 
But the suspension of the constitu- 
tion has made it easier for the P.P.P. 
to persuade the masses that the 
British are. not to be trusted and 
that, despite what they say, they 
will never allow power to go to a 
party which stands for full self- 
government and for limiting the 
power of the sugar companies which 
dominate the country’s economy. It 
is said that, thanks to the great 
ability of American-born Mrs. Janet 
Jagan, the P.P.P. is the best organ- 
ized political party in Central or 
South America. 


The party’s previous actions and 
its easy access to apparently ample 
funds make it clear that its leaders 
are Communist. The bulk of the 
party members are not so; still less 
are the masses who voted for them. 
The P.P.P. achieved its electoral suc- 
cess mainly because of the anxiety of 
the people about the slow improve- 
ment in their conditions and their 
fears for the future of their children. 
Their opponents were divided into 
many groups, some liberal and willing 
to codperate with the Governor in 
a forward program, some reactionary 
who felt that the Governor was weak 
and that “firm” action was the only 
remedy for discontent. 


It is obvious that a peaceful solu- 
tion of the present impasse, with a 
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An Illustrated 
21-Page Guide for 
Men & Women Who 
Want to Write... and 
Sell What They Write! 


Getting started as a professional writer is 
a lot easier than you may think — if you 
are ambitious and have the proper instruc- 
tion. Go through any magazine or periodi- 
cal. Notice how few of the author’s names 
you recognize. That’s because most com- 
mercial writing is done by “unknowns” 
.. . men and women who had faith in 
their ability and learned how to make it 
pay. You can do the same. 


Send today for your FREE copy of 
“Writing for a Profitable Career.” There’s 
no obligation. No salesman will call. 


The booklet tells you, frankly and hon- 
estly, what qualifications you should have 
to succeed in this fascinating, high-paying 
field. It points out the pitfalls as well as 
the opportunities. Describes the amaz- 
ingly effective methods used by the fa- 
mous NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRIT- 
ING to train young writers — at home in 
their spare time. And explains how hun- 
dreds of people like yourself who yearned 
to write learned to write under the per- 
sonal direction of successful authors and 
editors. Don’t put it off! Fill out and mail 
the coupon below today. 


NR REE BOOKLET COUPON? TOT" 
The New York School of Writing 

Dept. 10], 2 East 45th Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me, without obligation, 
your FREE descriptive booklet about 
writers and writing — ‘‘WRITING 
FOR A PROFITABLE CAREER.” 
I understand no salesman or repre- 
sentative will call on me. 
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renewed advance toward democracy, 
can be achieved only if a new “middle 
of the road” party can emerge which 
rejects the extremists both of the 
left and of the right. Can leaders be 


found for such a party? How will it 


raise its funds? How long will it take 
to build it? Can the government 
meanwhile push ahead with economic 
development so as to give the people 
proof that it is possible for them to 
have an assured future if they re- 
ject P.P.P. leadership? 


Time alone can answer those ques- 
tions, but a Commission of Inquiry, 
headed by Sir James Robertson, for- 
merly Chief Secretary of the Sudan, 
has recommended that time be given. 
It believes that interim government 


must continue long enough to permit 


the emergence of conditions which 
will make for stable self-government. 
Undoubtedly the two forces which 
are most likely to create such con- 
ditions are the trade unions and the 
codperatives. So far, the National 
Democratic Party, the only alter- 
native to the P.P.P., has made com- 
paratively little headway. To hand 
power to it at present would be dis- 
astrous. But in trade unions and co- 
operatives, men and woman practice 
self-government and learn to take 
responsibility. 


Coastal population 

There are nine people per acre in 
B.G. and only five per acre in B.H., 
but the basic economic facts are 
similar. Immense areas of forest are 
totally uninhabited, and the over- 
whelming majority of the population 
is concentrated in a coastal strip vary- 
ing in width from eight to two miles, 
much of which is actually below sea 
level. The main industry is the pro- 
duction of sugar, which is grown on 
large estates owned by British-con- 
trolled companies. 


In recent years there has been a 
fair development of rice farming by 
about 21,000 small farmers. Rice and 
sugar are exported and so are bauxite, 
lumber, and small quantities of gold 
and diamonds. Some of the workers 
on the sugar estates, like the rice 
farmers, grow foodstuffs on their 
own plots. Underemployment and 
shockingly bad housing have bred 
resentment and unrest among the 
sugar workers, and a continual un- 
successful fight against flooding has 
caused frustration among farmers. 
Plans for draining the coastal strip 


Who are the world’s 
best living writers? 


Certainly any roster would have to in- 
clude Irwin Shaw, Joyce Cary, William 
Faulkner, John P. Marquand, S. J. 
Perelman, James Michener, Carl Sand- 
burg, James Jones, Arthur Miller and 
John O'Hara 


We're delighted to point out that you 
can enjoy writers of this calibre in 
Holiday magazine. All have been or 
soon will be contributors. ` 


Holiday is, indeed, one of the rare 
sources in the world today of fine writ- 
ing, writing that absorbs and delights 
people of inquiry. 


If you have been on the point of sub- 
scribing to Holiday, but just haven't 
done so, we urge you to do it now at 
a special low rate that will delight 
your pocketbook, Please read on 


SPECIAL OFFER 


10 glorious months 
of HOLIDAY magazine 
only $2.97 


Now at a special saving of $2.03 over 
single-copy prices, you can enjoy the 
next 10 issues of Holiday. 


On tap in these exciting issues are 
fascinating articles on: New England 
Yankee by Bernard DeVoto, Plash 
Tour of Italy by Ludwig Bemelmans, 
Society by Cleveland Amory, Polo by 
Joyce Cary, The Rockies by A. B. 
Guthrie, Jr., Tokyo by Santha Rama 
Rau. and a host of other exciting 
features, vividly written and beauti- 


fully photographed. 


This special offer lasts for a limited 
time only, so mail the coupon now, 
along with your check or money order 
for $2.97 Or, if your prefer, we'll 
bill you later 


| Holiday Magazine 


| Dept. 1810, Independence Sq. 
| Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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lave been: available : for: years, bit 
have not been, carried out because of 
their great expense, 


The World Bank experts estimated 
that in fifteen years the area of -the 
coastal zone now under cultivation 
could be increased from 7.5 to’ 15 
per cent, and perhaps doubled again 
after that. 


There will be no shortage of man- 
power, as in B.H., but if catastrophe 
is to be avoided, drainag ce and clear- 


ance of land will have morieliow to. 


be completed at a faster rate than 
is now envisaged. If success is 
achieved, then immense possibilities 
for the future seem to lie ahead in 
the vast territories of the interior. 


The hum of activity 


The United Kingdom Governnient, 
after the suspension of thé constitu- 


tion, provided additional funds for 


the acceleration of the Colony’s ten- 
year development plan. Ignoring the 
sneer of the P.P.P. that Britain acted 
only after their’ victory at the polls, 
sir Alfred Savage, the liberal-minded 
Governor, and his officials, ‘willingly 


accepting help from an expert team 
from the American Foreign Opera- 


tions Administration, are pressing for- 


ward with local development com- 


mittees to explain the plan to the 
people and get them to help. 


Credits a are being provided for farm- ' 
ers, and codperatives are being en- ` 
couraged. The University College of . 


the West Indies has conducted semi- 


nars to instruct the development com- : 


mittees and to foster the growth of 
reliable and worker-led trade unions. 
There is a hum of activity in the air, 
and, in particular; new houses are 
going up rapidly everywhere. 


The P.P.P. have retaliated by call- 
ing for “non-codperation,” a phrase 
likely to awaken a response in the 
minds of the Indian-descended ma- 
jority of the people. Their leaders 


appear to’ be séeking martyrs’ crowns , 
by courting imprisonment for offenses ` 
against ordinances restricting their ' 
movements, and . the circulation of 


= Communist-inspired literature. ‘The 

Governor responds to these tactics 
‘by inviting the people to help him to 
get things done. They will respond to 
the full only if alternative leaders 
emerge who are willing to codperate. 
They may yet come from the trade 
unions dnd the codperatives. 
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As you see them at your meat store, 
pork chops are simply a choice cut of 


meat with a neat little handle of bone. 


But as the meat packer buys them, 
pork chops are part of a “package” 
that includes many less popular cuts 
as well as a lot of weight that isn’t 

“eatin? meat”. . 

A porker that weighs-in at the 
meat packing plant at 240 Ibs., shows 
up at your retail market as 115 lbs. 
of fresh and smoked pork products 
and 35 lbs. of lard. Only 150 lbs. 


‘altogether. And only 10 lbs. of this 


are center-cut pork chops. 
That’s why you usually pay more 


for pork chops than for most other 
cuts of pork. For the price of each 


cut of meat (like the price of just 
about everything else!) is determined 
largely by how. much there is and 


-how. much people like it. 
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Economists call this the law of sup- 
ply and demand. Women call it 
shopping”. They compare, pick, 


` choose. Ina fees market, their choice 


of the available supplies. sets the 
values—whether it’s in pork or 
peaches; beef or bananas. 


Did you know... pigs come 
into a packing plant in- “one 
piece”... they leave in as many 
as 80 different pork products 
.... that when you speak of the 

“meat packing industry” you 


mean 4,000 different companies 
...that through competition, 
efficient modern methods and 
full utilization of by-products, 
your meat is marketed at a lower 
service cost between farm and 
table than almost any other food? 
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Rural India 


Tas rural Community Development Program, 
an integral part of Nehru’s first Five-Year Plan, is 
the biggest of its kind ever undertaken in any part 
of the world. India’s federal and state governments 
are attempting to assume a degree of responsibility 
for meeting some of the agelong problems affecting 
village life: low standards of living, illiteracy, and 
disease. 


The Indian farmer, like his counterpart in the 
United States, is hard:working; but unlike an Amer- 
ican farmer, he is semi-starved. as a result of inade- 
quate income. He cannot easily take in néw ideas; 


‘he prefers to resort to traditional.methods and cus- 


' wind.and rain. | sati 


toms in farming. He hardly ever saves and is fre- 
quently in debt.. Above. all, he i iş at noe mercy of 


ete eas 


An immediate objective of the Community De- 


- velopment Program is to better the crop yield of the 


, <- farmers who-comprise nearly 80 per cent of India’s 
-. population and who are scattered in 600,000 vil- 


lages. Since India’s resources are limited in rela-. 


. tion to her ever-growing population, the govern- 
ment: S plan aims to concentrate on those areas 
which promise higher yield or which need immedi- 


ate help. Other objectives of the agricultural devel- 
opment scheme are: reclamation of available virgin 
and waste land, construction of wells and irrigation 
canals, distribution of commercial fertilizers and 


seeds, introduction of better farm methods and 


implements, improvement of marketing and credit 
facilities, soil surveys, and adequate veterinary care 
for livestock. 


Village volunteers 

Through the Community Development Program, 
the government also builds schools, hospitals, social 
education centers, and village roads. Forty one- 
room schools have been built in the Karjat District 
of Bombay, and nearly 40 per cent of the cost was 
borne by the local villagers. A maternity hospital 
in the same district has been completed at a total 
cost of $7800, of which 20 per cent was voluntarily 
borne by the villagers. 


During the year ending September, 1953, the 
villagers in all the areas where community projects 


. 16 


were started gave labor worth nearly $1,500,000, and 
almost an equal amount in cash, land, and materials. 


Since the core of the Community Development 
Program is participation of the villagers, the Bharat 
Sevak Samaj — a private organization voluntarily 
formed by the people on a nation-wide scale — has 
been enlisting the codperation of the local citizens 
to participate in the whole program. Explaining - 
the purpose of this organization, Prime Minister 
Nehru urged the villagers to “function as comrades 
in a common task... to bring about, with our 
common labor, that joint effort which can shake 
and break up a mountain of inertia.” The govern- 
ment, by getting the villagers to volunteer, is 
building up a sense of responsibility and demo- 
cratic leadership among the Indian peasants. 


Fifty-five Community Development Projects 
were Inaugurated on October 2, 1952. In the first 
two years, the program reached 23,450 villages, 
with a total population of 21 million. The program 
tries to meet the essential needs of the people. It 
may be that a village needs good roads or should 
develop the existing animal transport service; some . 
villages need schools and adult education centers 
and library facilities; still others want to promote 
cottage industry or develop their housing, or even 
build guidance and recreation centers. While all 
these needs are important, priority is given to meet 
the local situation. 


The National Extension Service (referred to as 
NES) was inaugurated at the same time as the 
Community Development Projects, and work has 
been started in 199 Development Blocks for 19,000 
villages, covering 13 million people. Unlike the 


‘Community Development Program, NES is rather 


restricted in scope, with the main emphasis on 
agricultural improvement. But: both of them can 
be described as “aided self-help programs,” and 
basically their aim is to help the villagers to help 
themselves. 


Pilot project in Etawah 
The pattern for future development projects has 
been set by three successful experiments. In Eta- 


wah District, situated between the Ganges and 


m 


. center. 


Jumna rivers in the south-central sec- 
tion of the state of Uttar Pradesh, 
ninety-seven villages with a popula- 
tion of nearly 80,000 have organized 
52 village councils and 7 coöperatives. 


Thirty villages have organized their. 


own field libraries, reading rooms, 
training camps, and an information 
A coöperatively run fort- 
nightly newspaper in the Hindi lan- 
guage reaches over 1500 villagers. 
Through this paper, the farmers get 
information about crops and matters 
of local interest. 


Adult education classes are becom- 
ing increasingly popular among the 
villagers. A researcher, visiting one of 
the classes, asked the students why 
they came. The answers were varied. 
“I should like to read newspapers and 
religious books,” said one man; an- 
other replied, “I used my thumbprint 
for signature — how pleased I am 
now to sign my own name.” Finally 
one replied, to the laughter of the 
whole class, that he came so that he 
could buy a radio, the thing he most 
desired-in life! (The very idea of one 
farmer buying a radio sounded funny 
to the others because they thought 
this was beyond his reach.) 


From swamp to township 
Nilokeri, 85 miles from New Delhi, 
was until six years ago a swampland. 
Out of this swamp (nearly 800 acres) 
grew a township which has become 
the home and the workshop of nearly 
7000 refugees from Pakistan. The 
area has been brought under cultiva- 
tion and put under development. The 
town now has a brick kiln, a dairy, 
a poultry farm, a polytechnic school, 
a hospital, two primary. schools, and 
a high school. Cottage industry — 
especially wood-carving, soapmaking, 
and iron and brass foundry — has 
engaged the special attention of the 
local villagers. The township is under 
an administrator appointed by the 
government of India, and its munic- 
ipal affairs are managed by a council 
elected by the local inhabitants. 


Faridabad —a township located 
about 17 miles from New Delhi — is 
divided into five villages, which pro- 
vide industrial and agricultural occu- 
pation for nearly 25,000 refugees from 
Pakistan. Nearly 5000 two-room 
houses (with bath, kitchen, and a 
courtyard) have been constructed by 
the government for occupation by the 
refugees. Each village has been pro- 
vided with a school and a health 


WHY DO TEACHERS CHOOSE 
INDEPENDENT . SCHOOLS ® 


? 


Certainly not for the money. Because most public schools can 
pay at least as much or more. 


Then why? ° 


Well, some teachers like the smaller classes ... the 
chance to really know every child . . . to help solve all his 
‘problems . . . to help realize all his potentials. 


Some teachers appreciate the chance to work both in 
and out of the classroom on every phase of a student’s 
development — to help make him a completely well- 
rounded, responsive and responsible citizen. 


Certainly, they all like the freedom to discuss contro- 
versial topics and to deal freely with religion. . 


And certainly, it’s satisfying to be able to maintain 
high standards of preparation and performance. 


If you’d like to read a frank explanation of this and other aspects 
of independent schools, simply mail us the coupon below. 
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= We don't know all the answers 


No broker does. If he did, he’d retire. But to keep our own 
batting average up, we spend moré than a million dollars a 
year on a Research Department just to gather facts about 
securities—something more substantial than hunch or hearsay. 
Our representatives are equipped to give these facts about 
securities to our customers. And there’s no charge. Our only 
compensation is the commission we get on their business— 
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If the facts we have about particular securities would be 
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Or if you’d like to have a thorough-going and objective 
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KNOWLEDGE 
= THAT HAS 
-ENDURED WITH THE 
PYRAMIDS 


‘A SECRET METHOD FOR 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyramids and the 
WY sity Temples of the Pharaohs? Civilization began in the 


_Nile Valley centuries ago. Where did its first builders ac- 
quire their astounding wisdom that started man on his upward 
climb? Beginning with naught they overcame nature’s forces and 
‘gave the world its first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come 
from a race now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched 
with Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power of 
mind. They learned to command the inner forces within their own 
beings, and.to master life. This secret art of living has been pre- 
served and handed down throughout the ages. Today it is extended 
to those who dare to use its profound principles to meet and solve 
the problems of life in these complex times. 


- This Sealed Book — FREE 


Has life P you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achievement and 
happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself to learn about 
this rational method of applying natural laws for the mastery of life. To the 
thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone cannot be entrusted with an 
intimate knowledge’ of the mysteries of life, for everyone is not capable of 
properly using it.. But if you are one of those possessed of a true desire to 
forge ahead and wish to make use of the subtle influences of life, the 
Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) will send you a Sealed Book of 
explanation without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the 
privacy of ‘your own home, without interference with your personal affairs 
or manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or 


` strange . practices, ‘but a rational application of the basic laws of life. Use 


the coupon, and obtain your complimentary copy. 
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center. Also, there is a centrally lo- 


cated hospital which has nearly 150 


beds, and it takes care of the patients 
from all five villages. 


It is proposed to bring 120,000 vil- 
lages, or about one fourth of the en- 
tire rural population of India, under 
the influence of the Community De- 
velopment Program and the National 
Extension Service during the period 
of India’s first Five-Year Plan (1951— 
1956). Seventy-four million people 
out of a total rural population of 295 
million will be covered. 


Financing the program 

The program is largely supported . 
by Indians — through taxes and vol-. 
untary contributions in cash or kind 


_-~ and by loans and foreign aid. The 


United States Point Four aid to 
India among other things supplies 
fertilizer, iron and steel for manufac- 


turing simple but improved farm im- 


plements, locust-fighters, and DDT 
to combat malaria, and provides facil- 
ities for constructing tube wells, and 
technicians to advise on various de- 
velopment measures. 


Two supplementary agreements 
were signed by India and the United 
States on February 6, 1954. Under 
one agreement, 5000 tons of urea and 
ammonium sulphate and nitrate will 
be imported by India to demonstrate, 
test, and popularize the use of such 
fertilizers in India for better crop 
yield; the total cost amounts to 
$1,150,000. The second agreement 
makes available the engineering con- 
sultant services of a Chicago firm 
to the Damodar Valley Corporation 
(the TVA of India) at a cost to the 
United States of $632,000. | 


The government of India, with the 
financial assistance of the Ford Foun- 
dation, has set up a number of 
centers for training supervisory and 
professional staff for the Community 
Development Projects. The amount 
involved for the past two and a half 
years is $5,011,528. To guard against 
rigidity, the Ford Foundation has also 
granted to the Indian government 
$461,500 for a three-year program to 
evaluate the results. 


The conservative peasants 

The conservatism of the Indian 
peasants is deep-rooted in their social 
values. Caught between the old 
traditions and the new ideas, they 
sometimes find it hard to decide what 


`s; 


is right for them or their children. A 
villager may be against using DDT 
because he feels that killing mosqui- 
toes constitutes a sin; or traditional 
attitudes may complicate the prob- 
lem of health or sanitation. 


For example, a villager may think 
that smallpox is due to displeasure of 
a deity; he may keep his patient clos- 
eted in his ill-ventilated hut for fear 
that municipal authorities may hear 
about the occurrence of the disease 
and isolate the patient and spray dis- 
infectant all over his living quarters; 
or he may not even like to have his 
children vaccinated. The villager may 
think that such acts would displease 
his family deity. In such matters, 
the supervisor has to understand the 


- nature of the problem, and talk to 


the individuals concerned with utmost 
tact, bringing out the merits and de- 
merits of the case without upsetting 
their sentiments too much. 


American technicians in India some- 
times find it hard to bring home to 
the Indian workers or villagers some 
of their techniques. The Indian vil- 
lage workers understand the fine points 
in the group discussion method, and 
its usefulness in tackling some of 
the village problems. But the village 
participants in group discussion need 
a better education to appreciate all 
aspects of the various problems. 


For instance, in one village in India, 
the group discussion method was to 
be tried to ascertain the needs. An 
agenda was prepared by the chairman 
with various items listed for discus- 
sion: hospital, school, roads, and so 
forth. But it was the unanimous 
opinion of the group (composed of 
local villagers) that what they needed 


most was a temple. 


Assuming that the villagers do un- 
derstand the significance of the prob- 
lem, there is still another difficulty 
with the Indian supervisory staff, who 
are in the employ of an administra- 
tion more or less modeled after the 
British system. These officials were 
used to giving orders or to taking or- 
ders from their superiors for carrying 
out a measure. Now they have to sit 
with the groups and patiently discuss. 
Developing a different approach in 
solving village problems takes time. 


What has been accomplished 
The recent assessment of the pro- 
gram for the first two years of the 


Five-Year Plan, according to the In- 
dian Planning Commission, indicates 
a definite measure of achievement. 
During the first year of the Plan 
(1951-1952) the production of food 
grains increased by 1.15 million tons. 


In the second year of the Plan 
nearly 6 million acres of land (once a 
cultivable waste) were added to the 
acreage under the fall food grains. 


`- The final estimate of the fall food 


grains for the year 1952-1953 showed 
an increase of over 4 million tons, or 
about 12.4 per cent of the total pro- 
duction. Jute production went up by 
1.4 million bales, cotton by 390,000 
bales, and sugar cane by 800,000 
tons. 


The report for 1953-1954 reveals, 
among other things, that in the proj- 
ect areas as a whole, 150,494 compost 
pits, 508 demonstration farms, 259 
breeding and artificial insemination 
centers were started; 7201 pedigreed 
birds were supplied to farmers to im- 
prove the quality of their poultry; 
1464 new schools were started; 3707 
adult education centers and 3019 
community recreation centers were 
opened. 


Thus the projects are generating a 
“progressive outlook among the rural 
population and the overall effect is 
so striking that there can be no doubt 
that the objective of increasing pro- 
duction is being steadily attained.” 


Increasing agricultural production 
is less difficult and time-consuming 
than changing the attitudes of people 


brought up under certain traditions, - 


customs, and religious scruples. De- 
spite various drawbacks, India is de- 
termined to raise her standard of 
living through constant application 
of every available technical skill to 
achieve progress in health, progress in 
economics, and progress in political 
organization. 


Prime Minister Nehru believes that 
these results can be better achieved 
under democracy. As rural Commu- 
nity Development progresses in India, 
the villager will understand the true 
significance of the democratic process. 
The success of the whole Community 
Development Program in India de- 
pends upon the villager. India’s rural 
Community Development has thus 
become a manifestation of the faith 
of the Indian people in the working of 
democratic government. 
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.. Where the ancient ways of 
the Orient enchant the West- 
ern visitor... excellent trans- 
portation ... modern hotels... 
wonderful souvenirs... 
renowned hospitality. 
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HAAS NAME ANTAL TU 


Apply your Travel Agent or 
JAPAN TRAVEL 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
Japan Travel Bureau 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
651 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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SNOW, SUN and 
DRY COLD AIR 


Come to La Province de Québec for your ski 
vacation, Here you will find ideal ski conditions. 
Slopes for beginners and experts. Well marked 
trails, numerous ski-tows. And you will be wel- 
comed with old fashioned French-Canadian hospi- 
tality in comfortable, modern inns and hotels. 


To help plan your ski vacation write today for your free 
copy of SKI IN QUEBEC. Address: Provincial Publicity 
B ureau, Parliament Buildings, 
Quebec City, Canada; 

or 48 Rockefoller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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American colleges and universities, large and small, find themselves urgently in need of new sources of financial 


support. Enrollment is going up faster than the endowment and in this predicament the institutions have asked 


for corporate aid to supplement the gifts of their alumni. It.calls for industrial statesmanship to devise a plan 


which would be at once generous and fair to the many needy institutions. The Atlantic is happy to commend 


this new program now being put into effect by the General Electric Educational and Charitable Fund. 


THE CORPORATE ALUMNUS PROGRAM 
A New Plan for College Giving 
by PHILIP D. REED 


Chairman of the Trustees 
General Electric Educational and Charitable Fund 


On November 15, 1954 the Trustees of the 
General Electric Educational and Charitable Fund 
established, for the year 1955, a new program of 
financial aid to colleges and universities. 


It is called the Corporate Alumnus Program be- 
cause, under its provisions, the Fund joins with 
employees of General Electric in the support of 
the colleges and universities at which these em- 
ployees received their degrees. Within the limits 
of the plan, gifts will be made from the Fund in 
amounts equal to those made by any individual 
-employee-alumnus. 


The Colleges Need More Help 


Up to now, the pattern of corporate assistance 
to higher education has been fairly well established. 
In.the case of General Electric, it has taken the 
forms of gifts and endowments, grants-in-aid, 
equipment for instructional purposes, scholar- 
ships, graduate fellowships, and various kinds of 
coéperative undertakings. The long-range objec- 
tives of these programs have been the fostering of 
an adequate supply of educated manpower and 
the maintenance and improvement of an economic 
and social climate in which General Electric can 
continue to do business, progress, and prosper. 


_ Today, America’s colleges and universities need 
increased support. Their costs are higher; their 
enrollments are higher and will become higher 
still as larger proportions of an increasing youth 
population turn to them for general education 
and professional training. Physical -plants are 
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inadequate; teaching staffs are overtaxed and.-all 
too often underpaid. 


These conditions exist in the face of mounting 
needs for more educated manpower — and more 
talented manpower — on the part of business, 
research, the professions, and government. Our 
free economy and society depend upon the edu- 
cational process for survival and growth. Ameri- 
can business and industry have, then, ample 
reason as good corporate citizens to want to help 
maintain the financial soundness and continued 
growth of these educational institutions. One form 
this support can take is a program of regular, 
systematic giving. 


The Corporate Alumnus 


It is not easy to work out an equitable, positive 
pattern for corporate giving. Should it, for ex- 
ample, give special emphasis to nearby colleges, or 
honorary degrees to company officers, or curricula 
tailored to fit a company’s recruiting needs? 
Should it take into account the giving habits of 
its employee alumni? The characteristics of the 
company will be a determining factor. 


For General Electric, there are no “local” 
colleges, since it has plants in half the 48 states, 
and places of business in all of them. It is one of 
the nation’s largest employers of college-trained 
personnel, outside of government, with upwards 
of 23,000 holders of degrees from more than 500 
colleges and universities. More than 70 per cent 
of these college people have technical or engi- 
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neering degrees, yet in most recent years close to 
45 per cent hired have been non-technical. 


A satisfactory program will share responsibility 
with those who benefit most. The immediate 
beneficiary of American higher education is the 
educated individual, and then through him the 
organization of which he is a part. Therefore it 
has seemed appropriate and fair that both the 
individual alumnus and the employing organiza- 
tion should join in a giving plan. The Corporate 
Alumnus Program, initiated by the General Elec- 
tric Educational and Charitable Fund, a fund 
created by the General Electric Company, was 
devised to implement such a joint effort. 


Rules of the Corporate Alumnus Program 


Here, in official language, are the rules for the 
Program established by the Trustees: — 


The Corporate Alumnus Program provides that 
the General Electric Educational and Charitable 
Fund will contribute to any college or university 
an amount equal to the amount of any contribu- 
tion, or the total of any contributions, made 
during the calendar year 1955 and prior to 
December 15 of that year to the college or uni- 
versity by a General Electric employee who holds 


an earned degree from that institution, subject to 


the following conditions: 


1. The employee’s contribution, in order to 
qualify under this Program, must be the personal 
gift of the employee actually paid to the college 
or university during the calendar year 1955. and 
prior to December 15 of that year in cash or in 
securities having a quoted market value and not 
merely a pledge. 


2. The college or university to qualify must be 
a four-year course, degree-granting institution, 
accredited by the appropriate regional or pro- 
fessional accrediting association and located within 
the United States or its possessions. 


3. Contributions under the Program shall be 
employed by the college or university to realize or 
foster the primary needs and objectives of an 


institution of higher education, namely, of aug-. 


menting the required capital and general operat- 
ing funds, of providing for expanded student 
enrollment, of strengthening educational facilities 
‘and curricula, and of improving incentives for the 
highest quality of teaching. 


4, The employee at the time of his or her con- 


tribution shall be in the active regular employ- 
ment of the General Electric Company or one of 
its wholly-owned subsidiaries and shall have had | 
at least one year of continuous service in such 
employment. 


5. The total contribution. under this Program 
with respect to the contribution or contributions 
of any individual employee shall be limited to the 
sum of $1000 and the total contributions to be- 
made by the Fund under the Program shall not 
exceed the amount appropriated by the Trustees 
of the Fund for this purpose. In the event that 


total employee contributions otherwise coming 


within the terms of this Programi exceed the 
amount so appropriated by the Trustees, the con- 
tributions to be made by the Fund under this 
Program may be apportioned by the Trustees in 
such manner as they may consider equitable and 


proper. 

6. The Trustees shall be entitled, if they deem 
it desirable to do so, to suspend, revoke, or termi- 
nate this Program at any time with respect to 
employee contributions thereafter made. 


7. Any question, whether as to the interpreta- 
tion, application, or administration of the pro- 
visions of this Program or otherwise, shall be 
determined by the Trustees and their decision . 
shall be final. 


What Will the Program Accomplish? 


The Trustees hope that this new program will 
stimulate colleges and universities to work harder 
to obtain the support of their alumni. They hope, 
also, that other companies may find. in this idea 
a pattern appropriate to their own educational 
programs. It is not competitive, since each com- 
pany’s employees are exclusively its own. If it 
were to be widely adopted, there are few colleges 
in America that would not benefit by increased 
alumni giving and by corporate support from 
some segments of industry. 


The corporate alumnus concept, as far as 
General Electric knows, is new. Its full success 
cannot be measured until the end of 1955, so 
there is very little more information that can now 
be given about it. But experience gained in the 
course of the Program will be made available to 
others who are sincerely interested in similar aid 
to higher education. Inquiries may be addressed 
to: General Electric Educational and Charitable 
Fund, Corporate Alumnus Program, One River 
Road, Schenectady 5, New York. 
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SIR: 

It was with eal disturbance that I 
read Pearl S. Buck’s article, “The 
Touch of Life,” in the November issue 
of the Atlantic. Having been a social 
worker for over thirty years, I have 
known many professional social work- 
ers intimately both in their work and 
in their personal lives. It seems to me 
that if social workers are any different 
from others in the community, it is 
only because they have a greater 
devotion to their fellow men and a 
deeper understanding of the troubles 


with which their fellow men struggle. 


T have had under supervision many 
social workers who were not married 
and many who were married; some 
who had children of their own and 
some-who did not. I have never found 
that this made any difference in their 
warmth toward their clients. We all 
know married women and mothers 
who are cold at heart, as we all 
know unmarried women who have the 
greatest tenderness in the world for 
children and for people generally. 


Mrs. Karuarints Wrstwoop 


Elmira Child and Family Service, Inc. — 


Elmira, N.Y. 


SIR: 

Pearl Buck’s article has needed 
writing for some time. I am happy it 
has come from someone so highly 
respected. 

. Asan overtrained social work “ pro- 
fessional” I have long since convicted 
myself of having lost touch. Whether 
it is the lifelessness of textbooks, the 
detachment of so many of my pro- 
fessors, or the agency belief that 
personal involvement means bias, I 
am not sure. But more likely it is the 
delusion. of so many of us in the 
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mental hygiene business that we have 
scientific answers when, in reality, we 
have only cults that haven’t even 
found the right questions to ask. We 
have copious records proving our 
worth in print, but only a rumbling 
anxiety regarding our real imprint 
upon human beings. Our old service 
ideals are now limited by inflexible 
agency functions. These cults have 
become our “professionalism.” 

To be worth while we must recog- 
nize our work as an individual art 
with talent that comes from within. 
It is, at best, refined by a little knowl- 
edge (and most of that.is contested 
or controversial), hopefully enriched 
by the practitioner ’s experiences, and 
guided by his sensitivity and love for 
people. 

Therefore, I am a little frightened 
when Pearl Buck calls us “special- 
ists” and talks of our restoring peo- 
ple’s trust and confidence in us. At 
least those of us in the field of mental 
hygiene are not flawless or godlike, 
even though some of us think we are. 
What we need to create instead, be- 
tween the professional and the lay- 
man, is mutual respect based on a 
recognition that we are both human 
beings. The professional might start 
by allowing himself to enjoy his work 
without asking himself why he en- 
joys it. 

KENNETH VENN 


San Diego, Calif. 
Sr: 


Mrs. Buck’s concept of training 
“non-professionals” to take care of 
“simple” diseases (I doubt that such 
things exist) is certainly not new or 
untried, as the visiting-nurse serv- 
ices established throughout the coun- 
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try prove. “(The fact that Communists 
claim that they are getting results 
from using “non-professionals’’ to 
solve their medical problems certainly 
is the poorest kind of proof that they 
do — and reports obtained from medi- 
cal officers in charge of Chinese pris- 
oners of war in Korea prove the exact 
opposite.) That the missionary, medi- 
cal or otherwise, has not on the whole 
distinguished himself in China or 


elsewhere is a matter of record, but 


let us not confuse mistakes made in 

China with what is going on in the 
United States. 

Cart. Oskar P. Friepires, M.C. 

U.S. Army Hospital 

Fort Dix, NJ. 


Sm: 

_ Pearl $. Buck’s article contains 
derogatory: remarks regarding some 
workers of the social-service agencies. 

My husband and I adopted a child 
from such an agency in this city. The 
woman who is in charge of adop- 
tions is a highly educated, intelligent 
person with warm feelings toward 
children, although she has no children 
of her own. 

Without her complete understand- 
ing of children and their welfare, she 
could not have helped us as she did. 
During the past two years, she has 
visited our home many times, at our 
request, and observed the child, teach- 
ing us many ways to make him a 
happier child and helping us to under- 
stand him. 

Through our experience, we feel 
that Mrs. Buck’s condemnation of 
such persons is not ‘fair. There are 
other occupations, sich as pediatrics 
and teaching, where the professional 
man does not have any deep personal 


experience. However, it is agreed 
that there are exceptions in every 
profession. 

Name withheld 


SIR: 

As a recent adoptive mother I was 
very much surprised at Pearl Buck’s 
article. Her own experiences with 
adopting her family seem to have 
been satisfactory with her, so why is 
she finding fault with the agencies 
now —— twenty years later? 

Let the adoptive mothers speak for 
themselves. She said her “process 
was courteous and civilized.” Well, 
so was mine. Perhaps mine did take 
more time, paper work, and red tape. 
Methods in other businesses have 
changed, so why not in a business that 
deals with human beings? I was in 
Just as much of a hurry as any other 

‘woman, but I’m sure that the time 

involved was not only in the baby’s 
interest but mine too. Having a baby 
the normal way takes nine months 
and sometimes longer. My method 
in acquiring a baby took just a year. 
Is that so terrible? | . 

I also challenge Mrs. Buck’s state- 
ments on unmarried social workers 
and childless social workers.- The lady 
who handled our case is childless her- 
self. I never once thought of her as 
lacking a “loving heart” or as being 
“detached.” She made many a visit 
in our home and is certainly one of 
the warmest people I have ever had 
the pleasure of knowing. 

Our little daughter is now two years 
old and we want another child very 
much. We have applied again and 
have .waited almost a year already. 
We accept the paper work and filing 
methods even if they involve time. 

I hope Mrs. Buck’s article won’t 
discourage other future adoptive par- 
ents from seeking aid from legal 
adoptive agencies. 

Mrs. Fritz GOLDBACH 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


SIR: 
We read with real concern Pearl 
Buck’s article. The statement that 


` many social workers have reached a 


level of professionalism that nullifies 
a deep feeling for their fellow man is 
bound to raise questions about the 
qualifications of people whose lives 
are devoted to serving others. The 
basic requirement of men and women 
who enter social work is that they 
have a warm feeling for other human 
beings. Professional education is only 
the second step in acquiring skill and 
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These two little Korean tots in a 
CCF orphanage in Korea, taking 
part in a Christmas play, are just 


making believe they are the char- 


acters they portray. But a year ago 
it wasnt make believe for them: 
It was all real, too real. The loss 
of their parents and homes, their 
hunger, the cold, the hunting in 
garbage cans and sleeping in door- 
ways, their misery as two among a 


million refugees—all this was piti- 


fully real. They were two little 
suffering victims of a war that had 
ruthlessly taken from them every- 
thing a child needs and left for 
them—nothing. 

But orphanage workers rescued 
them and clothed and fed them and 
gave them shelter and schooling 
and love. And taught them about 
the Star of Bethlehem and about 
Joseph and Mary and the Christ 
Child. | 

Christian Children’s Fund has in 
its Korean orphanages 8,000 happy 
and well cared for children like 
these two youngsters. But there 
are still 50,000 Korean children 
who are homeless. ‘The destruc- 
tion was so complete. Back and 
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forth rumbled the super-tanks and 
super-guns and super-efficient 
bombs and napalm sprayers, crum- 
bling and burning homes and lives 
while the children who did not die 
whimpered in fear and terror in a 
destroyed world without love. 
These surviving Children, who 
are still homeless, can be “adopted.” 
‘The cost in Korea and in all coun- 
tries where CCF‘ operates is ten 
dollars a month and you will re- 
ceive your child’s name, address, 


story and- picture. You can cor- 


respond with your child. Children 
can be “adopted” in CCF orphan- 
ages around the world; in the fol- 
lowing 28 countries: Austria, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Finland, 
Formosa, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
china, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Jor- 
dan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okina- 
wa, Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, United States and Western 
Germany. i 

Established in 1937, Christian 
Children’s Fund is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization 
in the world. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Ce ee e y m o e. RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA i a g e e a a a — sa, 


I wish to “adopt” a boy O 
Ci girl for one year in 


(Name country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a 
year). Enclosed is payment for 
the full year [] first month O 
Please send me the child’s name, 
story, address and picture. I un- 
derstand that I can correspond 
with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the 
adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child- but 
want to help by giving $--............ ; 

Gifts of any amount are 
welcome, 


z + 


Please send me further information... 
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Gifts are deductible from income tax. 
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I Wear a Hearing Aid 
Without Cord on My Neck 





“I wear my hearing aid where Nain 
intended my hearing to be... on my 
head!” Now Marco has designed and 
perfected a scientific marvel—a tiny, 
yet powerful and sensitive instrument 
that can be easily concealed in your hair. 
It eliminates the old fashioned cord 
that for generations has been the mark 
of deafness. Write for free booklet on 
this remarkable new way of hearing to 
Marco, Rm. 3/E, 21 North Third St., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


e Developed by 
Dr. Jonas Salk 
under March of 
Dimes grant. 

e inoculation of, 
425,000 children in 44 states 
financed by March of Dimes, 


@ Results of vaccine evaluation 
by University of Michigan ex- 
pected before 1955 polio epi- 
demic season. 

e Effectiveness of Salk vaccine 
being determined at a cost of 
$7,500,000 in March of Dimes 
funds. 
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greater understanding in helping peo- 
ple help themselves. 

The fact that some social workers 
are not married and have not had 
children does not make a great differ- 
ence in their ability to show love in 
their relationships with others, adults 
or children. Likewise, as mothers 
themselves can testify, the bearing of 
a child does not automatically trans- 


form a woman into a paragon of 


maternal virtue; nor, unfortunately, 
does the daily care of a child always 
produce a “loving heart.” If mater- 
nity is the prime requisite for loving 
children, then Mrs. Buck is also dis- 
barring the many male professionals 
in a number of fields who work with 
people of all ages. 
Mrs. ALICE S. ADLER 
Consultant on Family Problems 
Family Service Association of America 


New York City 


SR: 

I spent my high school years in 
China, and I remember that the chief 
concern of boys and girls who could 
afford a higher education in those 
troublesome days of the Japanese in- 
vasion was not to study the humani- 
ties or even political science. It was 
to become a professional, a scientist in 
a specialized field. Humanities were 
thrown overboard as being archaic 
and not functional. Anyone entering 
college to take social science was 
brushed off. Young men wanted to 
become surgeons, bankers, engineers; 
young women wanted to be physicists, 
chemists, and engineers too. 

The lure of Red China for young 
people from abroad is for the special- 
ists and technicians. And many who 
answer this call avidly claim to be un- 
interested in politics anyway, thereby 
readily allowing themselves to become 
tools of the Communist world. In 
other words, Communism has no use 
for the human person that Pearl Buck 
seeks to preserve in the specialist. It 
is the “detached” specialist that is 
the puppet of their polities. If Com- 
munism should fail, it will fail on this 
score, just as Nationalist China has 
failed. May we of the free world be 
warned by this handwriting on the 
wall. 


Eustis Croy LEE 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SIR: 

Pearl Buck’s article portrayed a 
biased point of view. I would suggest 
that Mrs. Buck read Hayakawa’s 
Language in Action, which points out 


that “cow 1 is not cow 2.” She is 


attacking the whole nursing profes- 


sion because of an unfortunate experi- 
ence with one nurse. Believe me, the 
great majority of nurses would attack 
even more loudly than Mrs. Buck 
those few nurses who carry the touch 
of death. 

I believe, too, that Mrs. Buck 
should know that the medical profes- 
sion 7s facing the problems resulting 
from specialization. It is no longer 
possible for one doctor.to be a special- 
ist in all fields of medicine. 

Lastly, I gather that Mrs. Buck’s 
opinion of the social worker was 


formed a number of years ago. The 


preparation and function of a social 
worker have changed greatly in the 
past ten years. I would suggest that 
Mrs. Buck become acquainted with 
some of the changes. 

No professional group can achieve 
100 per cent perfection; there will al- 
ways be a few misfits, a few “cold 
fish” —- but why base judgments on 
the few? 


THELMA INGLES 
Durham, N.C. 


SIR: 

After reading the article by Pearl 
S. Buck, I feel compelled as a some- 
what biased layman to add a few 
words of explanation and a word in 
defense of doctors. 

Numerous articles have appeared 
in the press and in journals, castigat- 
ing doctors for practically everything 
they do. In many such articles, the 
country doctor is discussed with nos- 
talgia and great affection. “He was at 
their beck and call at all hours and 
he enjoyed a confidence that was as- 
tounding and touching.” I venture to 
say that the average country doctor, 
and city doctor too, is still answering 
becks and calls at all hours. True, he 
may encourage the patient to come to 
his office, if at all possible, since much 
of the equipment which has become 
an integral part of the medical profes- 
sion cannot be transported in his 
automobile. Forty years ago, it could 
not have been transported by horse 
or buggy either, but neither was it 
available. Yesterday’s doctor per- 
haps enjoyed a confidence greater 
than that which doctors enjoy to- 
day. I believe, however, that this 
was due to the fact that his academic 
standing, in a day when a college 
degree was a rarity and a high school 
diploma a luxury, automatically gave 
him greater prestige. Today’s patient 
is well educated, and through wide- 
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spread reading of articles dealing with 
medical procedures published by both 
doctors and laymen, he realizes that 
the doctor is neither infallible nor 
omniscient. . 

“Modern doctors live at a far 
higher standard than-our old country 
doctor did.” Don’t people in general 
live at a far higher standard than they 
did twenty years ago? I am unable to 
drive around town and differentiate 
between the houses of doctors and the 
houses of successful (and sometimes 
unsuccessful) businessmen or skilled 
craftsmen. 

I feel obliged to explain that I am 
the lay administrator of a medium- 
sized medical center. My views were 
not solicited and represent only my 
own opinions. My closing opinion is 
that the two-dollar doctor’s call so 
wistfully recalled in Mrs. Buck’s ar- 
ticle is lingering somewhere along the 
path taken by the twenty-five-cent 
steak. | 

Ricuarp E. Anprerson, Bus. Mer. 


St. Louis Park Medical Center 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SIR: 

I was deeply shocked by Mrs. 
Buck’s article. Her reasons for at- 
tacking our modern doctors seem 
meaningless and thoughtless. 

If it were not for the increased num- 
ber of specialists we have today, the 
enormously increased volume of pa- 
tients could not be cared for. The 
general practitioner, fortunately, can 
distribute his patients who need spe- 
cialized care to the men best fitted to 
receive them, and in this way he is 
able to take care of those in his own 
field himself. . 

How can Mrs. Buck ignore the 
magnificent work done in caring for 
thousands of destitute people that 
half a century ago would have been 
left to die? It has not been done 
by socialized medicine, but by teams 
of able men and women inspired by a 
desire to conquer disease and a devo- 
tion to their work that should move 
us to deepest gratitude. 


Mrs. H. Wicx1irre Rose 
New York City 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Five weeks’ notice is necessary to 
effect changes of address. Please give 
old as well as new address, preferably 


supplying actual address label from 
your copy. Send all changes to THE 
ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 








Schools > Camps 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


NICHOLS Business Administration 

and Executive Training 
JUNIOR Personalized Individual Anal- 
An investment in 


ysis Plan. 
COLLEGE Education. Degree granting. 
International clientele. Small 


classes. Unexcelled location, 
FOR MEN 200-acre campus. Modern dor- 
Dudley 3, Mass. 


mitories. All sports, 
James L. Conrad, 
Pres.. 





ing with E.R.C, unit on campus. 


CHAUNCEY HALL SCHOOL 


For boys. Specialized preparation for M.I.T, and other 
engineering schools and for colleges of liberal arts. Indiv- 
idual attention through unique ‘‘checking’’ system. Enter 
June 1 (complete school year in January} or Sept, 26. 


R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 558 Boylston St., Boston i6, Mass. 





MILFORD 


College preparatory. Famous for its’ teaching since 1916. 
Very small classes develop proper study habits, Optional ag~- 
celeration for mature students. 132 yrs’ work in 12mos. Spa- 
cious campus. New term January 31, Grades 8-12, 


Wiliam D. Pearson, Headmaster, Mllferd 7, Conn. 





FORK UNION MILITARY ACADEMY 


Our ONE SUBIECT PLAN of Study has increased Honor 
Roll 50%, Fully accredited. ROTC highest rating. 16 
modern bldg 8., 2 gyms. UPPER SCHOOL, Grades 8-12: 
Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL 1-7. For Bklt. & eatalog, write 


Dr. J. G. Wicker, Box 231, Fork Union, Va. 


CO-ED SCHOOLS 











CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL of WESTON 


Co-educational; day & boarding: grades 7-12; college pre- 
paratory, progressive. Music, art, dramatics, shop, sports & 
Work program. Self-government '& all around development 
emphasized. 60 acre campus 15 miles from Boston. 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster, Weston 93, Mass. 





SOLEBURY SCHOOL 


College preparstory school in Bucks Co. for boys and 
girls, grades 6-12. Separate campus for girls. Small classes. 
Strong faculty. Broad curriculum. Interscholastic sports. 
Art, music, drama, Country campus near N. ¥. C., Phila. 


William P. Orrick, Headmaster, Box A, New Hope, Pa, 





WESTTOWN 


A Friends’ School. Prepares boys and girls for college 
under the moral and spiritual standards of Quaker educa- 
tion. Grades 8-12. Graduates in over 125 ‘colleges. Sports, 
work program. Est. 1799. Near Philadelphia. Catalog. 


J, Kirk Russell, Dir. of Adm., Box 581, Westtown, Pa, 





THE ANDERSON SCHOOL 


bt one Pr a acered., coed, college preparation. 
Grades 2 to 12 & 2 yr. post-grad. Expert guidance staff. 
Resident Psychiatrist & Psychologist, Individualized classes, 
Activity program stressed, 235 acres. Enroll any time. Catalog. 


L. A. Gage, M. A., Hdm., Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


THE LEELANAU SCHOOLS 


Accredited coed enllege preparatory on shores of Lake 
Mich. Grades 6-12. Hemelike atmosphere for (Christian 
Scientists and others. Music, art, shop. Scholarships. All 
sports incl. riding; ski school. Work program. Catalog. 


Charles W. Shinn, Headmaster, Box A, Glen Arbor, Mich. 


HOME-STUDY 





FOR REAL JOB SECURITY —get an I.C.S. diploma! 


You study your own exact needs in your spare time, at 
your own pace. No interference with work or social life. 


I. + is the oldest and largest sehool, 277 courses. 

» Business, indusirfal, engineering, academic, high 
school, One for you. Direct, job related, Redrock facts and 
theory pius. practical application. Complete lesson and 
answer service. No, scrimp Re Pinions to graduates. Write 
for 2 free books-—‘‘ eed’? gold mine plus Career 
Catalog, (Mention field of training gesired.} 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Write today: Box 17757N, Scranton 9, Pa. 





Opportunity for Military Train-. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Fully aeeredited, Awards A 
lege transfer, terminal and 





LIVING, 


AL tegree, Cols 
pre-professional courses, 
Limited enrollment. a one student seadersh ip. Beauti- 


ful campus, All s . Swimming pool oclal Hre, 
Inclusive fee, N.Y.C. 50 miles. Literature on request. 


Bax 401 Hackettstown, New Jersey 





KENT PLACE SCHOOL 


Notable college preparation sincsa 1894, Spacious firc 
proof residence for grades 6-12. Country campus 20 mile 
from N.Y.C. Excellent dramaties and arts. Separate musi 
building. All sports and activities, Exceptional riding. 


Florence C. Wolfe, Headmistress, Summit, New Jersey 


HARRIS FLORIDA SCHOOL 


ESTABLISHED in 1914. Accredited. 
Separate departments for older ‘and younger girls, 
Catalogue and Viewbook upon request. 

1053 Brickell Avenue, Miami, Florida 


SUMMER CAMPS 
BOYS’ CAMPS 








SUSQUEHANNA 


Boys 5-16. Mt. camp on private lake., New Milford, Pr: 
3Tth yr, 825 acres. Daily riding, complete course in horse 
manship. 40 CAMP-OWNED HORSES. Own farm. Al 
sports. 4 age groups. Personal development our aim. Booklet 


Robert T. Smith New Milford, Pa. 





FRIDAY MOUNTAIN CAMP 


Situated on Friday Mountain in Bear Creek Valley {2 
miles SW of Austin}. Every boy rides every day. Swim 
ming, hiking, shooting, tennis, and other games. Age 
7-14, Select clientele. Two terms, June and July. Catalog 


Rodney J. Kidd, 913 East 38th Street, Austin, Texas 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


Accredited grades 9-12, Balanced educational, religtour 
military program. Preparatory or general. Small classes 
ROTC. Sports for all; gym, pool, armory, golf, Many actiy 
ities. Episcopal. Est. 1858. Summer School-Camp. Catalog 


Dir. of Admissions, 551] Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 


ECOLE CHAMPLAIN — FRENCH CAMP 


Girls 6-15. On Lake Champlain. Conversational Frenc 
with European counselors. Tuition includes daily riding 
sailing, water sports, tennis, dramaties, music, art, dancing 
32nd year. Sunday services, Three age groups. 


Mrs. E. F. Chase, 50 8. Willard St., Burlington, Vt. 


COED CAMPS 


ARNOLD WESTERN RANCH 


Summer adventure and fun for boys and giris (8-18), 60 
acre Colorado ranch near Rocky Mt. Nati Park, Horses 
rodeo, pack trips, all sports, nature study, music, art 
dramatics, scenic motor trips. Nurse, Dietitian, Catalog 


C. A. Arnold, Dir., 1224 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago Ji 











Interested in a camp position next summer’ 
The Atlantic's Camp Department is starting 
just such a service. 


Write for our questionnaire. 


| 25 C 








Way out West to London... 


Australians have been flying across the 
Pacific longer than anybody else.. Kingsford- 
Smith did it first, in 1928, and Qantas% Super 
Constellations (the only trans-Pacific Super 
Constellations) still do it. And you can‘do it.and 
a good deal more if you’re of a mind. 

Qantas, Australia’s overseas airline, ex- 
tends across the world from San Francisco to 
the South Seas, the Orient, the Middle East; 
to South Africa; to Rome and London. It’s one 
of the oldest.(1920) and longest airlines in the 
world: 68,000 exceptionally comfortable miles 
serving 26 countries on 5 continents. 

Now about Captain John Connolly up there. 


: Australia’s 





Like all Qantas pilots, he is a good head and 
an experienced one. He has flown 3,000,000 
miles. His Super Constellation crew of ten 


‘includes three cabin staffers, which makes 


for service to match the cuisine, champagne, 
sleeper chairs, etc., all splendid. 

This adds up to a very good thing, and we 
are sure you'd enjoy flying Super Constel- 
lations with us. For further details ask your 
trave] agent or call at Qantas offices in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver; BOAC 
offices in New York, Chicago, Washington, 
D. C., Boston, Detroit, Dallas, Miami, Montreal, 
Toronto. 


Pronounce the Q as in well-Qualified. 


Overseas Airline 


Service fo New Zealand, Samoa, Tahiti in cooperation with TEAL 
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. THE FREEDOM TO THINK 


by ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. 


F THE universities had not recently brought 
the social sciences into the curriculum, they 
would have saved themselves a lot of trouble. 
Their freedom would have been attacked very 

little in the twentieth century. The struggle be- 
. tween the natural sciences and religion ended in an 
armistice decades ago. Geology no longer battles 
against Genesis, and evolution can be taught with 
impunity outside Tennessee and Mississippi. New 
theories and discoveries in physics, chemistry, and 
biology are enthusiastically heralded. They may 
enable us to save sick men by the hundreds or 
slaughter well men by the hundreds of thousands. 
They may bring about inventions which will add 
to our comfort and help the advertising business. 
As for the humanities, innovation has always been 
welcomé since Homer said, “Men ever love the 
song that rings newest in the ear.” 

The professor who indulges in heterodox views 
about economics, government, international affairs, 
and law, on the other hand, occupies the front page 
of newspapers beside bank robbers. Columnists 
bracket him with spies. The lightning he keeps 
attracting does not spare the university where he 
works. If it protects itself from the storm by send- 
ing him away, it will often lose the teaching and re- 
search of a distinguished scholar, and it will surely 
demoralize his colleagues and lessen its future power 
- to recruit a strong faculty. Yet, if the university 
dares to retain the unpopular professor, it too will 


become a favorite target for professional patriots. 
The sources of indispensable funds may. perhaps 
dry up, and many parents of desirable undergradu- 
ates, present or potential, will be honestly dis- 
turbed. One of the great calamities of these angry 
attacks on disliked ideas in universities is that they 


distract the heads of an institution from their vital 


task of facilitating thought and ask them to stifle 
thought. 

People are inclined to regard the multiplication 
table as characteristic of all education — some- 
thing which is just so and not otherwise, which once 
learned stays with you through life. When a pro- 
fessor expresses to his class ideas about politics or 
economics with which the critics ‘disagree, they 
think it just as bad as telling boys and girls that 
seven times nine is sixty-one. Of course there is a 
core of indubitable knowledge in education, but 
most of the teacher’s task consists In imparting 
methods for understanding what is still unknown 
and for dealing with it wisely. The best kind of 
education was what Mark Twain got as an appren- 
tice pilot on the Mississippi. After he had learned 
all the shoals and points in the river from St. Louis 
to New Orleans, he found that many of them had 
changed. He had to learn them all over again; and 
better yet, he had to know how to be perpetually 
acquiring information through which he could pre- 
dict those changes. 

Mistakes are easier to make in such a process than 
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in the communication of an established body of 
knowledge. Yet it is absurd to assume that such 
mistakes will warp the minds of students for life. 

This is one reason why citizens at large are scared 
about teachers. They think that students believe 
what they hear in college. Did these anxious folk 
do that when they were in college themselves? 
They are like Mr. Dooley — “I remember when I 
was a little boy, but I don’t remember how I was a 
little boy.” They have forgotten what it was like 
to be young. 

Undergraduates do not believe all that their 
professors tell them, even if it happens to be right. 
A great many teachers of economics in colleges in 
my boyhood were for low tariffs, but students who 
went out of their classrooms into business were 
soon protectionists. A former Secretary of State 
told me, while he was in law school, that what wor- 
ried him about education at Yale was that most of 
his classmates were rapidly becoming just like their 
fathers. The frequent fear of citizens that radical 
professors produce radical students is not borne out 
by my experience. The most fertile nursery of 
Socialists I have known was the classroom of Pro- 
fessor Thomas Nixon Carver, a conservative of the 
toughest fiber. The reaction against his teaching 
produced the flourishing Harvard Socialist Club 
around 1910. One of its members, John Reed, is 
buried in the walls of the Kremlin. Another So- 
clalist Club member was Walter Lippmann. Boys 
and girls do not really think always like their 
teachers, nor do they necessarily go on thinking like 
themselves when in college. Life wears us all down. 
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Ton capacity of citizens to adjust themselves wisely 
to changes is particularly urgent in matters of 
government, law, economic transactions, and other 
areas of the social sciences. Even if there were no 
new inventions, we should be foolish to expect ideas 
to stay as they are, however satisfactory we now 
find them. Sometimes it is hard for a community 
to see the need for new methods of conducting its 
affairs even though that'need is great. The Indus- 
trial Revolution. caused an immediate, enormous, 
and never-ending growth of metropolitan areas, 
whose problems could not possibly be handled ef- 
ficiently by the old simple, overlapping govern- 
ments of counties, townships, and cities in a partic- 
ular region like Greater New York. And yet it was 
decades before’men began asking what kind of gov- 
ernment ought to replace those which had hopelessly 
broken down. 
= [n the United States today institutions are not 
frozen, nor are they so anywhere in the free world 
from which we must seek allies. As the newly in- 
dependént nations of Asia plan their governments, 
we ought not to be shocked if they decide to govern 
themselves in ways which are somewhat unfamiliar 


to us. The numerous problems the American peo- 
ple face at home or in their relations with other 
countries call for inventiveness and wisdom on the 
part of the few who propose solutions and of the 
many who decide whether to accept or modify or 
reject them. Devotion to tradition is useless here. 
The inevitability of change requires our unyielding 
maintenance of the principle of open discussion, 
not only for ideas and persons we like but also for 
those we detest. l 

This brings me to what I want to say most. The 
universities of the United States are taking an in- 
dispensable share in the work of continuously test- 
ing, readjusting, and improving the machinery of 
human relations, and nobody ‘else can do what — 
they do. Of course, a great deal of this work will 


always be carried on by the active men in the field 


such as politicians, journalists, lawyers, judges, and 
businessmen. They have an experience, a sense of 
what is possible and other qualities of mind which 
are rare among professors. 

still, no matter how shrewd the practical men 
are, they are absorbed in a crowded succession of 
immediate tasks; and this leaves them far less time 
than professors have for taking long views. Few 
social problems are wholly novel. One may seem 
so to the man in the field, but the professor is likely 
to have encountered something resembling it dur- 
ing his researches. At least he knows where to look 
for it. He is like a specialist consulted by a family 
doctor about a baffling illness. The specialist hunts 
up medical case-records of decades ago. He dis- 
covers how similar symptoms were diagnosed and 
treated, and what was the outcome. Moreover, the 
teacher’s task of making difficulties plain to under- 
graduates fits him to translate technicalities into 
language which is intelligible to any thoughtful 
layman. . 

In former times in England and the United States 
there were a considerable number of able men out- 
side universities who had sufficient leisure to take 
long views of society and put them into books. 
Remember the influence exerted by Jeremy Ben- 


tham and Walter Bagehot. John Stuart Mill did 


not even go to college. Most of the great American 
historians of the nineteenth century held no pro- 
fessorships. However, with high taxes and modern 
pressures we can no longer count on getting the 
help we need from such independent men. No 
doubt, there will still be an occasional farsighted 
columnist like Walter Lippmann, an occasional 
part-time historian like Douglas Southall Freeman. 
But the major contributions to comprehensive 
thinking about the problems of society will have to 
come from the universities. Think of Adam Smith 
at Glasgow, Blackstone at Oxford, Wythe the 
teacher of John Marshall at William and Mary, 
Thomas Cooley at Michigan, William Graham 
Sumner at Yale, Woodrow Wilson at Princeton, 
Frank Taussig at Harvard, to mention a few. 
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The professor in a social science performs his 
indispensable task in several different ways. He 
writes himself. He teaches the writers of the fu- 
ture. Still more important, he trains potential 
politicians and voters to deal wisely and well with 
the problems which they will have to face. And 
the classroom discussions teach him as well as his 
students; he discovers, the weak spots in his views 
and puts them into print more clearly than if he 
wrote in isolation. ` ; 

What I am saying about the indispensable task 
of a university applies to all universities in the 


United States, public or endowed, and particularly - 


to the former. As taxes rise, endowed universities 
lose and state universities gain. The fact that these 
public universities are ultimately controlled by 
legislatures ought to be irrelevant to their per- 
formance of the indispensable task of supplying 
long views about the problems of society. The gov- 
ernment pays judges, but it does not tell them how 
to decide. An independent state university is as 
essential to the community as an independent 
judiciary. Legislatures make it possible for scholars 
to think and teach. There the political part in 
. education should end. When he who pays the 
piper insists on calling the tune, he is not likely to 
get much good music. 

For many decades the American universities 
have been performing their indispensable task. 
All of a sudden they are gravely hampered in 
carrying it out by current fears of radicalism. 
There is no class of people more injured by re- 
pression than teachers. If you confine the teacher 
in his thinking, what do you leave him? That is 
his Job, to think. Universities should not be trans- 
formed, as in Nazi Germany, into loudspeakers for 
the men who wield political power. If they are de- 
prived of freedom of thought and speech, there is 
no other place to which citizens can confidently 
turn for long views about public issues. Here and 
there some courageous writer or speaker may still 
make himself known, but such men are no sub- 
stitute for the present systematic creation and 
communication of ideas which take place-in our 
universities. 
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Wirxovr attempting any exhaustive presentation 
of current efforts to block the indispensable task of 
universities, I want to speak of three kinds of at- 
tacks on professors who express unwelcome views 
about the social sciences. Right away let me make 
it plain that I am not writing about professors who 
are really Communists. Only a handful of such 
men have been discovered among university teach- 
ers during all the investigations by Congress and 
state legislatures. Many university presidents have 
announced that they will not hire or keep a Com- 
munist on their faculties. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is well informed about members of 


the Communist, Party. There is plenty of federal 
legislation to take care of dangerous revolutionaries 
on or off the campus. l 
What began years ago as an onslaught on a few 
Communist scholars has been long since trans- 
formed into an onslaught on a great many scholars 
who are not Communists, but who are suspected 
of holding views which happen to be unpopular 


‘with an influential number of citizens. 


Let me give some concrete illustrations. The 
University of Colorado was urged to dismiss an 
economist for favoring a Missouri Valley Authority 
like the TVA. A prominent alumnus of Harvard 
Law School refused to give any money for its new 
dormitories unless the leading American astronomer 
was turned out of Harvard Observatory for pre- 
siding over a meeting at the Waldorf of scientists 
and other thinkers from all over the world, includ- 
ing (with our government’s definite sanction) some 
from the Soviet Union. No evidence. was offered 
that the astronomer was-a Communist. The Re- 
gents of the University of California expressly said 
that none of the numerous distinguished professors 
they discharged were Communists. In California 
too, a professor’s textbook on American history was 
denounced because he wrote that the Supreme 
Court reacted to the.wishes and thinking of the 
people when it eventually held New Deal legislation 
to be constitutional. This, said the critic, was 
subtly hidden Communist propaganda; in fact the 
Court decides cases free of such pressures. 

The first and most far-flung attack on freedom in 
the social sciences is modeled on The Red Network 
by Elizabeth Dilling, who ended her career by 
being tried under the Smith Act among a mass of 


- anti-Semites and Nazi sympathizers. The attack 


takes the form of an enormous amount of talk about 
the membership of professors in so-called subversive 
organizations. The word “subversive” has no 
precise definition in American law. It is as vague 
as “heretical” was in the medieval trials which 
sent men to the stake. Some government official 
or some group of politicians classifies an organiza- 
tion as subversive, and a university is thereupon 
urged to dismiss every professor who ever had any 
connection with that organization. | 

Aside from the harm to teaching, there are great 
dangers to our national life in this endeavor to 
interfere by law with freedom of discussion through 
organizations. We are engaged in twisting out of 
all recognizable shape one of the leading traditions 
of American life: the possibility of freely forming 
associations for all sorts of purposes — religious, | 
political, social; and economic. If we look back 
over our national history, we see that many of the 
most significant political changes began with the 
efforts of some informal group which was much dis- 
liked by the ordinary run of citizens — for example, 
Abolitionists, women suffragists, and Populists, who 


- advocated the election of Senators by the people 
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and a federal income tax. The appearance of a 
group favoring one side of an issue often aroused 
a group of opponents, and the public profited from 
its opportunity to judge between competing pres- 
entations of both sides of an important national 
problem. Under modern conditions, freedom of 
` speech under the First Amendment is likely to be 
ineffective if it means only the liberty’of an isolated 
individual to talk about his ideas. 

When it comes to depriving professors of their 
lifetime careers because of membership in a “sub- 
versive” organization, there are often weak links 
in the chain of reasoning of the attackers. 

First, the characterization of the particular or- 
ganization as subversive is a delicate task, which 
is rarely undertaken in a judicial manner. Clearly 
legitimate purposes may be mingled with purposes 
which are objectionable to many Americans. Some 
men join for the legitimate purposes and others 
for the objectionable purposes. Legislative investi- 
gating committees tend ta assume that a few Com- 
munists in the organization are enough to condemn 
it as a whole. One of them remarked, “How much 
poison does it take to make a cup of coffee harmful?” 
In fact, the mere membership of a professor in an 
organization has little significance until one knows 
whether he was one of the radicals or one of the 
conservatives or simply mailed a small check to 
further the legitimate purposes and went back to 
reading a learned book. 
` Anything can happen when people get started 
on this business of outlawing groups, not for any 
crimes committed by either the group or any of its 
members, but for having some vaguely bad ideas 
or some vaguely bad members. 

Another weak link is the determination of the 
professor’s membership in a stigmatized organiza- 
tion. It is not a matter of record like being a stock- 
holder in a business corporation. Or take a club. 
A man is elected to it, he pays regular dues, he re- 
signs in order to stop his dues; but in these propa- 
ganda enterprises, joining and leaving are very 
informal and dues are either loosely cdllected or 
nonexistent. If one comes to dislike new associates 
or new purposes, he just stops doing anything; 
there is no particular reason for taking the time 
and trouble to write a letter of resignation. Often 
the alleged member has no knowledge of belonging 
to the organization at all. Somebody inside it put 
his name on its mailing list, which gets into the 
hands of a legislative committee, and that’s enough. 
I am red-listed by the House Un-American Activi- 
‘ties Committee in the National Federation of Con- 
stitutional Liberties and the Veterans of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Brigade. My only relation with these 
two groups was to open-some envelopes and put the 
stuff right into my wastebasket without bothering 
to reply. 

Finally, I come to the worst weakness of this red 
network. Suppose a professor did undoubtedly sign 


a petition to the President to pardon some Com- 
munist whom he thought to be unjustly imprisoned, 
or joined the National Lawyers Guild when he was 
too young to get into the American Bar Association, 
or gave twenty dollars to help refugees from Franco 
Spain get medical care. This is only one aspect of 
that professor’s activities. It took only a small 
fraction out of one working day. You need to 
know a great deal more about the man before you 
can determine his real outlook on politics. and 
society. l 

The legislative investigating committees rarely 
bother to find out this “great deal more” about 
the man they classify as subversive. Take just one 
example. They red-list the late Charles A. Beard 
the historian. He was so objectionable a man that 
the California schools were urged to throw out a 
textbook. on Our Constitution because the bibli- 
ography cites Beard, who “has been affiliated with 
(five) Communist-front organizations.” One was 
the Non-Partisan Committee for the Re-election of 
Vito Marcantonio to Congress. The others: were 
equally short-lived affairs, gotten up to file a peti-: 
tion in Washington or appear at congressional 
hearings on a specific subject. No mention of 
Beard’s long membership in the American Political — 
Science Association and the American Historical 
Association; he was one of only two scholars who 
served as president of both these learned societies. 
No mention of The Rise of American Civilization or 
his dozen other books. Yet these lists are used, with 
no independent verification, by columnists -and in- 
furiated alumni as if they possessed the accuracy 
of a financial rating by Dun & Bradstreet. 

It is high time for a group of trustworthy men to 
evaluate this red network. Let them take all the 
non-Communists who have been labeled as “fellow 
travelers” and “subversive” on these lists. Tell 
American citizens how many persons are really 
dangerous to the safety of the nation out of a total 
which includes Beard, Ed Murrow, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Frank P. Graham, Lin Yutang, Roscoe 
Pound, and James Bryant Conant. 

The whole thing ought to be put into the in- 
cinerator. No more government by gossip. 
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‘Ls second attack on universities is the rapidly 
increasing practice of singling out teachers in pub- 
lic and endowed institutions for test oaths and 
compulsory declarations of loyalty. Thus to regard 
all professors as potential transgressors is an insult 
to law-abiding and hard-working men and women. 
Teachers were once esteemed in American com- 
munities, but now they are treated en masse as if 
they were peculiarly inclined to betray their coun- 
try. Alexander Hamilton, whom nobody would 
call a radical, denounced the expurgatory oath 
which was designed to root out Tories in New York: 
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It was to excite scruples in the honest and con- 
scientious, and to hold out a bribe to perjury. ... 
Nothing can be more repugnant to the true genius of 
the common law than such an inquisition’. . . into 
the consciences of men. 


These test oaths for teachers are a subtle way of 
enforcing upon them the view which happens to 
be dominant for the time being. They revive a de- 
tested practice used in England and Ireland in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to impose re- 
ligious uniformity upon teachers. They combine 
insult with futility. No really revolutionary pro- 
fessor would boggle at taking them. If they get rid 
of anybody, it is “the honest and conscientious” 
as Hamilton said. 

The Massachusetts Loyalty Oath, enacted in 1935 
im response to assertions that the schools and col- 
leges of the Commonwealth were riddled with Com- 
munists and traitors, has not ferreted out a single 
teacher with the slightest taint of disloyalty. In the 
subsequent nineteen years, only five teachers and 
professors have failed to take the oath. What is 
especially significant is that these five men and 
women had served for years with unquestioned de- 
votion. They stopped their lifework because they 
were sensitive people who thought it wrong to be 
forced to swear that they possessed the common 
virtues of decent citizens. 

Some supporters of loyalty oaths cannot under- 
stand why professors who are far from being Com- 
munists should object to swearing, “I am not a 
member of the Communist Party or any other or- 
ganization which advocates the overthrow of the 
government by force and violence.” If it’s true, 
why not say so? Why all this fuss? 

Scholars object to being forced to plead “Not 
guilty” before any evidence of guilt is produced. 
They object to making a public avowal of their 
loyalty and their allegiance to the pursuit of truth, 
when these qualities ought never to have been 
doubted. Picture the parallel situation of a loyal 
wife whose suspicious husband demands a public 


assertion — at a dinner party in their home — - 


that she has never been unfaithful to him. “If it’s 
true, why not say so?” 

If we are going to revive the abomination of 
expurgatory oaths, why stop at one profession and 
one kind of objectionable behavior? Why not ex- 
tend the device to other occupations and other of- 
fenses? Let us require every Congressman to swear 
that there were no illegal practices at his election 
and that he has never accepted a bribe or taken a 
kickback out of the salary of his secretary. Let us 
require every lawyer to swear that he has never 
solicited clients by ambulance-chasing, every doc- 
tor that he has never performed an abortion, and 
every businessman that he has never violated 
the antitrust laws. Imagine the indignation which 
these proposals would raise from men who see no 
harm in teachers’ oath laws. Yet these offenses are 


far more frequent in the respective occupations 
than disloyalty among teachers, and they are at 
least as injurious to society. 

It is high time to stop this persistent probing of 
the patriotism of professors and schoolteachers. 
We teachers have a difficult job and perhaps we 
are not doing it very successfully, but we shall 
surely do it worse when misguided people are con- 
stantly tearing us up by the roots to see whether we 
are growing straight or crooked. 


ə 


Ejsis I want to speak of the attack on scholars 
at the frontiers of the United States. Our govern- 
ment, six years ago, signed the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, which proclaims “freedom 

. to seek, receive, and impart information and 
ideas . . . regardless of frontiers.” This freedom 
embodies the experience of centuries. Many notable 
contributions to the art and literature of the world 
have been made by men who wrote or published in 
countries not their own — Dante, Locke, Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Heine, and Mazzini. 
Foreign scholars have enriched thought at universi- 
ties ever since Erasmus sojourned at Cambridge. 
Of late years, they have gathered at many inter- 
national conferences with great benefit to intellec- 
tual and practical progress. 

The values just described will be hard to obtain 
if our government continues its present inhospitality 
to traveling thinkers on the ground of their real 
or supposed political opinions. Men with original 
ideas to give the world do not fall into orthodox 
patterns. If they did, they would probably be 
unable to tell us anything new. The writer who 
complies strictly with established views is usually 
not worth listening to. 

We have come a long, long way from Thomas 
Jefferson, whose name is so frequently invoked by 
the politicians who have brought about the present 
laws of the United States. He invited professors 
from abroad to the University of Virginia, which 
(he wrote) “will be based on the illimitable freedom 
of the human mind. For here we are not afraid to 
follow truth wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate 
error so long as reason is left free to combat it.” 
Our government is repudiating the spirit of Jef- 
ferson just at the time when it is more important 
than ever before that the free countries of the world 
should pool their intellectual resources for the sake 
of preserving their freedom and i increasing human 
welfare. 

The doors of the United States are now locked on 
both sides. When American scholars are asked to 
lecture at European universities or attend impor- 
tant conferences, their passports may be denied by 
subordinate officials or delayed so long that the 
object of the journey is wrecked. Linus Pauling, 
former president of the American Chemical So- 
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ciety and winner of the 1954 Nobel Prize in Chemis- 
try, was invited to take part in a discussion of the 
structure of proteins.at the Royal Society in London 
on May 1, 1952. Pauling applied for a passport 
on January 24. Through the efforts of Senator 
Wayne Morse, he finally got it — on July 15. Ten 
weeks too late for the Royal Society meeting! 

Meanwhile, some of the most distinguished think- 
ers in free countries have been refused visas to 
enter the United States and help us advance our 
knowledge. According to a very measured and 
painstaking examination of such cases In the Bulle- 
tin of Atomic Scientists for October, 1952, none of 
the many excluded foreign scholars there discussed 
would have been dangerous to the United States if 
admitted, and not one had the remotest tinge of 
Communism. The natural sciences are the chief 
sufferers from this policy, but the social sciences are 
by no means left free. Michael Polanyi, for ex- 
ample, is Professor of Social Studies at Manchester 
in England. Polanyi was among the distinguished 
scholars whom Princeton gathered at its bicentenary 
in 1946, but in 1951 he was not allowed to return. to 
the United States to occupy the chair of Social 
Philosophy at the University of Chicago. The 
adamant American consul never looked at any of 
Polanyi’s writings. 

Visas are not always denied, only delayed without 
reasons. “JI waited, but nothing happened.” “Weeks 
and months elapsed without an answer.” Anybody 
who has been shocked by Menotti’s opera The Con- 
sul will find its scenes re-enacted in offices which 
fly the Stars and Stripes. 

The restoration of freedom of movement for 
journalists; creative writers, scientists, and other 
scholars can be accomplished without modifying 
the general immigration laws of the United States. 
These are primarily designed to determine the 
character of our permanent population. The re- 
strictions are framed with regard to aliens who wish 
to settle in new homes here for the rest of their lives 
and eventually become citizens. The present na- 
tional policy as to such persons is that they must 
not differ very much from the mass of our popula- 
tion. It was not the policy which brought over 


Roger Williams and built up the colonies and the > 


states, but it is firmly established now. My point 
is that restrictions which may be suitable for in- 
tending settlers are undesirable and needless for 
scholars who wish to come here for a short time. 
The obstacles to free trade in ideas are not satis- 
factorily removed by the provision of the existing 
law which allows the Attorney General to issue 
exceptional dispensations to a few temporary visi- 
tors. Such special favors take a long time, and 
they are a shabby recognition of the good which 


distinguished thinkers and writers from our side. 


of the iron curtain can bring to the intellectual life 
of the United States. Each proposal to disregard 
our immigration laws for the sake of benefiting 


s 
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some individual may possibly. raise an outery 
among Congressmen and columnists. 

Consideration òf this matter by intelligent writ- 
ers in the press with the help of our leading learned 
societies might shape public opinion and eventually 
persuade Congress to place temporary visitors to 
the United States in a separate category from 
permanent settlers. When a foreigner is not going 
to stay here, we do not really need to worry about 
his present or past political and economic views or 
his present or past membership in various organiza- 
tions, so long as he himself will not do any bad acts 
during his visit. The only real question is, Will 
this scholar endanger the public safety if we let 
him in? Proof submitted directly to high authori- 
ties- m Washington by an American university- or 
learned society that it has arranged for the scholar 
to give lectures or attend conferences here ought to 
go a long way to satisfy this test. The institution 
which thus sponsored the visa would feel a moral 
responsibility for the proper behavior of its guest. 
There would be no need for a distinguished scholar 
to be grilled by a consul, no need for long delays 
while many letters crossed the Atlantic, little or no — 
occasion for publicity. 

Anybody who regards this simple procedure as 
perilously hospitable to “subversive” foreigners. 
ought to remember that Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and most other countries of free Europe re- 
quire no visas whatever for a visiting American. 
He just needs a passport to get in and stay in, so 
long- as he behaves himself. Yet those countries 
are three thousand-miles nearer to the Soviet Union 
and its satellites than we are. If they are willing 
to take a chance on our citizens, why are we afraid 


. to take a much smaller chance on theirs? 


But that is not the way things are now. Today 
we, the people of the United States, are shutting 
out quiet thinkers who are anxious to come among 
us to help us treat leukemia and breast cancer, and 
to aid us in many different ways to develop valuable 
ideas for our industry and our welfare. Russia has 
hung an iron curtain along its frontiers and China 
a silken curtain. The government of the United 
States is doing its best to put around our shores a 
curtain of;solid ivory. 
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Í REGRET that I have not the space to deal with a 
fourth current attack on teachers through legisla- 
tive investigations and subsequent prosecutions for 
perjury or contempt. The professors put ‘under 
questioning have not always acted wisely, but those 
who have not been under fire (as I was. years ago) 
can have no understanding of the mental turmoil 
it causes to a teacher and the difficulty of keeping 
one’s poise. I shall simply say of these cases.that 
they are striking illustrations of the words of 
Spinoza: —` 
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Laws directed against opinions affect the generous- 
minded rather than the wicked, and are adapted less 
for coercing criminals than for irritating the upright. 

.. What greater misfortune for a state than 
that honourable men should be [treated] like crim- 
inals . . .? 


The public has worried far too much about a 
single objection to professors; it applies at most to 
only a handful of them, whom the federal govern- 
ment can catch through its own machinery if that 
be necessary. There are many reasons besides Com- 
munism which make a professor a poor teacher. 
Most important of all, the public would do well to 
think about the kind of professors we do want in a 
university. 

Professors are different from the general run of 
people. They ought to be different. Most people 
think in order to take action. Professors ought to 
think for the sake of thinking. 

The real danger to our colleges and universities 
is not from radical teachers—~or conservative 
teachers —‘but from uninspiring teachers, men 
who can’t get over the footlights, dispensers of 
branded canned: goods. The greatest need is for 


teachers who will produce eagerness of spirit among ’ 


young men and women and the ability to deal in 
after life with what is around the corner. Such 
a spirit is best nurtured by a teacher who can have 
untroubled periods of time when “The wind blow- 
eth where it listeth” and, in the words of Hobbes, 
“Thoughts run [seeking] as a spaniel ranges in the 
field, till he finds a scent.” Helmholtz, the great 
scientist, declared on his seventieth birthday, 
“Happy ideas have never come to me at my work- 
ing table. They come particularly rapidly during 
the slow ascent of wooded hills on a sunny day.” 
Nothing kills such a spirit in a university like a 
systematic campaign of suppression. Thinking and 
- research stop while everybody discusses the latest 
investigation or the next. Grief over the dismissal 
of friends, efforts to protect other friends from 
being the next victims, trying to raise money to 


pay lawyers to defend a colleague who is under fire, 


drafting and redrafting a faculty statement of 
principles, going to alumni for support, interviewing 
trustees or regents, fears for one’s own prospects, 
lengthy examin&tion of old letter-files and diaries 
and account books to disprove alleged affiliations 
with subversive groups, loss of faith in the educa- 
tional authorities who are saving themselves by 
more and more concessions to the foes of freedom — 
how is an untroubled mind possible any longer? 
“The quiet and still air of delightful studies” has 
been transformed into the shouts of the battlefield. 

A Czech said after the Communists took over his 
country, “We must be neither good nor bad, we 
must be careful.” Most unhappy of all are those 
professors and administrators who keep aloof from 
the campus conflict and play safe. They become 


ashamed of themselves for doing nothing to main- 


tain what, in their hearts, they know to be a great 


principle. 

Thirty years ago I was on the receiving end of an 
academic investigation for heterodox writing, and 
I know what a great encouragement it has been to 
feel absolutely assured that the authorities of Har- 
vard will never dismiss a professor because of his 
honestly held opinions, whether expressed in or out 
of the classroom. For the sake of having a uni- 
versity do its special and essential work well, it is- 
worth while to run the risk of whatever injuries 
may come from a few men on its faculty with ob- 
jectionable ideas. 

As it was declared by Justice Robert Jackson, 
whose death is a bitter loss: — 


Our forefathers found the evils of free thinking 
more to be endured than the evils of inquest or sup- 
pression. This is because thoughtful, bold and inde- 
pendent minds are essential to wise and considered 
self-government. 


The time has come.to strike back. Not just 
individual professors brought under fire and easily 


‘ picked off like an isolated sentry. They ought not 


be allowed to feel like the young State Department 
man in Europe who explained to me why he was re- 
signing. “I haven’t been attacked yet, but I know 
that if I am attacked, not a single person in Wash- 
ington will raise a finger in-my defense.” In con- 
trast I thought of what Mr. Lowell told me, after 
he had warded off the Wall Street lawyers who 
sought my dismissal: “I had to protect my front.” 

To presidents, trustees, regents, alumni, I say, 
“This is your fight.” 

Despite proper anxieties about future gifts and 
student enrollments, I believe a university which 
proclaims its devotion to freedom and lives up to it 
will attract farsighted givers and young men and 
women who are worth teaching. It is easy to un- 
derestimate the admiration which American. citi- 
zens feel toward courage. 

The issue is whether the unusual man shall be 
rigidly controlled by the usual men. 

No more concessions. We will not bow down in 
the House of Rimmon. We will not take breakfast 
in the Schine apartment. 

The time has come for the universities of the 
United States to stop retreating and carry the war 
into Africa. We ought to educate more than our 
students. “We must educate our masters” — the 
legislators and the citizens who in the end make 
educational institutions possible. We need to per- 
suade them to minimize the dangers of heterodoxy 
and be ready, as Jefferson was, to take a calculated 
risk. We need to convince them of what they have 
forgotten — the importance of intellectual free- 
dom, if we are to have the kind of country most 
loyal Americans desire. We need to make-our fel- 
low citizens realize that freedom is not safety, but 
opportunity. 
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an aphorism — that two careers may run in a 
parallel direction; then suddenly, without pre- 
monition or intent, may swerve to meet each other, 
though the moment of intersection be but brief. 
This was, in fact, the manner of my meeting with 
Claude Debussy a few years prior to World War I, 
when this composer’s genius for the creation of 
new images, new styles, and. new techniques was 
at flood tide, and when he himself was enjoying 
„the unwilling honor of being the most talked-of 
man in the musical world of his time. He was: by 
way of being a “genius,” a mere “noise-mäker”; 
an “Impressionist,” a “Symbolist, ” a “Modernist”; 
a “‘libertine” and a “recluse” — all at one and the 
ae time. l 
Not unlike the speck of glass from the evil mirror 
in Hans Christian Andersen’s famous story, this 
accretion of unfruitful criticism had penetrated 


if HAS been said — and is, I fear, something of 


even into the fastness of Boston, Massachusetts, - 


where I had then attained recognition as pianist. 
It had finally built up in what would now be termed 
my subconscious an implacable resistance to pre- 
cisely such a meeting as did finally take place — 
a meeting which contributed immeasurably both 
to my personal experience and to my musical 
maturity. 

One morning in the winter of 1905, I had just 
come down to breakfast when the doorbell rang 
and my manservant brought in with my mail a 
flurry of powdered snow and a roll of music ad- 
dressed in an unfamiliar, feminine hand and bear- 
ing a French postmark. As there seemed to be no 
name or accompanying note, I laid the sheets aside 
‘and gave myself up to the enjoyment of various 
letters and the pungent aroma of steaming Spanish 
coffee. 


It was not until later that I really looked at the- 


`- sheets of music. At- first my mood was simply one 
of idle curiosity as I explored a few -bars on the 
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piano, but with every moment my excitement grew 
more intense. As a man will sometimes come upon 
an unknown place and feel instinctively that. he 
has been there before, so I became conscious of a 
strange awareness. These totally new forms, re- . 
quiring obviously new techniques and new con- 
cepts,’ appeared as something I had known long 
ago in a dream — something I had long awaited 


‘and which had awaited me with inevitable’ rap- 


prochement. I spent the rest of the day playing 
over and over these two pieces of music by a com- 
poser whose works were totally unknown to me; 
and I wrote to J. Durand in Paris for additional 
compositions of Claude Debussy. Curiously enough, 
I have never been able to discover who did me the 
favor of sending the original manuscripts. 

In the days that followed, my whole thought 
and imagination centered on this music which 
had created for me a complete new world of sound. : 
The following spring, in a-series of concerts in 
Chickering Hall in Boston, I introduced this hith- 
erto unknown composer to America. It remains a 
tribute to the good sense and artistic appreciation 
of Bostonians that his music was a complets and 
instantaneous success. 

Six years passed by. By this time, I had entirely 
identified: myself with this new music; yet I had 
experienced no wish to make contact with the man 


' whose genius had produced it. In 1911 I went to 


Europe to give a series of concerts in Some; in 
Milan, in Florence, and in Vienna. 

Spring was’ merging into summer, and days were 
growing sultry, when I reached Paris. I made no 


‘effort to get in touch with my friends, thinking that 


they had fled Paris for a more temperate climate. 


‘So it was with amazement that I heard my name 


spoken and, turning,‘came face to face with an old 
friend of my mother’s, Sefiora d’Alvarez, whom I 
certainly expected to be- in as villa in the Andalu- 
sian hills. z 
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- “But, Nina! Whatever are you doing i in Paris?” 
I exclaimed. 

_ “And you, George? I have been hearing splendid 
things of your concert tour. Of course, you are 
spending much time with M. Debussy,” my friend 
.Stated. - 


“But no,” I replied impatiently. “I have never ` 


met M. Debussy. I do not wish to.” I added my 
reasons. 

“But this is frightful!’ Nina meli in dis- 
tressed unbelief. “You must meet him! I know 
- him personally, and can assure you that none of 
these things you have heard are true. I will call 
him tonight and arrange for a meeting tomorrow 
morning — but absolutely! It is incredible that 
you, who have introduced his enchanting music 
in your country, should be here in Paris and not 
know him. It is too absurd!” 

“But, Nina,” I argued, “I do not wish to meet 


M. Debussy. Suppose our personalities were to: 


clash.’ Suppose I did not like him! From what one 
hears, he must -be something of an aesthete, and 
you know I do not like the type. I might even find 
him completely unsympathetic — then I could 
never play his music again. No, it is better that 
we do not meet! Besides, I leave for Le Havre at 
three o’clock tomorrow afternoon, so it is in any 
case quite impossible.” We argued back and forth. 
‘My friend continued to be insistent, and I to be 
„adamant. 

That evening, as I was dresing to go out for 
dinner, my telephone rang, and Nima’s voice in- 
formed me that she had rung up M. Debussy, and 
that I had an appointment to go to his house in the 
Avenue du Bois at eleven o’clock the following 
morning. “I will call for you, George, and take you 
there myself!” With as good grace as I could sum- 
mon, I capitulated. 
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I was still feeling somewhat resentful of the: situa- 
tion into which my friend had plunged me, when, 
punctually at eleven, we were shown into M. 
Debussy’s salon. The room itself constituted my 
first surprise. It was very long, very formal, and 
very well kept, whereas I had expected to find my- 
self in an entirely Bohemian ménage. A moment later 
the door opened and I received a second shock. 


As I have said before, I had entertained a pre- 
conceived notion of my host as being thin, nervous, 


effete, with the unhealthy look of the habitué of 


Paris night spots — and, most certainly, untidy 
and careless in matters of dress; in short, a typical 
denizen of Montmartre. To my' amazement, I 
found myself. rising to face a tall, dark, heavily 
built man, -Impeccably dressed, who gave the im- 
pression of relaxed, almost feline strength, and who 
had the most penetrating black eyes I have ever 
encountered — like two pieces of shiny black jet. 
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Sefiora d’Alvarez made the introductions: “This, 
M. Debussy, is M. George Copeland, the pianist, 
who has introduced your beautiful music to Amer- 
ica.” 

“Yraimeni!” was the laconic reply, and with a 
brief glance in my direction M. Debussy crossed 
the long length of the room and seated himself on 
a stiff green sofa at the far end. Apparently he 
was as undesirous of meeting me as I had been of 
meeting him; and although he must havé been 
aware of the fact through J. Durand, his publisher, 
he appeared completely indifferent as to whether 
his music was played in America or not. 

As conversation at that distance was impossible, 
I suggested to Señora d’Alvarez that perhaps we 
should leave. 

“Nonsense!” she retorted. 
him.” 

“But he hasn’t asked me to play,” I replied an- 
grily. “Perhaps he doesn’t even wish to hear me.” 

“Of course he does! Go and ask him,” Nina 
replied in an Impatient whisper. . 

So I rose and, feeling as awkward as any school- 
boy, crossed to where he was sitting bolt upright 
on the sofa. “Would you like me to play for you, 
M. Debussy?” I asked cautiously. l 

The composer eyed me calmly. “Mais out,” he 
replied. I waited, but there was no further com- 
ment. , 

“Shall I play you some Spanish music?” I 
asked, as this was one of the things I specialized in. 

“Spanish music!” he exclaimed in surprise. 
“Mais non! Why should you play me Spanish 
music? It does not interest me at all.’ Then, low- 
ering his voice, as if thinking aloud, he continued: 
“No, the only music that interests me is Bach’s 
and my.own. Aprés tout, Bach has said all that 


“You must play for 


there is to say in music — the rest of us only say 
jit in different forms! 


{?? 


The piano, at the far end of the room, was draped 
with a silk scarf held in place by a heavy cloisonné 
vase. I asked permission to move the vase, so that 
I might open the piano cover. 

“ Absolument nonl!” he replied with obvious an- 
noyance. “Do not touch it! I never permit that 
anyone should open my piano. As it is, everyone 
plays my music too loud.” 

Sensing the futility of argument, I seated myself | 
and played through the shorter piano music — 
Reflets dans Eau, La Cathédrale Engloutie, Suite 
Bergamasque, DIle Joyeuse, Pagodes, Hommage à 
Rameau, Poissons d’Or, Voiles, the Dance of Puck. 

M. Debussy had risen shortly after I began play- 
ing, and had seated himself close to the piano. 
When I came to the closing bars of Reflets dans 
Eau, he got up from his chair in apparent excite- 
ment and, pointing a long finger, exclaimed: “Why 
did you play the last two bars as you did?” 

“I don’t know —” I was puzzled. “Perhaps 
because that is the way I feel them.” 
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“Its funny,” he. said reflectively, “that’s not 
the way I feel them.” But when I said, “Then I 
will interpret them as you intended,” his reply was 
a definite “No, no! Go on playing them just as 
you do,” He made no further comment until I 
had finished and had risen from the piano. Then, 
with an audible sigh, he said simply, “I never pay 
compliments. I can only say that I have never 
dreamed that I would hear my music played like 
that in my lifetime.” In that brief moment, our 
relationship had undergone a sharp metamorphosis. 

Sefiora d’Alvarez and I left almost immediately, 
but as I took my leave M. Debussy asked me to 
come again at eleven the following morning. In 
a daze I consented, and on reaching my hotel I 
immediately called the steamship line and canceled 
my passage. 

I remained in Paris, in close daily association 
with Claude Debussy, for the next four months. 
Then I returned to America, and never saw him 
again. The First World War was soon to intervene. 
M. Debussy was deeply disturbed and saddened by 
these events, and died on March 25, 1918, after a 
long and tortured illness. 

Looking in retrospect over those months in 
Paris, I am impressed by the fact that, outwardly 
quiet and uneventful, possessing even a certain 
formality of pattern, the days were actually fraught 
with an intense inner excitement. Our completely 
divergent personalities seemed able to strike a 
spark, like two pieces of polished steel. 

Every morning I would arrive at the same hour, 
and we would spend the day together in almost 
elemental companionship, reading, or playing music 
— sometimes not exchanging a single word through- 
out an entire morning. If, in his reading, Debussy 
happened upon something provocative, or some- 
thing which he thought would-interest me, he would 
rise from his chair and point to it in silence. It was 
his belief that conversation was unnecessary unless 
there was something essential that one wanted to 
say. I did not miss the conventional chatter. 

One of the basic factors in Claude Debussy’s 
genius was, I think, his ability to eliminate the ob- 
vious, the unnecessary, and the trivial, and in this 
way to conserve much vitality. He was in no wise 
a misanthrope, for he was deeply attached to his 
friends, but, he was not at all interested in the na- 
ture of man. He believed that only a few arrive 
at any sort of maturity, and he-avoided the fool 
and the commonplace. He achieved in his music 
(with only a few exceptions) an almost complete 
elimination of personal equations, regarding himself 
(the musician) as a species of sounding board held 
up to nature. To this end, he had to keep himself 
free from interference; and he indubitably heard 
sounds that other people have never heard. 

We spent long afternoons walking in the Bois, 
in Fontainebleau, or making little excursions into 
the suburbs. It was of-one of these last autumn 


afternoons that he wrote, under his pen name of 
“M. Croche”: “From the tranquil angelus, en- 
joining the fields to slumber, emanated a gentle, 
persuasive influence, lulling one’s. senses to com- 
plete repose. The sun was setting solitary, and not 


a single peasant thought of placing himself in a 
photographic attitude in the foreground. Men and 


beasts were returning peacefully homeward, having 
accomplished their unassuming tasks which pos- 
sess a special dignity, since they solicit neither 
approbation nor disapproval. . . . Perhaps, I never 
loved music so well as at this time... .” Claude- 
Debussy had, in addition to his musical genius, an 
excellent and thorough critical ability, and a nee 
cidedly tart humor. | 

Debussy’ s study was an extremely simple room, 
containing one or two good pictures and those: 
jade animals and pieces of Chinese pottery that 


were, apparently, his one personal extravagance, 


and about the acquisition of which his biographers 
have told many tales, real or invented. The room 
had a Pleyel upright piano, at which he worked on 
manuscripts which he was composing, as well as 
on those which required further polishing. He was 
a slow and extremely meticulous composer, working 
over each phrase again and again, and seldom com- 
pletely satisfying himself with the result. Pélleas et 
Mélisande, alone, occupied ten of his most aa 
tive years. 

I spoke to him of my desire to transcribe some. 
of his orchestral things for the piano — music 


which I felt to -be essentially pianistic. He was at 


first skeptical, but finally he agreed, and was in 
complete accord with the result. He was particu- 
larly delighted with my piano version of L’ Après- 
midi d'un Faune, agreeing with me that in the 
orchestral rendering, which called for different in- 
struments, the continuity of the procession of epi- 
sodes was disturbed. This has always seemed to 
me the loveliest, the most remote and essentially 
Debussyan, of all his music, possessing, as it does, a 
terrible antiquity, translating into sound a volup- 
tuous sense that is’ in no wise physical. 
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Ls ORDER to come to an understanding of Claude 
Debussy’s genius, it is necessary to touch upon, 
however briefly, the influence which became “the 
destiny which shaped his end”: namely, the cult 
of Symbolism, which had created a second Renais- 
sance in France and, to a certain extent, in England 
and America. 
An outcrop of the Parnassians, the Symbolist 
creed formulated an effectual unification of the 
arts, which were felt to fertilize’ and supplement 
each other. In America, James Whistler, following - 
the example of the French painters, Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, Manet, Monet, Van Gogh, Degas, and 
others, took music for the background of his paint- 
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ings. Debussy, in turn, used the verse of Mallarmé, 
Verlaine, Rimbaud, Louys, Baudelaire, Banville, 
and Villon as the inspiration for his many songs 
and piano and orchestral pieces. He found in the 
American, Edgar Allan Poe, in Shakespeare and 

in Maeterlinck, the background for his longer com- 
positions; and in Rossetti, the English Pre-Rapha- 
elite, that of La Demoiselle Elue. 

Writers of prose as well as of poetry regarded the 
vowels as having the sound of individual instru- 
ments, and they ‘developed therefrom a form of 
conscious literary orchestration — a sort of “col- 
ored hearing.” Mallarmé declared that “perfumes, 
colors and sounds correspond to each other,” and 
said that he never attended a concert without per- 
ceiving “in the obscure sublimity of thé music, the 
outline of one of my poems.” The outstanding 
characteristic of the Symbolist movement lay in 
the fact that it evoked, rather than described; re- 
flected, rather than stated. 

It is-not the purpose of this article to consider in 
detail the various influences that contributed to 
the development of Claude Debussy’s genius; nor 
to catalogue his music; nor even to define the dif- 
ferences between the Impressionist and Symbolist 
movements. It is enough to state that his genius 
was emphatically and unquestionably the product 
of the latter, and that it arose primarily from the 
need to re-establish a music that was essentially 
French in character, and which was to be “in 
direct spiritual conflict with Teutonic vehemence,,. 
dogmatism, and flat-toned persistent elaboration.” 
Landormy declared that, prior to Debussy, music 
had become (because of the Germanic influence) 
an art “sans élévation, sans poésie, et sans nuances.” 

Throughout these months of constant companion- 

ship and collaboration, Claude Debussy would, 
not infrequently, inject into some current discussion 
his reaction to, or estimation of, other composers. 
Among his contemporaries, he was most fond of 
_d’Indy, Chausson, and Ravel, although he thought 
the last of these too lush in his orchestrations, 
He admired César Franck greatly, describing him 
affectionately as “a man without guile, and full 
of trustful candor.” Whatever Franck “borrowed 
from Life,” said Debussy, “he restored to Art with 
modesty verging on self-effacement.” 
_ Debussy spoke of Scarlatti as “an inexcusably 
forgotten composer,” whose Passion of St. John he 
described as “a little chef-d’ceuvre of primitive 
refinement and beauty, in which the style of the 
choral music is seemingly of pale gold, like those 
lovely backgrounds to the profiles of the Virgins 
in the frescoes of his period.” 

On the other hand, he ridiculed Grieg, whose 
music he described as “a pink bon-bon stuffed with 
snow”; and of Saint-Saëns he exclaimed: “I have 
a, horror of sentimentality, and I cannot forget 
that his name is Saint-Saéns!” 

Debussy liked Mozart, and he believed that 
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Beethoven had terrifically profound things to say, 
but that he did not know how to say them, be- 
cause he was imprisoned in a web of incessant re- 
statement and of German aggressiveness. 

He came to hate Wagner as much as he had first 
admired him, describing his music as “strange, ' 
beautiful, seductive, and impure” — remarking of 
a performance of Das Rheingold, “It took two hours, 
and one hesitated between a desire to go away and 
the desire to go to sleep!” Debussy himself wished 
to write an opera on the theme of Tristan and 
Isolde, which would be in exact style variance with 
the Wagnerian version. How much of this he com- 
pleted, we do not as yet know. 

Perhaps the composer whom he most. admired, 
and upon whom, if at all, he most consciously pat- 


terned his music, was Rameau, whose genius, com- 


pounded of delicacy, charm, and restraint, he re- 
garded as being in the true French tradition. It is 
Probable that Rameau opened for him, if only a 
crack, the door which led to that other-dimensional 
music of which Claude Debussy became the high 
priest, and which he discovered and explored so 
extensively. 
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IL, ONE were called upon to describe sunlight, one 
could only do so by elaborating on its effects or by 
placing it in direct juxtaposition with darkness; and 
so one must pause before attempting to define this 
new music of Claude Debussy in all its tonal attri- 
butes, modal developments, and techniques. | 

It is not enough-to say that this music was in 
direct contradiction to the formalism and incessant 
restatement of the Germanic period, of which the 
current Wagnerian cult became, to Debussy, a sort 
of caricature. It went far beyond this, and became 
an artistic path-breaking on the threshold of a new 
world, opening up fresh vistas of sound experimenta- 
tion and of sensuous hearing. 

Musically, Debussy felt himself to be a kind of 
auditory “sensitive.”” He not only heard sounds 
that no other ear was able to register, but he found 

a way of expressing things that are not customarily 
said. He had an almost fanatical conviction that a 
musical score does not begin with the composer, 
but that it emerges out of space, through centuries 
of time, passes before him, and goes on, fading’ into 
the distance (as it came) with no sense of finality. 

In this way, Debussy discovered many new 
sounds — sounds to represent distance and great 
height, as in the “looking down” in Soirée, dans 
Grenade when one hears fragments of sound in the 
near, middle, and far distance, suggesting the 
Hatafiera; sound that expresses a remote and ter- 
rible antiquity, as in L’Aprés-midi dun Faune; 
and sounds representing the luminosity of light, 
the transparence of water, the stateliness of cloud 
motion, and darkness, like night. Strangest of all, 
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he invented a sound to express silence — which. is, 
in itself, complete absence of sound. 

His genius seemed to lie in extracting the essence 
of things.’ Although Debussy never visited Spain, 
his Zberta is more Spanish than any Spanish music 
' that has ever been ‘written by her countrymen. 
Not essentially what- is termed a “nature lover,” 
he was still able to reduce to a kind of luminous 
distillation the aspects of nature (moonlight, the 
sea, the clouds, the sun, the forest) as they affected 
himself in his interior life— an artistic achieve- 
ment, indeed, for one who so desperately shunned 
sentimentality, romanticism, and the obvious! 
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IE BECAME apparent that this new epoch of sound 


must call into play entirely new techniques of per- 
formance. It has been said that Debussy defied 
all the laws of harmony; and it is certain that he 
outraged all precedent of accepted classical form. 
The principal divergence lay, however, in totally 
new concepts of motive and projection, as encom- 
passed in Symbolist ideals, requiring the establish- 
ment of tonal unity, with a complete lack of em- 
phasis on melody or theme. There must be no 
_ stressing of chords forming the harmonic frame- 
work; and no building or detachment from measure 
to measure. The objective is, rather, a blending of 
pattėrns, producing a fluidity and a transparency 
of tone which result ‘from “clusters of chords,” 
arising from the basic fact that Symbolist music 
never asserts, nor describes a specific image, but 
strives only to evoke and reflect. 

Debussy himself believed that to arrive at this 
end “‘the harmonies must seem to dissolve, even 
in the moment of emergence.” He achieved a crys- 
tal-clear, but floating, tone through complete dis- 
regard of the piano as a percussion instrument, and 
by a method. of contacting the keys gradually with 
the cushions of the fingers, in an oblique, “ caress- 
ing” motion, “like a cat rubbing itself against the 
hand that caresses it.” 

The sustained sound and the transparency of 
tone and color timbre are induced by the almost 
continuous use of overlapping pedals, raising the 
foot a fraction from the damper pedal, and depress- 
ing it again immediately to preserve the continuity. 
In other words, the pedals are played in levels in 
order to get air under the tone; for, if tone is there, 
it must rest on something. Legato is played almost 
invariably in this way, and the arpeggios are “‘light 
and Juminous,” instead of defined and aggressive 
as in the German manner. In his choral music, 
where Debussy makes use of human voices, he 


distributes them in exactly the same manner that 
he would employ the various musical instruments 
of an orchestra. 

When I asked him why so few people were able 
to play his music, Debussy replied, after some re- 
flection: “I think it is because ‘they try to impose 
themselves upon the music. It. is necessary to 
abandon yourself completely, and let the music do 
as it will with you — to be a vessel through which it 
passes.” The effect of this music upon the listener 
is comparable to that experienced when watching 
banked clouds form and re-form in the changing 
light of a hot afternoon. It evokes a procession of 
images, insinuated rather than seen — the shim- 
mering reflection of a dream, only glimpsed, but 
never to be forgotten. 

Before closing this account of my strange and 
unheralded meeting with Claude Debussy, man and 
artist, whose friendship has been one of the most 
rewarding experiences of my life, there remains still 
another aspect of Debussy’s music upon which I 
wish to touch, as it is, to me, a matter of deepest 
concern. | 

Few people, other than established musicians, 
are aware that there is still a considerable backlog 
of manuscripts, both completed and in embryo, 
which is as yet unpublished. Some are probably 
mere themes or outlines, but there are others to 
which he unquestionably devoted many years of 
creative thought. 

We know that he was deeply impressed by Edgar 
Allan Poe’s “Fall of the House of Usher” and “The 
Devil in the Belfry,” as translated by the inde- 
fatigable Baudelaire; and that he began operas 
based on both of these works. The former, es- 
pecially, engaged his thoughts,and energies during 
the years preceding his last illness. It is known 
that he began musical scores for two of Shake- 
speare’s plays, and that he had completed. sections 
of a French version of the Tristan and Isolde theme. 
In addition to these longer works,.there are be- - 
lieved to be innumerable songs and shorter piano 
pieces which have never been published. 

Claude Debussy was survived for some years by 
his second wife, Mme. Bardac Debussy. It is 
probable that at the time of her death these manu- 
scripts became scattered among the children and 
relatives of a prior marriage. 

It is my sincere prayer, as it is the hope of the en- 
tire musical world, that the time will come when it 
may be possible to collect and edit these hitherto 
unpublished works, both as a valuable contribution 
to the musical heritage of our times and as a tribute 
to an artist whose work has had so abundant and 
lasting an influence on our Western culture. 
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An Englishman whose family has lived in India for four generations, Joun Masters was born in Calcutta 


and observed the family tradition by serving for fourteen years in the British Army, in the course of which he was 


awarded the DSO. In 1948 he moved to this country and made his first appearance in the Atlantic — “a success,” 


he says, “which encouraged me to persevere.” With his first novel, Nightrunners of Bengal, he took command of 


a large uden and each new book thereafter has added to his 1 eputation and his popularity. Bhowani Junction 


was selected by the Book-of-the-Month Club last year, and his fifth book, Coromandel, will appear in’ March. 


HELEN 
by JOHN MASTERS 


EFORE Nap started going out of his way to say 
B disparaging things about her I don’t think I 


could have told you who she was. I suppose , 


I knew her by sight although she was in the eighth 
grade and I in the fourth. Nap was in the seventh. 
We all lived in a small Missouri community ‘and it 
was a small school, and a long time ago. She was 
fairish and fattish and the daughter of a farmer 
called Mr. Pratt, which made her name Helen Pratt. 
- We'd see her in school and she must have been at 


some of the parties and Hallowe’en bonfires we. 


went to, and then out of nowhere Nap took.this vio- 
lent dislike to her. He would talk all the way back 
from school about what a sap she was, and indeed 
how sappy all girls were, and he’d imitate the way 
girls run with their knees together and their feet 
flailing out sideways. His imitations were very 
good, and I must say that for my part I: am still 
not convinced that women’s legs are properly con- 
nected at the knees. Nap would also imitate the 
way girls throw, and I need not tell you how. much 
I agreed with the bitter accuracy of his caricature. 
That particular act stood him in good stead all his 
life, and in our family Helen Pratt is only remem- 
bered now as the girl who inspired. it. Nap would 
pretend to be a woman third baseman; he would 
get tied up with his knees in an attempt to catch 
an easy fly ball; he would try to throw to home plate 
but the ball would drop down his back or curve 
slowly over to first base. 

It was this very act that he and I and the Haver- 
ing boys were rehearsing when an incident occurred 


that should have put me on my guard. We were 
wandering homeward from school, all of us laugh- 
ing and somewhat overexcited about Nap’s won- 
derful joke, when Mr. Pratt approached in his 
buggy. Helen and- her younger sister were with 
him. I imagine he’d picked them up from school 
to take them to the store or the depot. In defense 
of my own subsequent behavior I must explain that 
I was the youngest. of this particular group and on 
that account subject to strong internal pressures to 
“keep up” with the others. I could not for a mo- 
ment tolerate the idea of. being thought of as a 
“kid” or a sissy. So, as the buggy came near I tore 
off a handful of burdock burrs. It must have been 
March or April. As the buggy passed, with a sharp 
underhand motion and accurate aim I threw the 
burrs at Helen Pratt’s head. The burrs, already 
stuck together, became entangled in her hair.. She 
screamed: slightly, put up her hand, and turned to 
give us an angry look. 

Now that I recall the scene, I believe that her 
expression, though intended to convey anger and 
scorn, in fact served as a mask: for more pleasurable 
emotions. She had, after all, been taken notice of 
and I’m sure she thought Nap had thrown the burrs. 
Then the buggy went round a corner and I waited,- 
grinning at the others, for my applause. 

Please do not think my conduct, though ruffianly, ' 
was much out of the ordinary. The girls of our 
community, which was mainly agricultural, were 
accustomed to all kinds of horseplay and usually 
gave as good as they got. 
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The Havering boys began to cackle with laughter 
and congratulate me on my wit. But Nap cut in 
roughly, “What did you want to do that for?” 

“Because she’s a sappy cow,” I said cheerfully. 
I was ‘so sure of Nap’s approval — hadn’t he been 
inveighing against Helen Pratt and her intolerable 
airs for the past week? —- that I failed to notice 
‘that his usually pale face was now suffused with 
passion, and he had taken off his glasses. 

Heedless of grammar, Nap-said, “Oh, you did? 
Come on, he’s getting too darn fresh,” and led the 
assault on me. The Havering boys, forgetful of 
their minute-old approbation, quickly joined in 
against me. I shouted aloud in outrage and sur- 


prise. I cried, “But you don’t like her!” None of - 


them paid any attention. I felt that the world had 
blown up in my face.. They overturned me in the 
dust, rubbed thistles into my hair, and left me. 

I picked myself up and walked slowly homeward 
by another route. I did not want to see Nap and 
I did not want to see my mother, We had an agree- 
ment, Nap and I, that neither of us was ever to let 
Father or Mom know if we had been crying or ‘had 
been hurt.in any way (unless the hurt was obvious). 

By suppertime I had almost forgotten the whole 
_ bizarre affair. I had found a robin’s nest and a dead 
crow; Rose, Susan, and Harold —— the younger 
members of the family — did not hide their opinion 
that I was wonderful; and Nap had shown that he 
was sorry. Nap could always do just about what he 


wanted with anyone, and when he set out to please . 


he was irresistible. 
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Nessie to say, it was-not I who brought up the 
name of Helen Pratt while we were lying in bed 
in our. darkened room that night. I was surprised 
when Nap did, but he did not seem to be able to 
stop mentioning her, I did not say much, either 
in assent or dissent. I couldn’t have even if I’d 
wanted to because Nap,. after a fumbling start, 
embarked on a monologue such as one pays to go 
and hear in theaters. It was all about Helen Pratt. 
It described with relentless antipathy her manner 
of walking, talking, and being. Few aspects of 
Helen Pratt’s existence were not touched on. All 
the while I detected a puzzled overtone in Nap’s 
voice. In truth he could no more understand than 
I could why he was talking about the girl. The 
tone of his diatribe did not cause either of us any 
perplexity. Girls were sappy, and to be. despised. 
He could not have said “Helen is brave, kind, in- 
telligent, and beautiful” ——not because it was 
untrue (which. it was), but because the laws of 
syntax forbade the coupling of laudatory adjec- 
tives. with female proper names. 

No, the mystery was why he had to speak about 
her at all. However, I had forgotten all this when, a 
couple of days later, Helen Pratt and an eighth- 


grade girl friend of hers appeared at our yard gate. 
They called me “little boy” and asked me whether 
my brother Horatio was in. I must say that I did 
not like being called “little boy” by anybody, 
least of all by girls. I told them brusquely that 
Nap was not in, and that I did not know where he 
was. Giggling, they produced a purple envelope 
with large, violet writing on it and told me to be 


.sure to give it to my brother Horatio when he re- 


turned. I asked them suspiciously what was in ‘it, 
because it smelled very strong and sweet, like 
honeysuckle mixed with cloves and sugar and all 
boiled up together. They said there was something 
in it for me, and my brother would read it to me, 
and went off, giggling together. 

I went into the house and read the address. 
“Master Horatio Middleton.” No one but Father 
was allowed to call Nap by that name. There was 
something in it for me, the-girls had said. Person- 


‘ally I thought it was a stink bomb. I decided to 


save Nap from being foaled by it. I slit the enve- 
lope near an open window. The smell did not get 
much worse, so I read the note inside. Miss Helen 
Pratt would be pleased if Master Horatio Middle- 
ton and Master John Middleton came to her birth- 
day party. In the empty room I sneered, briefly. 
Only two nights ago Nap had emphasized the dis- 
gust he felt.at the idea of any close association with 
Helen Pratt. He wouldn’t be seen dead with her. 
No statesman could have made a clearer or more 
popular definition of his policy. And here was an 
actual case to which the policy could be applied in 
its entirety. Nor had I forgotten those girls’ hint 
that I could not read. 

I turned over the purple paper, sand a pen, and 
wrote: “No. Nap and I won’t come to your party 


-because Nap says you stink and I say so too.” I 
-put the letter back in the envelope; changed ‘the 


superscription to “Helen Pratt,” and went out. I 


‘walked over to the Pratts’ farm, put the letter hap- 


pily into their mailbox, looked up a few friends, and 
returned home shortly before supper, eager to tell 
Nap what had happened. 

When we were alone, I told him. 

I reminded him of his statements about Helen 
Pratt. I told him they had called me “little boy”’ 
and him “Horatio.” I pointed out the utter il- 
logicality of his attitude —all in vain. He said 
I had no business to open a letter addressed to 


‘him. He said I had a nerve. He lashed himself 


into a fury as he imagined the difficulties he would 
face in explaining the mistake. I realized with 
amazement, not to say stupefaction, that he wanted 
to accept the invitation. More, he expected ‘me to 
go to Helen Pratt in person, say that I and I alone 
had written the answer, that it did not at all rep- 
resent his (Nap’s) view because he did not thik 
she stank at all. In short, I was to apologize. ~ 
"Inevitably, in the end, I did it. The’ next day 
Nap and Helen came by chance together in the 
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schoolyard and Nap was offered the invitation 
again, I being this time excluded, and in due course 
_ Nap went to the party. 

He returned from it in a frame of and that I 
found perplexing, and remained in that state until 
the next phase of this very worrying period of my 
life began. He would talk a good deal about 
Helen’s father, Mr. Pratt, and the land he owned 
and the excellence of the Pratt chickens and the 
Pratt cows. I think he was fumbling for some way 
to get around the grammatical law as understood 
by small boys, and say something downright ap- 
preciative of Helen Pratt, and had been led as a 
first stage to the notion of transference. He could 
not yet say that Helen Pratt was more beautiful 
than Helen of. Troy, but he seemed to think that 
Mr.. Pratt’s prize pig was. 

On the other hand he began to speak. in deroga- 
tory terms of two male eighth-graders, John Terry 
and George Valentine. Neither of them had done 
him any harm. As far as their relationship with him 
went it might have.been called friendly. 

Nap also said, several times, that scissors weren’t 
so smart; while thimbles were plain cheap. Though 
I thought these.opinions sound enough they seemed 
to have very little relevance to anything, until I 
heard from another source that at the party John 
Terry had given Helen Pratt a pair of scissors and 
George Valentine had given her a thimble. Nap 
had given her nothing. He had something all 
right, a bottle of perfume compared with which 
the stuff in the purple letter was like new-mown 
hay, .but he forgot to take it to the party. Then, 
instead of giving it to her the next day with a whim- 
sical apology, as Mom urged, he poured it all-out 
into Mr. Wimpy’s fowl run. I heard later that. Mr. 
Wimpy’s rooster drank some of the stuff and had 
marital troubles for a week or two afterwards in 
consequence; but at the time Nap poured it in, 
the fowls only reeled away to the farthest corner of 
the run and clung giddily to the netting. I think the 
rooster was asleep. 
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‘Le next phase began about a week later, when 
Nap told me to come with him and look for a beau- 
tiful thing. It was a troubling phrase and I had a 
troubling afternoon. He did not mean a slice of 
cherry pie, or a lady’s-slipper that I saw growing 
by the creek, or a cockerel’s feather, or a minnow, or 
even my snake belt. He shrugged off these and 
other suggestions as soon as I made them. In the 
end. he sat down gloomily in our hide-out on the 
bank of the creek, his head between his hands. We 
kept one or two useful things down there —a 
piece of rope, a knife, a beer bottle full of water, a 
snake’s skin, things like that. l l 

Nap took off his glasses. He stared grimly at 
the water. He put on.his glasses. 


_ He said, “Frog.” 

I said that frogs weren’t: beautiful, but he ex- 
plained that what he wanted was something to 
give to Helen Pratt. “A frog will -sure make her 
jump,” he said, with every appearance of ånticipa- 
tion. It was too late to begin frog hunting then, but 
in the next day or two we caught fifty frogs, one 
way and another. It was I who actually found and 
captured what must have been the most beautiful 
frog in the state of Missouri. He was green, mot- 
tled with black, lined with crimson, the effulgent 
eyes overlaid and underlaid with pouches. of jet 
and crimson, the belly yellow, and he carried a 
jewel in his head. Furthermore, he was big: 

I thought he would be just the frog to frighten 
the- wits out of Helen Pratt, who had obviously 
insulted Nap at her beastly party and should now 
be made to pay for it. I was looking forward to the 
presentation. 

Nap owned a biggish enamel box about that 
time and he decided to present the frog in this. I 
thought that was clever, because the box itself 
made an attractive gift and Helen Pratt would not 
imagine there might be something inside. It only 
goes to- show that`no two people, not even broth- 
ers, ever really understand each other. 

Nap presented the box to Helen in the school 
passageway at a time when no one else was there 
but everyone was arriving. Scarlet in the face — 
with the effort of suppressing his laughter, I im- 
agined — he pushed it out at her, mumbling “ Pres- 
ent. Because it’s a nice day.” 

When girls are older they often like this kind of 
romanticism, but at Helen Pratts age they are 
rigidly conventional. Helen Pratt was not on her 
guard exactly, because, as I’ve said, it was a very 
pretty box, but she was perhaps disposed to think 
the whole business peculiar, and was therefore 
ready to treat subsequent events’ as a deliberate 
jape rather than as the lighthearted improvisa- 
tions they actually were. 

When Nap handed her the box she giggled and 
said, “Oh,‘ thank you, Horatio. How pretty! Is 
it for me?” 

I said, “Of course, sappy. Didn’t you hear what 
Nap just said?” But she only sniffed, and Nap 
glowered, and I shut up quickly. 

I felt better in a second because Helen slipped 
the catch and opened the lid. The frog bounded 
out in a fine, flashing arc, his colors coruscating in 
the morning light as he swooped like a jeweled bat 
through the mote-rich bands of sun, landed briefly 
on some girl’s shoulder, jumped into Helen’s hair 
and from thence to the floor. 

_ It. was unfortunate that most of the udani 
then collecting in the passageway happened to be 
girls. Instant pandemonium erupted. Helen Pratt 
screamed, the other girls screamed, the teacher 
screamed. Some called us “wicked boys,” others 
swung their satchels wildly at us. I was very happy. 
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I may add that I was the only one to think of res- 
cuing the frog, who would otherwise have been 
trampled on. I caught him, pressed him for a mo- 
ment against the back of Helen Pratt’s neck — 
gently, as I did not want him to be hurt — and 
then dropped him carefully out of the window onto 
the grass. I thought it was one of the best tricks 
Nap had ever played, and went to congratulate 
him. 

I am sure I need not explain what happened. 

Pd had enough. It was too bad. I would not 
speak to Nap the rest of that day, nor at supper, 
nor in our room at night. My anger was not les- 
sened as I slowly came to realize that Nap’s silence, 
as rigid as mine, was not caused by remorse or even 
by ill temper. ‘The truth was that he had forgotten 
my existence. I nursed my humiliation for a cou- 
ple of days. I was very unhappy. I had no clue to 
Nap’s behavior and should logically have decided 
that he’d gone a little queer in the head. But 
grownups do not always realize the strength of 
young people’s faith — particularly, I believe, that 
of young boys; nor do they realize where that faith 
is placed. One of the foundations and props of my 
existence was that Nap was wonderful. If there- 
fore he seemed to me to be acting strangely it was 
not he, but I, that should be suspected of insanity. 
Nap I knew; myself I did not know, 
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I CONTINUED in this disturbed state until, a few 
days after the presentation of the frog, I heard a 
commotion behind the: hedge which: bordered our 
schoolyard. I hurried round to investigate and 
came upon a fist fight. John Terry was one con- 
‘testant, and Nap the other. 

I was frankly alarmed. Nap owed his place in 
the school and in the neighborhood to his '‘charac- 
ter and his brain. He did not lack courage but he 
never picked a quarrel and very seldom fought. 
John Terry was the second biggest boy in the school 
— George Valentine was the biggest.‘ John was 
wide as well as tall, dark, rather brutal looking, 
but basically an amicable fellow. The fight, like 
most of those between younger boys, seemed more 
lethal than it actually was. The faces of Nap and 
John Terry were contorted by peculiar mixed ex- 
pressions — ferocity, temper, alarm — and an un- 
derlying but perfectly visible astonishment at them- 
selves for trying to hurt another human being. 

I ran around the flailing arms calling “What’s 
the matter, Nap?” and tried to grab one of John 
Terry’s legs but some other boys prevented me. 


Nap did not answer my question and no one else 


knew what the struggle was about though all were 
shouting: encouragement to one or both fighters. 
Several girls were there. The younger ones yelled 
wholeheartedly for blood. The older ones, includ- 
ing Helen Pratt, screamed prettily, cried out, 
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“Oh, why doesn’t someone stop them!” and 
watched the fight between their fingers which they 
had laced, loosely, across their faces. 

John Terry was not only tough looking but ac- 
tually tough. He began to knock Nap down with 
increasing frequency. The fighters followed regular 
seventh-grade rules — sometimes John Terry would 
hit Nap in the face with his closed fist; sometimes 
the two would lock arms and sink struggling to 
the grass, John Terry on top; but there was no 
biting. John Terry kept asking Nap if he’d had 
enough, and clearly Nap had. His nose was bleed- 
ing, his face was quite battered, and one eye was 
half closed, but he would not say he’d had enough. 
John Terry didn’t like to knock him down any 
more and I do not know how the fight could have 
been brought to an end if a teacher had not ar- 
rived. Then the boys stood apart, breathing heav- 
ily, and it seemed they had forgotten what. the 
fight was about and who had started it. But 
several officious spectators told the teacher that, 
Nap had started the fight and, ostensibly on that 
account but really because his face needed atten- 
tion, Nap was sent home. 

I may say that his most voluble accuser was a 
sixth-grade girl called Olive Brown; she had not 
seen the cause of the fight, I know, because she ar- 
rived near the end; but she had seen the result, I 
am glad to say that John Terry did not seem to 
notice what she had done for him. __ 

As Nap walked away with downcast head, Helen 
Pratt hurried after him. They stopped at the edge . 
of the road and she whispered to him. I saw her 
draw a handkerchief from her blouse. She gave it - 
to him, obviously to stem the flow of blood from 
his nose. Nap gripped the handkerchief in his hand 
and let the blood run. Soon he shuffled off, leaning 
forward so as not to spoil his clothes. I ran after 
him and asked him anxiously if he was all right. 
I do not think he heard me. His eyes were blood- 
shot but shining, his steps painful but triumphant. 
He said only, “That’ll teach him.” 

Before school finished I learned the truth about 
the fight. John Terry had, of course, heard of the 
success of Nap’s practical joke in giving Helen 
Pratt a frog. He didn’t like Helen Pratt, either. He 
decided he would help‘his friend Nap persecute the 
odious woman. He thought hard but in the end had 
to admit to himself that Nap’s own plan could not 
be improved upon. He therefore presented Helen 
Pratt with a frog. 

Mom was in a state about Nap when I got home. 
She was threatening to write a strong letter to Mrs. 
Terry but wanted first to get some sense out of me 
as to what had happened. I did my best to tell her, 
but it was difficult. I myself did not understand. I 
tried to confine myself to facts and they made an 
unconvincing narrative, even to me: Nap gave 
Helen Pratt a frog. She screamed. Nap hit me. 
John Terry gave Helen Pratt a frog. Nap hit him. 
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Mom seemed to understand though, because she 
began to sort of half laugh and half ery, and said, 
“My poor darling Nap,” and went upstairs to 
patch his wounds again. 

From his bed that night Nap talked endlessly 
about the fight, its causes and consequences. He 
spoke indistinctly through bruised lips. He was far 
too wise to try and convince himself or me that he 
had not lost the fight. He had been beaten, he said. 
Then why, he asked, had Helen Pratt come to lend 
him her handkerchief? He meant, she’d been pretty 
helpful, for a girl. I asked him what he’d done with 
the handkerchief and he said, “Oh, it’s here some- 
where,” clasping his hand nonchalantly over his 
chest. The room reeked of honeysuckle and cloves. 
I could tell from my brother’s voice that he was 
deliriously happy — and slightly puzzled. In the 
morning he did fifteen minutes’ shadowboxing be- 
fore going down to breakfast. 

I have mentioned that the biggest boy in the 


school was George Valentine, the one who had given | 


Helen Pratt a thimble on her birthday. He was a 
good looking boy with wavy fair hair and a pleasant, 
open face and a personality to match. He was rea- 
; sonably intelligent too; in fact, a thoroughly nice 
person. I could not help but observe that Nap had 
taken to following George Valentine around. He 
did not dog his heels exactly, but he was usually to 
be seen a few yards off, hungrily watching. It next 
` became clear to me that George Valentine’ had 
taken to following Helen Pratt around.’ Observing 
Helen Pratt, I saw that she had taken to giggling 
whenever George Valentine passed within twenty 
feet of her. She did not giggle at Nap now, although 
in the nature of the game then in ‘progress he, too, 
frequently passed close to her. 

' Next, George Valentine began to pay Helen 


Pratt small attentions, such as throwing orange’ 


peels at her, and tripping her up when she ran by 
him, and the like. Then one day he went too far. 
He — I hesitate to write this, but it is the truth — 
he gave her a frog. It was in the schoolyard. I 
happened to be nearby, Nap was in his usual men- 
acing proximity to George Valentine, and many 
others were close. One would have thought that 
the joke was wearing thin, but one would have 
been wrong. It was as popular as ever. This frog, 
however, was sluggish, and ‘while Helen Pratt 
waited with dilated eyes for it to jump — and again 
make her the envy of the other girls, to whom no 
one gave, frogs — Nap moved into action. 

He caught George Valentine by the shoulder, 
swung him round, hit him hard on the nose, and 
danced away. I forgot to mention that before he 
actually struck out Nap said, “You stinker!” and 
he said it in a quiet, steely voice. I was never 


prouder of him. Helen Pratt screamed and dropped- 


the box with the frog. Once more I was the only 


person to think of rescuing it. Meantime the fight, 


if it could so be called, had begun. 


As far as I could judge, Nap was on the top of 
his form and George Valentine was below the bot- 
tom of his. Nap danced lightly around, punching 
with vicious speed, weaving, ducking, feinting. ‘His 
eyes glittered coldly and his left arm flickered in and 
out like a viper’s tongue. .It was the most profes- 
sional looking thing I have ever seen, and if George 
Valentine had been a couple of feet nearer he-would 
certainly have got hit several times. I thought then 
that the rather large distance between the two 
fighters was due to Nap’s poor eyesight — he had 
taken off his glasses, of course — but I am -now 
convinced that Nap knew perfectly well what he 
was doing. 

George Valentine’s nose undoubtedly hurt, but 
that was the least of his worries. His handsome 
face became quite glazed with apprehension as he 
watched the fight that Nap waged around him. 
From behind half-raised fists, and standing perhaps 
ten or twelve feet from the storm center, he could 
well appreciate the extraordinary virtuosity of 
Nap’s performance. Like others present he must 
have been saying to himself “By gosh, I wouldn’t 
like to be in the ring with that fellow.” Then he 
realized that he was “in the ring with that fellow” 
— the welterweight champion of the world, prob- 
ably. Further, he realized that behind the jabbing 
fists and above the dancing feet was the contorted 
face of his friend Nap Middleton, who had undoubt- 
edly gone mad. George Valentine turned and 
fought his way silently through the ring of spectators. 

‘For a few seconds Nap continued to bore holes in 
the air around him. Then he slowly lowered his 
fists, and said simply to Helen Pratt, “I don’t think 
he’ll bother you again.” He smiled at her,- breath- 
ing deep draughts of the heady wine of anticipation. 

Helen Pratt must have been deeply stirred. She 
was, as I have tried to show, in most respects a 
rather bovine girl. Now she stamped her foot in — 
passion, and did not giggle, but cried. furiously, 
“You brute! You bully! You’re always fighting! I 
hate you! Go away, go away!” Tossing her head, 
she ran off after George Valentine, who now stood, 
looking large and handsome and nervous, by the 
schoolroom door, ready to leap inside. ‘Helen Pratt 
whispered to him and gave him her handkerchief 
for his nose, which was not bleeding. I turned 
away in disgust. 

Everyone drifted off, leaving Nap and me: sete 
on the battleground. I said, “ You certainly showed 
that big slob, Nap.” Nap stood motionless, his 
head hanging. In his face were cut deep the lines of 
defeat, of surrender. All the storms of life could 
now rage unchecked over his soul. He did not care. 

Not for long. As the school bell rang he looked 
up and I knew, without the words or the ability 
to explain why I knew, that all was over: Nap 
was again my favorite brother. But he only said, 
“Oh, shut up,’ and walked away. os was es hold- 
ing the frog. 





“Pondering the degree to which accident could overturn the schemes of wise men, Prince Bismarck once con- l 
` cluded that there was a special providence for drunkards, fools, and the United States. Indeed there is much to 
. be said for the argument that America has survived and grown strong by a miraculous streak of luck that, at one 
turning point after another, has directed fortune its way.” So writes'Oscar Hanian, Professor of History 
at Harvard and author of The Uprooted, which won the Pulitzer Prize for History in 1951. This is the second 


of a series of five articles, each focused on a major event in American history. 
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driving energy had spilled them across the 
Alleghenies and they now edged over the 

open plains toward the western. extremities of 
‘the country. The Mississippi set a limit to the ex- 
plored territory. Beyond the Mississippi was un- 
disturbed space. In the vast interior of the conti- 
nent cities would arise, a bountiful soil would yield 
crops of unparalleled magnitude, and stores of 
mineral wealth would ultimately come to light. 
As yet, however, the most fertile imagination could 
not conceive the future of these immense spaces. 
Louisiana from the great river to the unknown 
mountains remained empty. Only the occasional 
bands of roving Indians disturbed its primeval 
calm. | 
Perhaps it was the destiny of this land. to be 
American — to await the conglomerate hosts from 


eo faced west in the year 1800. A 


New England and the South and from all the ends ` 


of Europe who were to make. its potentialities real. 
But without the avarice of a woman, the miscalcu- 
lations of an emperor, and a trick of the climate, 
Louisiana might long have remained foreign soil, 
an imposing barrier in the way of any future thrust 
to the Pacific. 

As the eighteenth century drew to a close, Louisi- 
ana was Spanish. It had been handed over to 


Spain by the French after the French and Indian - 


War as part of the price of alliance. In Madrid 
little value was put on the new province, except as 
a kind of buffer state covering the approaches to 
the northern border of Mexico. Only the city of 
New Orleans was considered of any importance at 
all. Here as elsewhere, the Spanish Bourbons were 
no. longer prepared to recognize opportunity in the 
New World. An inexorable paralysis had settled 
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upon the court, and its lack of ability would shortly 
lose it the whole of its American empire. 

The royal family was foredoomed to futility 
and knew it. From a description of a royal hunt . 
sent back to London by the English ambassador 
emerges a fleeting insight into the blankness of the 
Bourbon lives. Before a large crowd, the king, sur- 
rounded by his household, stood -for hours at the 
railed enclosures and stolidly pumped bullets into 
the herd of two thousand deer as the chasseurs 
drove them in. A little later the pleasures of the 
chase were further simplified when six fieldpieces, 
fired at the royal command, relieved the king of 
the necessity for holding his gun. 

In the family portraits, though nowhere else, the 
monarch, Charles IV, stood in the foreground. 
He was in his forties when he came to the throne, 


and the best years of his manhood had been wasted. 


Neither the regalia of his office nor the elaborate 
uniforms he occasionally affected could give dignity 
to his irresolute stance, his paunchy figure, and the 
sagging muscles of his face. 

Charles lived in a constant state of indecision, 
Conscious of his heritage, he was wrapped up in a 
ceremonial veneration of the past. The corridors of ` 
his mind, like the corridors of his palaces, were 
packed with the gloomy mementos of a once glorioiis 
history. Lost in the dim past, he was disposed to 
overlook the present. 

Yet Charles had strange flashes of awareness of 
the events that had been shaking Europe for a 
decade. He respected the achievements of. the 
French Revolution and had unbounded admiration - 
for the young Napoleon, who was now. moving to 
the head of the French state: Charles in. fact was 


torn ‘by conflicting romantic reveries. One minute 
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he dreamed of emulating his ancestors; the next, 
of putting himself at the head of the new popular 
forces of revolution., Vacillating between the two 
courses, he almost never acted of his own accord, 
but‘ allowed himself to be pushed about as the 
pawn of others. 

He was certainly not the husband for Maria 
Louisa, his queen. His weak will could hardly curb 


a woman of violent passions. In this relationship, 


too, resignation and indecision were his predomi- 
nant characteristics. 

With Maria Louisa herself it was altogether an- 
other matter. Born a Bourbon, she had been mar- 
ried to her cousin at the age of fourteen. Essen- 


tially of a wilful, sensuous nature, she had grasped - 


avidly at pleasure and power. The man in her 


husband had never satisfied her; although she used - 


fits of jealous temper to keep him under her thumb, 
she had left herself free to move through a succes- 
sion of lovers in the court. In Goya’s famous por- 
trait of her, she stares out at us, bold and un- 
ashamed. There is a coquetry in the glimpse of her 


tiny shoes, and the jeweled arm that holds a fan is- 


strong and vigorous. Yet the flouncy, low-bosomed 
gown does’ not conceal the middle-aged shapeless- 
ness of her figure. And her mouth is firmly shut. 
For by this time Maria Louisa has lost all her teeth; 
and although the artificial set made for her sparkles 
with jewels, she prefers to see herself portrayed in 
the full flush of unblemished youth. 

In any earlier era, rigid rules of etiquette and 
religious sanctions would have set restraints upon 
the emotions of such a woman. But the revolu- 
tionary disturbances in ideas as well as politics had 
‘overthrown the world of stable patterns of be- 
havior. Without the guidance of external rules, 
Maria Louisa became a creature of capricious self- 
indulgence, prepared for her own gratification to 
betray both Charles as wife and Spain as queen. 

Louisiana was nothing to her; a corner in Italy 
was more precious than the whole.of America. At 
the moment, her main concern was to find an 
Italian throne for her brother, the Duke of Parma. 
Ever since the French had become the masters of 
northern Italy she had plotted an accommodation 
with them that would fulfill her desires. And 
there were few considerations Maria Louisa al- 
lowed to stand in the way of gratification of her 
desires. , 

In the entourage of the court she found an ally 
physically and temperamentally more her type 
than the indecisive Charles. In the shadows behind 
both monarchs moved the indistinct figure of 
Manuel de Godoy. Here indeed was an example of 
the deterioration in Spanish statesmanship. Godoy 
had come to Madrid a round-faced boy of seven- 
teen, to serve in the royal Garde de Corps. He had 
attracted the queen’s fancy and, though many years 
her’ junior, had become her lover. His devotion 
was amply rewarded, for in 1792, at the age 


of twenty-five, he became his sovereign’s chief 
minister, 

An unprincipled adventurer, Godoy treated men 
and states as pieces on a chessboard with which ~ 
he played for his own advantage and for the sake 
of the game itself. Shrewd enough to know: the 
weakness of his own side, Godoy had correctly 
assessed the insecurity of the Spanish state as 
well as the faults of his king and the vanity of his 
queen. As he made his moves, he kept in mind 
the positions on the board, but also the possibility 
that at some point in the game he might prefer to 
sell out. 
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Waar was Louisiana to those who guided the 
destiny of the Spanish state? A useless expanse of. 
unknown wilderness, costly to administer and 
populated only by fifty thousand rude and resent- 
ful colonists. In Madrid the territory seemed 
serviceable only in so far as it might be traded off 
for some more valuable possession. 

By contrast, in the French scheme of things 
Louisiana had again and again reflected the gleam 
of imperial dreams. The Mississippi region had 
been the stake of a great colonial contest that the 
French Bourbons had bitterly fought and lost. 
For a century their intrepid soldiers and priests 
had struggled against desperate odds to link the 
St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, and the Mississippi 
in a vast French dominion reaching from Quebec 
to New Orleans. The most extravagant hopes had 
been attached to this truly majestic conception: 
that the English colonies might be confined to their 
narrow, precarious coastline; that a thriving French 
population might grow in Louisiana; ‘and that 
valuable stores of furs and other raw materials 
might flow back to enrich the mother country. 

Military failutes had knocked apart the whole 
brilliant design. In the successive wars against 
England, the maritime provinces had been lost, 
then Canada and the Lakes, and finally Louisiana 
itself. l 

Now the Bourbons were gone, but the old dreams 
had not disappeared. The revolutionary Directory 
that had assumed power in 1795 was aggressive and 
dynamic, determined — out of self-interest and 
zeal — to expand the power of France. And the 
English remained foes of the French at every 
point at which their interests collided. Once again, 
as the century drew to a closé, Louisiana became a 
factor in the strategic pattern of Anglo-French 
conflict. . 

In the war which began in 1792, the French had 
hoped for American assistance and had been disap- 
pointed. The struggling young republic was ap- 
parently not ready to ‘sacrifice Its own interests 
out of gratitude for French aid in the War of In- 
dependence. On the contrary, it was establishing 
ever closer ties with England. Jay’s treaty of 1795 
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‘between the United States and Great Britain: re- 
vealed the extent to which America had shifted 
from a French toward an -English orientation. 
_ Two years later, Yankees and Frenchmen were 
engaged in undeclared war at sea. 

' The threat of an Anglo-American alliance, or 
even of a rapprochement, frightened the Directory. 
Should those two powers draw together, France 
‘would confront an unbeatable combination of 
naval strength. If the Americans could not be won 
over to an alliance, they must at least be prevented 
from joining forces with the British. 

None knew this better than the new French 
minister of foreign affairs, Charles Maurice de 
Talleyrand, who had just returned to France to 
take up that post after thirty months of exile in 
the United States. Two careers were already be- 
hind him. The younger son of a noble family, he 
had hobbled through life as a cripple. While he was 
still a youth, his parents, despairing of a more ac- 
tive future for him, had thrust him into the Church. 
As Bishop of Autun he had seemed destined to 
live out his days in the charge of a provincial see, 
occupying himself with its petty administrative 
business and enjoying its moderate serenity. 

The Revolution had been the opportunity his 
fierce ambition craved. Flouting convention and 
disregarding his own clerical position, he had 
plunged into the violent struggle for political place 
that followed the collapse of the old regime. But 
the man was wary; the guillotine piled up too much 
evidence of the consequences of failure. And al- 
though Talleyrand showed a striking ability to 
recognize the winning side, he had reckoned it 
healthier to leave the country in 1792. 

Before too long, however, he was back, prepared 
to take a hand in the diplomatic game. Like Godoy, 
he was not one to allow conceptions of morality or 
reasons of state to complicate the rules for him. 
But unlike Godoy, he played the pieces of a great 
power. If he had also the finesse and suavity.of 
an experienced player, these characteristics by no 
means concealed the iron determination with which 
he made his moves. 

Talleyrand had become convie that the in- 
terests of France, and his own, were antithetical 
to those of the United States. His own stay in the 
New World had persuaded him that American 
democracy was a danger to the society of the Old 
World, and that the manners and customs of the 
American people would inevitably make them allies 
of the English. . American friendship, he concluded, 
was of little value, and the expansive tendencies 
of. the Yankees threatened France. The best de- 
fense under such circumstances was attack. Pos- 
session of Louisiana would give France a base from 
which to hold the presumptuous Americans in 
cheek. . 

Shortly after the conclusion of Jay’s treaty, 
therefore, the French. began to plan the reacquisi- 


tion of Louisiana. In principle, the Spaniards were 
quick to consent; by 1796 the draft of a secret 
treaty was ready. As to the details, however, 
Godoy and the queen would still have something 
to say. 

Few diplomatie negotiations in the eighteenth 
century were, after all, concluded as easily as that. 
Even though both sides agreed as to ends, there 
was ample opportunity for haggling over the proper 
terms of payment. In the maneuvering that fol- 
lowed, Talleyrand had the advantage of superior 
forces. Godoy, on the other hand, could take 
refuge only in the evasiveness at which he was a 
master. The bargaining proceeded at a snail’s 


. pace throughout the next four years. The French, 


preoccupied elsewhere, found the Spanish tac- 
tics- annoying, yet not enough so for an open 
break; and Godoy, urged on by the queen, contin- 
ued to hold out for the highest price for Louisiana. 
The key to these intricate moves was the pourboire 
for Maria Louisa’s needy brother, the Duke of 
Parma. 
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Or THESE negotiations the Americans were aware. 
For them, however, Louisiana was more than a 
mere pawn on the diplomatic chessboard. The 
pioneers had come over the mountains, following 
the river valleys which were their lines of advance 
to the West. The cleared-out farmlands and the 
towns along the way were. the evidences of their 
steady progress. But they depended on communi- 
cation with the outside world for disposal of their 
raw material and for the import of those goods 
that lifted their lives above savagery. 

The river system was the vital artery of interior 
trade for the United States. The mountains cut 
off all easterly traffic in heavy commodities. Down 


‘the Ohio drifted the flatboats and rafts, laden with 


provisions that were the products of the year’s 
labor of many families. Many a farm lad, perched 
wide-eyed on the barrels of pork, watched the 
stream’s twisting course, saw it merge with the 
Mississippi, and found himself, weeks later, en- 
tranced by the sight of New Orleans across the 
marshes. 

This was the great metropolis of the West. It 
held the imagination of Americans because of the 
fascination of its Creole culture, because of its 
exotic flavor, and because of the crucial part it 
played in their economy. For here western produce 
was unloaded and transferred to the vessels that 
would carry it over the world. Upon the free flow 
of goods through this entrepôt hung the welfare of 
every farm in the West. 

New Orleans had always been foreign territory 
for Americans. But since it guarded the gateway 
to the Mississippi, the United States had long 


- struggled to secure trade through the city against 


arbitrary interruption. In 1795, as. the result of 
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an arduous mission to Madrid, Thomas Pinckney 
had broken through the procrastination of the 
Spanish court and had negotiated a moderately 
favorable commercial treaty. The pact recognized 
the right of Americans freely to navigate the Mis- 
sissippi, and extended to them the privilege of de- 
positing their goods in New Orleans for transship- 
ment. These concessions, anxiously anticipated 
and highly valued in the new republic, thereafter 


were fixed points of American diplomacy to be | 


defended at almost any cost. 

As the American envoys in Paris and Madrid 
got wind of the dealings that might restore Louisi- 
ana to France, they recognized the threat to the 
position in New Orleans that American merchants 
had laboriously won. France could resist pressure 
from the United States as Spain had not; and the 
Directory, already hostile, might be tempted to 
strike at America by choking off the Mississippi 
trade. If the cession could not be avoided, it was 
of the utmost importance to secure. some advance 


recognition from the French of the special Ameri- 


can interests in Louisiana. 
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Tins atmosphere of relative stalemate persisted 
throughout the closing years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In Madrid, in Paris, in Washington, the 
diplomats continued to compose their crafty notes. 
Godoy, the Queen of Spain, Talleyrand, and 
‘Robert R. Livingston, the American envoy to Paris, 
weighed their calculating words as if these alone 
would be decisive. Only along the frontier of 
Louisiana was there movement, as Impatient men 
sifted in along the border whether the Spaniards 
wished it or not. 

The apparent calm was shattered by the initia- 
tive of the most decisive actor in the drama. As 
the new century began, Louisiana acquired a place 
in the calculations of Napoleon, the First Consul 
of France. 

Imperial visions had always dazzled the Corsican. 
As he looked back over the distance he had already 
come in a decade, his mind leaped ahead in eager 
expectation to what might be in store for him. 
The Revolution had made everything possible. 
It had turned a corporal into the ruler of France. 
It might yet do more. 

One dazzling military success after another in- 
flated his dreams, which became increasingly spec- 
tacular; and his steadily growing power fixed the 
‘image of empire in his ambitious mind. 

At first, the empire of his imagination had eer 
situated in the exotic East. Napoleon saw himself 
as the liberator and master of the fabled Orient, 
successor to Alexander the Great and the Caesars. 


But the failure’ of his Egyptian expedition and the. . 


likelihood of conflict with England in that area 
changed the direction of his thoughts. Now his 


visions focused upon an American setting. Jose- 
phine, herself a Creole, may have. fired his imagina- 
tion with her descriptions of the lush islands set in 
the azure seas of the Caribbean. Or, it may be, he 
suddenly realized that the New World might offer 
more scope for his rising star than the Old. In any 
case, Napoleon set about building an American 
empire for France. 

Napoleon’s vision of a . New France differed sig- 
nificantly from that of the Bourbons. It was not 
to the frozen St. Lawrence or to the remote forests 
of Canada that Napoleon’s mind turned, but to the 
tropical islands of the West Indies. Santo Domingo 
was already'in his hands. Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique had once been French and could be made so 
again. And as Spain’s hold on her Caribbean pos- 
sessions weakened, other prizes would readily drop 
into the grasp of the strongest power on the spot. 

In the past, the weakness of these islands had 
lain in their lack of a continental base. Rich in 
sugar, they were nevertheless compelled to depend 
for food and supplies on trade; and their remoteness 
from France rendered them vulnerable to naval 
attack. But suppose they were to be supplied with 
such a base! All the problems of the past would 
vanish! 

It was in this form that Louisiana e a 
place in Napoleon’s dreams. His New France 
would extend its sheltering arms round the whole 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean, taking in not 
only the islands but also Louisiana and the Floridas. 
Resting on a fulcrum at New Orleans, the two great 
areas of the empire could balance one another. The 
West Indian islands could produce the tropical 
staples precious in the markets of Europe. At the 
samé time, a thriving French population in Louisi- 
ana could afford the islands military protection and 
also produce the grains and foodstuffs to feed them. 
Strong ties of commerce would hold the whole em- 
pire together and would attach it economically as 
well as militarily to France. This creation would 
be a counterweight to the perennial threat of supe- 
rior British sea power. 

Napoleon proceeded vigorously to make this 
imaginary empire a reality. The first step’ was to 
regain Louisiana. 

Napoleon viewed the leisurely diplomatic nego- 
tiations in Madrid with impatience. The prospect 
that Godoy and the queen might continue to draw 
upor a seemingly endless series of pretexts for 
delay was intolerable. At Napoleon’s insistence, 
the Spaniards at last agreed to cede Louisiana to 
the French in the Treaty of San Ildefonso in 1800. 
This stage of imperial aggrandizement was now 
complete. 

The Americans were immediately affected. The 
prospect that the territory would shortly fall under 
Napoleon’s control lent urgency to the efforts of 
the Americans to secure the right of deposit for their 
goods at New Orleans. A special mission with that 
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objective was now entrusted to Robert R. Living- 
ston of New York. 

Livingston was an excellent choice. He came 
from a distinguished family and had ably served 
the state and nation in several capacities. As a 
member of the Continental Congress, he had or- 
ganized its department of foreign affairs. Although 
his name had not been attached to any of the spec- 
tacular negotiations of the past, he had had consid- 
erable diplomatic experience. More than that, he 
was animated both by a strong sense of his country’s 
interests and by a feeling for the proprieties. He 
was attracted to the best in French culture and was 
as likely as any American to know his way about 
Paris. 

Since his retirement from politics he had been 
living at Clermont, his estate on the Hudson, where 
he led the life of a country gentleman, patron of 


the arts and of agriculture. Without political am- ` 


bition, he nevertheless understood the importance 
of the task now assigned him. He assumed the 
mission as a duty, knowing that its fulfillment 
would call for his most earnest efforts. 

Livingston sailed with instructions either to pre- 
vent the retrocession of Louisiana to France, or, 
failing that, to attempt to purchase New Orleans 
and West Florida. He had not the least prospect 
of success. On arriving in Paris, he soon found 
that his every approach to the foreign ministry 
seemed doomed to futility. Talleyrand hardly 
bothered to be courteous, for there was no likeli- 
hood that Napoleon would give up the least part of 
his holdings in the Caribbean. ! 

Indeed, the First Consul’s determination to 
establish his American empire was stronger than 
ever. The peace that was made with England in 
1801 restored to France-the West Indian islands 
which the British had previously captured. At 
the same time, an imposing expedition of twenty 
~ thousand men under General Leclerc was dispatched 
to restore order in Santo Domingo, where the vi- 
olent Negro uprising under Toussaint L’Ouverture 
had by now run its course. By a combined display 
of force and cajolery the French were finally able 
to reach an understanding with the leaders of the 
Blacks. There remained only the matter of taking 
actual possession of Louisiana, of establishing a 
government there, and of making the territory per- 
manently French. To this task, too, the First Con- 
sul energetically devoted himself. , ` 

In thẹ summer of 1802, Napoleon prepared a 
great expedition to cross the Atlantic and to plant 


the French flag in New Orleans. In Holland, on the . 


river Scheldt, a sizable armada of ships, thousands 
of soldiers, and vast stores of equipment were 
gathered under General Victor. In all, some 2 mil- 
lion francs were expended in the effort. 


The expedition readied itself during the summer . 


at the little Dutch town of Helvoet Sluys. But 
the occasions for delay seemed almost endless. 


Materials were difficult to come by and. were as- 
sembled slowly. Then, it seemed, no definite sailing 
date could be set, because the Spanish court con- 
tinued its intolerable evasive tactics and had not 
yet actually issued the order to cede the territory 
to the French. Godoy and Maria Louisa apparently 
had not yet come to the end of their efforts to ex- 
tort the maximum price in the bargain. Not until 
the middle of October, 1802, fully two years after 


- the treaty had been signed, were the minister and 


the queen compelled to yield. At that point, Gen- 
eral Victor’s expedition was instructed to prepare 
to depart. | 

Godoy’s evasive tactics had proved costly for the 
French. The months spent in waiting for action 
from Madrid had seen the summer and fall go by. 


Now the northern winter was beginning to close 


in. General Victor hastened his final preparations. 
One morning, as he was almost in readiness, he woke 
to find an advancing edge of frost moving across 
the harbor of Helvoet Sluys. Before he could act, 
the whole expedition was icebound. 

The Dutch winter and the ice lasted through 
January and February, while Victor’s men con- 
sumed the supplies that should have carried them 
to Louisiana. Sitting idly in their quarters, the 
French commanders still planned the occupation 
and the government of the new territory; and when 
spring released the harbor from the grip of ice, the 
fleet once more prepared to set sail. 

A violent storm occasioned a.new delay of two 
weeks. But at last, in April, the troops were em- 
barked. The pilots boarded the ships and were on 
the point of taking the fleet through the estuary to 
the open waters when a halt was called. Word had 
come that a courier bore dispatches from Paris. 
General Victor now learned to his amazement that 
the whole expedition had been recalled. Louisiana 
had been sold to the Americans. The delay had 
altered the plans of his government. 
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Ix Paris, the months had gone fruitlessly by for 
Livingston, idle against his will. He made no per- 
ceptible progress in his mission.. In October, 1802, 
he had reached an impasse from which there was 
no apparent exit. Then, too, the whole problem 
was complicated by an act of deliberate mischief 
on the part of Godoy — an act directed against 
Napoleon but one that injured mostly the Ameri- 


_ cans, 


Godoy had come bitterly to resent the pressure 
put on him by the French; and the queen not too 
delicately played upon his wounded vanity. Maria 
Louisa had been granted her Italian lands. But 
they were not the provinces for which she had 
hoped. Furthermore, they went not to her brother 
but to her nephew; nor had they yet actually been 
handed over. In the whole transaction, Maria - 
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Louisa and Godoy felt that Napoleon had been 
highhanded and arbitrary. Subtly they found an 
occasion for getting back at the First Consul by. 
embroiling him with the Americans. If France was 
to have Louisiana, let it be with as many vexing 
problems as possible. A few days after Spain or- 
dered the cession of Louisiana to the French, the 
governor at New Orleans, no doubt at Godoy’s 
instigation, withdrew the right of deposit accorded 
the Americans by Pinckney’s treaty. 

For the farmers of the West, this was disastrous. 
Colonial produce could no longer float down the 
inland waters and be transshipped at New Orleans 
for export. The gates to the open world had been 
slammed shut. This was a blow not only at Ameri- 
can trade but at America’s capacity to expand. 


Although the: privilege was ‘before long restored, | 


the incident revealed dramatically that the Ameri- 
cans were right to fear their dependence upon an 


alien power at the mouth of the Mississippi. His: 


earlier experiences with Talleyrand gave Livingston 


little ground for the belief that the French might © 


be more tractable or more considerate of American 
interests. 

Livingston had offered to pay 20 million francs 
for New Orleans and Florida. As an alternative, he 
was willing to let New-Orleans become a free port. 
But he was still not hopeful that either proposal 
would be accepted, although James Monroe was 
on his way to assist in the negotiations. Yet as the 
winter passed ‘in casual interchanges with Talley- 
rand, he found the rebuffs fewer. His suggestions 
were received with moderate politeness, and some- 
how conversations drifted to discussions of concrete 
terms. This was the most encouraging sign the 
Ameriéans had yet had. 

The change in attitude reflected a change in 
Napoleon’s plans. The ice-that held his ships in 
the harbor at Helvoet Sluys.altered his view of the 
whole situation. The winter went by and his 
American empire was no nearer reality. In January 
came disastrous news from the West Indies. Yel- 
low fever had stricken General Leclerc’s army, 
swept away a substantial part of his manpower, 
and left him open to a defeat by the resurgent Ne- 
groes. The troops that should by then have been 
available in Louisiana to reinforce him were still in 
Holland. To-establish the New World colony. would 
now entail higher cost, more imposing difficulties 
than anyone had imagined a few months back. 


Napoleon’s finance minister, François Barbé- 


Marbois, was himself a Creole-and knew at first 
hand the difficulties of establishing control in Santo 


' Domingo. For years he had labored to bring.order 


into the fiscal affairs of the French state, and his 
calculating mind was distressed by the prospect of 
new expenditures. Millions of francs would have to 
be devoted, to a new expedition. Was it worth the 
cost? | 

It was Napoleon’s strength neither to admit de- 
feat nor to be trapped by stubborn adherence to a 
ruinous course. When confronted by a mistake, he 
had the consoling capacity to persuade himself that 
it was something else he had really wanted all along. 
So now, as the difficulties of establishing an Ameri- 
can empire became clear, he concluded that the 
stakes were too high. His thoughts shifted back to 
Europe. Why should not his empire be in the Old 
World rather than the New? Shortly he would 
become emperor of the French, and already he was 
thinking of the entire continent as his domain. _ 

Louisiana suddenly became a useless encum- 
brance. Napoleon might have restored it to the 
Spaniards. But the actions of the court in Madrid 
had so antagonized him that any alternative seemed 
preferable. It- was almost certain that his develop- 


-ing European ambitions would embroil him in dif- 


ficulties with the English. And in the new war 
which would shortly. break forth, there might be 
some value to American good will. In March, 1803, 

he determined to hand over the whole of Louisiana 
to the Americans. 


Talleyrand waited anal April to.act. Then, in 


the midst of a casual conversation. with Livingston, 


he proposed the sale of the whole territory.. It took 
the startled envoy only a few minutes to leap at 
the suggestion, once he was sure his ears had not 
deceived him. Before the month was over, before 
General Victor could leave Helvoet Sluys, Louisiana 
was American for some $15 million. _ 

The vast expanse between the Mississippi and 
the mountains was thus joined to the young Ameri- 
can republic. President Jefferson realized at once 
the import of the windfall. Certainty as-to the 
necessity of the purchase overcame whatever doubts 
he may have had.as to his constitutional powers to 


effect it. 


Shortly Lewis and Clark and Zebulon Pike would 
penetrate the unknown spaces of the. territory. 
After them would come the bands of trappers and 
traders, and at last the numberless legions of hus- 
bandmen. Thanks to the ice that had formed across 
the waters of a remote Dutch harbor, the advancing 
host of American settlers moving westward towards 
the Pacific at a turning point in our history now 
found the way open before them. 





A doctor of medicine, now in his thirty-third year, RICHARD GORDON started practice in 1945 as an anesthetist and 


worked for a time as a ship’s doctor. Out of his experience he has written two humorous books which have had an 


enormous success in England and which have been published in this country by Harcourt, Brace: Doctor in 
the House and Doctor at Sea. J. Arthur Rank has made a motion picture of the first, and the second is in 
process of being filmed. Mr. Gordon lives in Oxford with his wife and ten-month-old son and is now devoting 


his full time to writing.: His first novel, The Captain’s Table, recently made its debut in England. 


THE COMMON ‘COLD - 
by RICHARD GORDON 


complaint throughout the temperate regions - 


To common cold is really a highly popular 


of the world where it is endemic. It has all the 
attractions of an illness and none of the disadvan- 
tages, for it never kills anyone and always gets 
better within a fortnight. Meanwhile it acts as a 
magnet for sympathy in midwinter, when sym- 
pathy is needed the most; it grants a week’s leave 
from the office at a time when holidays are mis- 
erably balanced between recollection and anticipa- 
tion; and as it makes no difference to the prognosis 
whether treatment is given or not, each cold offers 
‘its victims, a delightful exercise in self-doctoring. 
The English, who take their ailments less sadly 
than some of their other pleasures, have now passed 
more than six years of the free National Health 
Service with their enthusiasm for treating their 
own colds, wholly undiminished. These home cures 
generally follow one of three distinct courses, and 
as each reflects the psychology of the sufferer let us 
examine them in detail. They are: 1) the Fresh-Air 
Treatment; 2) the Scientific Attack; 3) the Coddle. 
The Fresh-Air treatment is practiced only by 
those large red-faced men in check suits who look 
you in the eye, slap their chests, and declare they’ve 
never owned an overcoat or been to a doctor in 
their lives, as if claiming freedom from original sin. 
They have a simple attitude to illness: it’s all “ psy- 
chological,” from smallpox to fractured femurs. 
But they are only human, and in time claimed by 
both death and colds. ‘The first sneeze affects them 
like a starter’s pistol: they tear off their ties and 
waistcoats, stamp round the house throwing open 
the windows, jump into a cold bath, and upset 
their wives by doing breathing exercises all night 
in bed. The discomfort in which they wallow for 
a fortnight makes no difference to the course of the 
disease, but by rendering their surroundings unfit 
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for human habitation they rarely manage to infect 


anyone else. 


The Scientific sufferer takes a much calmer view 
of his cold. He is generally a precise, clerkish man, 
who files the medical articles from the Reader’s 
Digest and reads the patent-medicine advertise- 
ments like a girl looking into a bride-shop window. 
During the winter he gargles for five minutes with 
antiseptic night and morning, wears wool next to 
the skin, and eats sufficient calcium to keep a 
schoolroom in chalks. As soon as his nose starts 
to run he calls at the druggist’s and arrives home 
with his brief case clinking gently with small bot- 
tles. He announces to his wife: “Think I’m get- 
ting a touch of a cold, m’dear,”’ as though he were 
having a baby. He makes for the bathroom and 
unpacks his bag, which is -filled with cough mix- 
tures, fever pills, throat lozenges, nose drops, eye 
lotions, gargles, and liniments. He sets the bottles 
carefully on the shelf and works his way through 
them thoughtfully and solemnly, like a sailor try- 
ing out the drinks in a strange port. 

This type of invalid follows the directions on the 
label with scientific precision: if it orders “An 
eggcupful four-hourly,” he fetches an eggcup; if it 
says “Rub on the chest till it stings,” he scrapes 
away until his skin begins to peel. He then has a 
mustard bath, soaks his feet in salt water, puts on 
two pairs of flannel pajamas, and goes to bed with 
The Household Doctor. No physician ever watched 
the recovery of a wealthy patient more sadly than 
he notices his own returning health. For, once he 
has caught his cold, he does not lightly let it go. 
From October to May he richly justifies the famous 
mistranslation of votei Panglats avec son sang-froid 
habituel — here comes the Englishman with his 
usual bloody cold. 

The Coddler is usually a woman, with a far more 
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fuzzy idea of her internal organs than the Scientific 
sufferer. Since girlhood she has been told that 
she must Take Care of a Cold or it will turn into 
Something Else; her life passes in a terror of Germs, 
which she imagines as small green animals, with red 
eyes and long teeth, that hide under the dustbin. 
Before she has blown her nose twice, the Coddler 
has phoned her husband’s office and all her friends 
to explain that she has a cold, in the tone of some- 
one announcing that smallpox has just broken out. 
She then pours herself a large Scotch, lights a fire 
in her bedroom, piles extra eiderdowns on the bed, 
shuts the windows, rubs herself all over with cam- 
phorated. oil, phones out for grapes, calf’s-foot 
jelly, chicken essence, barley water, Eau de Co- 
logne, and the other prerogatives of illness, shifts 
the television upstairs, collects all the magazines 
in the house, and goes to bed. She stays there for 
a fortnight, her family fetching her egg-and-milk, 
lightly sprinkled with nutmeg, every other hour. 


The interest shown by the English in their colds 
probably explains why the world’s largest research 
unit for the disease is to be found at Salisbury, in 
southern England. This unit works in the Harvard 
Hospital, which was hopefully set up on the edge 
of Salisbury Plain by Harvard University at the 
beginning of the war to study the epidemics ex- 


pected to sweep across England during the bomb- | 


ing. Although the bombs arrived, the epidemics 
fortunately did not, and for a long time the chief 
function of the Harvard Hospital was to entertain 


visiting British doctors with American rations.. 


It was later taken over by the United States forces, 
and was presented to the British Medical Research 
Council and Ministry of Health in 1946. 

The hospital has gained much publicity since the 
common cold investigations began, mainly be- 
cause the experiments are conducted on human 
volunteers. The reason for this is simple. It has 
been known for forty years that a cold can be pro- 
duced by dropping into the healthy nose bacteria- 
free filtrates of nose-washings containing virus 
from people suffering, from the disease. Unfortu- 
nately, man and the chimpanzee are the only 
animals known to be susceptible to the infection, 
and chimpanzees are difficult to come by, expen- 
sive to feed, and awkward to keep alive in captivity. 
It is therefore much simpler and cheaper to use 
men. 

About thirty-six volunteers are taken at the 
hospital, and kept there for ten days at a time. 
The only qualifications for entrants are that they 
must be between 18 and 45, and free from serious 
illness or conditions like hay fever, asthma, and 
sinusitis. When the experiments were begun in 
1946, the doctors had doubts that sufficient volun- 
teers would step forward year after year to keep the 
investigations going, but this has been the simplest 
problem that the unit has had to face. In summer, 


you now have to book your room at the Harvard 
Hospital far ahead. 

I don’t think the volunteers step through jhe 
hospital gate in the spirit of John Hunter or Paul 
Ehrlich, resigned to suffer disease for the common 
good: to most of them the research unit offers.an 
unusual chance to exchange a fortnight’s com- 
fortable free board and lodging for the risk of catch- 
ing a cold. Many of the volunteers are students — 
particularly medical students—for whom the 
Harvard Hospital solves vacation problems: it gives 
them somewhere to live; it provides quiet and 
solitude for concentration; it keeps them away 
from cricket grounds, golf courses, pubs, cinemas, 
girls, and other traditional distractions to academic 
study; it is the only possible way for an under- 
graduate to save money, in order to enjoy these 
distractions more richly in the coming term; they 
receive three shillings a day wages and free beer. 

The hospital itself is one of the untidy nests of 
badly painted wooden huts that were familiar 
enough in the English countryside during the war. 
Each of the huts has been turned into a house 
large enough to hold a family. It contains a couple 
of bedrooms, a sitting room, bathroom, and pantry, 
but is occupied only by two volunteers — no one 
can complain of claustrophobia. The food is cooked 
in a central kitchen, brought in vacuum containers, 
and left on the doorstep in the traditional style for 
feeding plague victims. The visitors are provided 
with a radio and an internal telephone line which 
supports the social life of the hospital, telephonic 
chess being the favorite local sport. 

Most of the volunteers arrive prepared to stick 
out ten days playing the prisoner in the Tower, but 
personal restrictions at Salisbury are slight. They 
are allowed to wander round the grounds, walk in 
the surrounding countryside, and use the putting 
green. The only standing regulation is that volun- 
teers must never approach within thirty feet of 
anyone else. The printed instructions emphasize 
this rule to the point of explaining that should 
some emergency strike a hut during the night, 
the. occupants must ring the alarm bell outside 
the resident doctor’s quarters and then stand 
back thirty feet before yelling at him “Fire!” 
“Thieves!” “Murder!” or whatever is appropriate. — 

The volunteers’ are also provided with a large 
library. The books must be chosen on arrival and 
cannot be changed because of the risk of cross- 
infection — which occasionally leads to misfortunes 
of the type that overtook a shy young student of 
English who snatched an armful of volumes en- 
titled, as he thought, The Art of Making Fine Po- 
eiry, only to find himself locked in for ten days 
with exhaustive information on the manufacture of 
high-grade chinaware. 

The reason for the volunteer’s being at Salisbury 
is recalled each morning by a short visit from the 
doctor and matron. They arrive in sterile masks 
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and gowns, and for the“first two days do no. more 
than ask politely after the health of their guests. 


This period is reserved for the appearance of any | 
colds picked up en route. On the third day, the | 


doctor drops into the volunteer’s nose a solution 


made up in the laboratory, which may contain: 


active cold virus or may be an inert control fluid. 
To make cheating more difficult all round, neither 
the volunteer nor the doctor knows which solution 
is which. The volunteer is then given a record sheet 


similar to a score card, containing a list of symp- ` 


toms like watering of the eyes, sore throat, nasal 
obstruction, cough, and headache, and sits back 
and waits. Usually nothing happens. Even if he 
has been given the active solution, only about 30 
to 50 per cent of these inoculations develop into 
colds. 

Eight years’ work at Salisbury has produced no 
startling discovery about the common cold, but it 
has accomplished much creditable steady research. 
It has also disproved most of the facts about colds 
that we learned in the nursery, with other scraps of 
distasteful and inaccurate information like “rice 
puddings are good for you” and “spinach is full of 
iron.” Do: you remember Mother’s -horrified voice 
when you came in from playing pirates in the pond 
— “Take those sopping wet socks and shoes off 


at once! Do you want to catch your death?” — or 
the beating you got for jumping out of a hot bath 
and chasing the cat in the garden? And the number 
of things you were warned that caused colds, from 
removing your long-sleeved underwear before May 
31 to sleeping with the windows open (or shut)? 
All these complications of childhood, have luckily 
been shown at the Harvard Hospital to be ground- 
less. The common cold is an infective disease like 
diphtheria or influenza, and you catch it from 
somebody else on the bus. 

The research unit laboratory has now succeeded 
in growing the cold virus on cultures of human 
embryonic lung, and shortly it will be possible to 
study it more conveniently in the laboratory and 
disband the sturdy army of volunteers. Mean- 
while, the common cold continues. The Harvard 
Hospital still has no suggestions for a cure better 
than my favorite remedy of a bottle of whisky and a 
hat, which is both simple and effective. This-is 
how it works: On the first sign of a cold, go to bed 
with a bottle of whisky and a hat. Place hat on 
left-hand bedpost. Take-a drink of whisky and 
move hat to right-hand post. Take another drink 
and shift it back again. Continue until you drink 


- the whisky but fail to move the hat. By then the 


cold is probably cured. 
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THE GOLDEN PALACE 
by R. P. LISTER 


Tux Golden Palace where I dwell 
Is taller than the roofs of trees; 
And there I shriek and there I yell- 
As loud and often as I please, 
And nobody is moved to tell 
Me not to laugh, or turn the keys. 


Throughout its halls. four-footed things 
Lumber and snuffle, scratch and lurk; 
Across its ceilings birds with wings 
Fly (for the gadgets really work); 
Then one or other of them sings, 
Though sometimes with the slightest jerk. 


Deep in the caissons of the roof 
Planets revolve, and stars explode. — 
Here stamps old Taurus with his hoof, 
Orion crunches down the road, | 
Cygnus, the haughty, glides aloof, 
And Lyra sounds through my abode. 


But, in the drawing rooms, the waves 
Pound on the skirtings, piling froth; 
And in the butler’s pantry raves 
. The wild northeaster. Behemoth 
Roars in the larder; and the graves 
Of Pict and Roman, Gaul and Goth 


Below the bedroom carpet lie, 

Along with bone of dog and mouse. 
Above the rafters spirits cry, 

And in the cellars ghouls carouse. 
O fortunate, O blessed I, 

Who,dwell in such a gorgeous house! 


\ 





The wife of Everett Case, President of Colgate University, JosepHinE Younc Case has written this moving and 


evocative account of a wartime commencement such as was taking place on campuses all over this country a decade 
ago. There is idealism here, as there is in her poetry. She is the author of At Midnight On the 31st of March, 
Written in Sand, and Freedom’s Farm, published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


WHITE COMMENCEMENT 
~ by JOSEPHINE YOUNG CASE 


plan not to have any Commencement at all. 

They were of the class of 1943 although they 
were to graduate in December of 1942, and in the 
general spirit of sacrifice and business-not-as-usual 
that swept the country as the first anniversary of 
Pearl Harbor came round, a petition was gotten 
up to urge upon the administration the sacrifice 
of Commencement too. It seemed a good idea 


Sr of the seniors thought it would be a good 


and many signed. But later when the Dean, a. 


veteran of World War I, talked to them, the ma- 
jority decided that they might be cheating them- 
selves and their fathers and mothers; so they voted 
to hold Commencement not as usual but in a 
simplified way. . 
The date was first set for December 20, but soon 
the college received notice that the boys who -had 
enlisted in the Marines would be called -before that 
time. In a hastily summoned meeting that provoked 
a warm debate, the Faculty -decided that Com- 
mencement could and should be moved ahead to 
Sunday, December 13. After this announcement 
the telephone and telegraph offices were swamped 
with calls. Parents in fifteen states were notified 
by anxious sons that if they were coming to Com- 
` mencement they would have to hurry. 
At the Inn the few remaining maids who had not 


yet left for war jobs scurried to get the place ready ° 


and the rooms made up. The vacuum cleaner ran 
continuously. And all over the town housewives 
who rented rooms cleaned house in haste. 

At schools, in sorority houses, in homes, girls 
tore open special-delivery letters and remade 
their plans for the weekend. Hairdressers were 
called to the phone for new appointments. The 
dress shops did a good business. And all through 
the many heads busied with these affairs ran the 
undercurrent of thought like a somber refrain: 
“This may be the last time I shall see him — 
for a long time, anyway.” — “This is the last of 


his college life, of peace, of youth.” — “This is 
the end.” — “This is the beginning.” 

On Saturday the 12th, the seniors began to pack. 
The accumulations of three and a quarter years 
were thrown away or stuffed into the already gaping 
bags and trunks. The underclassmen were mostly 
gone for the holidays, and all over the campus hung 
the air of untidy desolation and impending finality 
that is usually associated with the warm air and 
still sunshine of June. 

But on this day the snow fell lightly from fast- 
moving broken clouds. The yellow sun peered 
through, then disappeared. The wind carried the 
snow into little drifts at the corners of the fra- 
ternity houses, and the boys wore their ski boots 
as they clattered in and out. 

At the President’s house the children had put up 
a. Christmas tree and were hanging dozens of 
ornaments upon it. The older ones gave -loud 


‘directions continually and the younger ones, in 


their eagerness to help, dropped ball after ball 
until the rug was covered with little glittering 
fragments. The daughter hung the mistletoe in 
the doorway and wondered secretly in her ten- 
year-old heart what the result would be. -The 
President’s wife hurried about town collecting the 
food and drink, the paper napkins, the red candles 
necessary for the coming party, while in the kitchen 
the butler and cook exchanged a few sharp words. 

The Dean and the President conferred in the 
latter’s office. There were fewer casualties than 
usual in the graduating class ‘this year. Either the 
Faculty, impressed by the imminence of war’s 
demands upon’ their pupils, had been kind where 
kindness was possible, or the boys had earnestly 
applied themselves to their final civilian duties. 
There were some, however, upon whom neither 
grace had fallen, and no amount of re-adding could 
possibly bring their credits up to the necessary 
number. The Dean left. unhappily to notify 
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them, and the President went on signing the 185 
diplomas of the more fortunate ones. The heavy 
parchment paper curled in waves over the desk as 
the India ink flowed from the pen above the en- 
graved Praeses and the attentive secretary care- 
fully removed each one to dry without blotting. 

At the chapel the Marshal drilled the class in 
the procedures of Commencement. They shambled 
across the platform in their plaid shirts, learning 
the proper place to stand to receive the diploma 
‘and when to tip the cap, thinking all the while 
of boot training or parade grounds at dawn. 

The parents began to arrive. The Inn was 
filled with the sound of greetings and the smell of 
snow on fur. The strip of carpet across the lobby 
was covered with heel-shapes of snow melting in 
little pools of water. The harassed room clerk tried 
to disentangle his reservations. The waitresses 
served coffee and doughnuts in the Tavern Room 
and the porter said the second bus from the city was 
an hour late on account of the bad condition of 
the roads. Mothers secretly but eagerly pressed 
the firm flesh of their sons’ arms, fathers shook 
hands long and hard, young sisters and brothers 
made a nuisance of themselves. 

The boy from Iowa looked at his father who had 
traveled a night and a day to reach him and won- 
dered desperately if the President would feel: it 
necessary to tell of that escapade at Tony’s Bar. 
Thank God the judge had been kindhearted. and 
let. them off without a record; thank God the 
President had done the same — though after what 
a talking-to! They had understood he had meant 
no harm; but Dad would never understand. 

In the afternoon the seniors brought their 
fathers and mothers and relatives, and girls if 
they had them, to the reception at the President’s 
house. The late sun was golden on the little drifts 
of snow, the dark trunks of trees threw blue shadows, 
' the campus had never looked lovelier. Inside, 
the house was warm and bright, the lights on the 
Christmas tree were gay and welcoming. One 
`- by one the seniors brought forward their families, 
some shy, some eager, all proud, all serious. Fat 
mothers, small mothers, pretty mothers, plain 
mothers, fathers of all shapes and descriptions, 
went by. How the boys show their origin, thought 
the President’s wife as the long procession passed; 
in each one you can see the parents over again; 

‘they are one, these families, they are units, indi- 
"visible. “I am so glad you could come,” she said 
over and over again; “we were so afraid the 
difficulties of travel, the change in date, would 
‘keep you away. We are so happy to have you 
here. We shall miss your boy so much.” It was 
true. Who would not miss them and they going 
God knows where? The President took pains to 
speak at some length to each father and mother. 
He hoped that each one left with a special feeling. 

The little sisters and brothers with shining faces 


shook hands softly, their little fingers limp. The 
grandmothers’ eyes shone brightly behind their 
glasses; this is an old story but somehow each 
time more dear. 

In the dining room the cider and Christmas 
cookies disappeared. The seniors introduced their 
families to each other, the little brothers and sisters 
made a beeline for the gingerbread men. The 
daughter of the house noticed with disappointment 
that no one made use of the mistletoe. 

While more guests were coming, others said. 
good-by. Chicago, Westchester, Texas, Detroit, 
Long Island, Salem, Syracuse — all gathered to- 
gether for this brief moment in common cause, 
spoke of the beauty of the college, its gift to their 
sons, its future. The parents now felt with the 


“boys a rush of enthusiasm and sentiment for the 


old stone buildings on the lovely hill. At last 
everyone was gone, the children ate up all the 
cookies that were left, the butler swept up the 
crumbs, and the dog was released from his prison 


-in the cellar. 
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Aa supper everyone hurried to the level space 
by the lake in front of the Union. A fire burned, 
brightly on the ground, and to the seniors assembled 


_ round it in their caps and gowns the professor of 


philosophy spoke briefly. The wind blew the 
flames, blew the ‘black gowns, blew away the 
serious and tender words. Then the seniors lit 
at the fire their kerosene-soaked torches and 
marched single file down the path at the edge of 
the lake. Overhead the interlacing willow branches 
leaped to view, the snow gleamed pinkly all around, 
the thin ice on the water reflected sudden gleams. 
Beneath each torch the face of its bearer stood out 
boldly, the nose jutting from eye-wells of shadow, 
the mouth firm and.determined. Soldiers on some 
strange night attack, savages at some grim cele- 
bration, young priests at the altar of an ancient 
god . . . In long line at the water’s edge they 
sang the “Alma Mater,” the song sounding low 
and distant across the water; one end was slightly 
out of time with the other and the effect was- one 
of weird melancholy and sadness. At the last the 


~ flaming torches hissed in the lake, went out with 


a splendid steam, and the seniors came running 
back to their silent audience, boys in caps and 
gowns once more. 

For the evening, the local movie theater was 
taken over by the Dramatic Club, and every seat 
was filled. It was a melodrama with the murdered 
body right on the stage and a circle of ghoulish 
criminals and innocent bystanders around it. The 
senior from New England played the cynical and 
melancholic poet who at last laid bare the crime. 
His mother looked on with amazement. In reality 
he was fresh-faced, sweet-natured, clear-eyed. His 
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father was thinking of what the boy would learn 
at Parris Island. 

When the curtain went down, the audience, 
pleasantly horrified, clapped loudly. The grinning 
cast appeared for a curtain call, and the chattering 
audience slowly departed. The President and his 
wife congratulated the actors. On the way out a 
group of seniors waylaid the President and asked 
“if something couldn’t be done about one of the 
boys who could not graduate. The others no one 
defended; but this one had been popular, and 
almost good enough to get by. The President, 
feeling sad, said no to the anxious faces around 
him. “It wouldn’t be fair,” he said, “to him or 
anyone.” 

Downstairs at the Inn the taproom was filled 
` and the young voices went on and on. In some of 
the fraternity houses there was dancing, and some 
drinking, but not so much as at other Commence- 
ments. The boy from Iowa refused to take a drink 
and thought of the abysmal hell of the morning 
when he woke and remembered what had happened 
at Tony’s Bar. 

Very early Sunday morning, long before the 
late dawn of wartime winter, the superintendent 
of grounds climbed out of bed and peered out the 
window. Seeing the snow whirl thickly and the 
new layer of several inches on the sill, he went to 
the telephone. “Dan, you better get Harold and 


the other men right away. Get,out both plows — - 


every road on the campus must be cleared. Clean 
out a big place around the chapel. It’s snowing 
like the devil.” 

The President, hearing the plow go by, looked at 
his watch and rolled over with a groan, thinking 
with a sudden stab of his Commencement address, 
on which he had worked so hard and which he felt 
was so inadequate. What could one say to boys 
setting out upon such errands as these; boys for 
whom one felt such affection, such apprehension? 

At the Inn the mothers and sisters dressed care- 
fully in their best, soon to be hidden under fur 
coats and galoshes. At the fraternity houses the 


boys dug their cars out of the snow, threw in their . 
last belongings, ready for a quick getaway after: 


the ceremonies were over. At the chapel the men 
were clearing the steps of the soft, light snow that 
endlessly drifted back. Inside, the student marshals 
were looping long streamers of ribbon along‘ the 
reserved pews. 

Half an hour before the ceremonies were supposed 
to begin, the cars started coming up the long hill, 
and warm-wrapped cargoes were delivered at the 
chapel steps. “What weather!” they said to one 
another. “What weather for Commencement!” 
In the hall next door the seniors were donning their 
caps and gowns, making fun of each other, secretly 
serious. Across the way the Faculty were decked 
in hoods of all colors; the President was wearing 
his new hood, gaudy with orange and purple. 


The organ began to play. Everybody stood up. 
The heavy silk flags came down the aisle. The - 
crowded chapel was enlivened with bright colors, 
with an access of vitality and warmth, as- though 
the entrance of the long file of teachers and students 
generated a strong current that vibrated in every 
breast. Families looked eagerly for their darlings; 
the boys — though endeavoring to appear not to 


‘be looking —- searched also and small secret smiles 


were exchanged. 

Outside, the snow sifted on the roof; on all the 
gray stone buildings, catching in the cornices and 
window frames, in the old trees that had seen so 
many Commencements but none like this. Inside, 
the President spoke gravely, looking very young 
in his gold-tasseled cap. The long rows of faces 
looked up at him. The black-gowned seniors sat 
very still, their faces showed nothing. The veils 
and feathers on the women’s hats jiggled slightly. 
The children shifted in their seats, trying to count 
the stars in the big service flag behind the platform. 

Now the Dean was reading the list of names; 
whenever he came to a cum laude a small fire of. 
clapping ran through the room. A magna rated 
more prolonged applause. And when he came to 
the one summa cum laude, the roof reverberated 
and the boy’s mother burst into, tears. One by 
one the seniors came to the platform to receive 
their diplomas and their dark-red-lined hoods. 
The audience watched fascinated to see each roll 
handed out, each hood put on, each man received 
with a few words by the President. One fellow 
tried to leave beforé his hood could be put over 
his head, and laughter ran lightly as the President 
held him back. 


There was clapping for each one, and no lessening 


-of it throughout; for each one ‘his friends and 


family made a special little claque, to whom he 
was the central performer of the day. When the 
long list was finished they sang with a great out- 
pouring of relief, regret, pride, sorrow, and gladness 
the “Alma Mater.” For its brief span the whole 
congregation was knit into one; for now these 
many hearts were one, this never-to-be-again-united 
assemblage was united in a moment ‘without a 
name, the epitome of the end and the beginning 
which was this day. 

The attendant minister pronounced the benedic- 
tion, the organ played the recessional, the academic 
procession slowly withdrew. Little by little the 
families and friends followed, speaking softly, 
laughing lightly, some eyes shining, some shadowed, 
some merely tired. Outside in the portico in the 
snow they joined their sons; the black gowns 
flapped in the snowy wind, the new hoods were 
handsome against their black and the snow’s 
white. Cars drove up, cries of farewell began to 
be exchanged. Group by group the crowd departed, 
seeking shelter from the wind, from the snow, from 
the chill in their own hearts. 
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HOW CAN YOU SHAME A DONKEY? 
by MARJORIE ANAIS HOUSEPIAN 


Fixture establishment on East 27th Street 
was the site of Pousant’s Armenian Special- 
ties, a restaurant that my great-uncle Pousant 
started upon his arrival in the States in 1925, My. 
most poignant memories of the restaurant are of 
that summer when, because of a trip my parents 
were forced to make, I lived in a small room off the 
kitchen. There could not have been a pleasanter 
location for a ten-year-old with a gargantuan appe- 
tite. 


Te ‘was a time when the Excel Plumbing 


During my visit I was theoretically under the . 


guardianship of Uncle Pousant’s wife, Hadji, a 
raucous lady with tattoos acquired while on a pil- 
- grimage to Jerusalem some twenty years before. 
` “Hadji” was a title given anyone fortunate enough 
to make the trip, and the tattoos, depicting the 
Crucifixion on one arm and ‘Mary Magdalene 
washing the Lord’s feet on the other, had at one 
time been marks of great distinction. Hadji’s 
given name was Astghik, meaning “little star,” 
and had obviously been bestowed by a shortsighted 
parent, for she towered over her husband and 
weighed close to three hundred pounds. 

Hadji was a wonderful guardian. For one thing, 
she operated on the theory that life is short and 
God is good, and that if you concentrated on food 
and wore a bit of camphor under your dress, He 
and Uncle Pousant would take care of the less 
pleasant details. This seemed to me to be a very 
sensible attitude. For another, she was fervently 
devoted to midnight snacks, and it was tacitly 
understood that I might join her if I were awake. 
-= Sometime after midnight I would be awakened 
by Hadji making a great clatter as she descended 


26 


the stairs, with many feigned groans and exclama- 


' tions of “Ssssh” to imaginary cats and dogs. My 


door would be open, and her huge form bundled in. 
yards of white flannel and bright blue shawl would 


_ throw a mountainous shadow on the wall-beside me. 


Tossing on my bathrobe, I would run to the kitchen, 
where she would have already set two places. ` 

“What!” Hadji would exclaim. “You are awake 
at this hour!” : a 

“I couldn’t sleep, Hadji, the truck noises —” 

Hadji would cluck her tongue several times.’ 
“We-ll, as long as you are up now, how about a 
little dolma?” 

We would devour what seemed like bowls of 
leftover grape leaves stuffed with rice, and dozens 
of paper-thin pastry envelopes filled with melted 
cheese, and many skewers of shish-kebab, topped 
off with any number of desserts soaked in syrup, and 
all washed down with creamy yogurt. It might 


have been exactly what we had for dinner, but it 


always tasted infinitely better at that daring hour, 
with Hadji’s sleeves rolled and her elbows resting on 
the table so that I might study the tattoos, while 
she. would try to explain what had made Mary 
Magdalene a nasty woman — something which 
had never been cleared up satisfactorily in Sunday 
school — and obligingly flex her muscles, making 
the foot-washing scene come to life. The artist had 


_ outdone himself on the Crucifixion, and long after I 


had gone to bed I would be haunted by the agonized 
expressions on the faces of the two thieves. 
When I awoke one morning, sunlight was filtering 
through the fire escape, casting stripes on the mot- 
tled brown wallpaper. My room was furnished with 
bizarre accessories which suited Hadji’s taste and 
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mine perfectly. It was a strange combination of 
Coney Island and the Jerusalem pilgrimage, so that 
ornate crucifixes and incense burners vied with 
fuchsia-colored feather dusters and a highly rouged 
doll in a peach taffeta overskirt. The doll was 
Madame Bon-Bon and we were on a strictly “How 
are you this morning?” relationship, carrying on 
- our formal conversation until Uncle Pousant stood 
in the doorway hammering the bottom of a very 
large frying pan with a wooden spoon. 

Hadji was sleeping off a third helping of halva, 
so that now I shared the kitchen table with Uncle 
for a breakfast of fried eggs and a spoonful of 
Turkish coffee in a glass of milk. I thought his 
handle-bar mustache the longest and fiercest in the 
world, and watched admiringly as he wiped the 
ends with a paper napkin after each sip of coffee. 
Uncle Pousant was not in a communicative mood 
at that early hour. He was absorbed in planning 
. the day’s menu, and he mumbled to himself about 
stewed eggplant and remembering to order onions, 
staring all the while through the burners on the 
coal stove. After the menu was arranged to his 
satisfaction he tilted his chair, raised his feet to 
the stove, and lit the stubby remnant of a cigar 
which had been left over from the previous morning. 

Uncle Pousant’s shoes were almost as interesting 
as Hadji’s tattoos. It was not merely that they 
were large or very black or turned up at the toes 
and wrinkled at the ankles, or even bulbous where 
the bunions must -have been, but possibly because 
of all these things, and because they were high — 
the only high ones of similar size that I had ever 
seen — and shaped to his feet, that the poor things 
had a distinct and melancholy character. I could 
‘almost hear them carry on forlorn conversations 
with each other, moaning and complaining about 
being tired, while Uncle Pousant looked intently 
at the toes. 
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Uxan PousaNT was never so happy as when he 
was pondering problems, great or small. In the 
evening it would be the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain or the foreign policy of Yugoslavia. In the 
morning it was, usually | the price of artichokes and 
the janitor. 

Uncle Pousant’s pelations with the janitor had 
been deteriorating for many years. The origin of the 
feud. had long been forgotten, but: at the time of 
my visit it was concentrated ‘on the question of 
who was to sweep the courtyard behind the restau- 
rant. This was a rectangular area directly outside 
our kitchen door which faced. the rear of a six-story 
apartment building apparently tenanted entirely by 
families who owned no garbage cans. Setrag, the 
dishwasher, had. been sweeping it each morning, 
until the. day came when Uncle Pousant began 
enumerating the janitor’s offenses and decided that 


the ‘courtyard was the janitor’s responsibility. 
Setrag was on his way out the door with the broom 
when Uncle Pousant called him back. “Setrag,” 

he said, “ you are forbidden to sweep the courtyard.” 

Setrag stared blankly for a moment and then 
began to clear his ear with his index finger. “What 
say, boss?” I had heard him mumble to himself on 
many a hot morning about the indignity of the 
assignment. 

“I said you are forbidden to sweep the court- 
yard!” said Uncle Pousant firmly. 

Setrag smiled until his gold tooth showed. 
“Hokay, boss!” 

In a very few days the courtyard was littered 
with bits of paper, orange peels, broken beer bottles, 
and several thousand cigarette butts. It was ob- 
viously a question of days before the tide would 
rise to the level of our doorsill. Hadji, who was 
casual in all things except matters of cleanliness, 


_began to threaten to clean it herself, one morning, 


when the janitor appeared at the kitchen door. 

“JahneeTOR!” cried Uncle Pousant, using the 
word as though it were a proper name. “That yard 
is a disgrace to my establishment.” 

“You're damn right, it’s disgusting,” said the 
janitor. He had a slight cast in his left eye which 
gave him a shifty-eyed look. I could see that it 
made Uncle Pousant. uncomfortable too, for he 
glared first at one eye and then at the other. “I 
came here to tell you to get your man after it. -It 
ain’t my garbage!” 

“Are you a statue that you cannot attend to 
your tasks, you indolent son of a ne’er-do-well 
father and a slothful mother whose nose-holes 
should be lookmg down in shame?” Uncle, in his 
excitement, spoke mostly in Armenian, but the 
janitor caught the general tone of his remarks. 

“Watch your language, buddy,” he muttered, 
unable to stare down Uncle Pousant any longer, 
and he walked away, kicking an empty tin can lying 
in front of the door. 

“TIL just go out this once and the ‘man will feel 
ashamed,” said Hadji, easing her way toward the 
door with the broom. 

“Shamed!” said Uncle. “Shamed! How can 
you shame a donkey? A miserable idiot of an excuse 
for a human being! I will not give in. I would be 
shamed.” 

“I will give in, not you,” said Hadji, but Uncle 
Pousant firmly took the broom from her hands. 

“Pigs!” said Uncle Pousant, referring to our 
neighbors. “May they spend all eternity cleaning 
the ashes from the hell fires. ğ 

“We will have mice,” said Hadji, but Uncle 
Pousant was now deep in thought. We waited 
while he puffed his cigar furiously for a few seconds, 
a sign that a solution would soon be offered. In a 
few moments he threw the cigar butt into ‘the stove . 
and slapped his thigh. 

“Eshalah!” 
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“All right,” said Hadji, “ 

do?” ; 
- “Iam afraid,” said Uncle Pousant, “that I shall 
have to take this matter to the highest authorities. 
I shall write to the Board of Health!” Uncle Pou- 
sant considered this agency on a par with the 
United States Senate. “The Board of Health!” 
Uncle Pousant repeated. “Anais, get some paper 
and write this. I will tell you, I will tell you,” he 
added as I began to protest. “Go on, go on, get 
the paper.” 

I ran to my room and came back with a pad and 
pencil. 

. “Write!” said Uncle Pousant. 
well. ‘My Honored Sirs.” 

I interrupted. “My teacher ye that you begin 
letters “Dear Sir, ” I said. 

“Your teacher comes from TATE stock,” said 
Uncle Pousant. “Also, she was not considering 
that you would be writing to the Board of Health, 
Write as I tell you, ‘My Honored Sirs?” I wrote. 

“My Honored Sirs. 

“Forgive me for crossing upon your noble paths 
with my small problems. 
Highest Order and may your two eyes never grow 
cold in the performance of your duties.” 

“In English this sounds silly,” I said. 

“Write!” said Uncle Pousant. “This is poetry, 
not prose. | 

“Eight years have I stood upon your glorious soil 
and breathed your free air. Eight years have I 
labored in the restaurant business — Pousant’s 
Armenian Specialties, 125 East 27 Street — in your 
land of purity and sunshine. Eight years have your 
inspectors found fit to smile upon my spotless 
kitchens. 

“But now, in my happiest days, misfortunes are 
creeping to my very doors. Darkness is coming 
upon me and a blackness such as I have never seen 
before is beginning to engulf my establishment. I 
implore your aid. 

“May the lights always shine in your eyes to the 
great glory of the United States of America. May 
I remain always, your obedient servant in the res- 
taurant business, Pousant Kaymakamian, Pro- 
prietor, Pousant’s Armenian Specialties.” 

“Is that all?” I said. 

“Read it to me,” said Uncle Pousant. “I will 
not understand all of it but I will get the thoughts.” 

I read it to him. 

“It has not the beauty of the Armenian,” said 
Uncle Pousant, “but what can you do? It’s their 
language.” 

“You haven’t told them about the yard,” I said, 
“or the janitor, or the orange peels or anything.” 
* “My girl,” said Uncle Pousant patiently, “this 
is the Board of Health. Do you have to say ‘One 
- and one is two’ to the Board of Health? Go on, 
- go on, send it.” 

“Tt sounds very good,” said Hadji, 


what.are you going to 


“But translate it 


“what I can 


Your work is of the - 


understand. But- I think you should bave men- 
tioned the janitor.” 

“You don’t understand about such things,” said 
Uncle Pousant, and he went back to the artichokes. 
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A FEW days later, around seven o’clock in the 
evening, eight or nine relatives newly arrived in 
America had gathered for dinner as usual at the 
long banquet table at the far end of the restaurant. 
Uncle Pousant would at night become extremely 
talkative, though I never quite understood these 
nightly discussions. The talk always centered on 
revolutions, each relative having lived through at 
least one in some part of the globe. At the time, I 
thought that the Armenian for “revolution” meant 
the equivalent of earthquake, and I arrived at the 
conclusion that they were all rather foolish to have 


sat around in places where the earth was prone to- . 


quaking. Uncle Pousant was the revolutionary 
authority in the family. He had, by some quirk of 
fate, been present at no fewer than. four — two in 
Turkey and two in Russia — and this seemed to 
make him a savant on subjects political ranging 
from ‘the Republican primaries to the trouble in 
Alsace-Lorraine. . 

Uncle Pousant felt it his duty to impart some of 
what he considered his broad knowledge of Ameri- 
can politics to his newly arrived relatives. At some 
time during the evening he would be holding forth 
on one subject or another, as oblivious of the scat- 
tered customers intent upon their meals as they 
were of him. Most of these were regulars and often 
joined the family for dessert and Turkish coffee, 
but occasionally a stranger or two, probably drawn ` 
by the seductive smell of the frying koeftas, en- 


_tered the restaurant, and Uncle would stop his 


fist-pounding long enough to shout “Welcome, 
welcome,” and wave them to a cozy side table. 

“Odar — foreigner,” he would whisper to Minas, 
the waiter, indicating that these must receive the 
special treatment. This meant bringing the clean 
linen, fetching the good silver and untarnished 
saltcellars, and, no matter what the order, serving 
pulaki— layers of lamb, tomato, and eggplant 


‘baked in a cheese sauce — which never failed to 


elicit rapt expressions from the diners. 

This night, after the dinner-was over and aiik 
the T urkish coffee was being served, a policeman 
entered the restaurant and asked to speak to the 
proprietor. The officer was a mild enough looking 
soul—~- even seemed a bit startled when he saw 
Pousant. All he wanted, -he told me, was to sell 
some lotteries for the Police Force Relief Associa- 
tion. But Uncle might have been confronted with 
the President himself. He bowed several times 
and, as usual in his excitement, spoke entirely in 
Armenian. 

“You honor me, sir,” he said. The policeman 


My 
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looked puzzled, and since no one was offering to 
help out, I volunteered. 

“You honor him,” I told the officer. 

“For what?” asked the policeman. 

“For what?” I asked Uncle in Armenian. 

“For what! For doing me this honor, as a repre- 
sentative of the government, for coming to my 
aid as its lawful emissary. I, who came -to this 
country eight years ago; I, who—” It began to 
dawn on me that Uncle believed the officer had 
been sent by the Board of Health. 

“He wants to sell some chances,” I’ broke in. 

“What in hell is he talking about?” asked the 
officer. 

“He thinks you’ve been sent Bs the government,” 
T said, trying to condense it a bit. 

“TIL be damned,” said the policeman. By this 
time Uncle had raised his glass of raki and was 
heatedly toasting the officer and the United States 
of America. The policeman scratched his head, 
then turned around and started to leave. But Uncle 
Pousant was not one to let an emissary of the 
government slip through his fingers. As soon as he 
saw that the officer was leaving, he rushed in front 
of him, blocked the exit, and proceeded to usher 
him to his own seat, shouting all the while for 
Minas to fetch the linen and set a new place. The 
officer began to wipe his forehead .with a large 
polka-dotted handkerchief. He looked around and 
seemed relieved when he spotted me. “Tell him 
thanks, but I’ve got to be getting along,” he said. 
I conveyed the message, but Uncle waved his hand 
back and forth and laughed knowingly, taking 
these protests as mere politesse.. 

“He has not yet seen the yard,” he whispered to 
me in Armenian. “He thinks that he is intruding 
on us tonight and must return on his business in 
the morning. We must show hospitality.” 

“He's selling some lotteries,” I said. 

“He is?” said Uncle Pousant. “Then I must buy 
some. It is the same in every country; the man 


` must earn a little something extra if he has a large 


family to support. Tell him I will buy three books.” 
“He wants to buy three books of chances,” I 
said to the officer, whose face lit up immediately. 
“Three just happens to be what I’ve got with 
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me,” he said; and apparently relieved beyond 


words at this transaction, he shrugged his shoulders _ 


and plunged a fork into the dolma. We all watched 
expectantly as he chewed and swallowed. “Say, 
this stuff’s all right!” he said. Uncle immediately 
put the entire platter before him and waved to 
Minas to bring the raki. . 

“Sorry,” said the officer wistfully as Minas be- 
gan to fill his glass, “tell. him I can’t drink in uni- 


form.” I passed this word along to Uncle Pousant, 
who then turned to the relatives. 

“Do you see what scrupulous officials they have 
in America?” he said, and added, “Minas, bring 
some ‘Turkish coffee for the gendarme.” 

An hour later, as I trudged reluctantly to bed, 
Uncle was teaching the officer an old Armenian 
toast, while the policeman siared incredulously at 
Hadji’s arms. 

I must have eaten even more than usual that 
night because I didn’t wake up for a midnight 
snack with Hadji.. 

Uncle Pousant was in a splendid ee the next 
morning. He. hummed the Marseillaise as he lit 
the stove, and nodded his head and smiled when I 
asked him about the policeman. He didn’t speak 


until he had finished stirring the coffee and was 


sitting at the table with me. “My girl,” he said, 
“have you looked at the yard this morning?” | 
J. ran to the kitchen door and looked out. The 


. courtyard was perfectly clean except for two 
` cigarette butts and a small scrap of paper. Uncle 


Pousant surveyed the scene proudly, 

“Who swept it?” I asked. 

Uncle Pousant became impatient. “Who swept 
it? Who could have swept it? Last night I show it 
to the officer; this morning it is clean! That is the 
United States Government for you — action!” 

A few moments later Hadji came slowly down 
the stairs a step at a time. She looked as though 
she had been anticipating our news. 

“Look!” said Uncle Pousant, pointing to the 
yard. 

“I saw, I saw,” said Hadji, “from ‘the window. 
Your uncle is a genius.” 

“Genius!” said Uncle Pousant, “although most 
Armenians, it is true, do not know how to handle 
these matters.” l 

“Of course not,” said Hadji. 

The letter from the Board of Health came a 
week later. I ordinarily read the mail to Uncle 
Pousant as soon as it arrived, but I took this one 
to my bedroom and opened it when I was alone. 
It read: — 


Pousant’s Armenian Specialties 
125 East 27 Street 

- New York, N.Y. 
DEAR SIR: —. 


We are in receipt of your letter of September -1, 
and suggest that you contact your Consolidated 
Edison Company Rep reaentalive for help i in solving 
your problem. - l 

Yours very truly, . 
. JAMES B. Simons 
Complaint Department 





When Jonn Masertetp, who has been poet laureate of England since 1930, was a young man learning his 


craft in London, there were few Elizabethan revivals; and it was not until he had seen Charles Ashbee’s produc- 


tion of The New Inn by Ben Jonson that the glory of England’s most creative age burst upon him. “I determined,” 


he wrote, “to try to learn rather more of the theater, that I might the better understand the miracle of Shakespeare, 


and the still unsolved uncomprehended miracle of the theater of his time.” In the essay which follows, Mr. Mase- 
field calls for a national undertaking which would make the Elizabethans as accessible as they ought to be. 


A FESTIVAL ‘THEATER 
by JOHN MASEFIELD 


ETWEEN the years 1585 and 1635 the literary 
B movement known as the Elizabethan Drama 


sprang up, flourished, and began to decline.. 


Within those fifty years Shakespeare and his fel- 
lows reached and passed their perfections, leaving 
behind them a body of work once loved, for long 
misunderstood, and, though now studied and some- 
times praised, not often seen upon stages, and Cer- 
tainly not generally known. 

It is said that the composer Bizet, perhaps in 
similar circumstances, wrote these words: — 


‘Is not this tragical? No: only stupid. 


It is probable that most men with a feeling for 
poetry, with a knowledge of its methods and a 
sense ofits power upon the heart, would agree that 
the plays of those fifty years, the fruit of that little 
England, are among our: fairest and finest achieve- 
ments, They were.left or presented to us in dis- 
order; then neglected, if not condemned; then saved 
— often as by miracle — cared for, and made again 
intelligible by piety and scholarship; and they can 
now be seen to be something not found elsewhere, 
and our own, 

They were designed for public performance: they 
cannot be truly known save in public performance. 
Some of them were for long years popular favorites 
upon the stage or mines in which popular actors 
quarried, Many await revival. Many of them 
might now please more. than they.pleased of old. 
This last fact is sometimes proved when a school 
or college, full of eager youth, revives here and 
there one or other of the neglected masterpieces. 

It is not thus with the other arts. No one doubts 
that old buildings, old music, and old paintings are 
great and gracious things. A great and powerful 
body exists to preserve old buildings; old music is 
sought out and replayed; clever craftsmen pass 
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their days making the instruments for which the 
old music was written — the lutes, recorders, vir- 
ginals, spinets, harps, harpsichords, and serpents 
that played the old scores. In every city there are 
old paintings, reverently kept. Is it not strange 
that old poetry, an art powerful with deep delight, 
should have no such service, no-such home, but be 


left here and, there, to the chance piety of eager 


youth in some school or college? 

Putting aside for the present the remarks often 
made — that nobody wants to see these old plays; 
that Shakespeare wrote the best of them; that 
Shakespeare is played sufficiently; that all the rest 
are dead; and that if any of the rest had been any 
good the theater would have played them, or still 
plays quite enough of them; and that most of them 
are in verse, old-fashioned, immoral, or all three 
together — might not their merits be tested with 
system and understanding, in the kind of theater 
for which they were designed, so that, at: the least, 
the worst might be known about them? All sup- 
posed murderers are so tested with system and 
understanding, often to the absorbed interest of 
the nation, and, if found guilty, may appeal. 

There are in England, ,the land that made these 


- plays, in every year not less than thirty thousand 


students compelled.to some knowledge of the plays 
in order to pass their examinations. There are, 
besides these, many thousands, perhaps even mil- 
lions, who care for the theater, for poetry, literature, 
our past. Besides these, there are our kinsmen of 
the Dominions, to whom our- past is very precious, 
who come here to know it; and many millions of 
others who speak and read our tongue. I have been 
asked by men of five foreign nations where and 
when these plays could be seen. How could I an- 
swer these enthusiasts? 

Could I say that we were too wise to care for 
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such things; that our present was too lovely to waste _ 


upon matters of the past; that, in short, we are 
Englishmen, not foreigners? Some answer had to 
be found. Bizet’s answer was all that I could give. 

Eager lovers of these old plays have made efforts, 
and ‘are still making gallant and loving efforts, to 
make them again alive upon the stage, and: to 
please those who love them. The professional thea- 
ter, as a whole, is-too cruelly hampered by the 
risks of failure to attempt such adventure. The 
big attempt 1s made by the little company with the 
genius and the insufficient means, 

In any age of man, the main appeal of the pro- 
fessional theater must be to the audience of the 
time with the work of the time. The audience of 
any time is mixed, the work liked by it is varied. 
In the terrible years in which men live now, the 


work most usually liked offers amusement. The _ 


theater of this time offers this, with skill, in plenty, 
and in much variety; though amusement can be 
but a small part of what a theater can; and should, 
offer. Some light and help, some glory and hope, 
should also be given in theaters here and there for 
hours that are not amusing. 

If the appeal of the time be mainly for amuse- 
ment, so be it. In these pages, I appeal for the 
work of another time that has a claim upon our 
attention and our reverence. 

Today, any. appeal for the work of another time 
must be also for the spirit of another time, for the 
England that will follow this time. What will that 
England have, that it is not prepared for now? 
Who of us would not wish that England to know 
her past, to love her poetry, and to reverence her 
spirit? Who of us would not love to think that 
that future England will know her birthright and 
show its splendor to the world? .Who of us would 
not.be glad if that England had in London a theater 
devised solely for the playing of these plays through 
most of the year, which would maintain always 
one or more traveling companies showing them 
in the provinces, in the Dominions, and to all who 
seek to know them all over the world? 


It will be urged that all the Shakespeare plays | 


are already well known everywhere. One may re- 
ply that, even so, they are almost never seen as 
Shakespeare meant them to be seen. Who that 
has seen a William Poel. production can be quite 
content with any other method? 

It will be urged that almost no other plays of his 
time are really worth revival. It would be easy to 
name a hundred worth revival, and this without 
trenching on the anonymous works and masques, 


without touching the work of the lesser poets who 


began and ended the movement. The wealth of 
startling neglected work is not small. 

' Whatever first-rate subsidized repertory theaters 
a capital city may support, and each big city: will 
soon have at least one, no repertory theater can 
play more than two or three of these-plays in any 


‘year. 


The repertory theater has to’ attempt to 
show something of all the work of the world, from 
the time of Pericles until now, and this to the new 
society, long-starved and now eager to know what 
the theater has wrought in all that time. England 
can take but a share in a repertory that is uni- 
versal, but England for fifty years was unique 
among the nations. The plays for which I appeal 
are the fruits of our passionate. half-century — the 
growth of one tree at one time, our main achieve- 
ment — and should be shown as such, in a house 
fitted for that purpose and for no other. 
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iF rT should be asked, “Why should not some small 
existing theater be bought for this purpose by the 
nation and adapted to this use?” might it not be 
answered that’a great nation might prefer to honor 
her greatest intellectual effort by a building of 
thanksgiving? 

Of what nature should that building be, this 
theater of thanksgiving? If such a building can be 
wrought, might it not be made to have some re- 
semblance to the famous Globe, built by the eldér 
Burbage for his player-son and.the company in 
which Shakespeare acted? Outwardly this was. oc- 
tagonal, within (perhaps) almost circular; forms 
possibly difficult in-a modern building of the kind, 
but worth the keeping in memory and in -some ways 
helpful for the special uses demanded. 

Sentiment suggests some indication of the old 
outer form; and more certainly a close following 
of the known essential permanent stage equipment, 
with a sensible use of all modern improvements in 
stage use. For instance, all the audience should be - 
comfortably seated off the stage, none. standing 
round it, none sitting or lolling on it. The entire 
building should be roofed; modern lighting should — 
be everywhere, and modern mechanical devices 
used for the appearance of spiritual beings. 

Certain arrangements of the. acting area are 
essential: — s 


1) A large stage projecting into the housé, so 
that its lower two-thirds will have audience 
on three sides of it. 

2) Two entrances for the actors at the back of 
this stage. 

3) A permanent, strong, broad gallery or’ bal- 
cony above these doors running across the 
back wall of the stage; this. gallery to be 
entered by a door or doors in the back wall: 


These are the essentials of theShakespearean theater. 
The stage would have upon it such traps as might be 
helpful —- say, one towards each side and a larger 
one, more central and further to the back. The 
doors leading off the stage would have to be rather 
wide and high, for many litters, cars of triumphs, 
‘supposed dead bodies, processions of spearmien, 
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men with banners, masques of dancers, ‘wheeled 
deathbeds, and banquets on wheeled tables may 
have to enter by them swiftly and easily. Access to 
the gallery may in most cases be unseen ‘by the 
audience, but in a play like Macbeth a temporary 
visible stair (much like a ship’s gangway) is helpful to 
the action. The Shakespearean theater had’ (and 
needed) few other adjuncts than lively poetry and 
players. 

A thanksgiving theater worthy of its place in a 
capital city, and of its task as a revealer of lovely 
arts, should have both ease and elegance, even 
though it seat not more than one thousand people. 
Ease of access and escape are pleasing without, and 
necessary within, for very much space is needed in 
any modern theater for the permanent staff and 
the company of players. There would have’ to be 
dressing rooms for. at least thirty’ actors and ac- 
tresses, within easy reach of the stage. Besides 
dressing rooms, any company playing much to- 
gether for a long time needs a greenroom for meet- 
ing and discussion; a rehearsal room of fair size, 
for the rehearsal of sub-plots and special scenes; 
and some adjunct or fitting to one of these large 
rooms for the serving of simple meals after long 
rehearsals, or between performances on the days 
when two are given. 

The wardrobe rooms and property storage rooms 
take up much space, for ease of access saves time 
and trouble in both. Craftsmen’s rooms must be 
added to these for the wardrobe women and prop- 
erty masters, who have the tasks of cleaning, mak- 
ing, mending, changing, and refitting the robes, 
gear, and properties; here again, light and space 
save time and trouble. The electricians need a con- 
siderable store and working place; so do the various 
cleaners. One other craft room should be added: 
a print room, with a hand press on which the gifted 
. youth of the company might print the progrdms, 
with such designs as they can compass among 
themselves. As what they will be doing will be of 
great interest to all students of English all over the 
world, these programs should be scholarly, and 
should be followed at least once in each quarter 
with .the theater’s printed sheet commenting on 
each play performed, criticizing each production, 
and suggesting other plausible and interesting ways 
of treating the mentioned play or character. In a 
very short time these programs and quarterly 
sheets would be much sought. Re-publications of 
them in book form would be helpful to students all 
over the world. 

Some of the best craftsmen in the theater at 
any time would be members of the company with 
a talent for these important parts of the art of the 
stage; but in any case a theater needs a permanent 
staff of hardly less than twenty persons, other than 
the players. 

The director of the theater must have his room 
and an office for his secretaries. The box-office 


. as beautiful and varied back-cloths. 


staff need other rooms. Other claims upon space 
come from cleaners, firemen, and those handy men 
and women, hardly ever praised, who can make-up, 
dress, prompt, and bear a hand generally, and love 
the life. All theaters of importance will have one 
or two such, in their years of luck. The audience 
demands space. Cloakrooms and lavatories take 
up much space. Modern use prescribes also a foyer, 
and sometimes even places for food and drink. 

In most modern theaters there is a large space 
for the company of musicians who play the over- 
tures, accompaniments, and incidental music. 

In the old theater, music was not separated from: 
the play but a part of it: the musicians were mem- 
bers of the cast and sat either on the stage or in the 
gallery. In any theater playing these plays today, 
a number of the players must be good singers and 


_ musicians, for the plays make much beautiful use 


of song, of recorders, oboes, strings, and sometimes 
of martial music, trumpets, cornets, and drums. 
Who would not love our players to have every ac- 
complishment, to know and play and sing the 
ancient songs, and to dance the dances of which 
the later plays made such frequent use? Who can 
doubt that Shakespeare was a trained singer and 
musician? 

In equipping such a theater, there should be the 
firm foundation of a theatrical wardrobe and prop- 
erty-store, with costumes, headgear, footwear, 
weapons, and trinkets for one classical, two me- 
dieval, and three Elizabethan or early Stuart casts, 
as for Catiline, Sir Thomas Wyatt, Macbeth, Dr. 
Faustus, The Mad Lover, and The Wild-Goose Chase 
~~ say, 120 costumes with their appurtenances, and 
with the tools, paints, chemicals, and gear for their 
preservation, renewal, and repair. .These should 
suffice for a beginning, and with skilled women in 
charge should last long. . 

Of scenery there need be none, but there would 
be a need for curtains for use as the tapestries of 
old time, for the curtaining-off of parts of the back- 
stage (as in the tent scene of Richard the Third) or 
Several sets 
of curtains of different colors, but lovely to the 
eye, should be a part of the equipment of any such 
theater, a costly but enduring part. 

The usual appliances for the making of stage- 
thunder, and the phonograph with records of 
“noises off” — crowds, battles, movements of troops 
—~ should be included. The actors and audiences of 
old time were fonder of tumult and loud noise than 
we are. [mitation noise was then a pleasing novelty, 
and loud noise a part of every general | joy. 


| 3 | 
Wiru the building built, decorated, furnished, 
lit, warmed, equipped, with the water running, 


all regulations complied with, and all ready for use, 
a large sum of money would have been expended, 
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and this on the assumption that our people, in a 
mood of thanksgiving, have given the half acre of 
ground on which the building stands, and laid the 
roads by which it 1s approached. Let us suppose 
then that the feeling of thanksgiving has been 
strong in the nation, that the theater has been 
built, and that the question is no longer that of 
money or of space, but of direction and genius, 
without which theaters and nations come to 
squalor. ` A theater needs plays, direction, and play- 
ers. We have had the plays for some centuries: 
what about the other matters? 

Scholarly actors of very great ability and ex- 
quisite influence have not been rare in this land. 
In my own time there have been eight, any one of 
whom would have made such a theater world- 
famous. Two of these are still living and well- 
qualified. Among the younger men, the theater- 
goers of this time could doubtless put forward an- 
other two. From among these four, those caring 
intensely would choose a good man. 

Of the eight whom I have seen, I can truly say 
that four, given such encouragement and equip- 
ment, would have shown themselves excellent. Let 
us remember, too, that any such theater, closely 
watched by scholars from all over the world, would 
have wise promptings at all times and a great 
criticism at the time of each production. 

Those actors with whom I have discussed this 
theater have been of one mind in urging that the 
company should be young, .bringing new minds 
and ways to the re-creation of old joy. Few will 
doubt that this instinct of the theater is right, that 
the company should be wholly of young people, 
newly from their training, and all interested in the 
theater of the Shakespearean time. The eager ones 
would be well-known. Those young players who 
do not care for poetry, nor for the ancient kind of 
play, would not press forward in support. 

Let us suppose, then, that some thirty young 
men and women, all trained in the arts of the 
theater, were ready to begin, and that thirty others, 
all a year younger and approved as aspirants, were 
eager to learn. The director would gather them 
together, explain his views of the Shakespearean 
stage in its main manifestations, urge the wonder 
of the opportunity, and set forth the plan to be 
followed. The opportunity is that of knowing in- 
timately the masterpieces of a lively turbulent 
time, of splendid and varying energies; the plan is 
to make these known all over the land that made 
them, in all other English-speaking lands, and to 
students all over the world who seek to see this 
unusual theater. 

As soon as the company has learned the full 
measure of its power, when it has proved itself and 
found what each player can do, then a full thirty 
of the sixty should go on tour in this land or else- 
where, while another thirty aspirants should enter 
from the training-schools. 


- is (so to speak) at the door, 


In touring, the traveling companies will not often 
find the projecting stage that ‘the Shakespearean 
players knew, but they should always take with 
them some light and strong means of providing the 
gallery above the back of the stage, with hands 
skilled in the erecting of this wherever they may 
perform. With any such traveling company a travel- 
ing staff of wardrobe and property-keepers with am- 
ple equipment will also be needed. There should also 


’ be one or more forerunners to visit each town be- 


fore the company arrives, to speak in public in 
schools or elsewhere upon the plays (then shortly 
coming), and to make sure that the local press, 
libraries, and institutes know that our inspired past 
These forerunners 
should also be young. Eager youth should be heard: 
there are ever eager young scholars who love these 
plays and wish others to share them. 
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1, wit be asked, “But how can such a theater, so 
well-equipped, so well-staffed, be built, and then, 
when built, supported?” 

May it not be asked, before any answer be at- 
tempted, whether the need for such a theater has 
not been felt, with ever-growing intensity, by all 
English scholars, by all readers of our literature, 
by ‘all lovers of our country, for more than a hun- 
dred years? I can speak with knowledge of that 
need for fully sixty years. May it not also be asked 
whether the need be not.greater now, when we are 
nearer than ever before to English-speaking people 
who partly share our history and use our language; 
when that history and tongue have become precious 
to millions overseas; and when, at home, minds and 
spirits in England are awakened as never for cen- 
turies? How can we better show to the world what 
we are now than by showing what we were when 
we stood with all manhood for great causes and 
invented all beauty for delight? 

Having asked these things, let us try to discover 
how the theater might be built. Admitting that it 
should be built, might it not be admitted that it 
should come as an act of thanksgiving by the nation 
that made the plays, this English people? There 
are some forty-three million English people at 
present living in England. If the theater were to 
come to life as a result of the thanksgiving -and 
were to give two performances a day on every 
weekday, in thanksgiving to the thanksgivers, it 
would take the players more than ten years to re- 
turn thanks. Great numbers are involved. Would 
it‘be too savage an extortion, too wanton a tyranny, 
to set aside one penny a head in each year for six 
years for the building, equipment, and mainte- 
nance of this theater of thanksgiving? It is not like 
the mulctings forced upon us by wicked foreigners 
who would bomb us tomorrow if we could not bomb 
back. Thanksgiving is a giving in gladness so that 
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there may be more gladness. This special thanks- 
giving is to show the gladness that held our people 
when we stood up against the tyrant and had not 
yet been enslaved by the fanatic. Let us ‘suppose 
that it were enacted that each man, woman, and 
child in England should contribute one penny in 
this year. There used to be a Christmas carol: — 


If you’ve not a penny, | 

A ha’penny will do; 

Tf you’ve not a ha’penny, 
' God bless you. 


If each contributed only one half-penny, the theater 
could be well begun; with another half-penny, com- 


pleted and opened; and with later half-pennies, ` 


established. 

Before the building and equipment could be 
ready, the theatrical schools would have their sixty, 
ninety, or a hundred and twenty clever young 
players picked, specially trained, and eager as only 
young artists can be. The actors and scholars of 
the time would know well what fine mind should 
first. direct their zeal, and the fine mind would have 
- prepared a first year’s course to go all over the 
world. a | 
_ I believe that the venture would be self-support- 
ing from the first, if freed from certain heavy bur- 
dens of rating and entertainment taxation that 
work of such interest should not bear. Many want 
to see these plays, will gladly pay to go to them, 
and, having seen, will return. If some ask why this 
one theater should be exempt from burdens that 
other theaters bear, it may be answered that every 
land should have theaters not working for profit, 
not making. dividends nor gladdening landlords, 


but making the citizens happy with beauty and 


‘eager to make other beauty. 

This venture, being self-supporting, would some- 
times lose, sometimes make profits. Sometimes it 
will happen that there will be a conjunction of 
profit with the presence of three or four full com- 
panies all together in England at one time. This 
will make possible festivals of the kind that all 
lovers of literature have longed for, perhaps for 
centuries. l 

Consider what festivals would become possible. 
The poets of the canon cared much for history. 
With three or four trained companies it would be 
easily possible to perform a consecutive pageant of 
twelve plays in one week of six acting days, show- 
ing the main passionate course of our history from 
the reign of Edward the Second to the christening 
of Queen Elizabeth. It would be easily possible to 
run through all Shakespeare’s great cycle of seven 
plays in four days and end the week with Richard 
the- Third, or perhaps repetitions of King Henry the 
Fourth, Part 2. A festival might be devoted to the 
work of any one old poet. What reader would not 
rejoice at the chance of seeing in one fortnight the 
ten ‘best plays of any one of those greater men, or 


the ten best plays chosen from the period, or the 
ten that best illustrate the currents running then in 
our poetry, the native growth, euphuism, the in- 
fluences of France, of Italy, of Spain? If every 
reader would rejoice, surely every non-reader would 
rejoice, too, to see the plays instead of having to 
read them. The plays were meant to be seen and 
heard. The benefit to scholars would be past telling: 
the help to the critic and the student of texts would 
be beyond price. Great scholars have: toiled for 
years to give us fitting texts of these plays. What 
instant help such performances would have given, 


_and would still give, to them. 


Among the many plays of that ‘time are some 
that leave us in much perplexity. Performance 


and re-performance of these puzzles would reveal 


much of their nature. The scholar’s theories about 


_ them have been stated: the rival theories have not 


been contrasted in the action of the stage. Would 
not an occasional festival give much enjoyment by 
the showing of these differing views upon successive 
days? A producer of genius will make any produc- 
tion memorable. Who would not wish to have light 
of different strengths and colors turned upon 
Troilus and Cressida; The Return from Parnassus; 
The Two Noble Kinsmen; and those early plays in 
which a kindling scene must come from the great 
mind? Who has acted Sir Thomas More; Edward 
the Third; and the early play of King John? 

What lover of old elegance would not rejoice to 
see at some festival the delicate hummingbird plays 
of John Lyly; the play of the Bees, by John Day; 
Summer’s Last Will and Testament of Nashe; and 
at the end, The Masque of Christmas? It will be 


- objected that these things are only old poetry when 


all is said. They are: they are only old English 
poetry, the inspired utterance of old time, that 
gave joy to the Englishmen of that time. It will 
be said that those Englishmen, like that time, are 
dead, and what can we care for their inspiration 
— we, who have our own? 

Inspiration, poetical inspiration, seems to some 
to be a perception of what is undying, and that this 
is of an intensity that is joy. Have we a great deal 
of joy at present? Would we not all give sixpence 
for a little more, when we all give so much more for 
what is not joy at all? Sixty young people giving 
joy: nothing like it has ever been seen. Should we 


- not all wish the English to begin such a matter? 


The suggestion is here. Living suggestions are 
not lost: minds are touched by them, and little by 
little the world. is changed by them. The theater 
of thanksgiving will come in time: the sixty, or 
ninety, or a hundred and twenty young people will 
take these plays all over the world, and show the 
hearers what our forefathers knew, that they take 
the hearérs into the undying. 

Those hearers will be glad that their forefathers 
cared so for living things, and, being glad, will live 
more amply. 





TO JUDITH 
by JOHN CIARDI 


I 


Men marry what they need. I marry you, 
morning by morning, day by day, night by night, 
and every marriage makes this marriage new. 


In the broken name of heaven, in the light 
that shatters granite, by the spitting shore, 
in alr that leaps and wobbles like a kite, 


I marry you from time and a great door 
is shut and stays shut against wind, sea, stone, 
sunburst, and heavenfall. And home once more 


inside the house of skin and struts of bone, 
man-woman, woman-man, and each the other, 
I marry you by all dark and all dawn 


and have my laugh at death. Why should I bother 
the flies about me? Let them buzz and do. 
Men marry their queen, their daughter, or their mother 


by sounding names, but that thin buzz. whines through. . 
Where reasons are no reason, cause is true. 
Men marry what they need. I marry you. 


I 


SoMETIMES the floundering fury that directs 
the prayer through storm, the sucking mouth; 
sometimes a gentleness like a parent sex, 
sometimes an aimless tasting mild as broth 


or the drugged eye of the invalid, sometimes 
the naked arm laid loose along the grass 

to the pink-eyed breast and the great terms 
of the turning flank printed by root and moss. 


Sometimes a country in a white bird’s eye 
coasting the shells of cities in their past, 
the roads that stretch to nothing but away, 
a horseman wandering in his own dust — 


Say you were beautiful those years ago, 
flush as the honey-blond who rode the shell 
in Sandro Botticelli’s studio, 

and what we are now, we were then, 


and lost and found again — what shall we wish 
_ to visit from ourselves against their death 

but their imagination on our flesh? 

There is no other body in all myth. 


y 
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A lawyer who graduated from the University of Tennessee in 1924, ESTES KEFAUVER served five terms in the 
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House of Representatives before being elected to the Senate — an election which he won despite the bitter opposi- 
tion of the Crump machine. The country first got a close look at him when he presided at the televised hearings 
of the Senate Crime Investigating Committee, and it liked what it saw. A long-time supporter of TVA, he has 


been outspoken in his criticism of the Dixon-Yates contract for reasons expressed in the following pages. 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH DIXON-YATES 
by SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER 


| | al 
TILITIES are a natural monopoly. Itis waste- appeared before the House Committee on Military 
| | ful, uneconomic, and from a ‘practical stand- Affairs — the committee considering the proposal 
point impossible to have competing utilities to create the Tennessee Valley Authority — a vice- 


serving the same territory. In return for granting president of the Commonwealth and Southern 
monopoly privileges to serve a certain area, the Corporation, to testify in opposition to enactment 
federal government and the states‘retain certain of the TVA bill. Commonwealth and Southern 
regulatory privileges. But regulatory: bodies have controlled the operating companies in the area and 


never proven‘very effective, and the only real regu- this gentleman was a vice-president of half a dozen 

lation comes from competition such as the Ten- or more of them, including those in Tennessee, 

nessee Valley ‘Authority has with its- neighboring Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia. 

companies. `>  ° He testified that there was no need for develop- 
Twenty years ago, when the TVA was udia, ment of the Tennessee River’s potentialities. He 

the valley area was part of what was generally said that there was a surplus capacity of about 66 

known as the nation’s number one economic prob- per cent in Commonwealth and Southern’s ter- 


lem. Only 3 per cent of the farms in the valley ritory. This, remember, was before there was a 
had the benefits of electricity. ‘The residents of single dam on the Tennessee River, with the ex- 
the valley paid only 3.4 per cent of the nation’s ception of Wilson Dam built in World War I, and 
income taxes. The TVA experiment; which has been this gentleman testified that the power from TVA 
unbelievably successful (today 90 per cent of the would-be wasted and said: — 

farms are electrified and valley residents pay 6.2 per “Naturally, in the development of a system of 
cent of the nation’s income taxes), was a logical step this magnitude and scope, the cost of power genera- 
in the nation’s conservation program by which all tion, transmission, and distribution has received 
the resources of an area would be developed as a the constant study of the engineers, and they have 
coérdinated whole. The latent power within the concluded from the companies’ standpoint that 
Tennessee River and its tributaries was but one of | [Commonwealth and Southern] cannot possibly 
those undeveloped resources. The people of the make further development of hydroelectric plants 
region, tired of the lack of service and the high in this territory.” 

rates that they were paying to the private utilities, . The gentleman was Mr. Eugene Yates, now 
voted in local elections, with margins ranging up president of the Southern Company, again on a 
to 17 to 1, to buy out the utilities then operating witness stand in Washington some twenty years 


in the valley and to contract with TVA for power — later as a principal proponent of the Dixon-Yates 

thus beginning a partnership between the people of deal. Naturally, the people of the valley look with 

the region and the federal government. some suspicion ori Mr. Yates and his younger as- 
From the very beginning, of course, the job that sociate, Edgar Dixon. 

it was-directed to do brought the TVA into direct Meanwhile TVA, through its imaginative poli- 


conflict with the private utilities, especially with cies of pushing greater use and lower cost of elec- 
those operating on its borders. An interesting part tricity, had not only shown that Mr. Yates’s gloomy 
of this history is the unimaginative view that these outlook was without basis (consumption in the 
utilities had of their own business. In 1933 there valley has increased 23-fold since Mr. Yates first 
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opposed creation of TVA) but had helped Mr. 


Yates’s own business in the process. 

The yardstick influence of TVA forces the com- 
panies around it to stay on their toes and compete. 
Such utility magnates as Messrs. Dixon and Yates 
are always crying about the fear of an expansion 
of TVA into their territories. TVA doesn’t plan any 
expansion —a rather clear limit exists not only 
in the minds of TVA and the private utilities but 
also in the mind of Congress. But the fact is that 
the way the utility businesses can prevent any fu- 
ture “encroachment” is by giving good service at 
low cost themselves. Then there will be no desire on 
the part of their customers to hitch on to the TVA 
system. 

Middle South Utilities and the Southern Com- 
pany, operating as they do on the borders of TVA, 
have been forced to do just that. They don’t seem 
to like it, but it has been good for their stock- 
holders. The common stock earnings of major 
privately owned utilities contiguous to the TVA 
area, using 1937 to 1939 as a base of 100, moved to 


510 on the index by 1952, while the comparable: 


total over the nation as a whole reached only 225. 


2 


A camer this background of conflicting interests 
and purposes the proposed Dixon-Yates contract 
has become a bone of contention between the Eisen- 
hower Administration and many of us in Congress. 
It is in my opinion a fantastic story. 


Two years ago the Tennessee Valley Authority.. 
proposed in its budget for the first time the con- | 


struction of a new steam generating plant at Fulton, 
Tennessee, in order to meet the’ growing power 
needs — both domestic and defense — of the valley: 
‘area. We had two budgets that year — the Truman 
budget and the Eisenhower budget. This construc- 
tion was provided for in the Truman budget on 


which, of course, the Republican Congress took no - 


action. However, the Eisenhower budget disallowed 
such funds pending a “study” to check on TVA’s 
estimates of need. 

It is interesting in passing to note that the then 


Budget Director, Joseph M: Dodge, retained the- 


Edison Electric Institute to make the check — a 
private power organization which has shown no 
more imagination about the power potentialities 
of the United States than Mr. Yates in 1933 did. 
Nevertheless, the “study” evidently confirmed 
T'VA’s own estimates of the need, for in 1954 the 
Budget Bureau did not deny the need, but an- 
nounced, through the President’s budget message, 
that it would be met by relieving the TVA of some 
600,000 kilowatts of AEC load, thus releasing that 
much power for normal use in the valley. As 
a Senator of the United States, I have always gone 
on the theory that what is good for AEC is good 
for the nation and that TVA rates are good for 


AEC, and so I would have looked with less than 
enthusiasm at this solution to our problem; but 
it would have been ideal compared with what even- 
tually came out. 

Months passed during which the AEC was pre- 
sumably in negotiation with private power to find 
energy to ‘‘relieve” TVA of the load. During this 
time, TVA was in the dark about the whole matter. 
Then AEC announced that it would contract for: 
the power, but not for itself. Instead, it would 
contract for the power for TVA. 

This, in brief, is the Dixon-Yates deal as it 
now stands. The Atomic Energy Commission has 
signed a 25-year contract, which can be renewed up 
to 40 years, with the Mississippi Valley Generating 
Company to build a 600,000-kilowatt steam gen- 
erating plant at West Memphis, Arkansas, just 
across the Mississippi River from Memphis, Ten- 
nessec, and from the TVA system. 

The Joint Atomic Energy Committee of Congress 
has ‘waived the legal provision that this contract: 
must lie before that committee for a 30-day period - 


while Congress is in session before becoming ef- 


fective. Still standing in the path of a completed 
contract is a contingency that the whole thing is 
subject to approval of the Securities and Exchange: 
Commission on two points: 1) an exemption from 
the Holding Company Act which would be neces- 
sary to legalize the deal; 2) adequacy of the finan- 
cial arrangements, which require the company to- 
put up only 5 per cent equity capital and allow the 
floating of bonds for the remaining 95 per cent. 

It should be explained here that the Mississippi 
Valley Generating Company is a new company, 
formed for this specific contract’ by Middle South 
Utilities, headed by Mr. Dixon, and the Southern 
Company, headed by Mr. Yates. Both Middle 
South and Southern are utility holding companies. 
Thus, it is necessary to obtain an exemption from 
the Holding Company Act, for this deal rests upon 
the joining together of two holding companies into 
a third-tier holding company — exactly what the 


famous “Death Sentence” of the Holding Com- 


pany Act was set up to prevent. 

Delivery of the power from this new place will 
be to TVA, not AEC. Use of the power will be by 
TVA, not AEC. Thus the contract authority of 
the AEC is being used, by order of President Eisen- 
hower and with the active encouragement of the 
Budget Bureau, for no purpose other than to act as 
a power broker for a reluctant TVA. 

Negotiations of. the contract were completely 
handled by AEC. TVA, which will have to depend 
upon the resulting power, was allowed no voice 
in the negotiations. And the completed contract 
confers no rights upon TVA. Even in the most 
minute detail, through the years which this con- 
tract is intended to run, the recipient of that power, 
TVA, has no authority over the supplier of the 
power, Dixon-Yates, which has a long record of 
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hostility toward TVA, Only the middleman, AEC, 
has any contract authority. — 

The contract thus paves the way for the mot 
unworkable administrative operation that anyone 
in Washington has yet been able to dream up — 
and the shame of it is that it is designed to wreck 
the most éffictent of all government operations, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, an innocent by- 
stander. 

3 

Vanrovs congressional committees have been 
trying to dig out just how all this came to pass. As 
nearly as it can be pieced together from official 
correspondence and memoranda and testimony 
that have so far been brought to light — and not 
everything has been, I am convinced — this is 
approximately what happened. 

Upon receipt of the President’s message to find 
private power, General K. D. Nichols, general 
manager of AEC, turned to Electric Energy, Inc., 
a group of private utilities banded together in a 
holding company to supply part of the load at 
AEC’s Paducah installations. It was not a new 
thought on his part — for letters have now been 
made public between officials of AEC and EEI 
exploring methods of “solving TVA’s power prob- 
lem” which predated the President’s budget mes- 
sage.’ The letters refer to “discussions” between 
the AEC and EEI officials. Of course, TVA didn’t 
even know such “discussions” were in process. 
General Nichols wanted to know if these companies 
could step up their capacity at Paducah by increas- 
ing their installation. They said they would take it 
under advisement. - They did so, and eventually re- 
turned to say it was a poor idea to increase capacity 
at Paducah because that wasn’t where the power 
was needed. Why not, they said, talk to the utilities 


at the western end of the TVA system and see what. 


they can do? General Nichols and Admiral Strauss, 
chairman of AEC, began the conversations with the 
utilities at the western end of the TVA system, 


which were’ to end in negotiations for TVA. They | 


found those utilities — part of the Dixon empire — 
enthusiastic to accommodate them. 

It is important to note that when EEI proposed 
that General Nichols go “talk to the utilities at 
the western end of the TVA system” he wasn’t 
being sent to visit strangers. For those utilities 
were among the companies which had formed EEI 
and they were part of EEI. It was merely a case of 


the head directing the shoe salesman to the feet | 


of the same body. 
AEC did not draw up specifications or ask for 


bids. They did prepare what they called a “data” 
sheet — or someone prepared it for them and they , 


adopted it as their own. This “data” sheet is 
interesting for a number of reasons. It called 
for power to be produced at West Memphis, Ar- 
kansas, and fed into the TVA system at Mem- 


phis. It provided that the 600,000 kilowatts would 
be firm power — that is, that it must be “backed 
up” by other power so that if a generator goes bad 
or something else happens, 600,000 kilowatts can 
still flow continuously into the TVA system. Also, 
it provided that any “excess” could be disposed 
of to other customers of those furnishing the power. 
Now what these provisions mean in effect is that 
no one, outside of the Middle South Utilities, or a 
combmation including them, could technically com- 
ply with this data sheet —for only they have 
customers in the area. There is no sound reason 
for the provision. Since the ultimate destination 
of the power under this arrangement would be 
the integrated TVA system, that entire system 
would be the “back up” for anything that occurred 
at the West Memphis plant. 

Nevertheless, an attempt was made ‘by-a group 
of New York financial interests to submit a compet- 
ing proposal. In contrast to the easy informality 
of negotiations with the Dixon-Yates group, this 
group ran into nothing but trouble. The most 
serious obstacle was the withdrawal of their en- 
gineers, Gibbs and Hill, through a letter saying that 
they did not intend to get into anything “‘detri- 
mental to private power,” and that their associa- 
tion had come to the attention of Mr. Dixon and 
through him to various operating units of Middle 
South with which they were negotiating for other 
contracts, and that they could not afford to be 
longer associated with the New York proposal. 

Now what could be “detrimental to private 
power” about the second proposal except that a 
private power group was going to have to put up 
with a competing bid from other private capital? 
This was a clear example of suppression of competi- 
tion, and the negotiations should have been broken 
off the very day that this became public knowledge. 
Instead the President, through the Budget Bureau, 
directed the Atomic Energy Commission to pro- 


. ceed with negotiation with Dixon-Yates looking 


toward the signing of a “definitive contract.” 
These negotiations were technically concluded 
with the submission of a “contract” to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on November 4. 
This contract reveals some of the sloppiest nego- 
tiations that I have ever witnessed in a govern- 
ment contract. There are no detailed specifications 
with which the builder must comply. He puts up 
only 5 per cent equity capital, and the door is left 


- wide open for him to put up that 5 per cent by 


letting a contract to himself to build the plant 
and charging the government a 10 per cent fee on 
the building, thereby putting up nothing himself. 
The government has its choice between TVA, which 


. pays back in power every cent invested, plus an 


average 4 per cent per year return and under which 
the government always own the plant, and the 
Dixon-Yates proposal, under which the govern- 
ment actually pays for the plant twice and owns 
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nothing in the end — and the government chooses 
Dixon-Yates. At the very least, the additional 
cost to the government will be $92 million over the 
life of the contract; more likely, the cost will be 
the $140 million that TVA estimates. 

There is one figure, $200,000 a year — still in 
the official Budget Bureau analysis — which results 
from simple error in addition and, as Gordon Clapp, 
former chairman of the TVA, says, if TVA had 
been given more of an opportunity to analyze this 
power contract, “we probably would have found 
other errors of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division.” 

The site chosen is bad from an engineering 
viewpoint — it is in the flood plains of the Missis- 
sippi River, located on quicksand. Herbert Hoover 
floated over this site in a steamboat: in twenty- 
seven feet of water during the great Mississippi 
River floods of 1927. It is interésting that the main 
reason Budget Director Hughes gave before the 
Joint Committee for the necessity of speed in ap- 
proving this contract was that construction needed 
to start before the flood season. And, mcidentally, 
the contract provides that the builders will be re- 
imbursed for all damages caused by floods. 

The defense of this contract generally revolves 
around the thesis that there is really nothing un- 
usual about it. Precedents, according to this thesis, 
existed in the contracts which AEC previously had 
for power at Paducah and Portsmouth, which, the 
defenders will tell you, were negotiated during 
Democratic years. 

This is not a good defense. In the first place the 
contracts are not comparable. They are both con- 
tracts by AEC for power to be used by AEC, In 
neither case was AEC used as a power broker for 
another agency. In the second place, the EEI con- 
tract, which has become famous as the EBASCO 
fiasco, is hardly the sort of thing that should be used 
as a model. 

One of the bad things i is that defenders of Dixon- 
Yates now refer to these previous contracts as 
actions of a “Democratic” AEC — which shows 
how far we have gone into politics with this vital 


and heretofore independent agency. Never before 
has the AEC been referred to as either “Dem- 
ocratic”’ or “Republican.” 

Now the manner in which the contract was ar- ` 
rived at, the sloppy negotiations, the unsuitable 
site, the additional cost to ‘the government, the 
lack of protection for the government, the suppres- 
sion of competing bids, the guaranteed return to the 
contractor — all of these are very serious objections 
to the Dixon-Yates deal and should be enough for 
any prudent business administration to throw it 
out. 

From my point of view, the most serious objec- 
tion is the joining together, in another tier of 
holding companies, of Middle South Utilities and 
the Southern Company, both with a long record of 
intent to cripple the TVA — and thereby remove 
the salutary public effects of competition which 
the TVA has been giving them. 

If this contract goes through — if TVA is made 
thus dependent ‘upon Dixon-Yates for its power 
supply by a curious, but I think intentional, twist in 
negotiations from what started out to be an AEC 
supply into a TVA supply — then I think the real 
significance will be that in future years the private 
utilities again will be dictating their own terms 
to municipalities and rural electric codperatives, 
who have been showing the country how the elec- 
tric business can be and should be conducted. 

The results will be an increase in electric bills 
not only within the Tennessee Valley or among its 


neighbors, but all over. the country, for the effect 


of such public power yardsticks as TVA and the 
developments in the Northwest are like a stone 
dropped in the water whose ripples extend in con- 
centric circles for far greater distances. 

The objection that citizens all over the country, 
and certainly the government, ought to be thinking 
about is that this sets the stage for the future 
liquidation of the TVA and the elimination of 
public competition. If the Dixon-Yates deal goes 
through, a lot of municipal and rural codperatives 
are in for devouring, and consumers all over the 
nation will feel the digestive pains, 
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Roscoe Drummonp, whom we asked to present the affirmative case for the Dixon-Yates agreement, is a graduate 


of Syracuse University who joined.the staff of the Christian Science Monitor in 1924 as a reporter and rose to be 


its executive editor and then chief of its Washington News Bureau. Today he represents the Herald Tribune in 


Washington, and his column on international and domestic affairs is a daily feature. 


DIXON-YATES IN PERSPECTIVE 
by ROSCOE DRUMMOND 


HE controversy surrounding the Dixon-Yates 
Atomic Energy Commission power contract 
is more inflated than the German mark of 
1923, It was distorted out of all relation to the 
facts by pre-election “campaign oratory” and is 
-being kept pumped up by post-election politics. 

I happen to believe that the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration is responsible, in part, for the misunder- 
standing — and even distrust — concerning the 
Dixon-Yates matter, principally because it was 
tardy in bringing out the facts, and then threw 
them at the publie in such an indigestible mass that 
few could sort them out. The Administration has 
been kept on the defensive ever since. But bad 
public relations is not the same as bad public policy 
and I believe that when the facts about the Dixon- 
Yates contract are put in perspective they give a 
different impression and justify. a different con- 
clusion than Senator Kefauver sets out in his article. 

The heart of the controversy is that the Admin- 
istration has turned to private capital to build a 
generating plant to return to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority the 600,000 kilowatts of new energy the 
Atomic Energy Commission expects to use, instead 
of providing funds for the expansion of TVA itself. 

Is this new policy? Is this a peculiarly Eisen- 
hower-Republican policy? Is this a departure by 
a “Republican” Atomic Energy Commission from 
the way a “Democratic” Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion did things in the past? Does it run counter. . 
to the policy of Congress — even the recent Demo- 


cratic Congress? 
It seems to me that the answers to these ques- 


tions are pertinent to your appraisal of the strength: 


— or weakness — of Senator Kefauver’s conten-. 
_tions, and I should like to set out the answers as 
faithfully and factually as I can. 

The quick, one-syllable answer to all of these 
questions is no — no! The Dixon-Yates contract 
is neither new nor especially Eisenhower policy. It 
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follows the pattern of and, in my judgment, im- 
proves upon similar contracts for similar purposes 
let by the AEC under the Truman Administration. 
The details are these: — 

The precedents — the principle of using private 
utilities for providing a portion of the power load 
required for the nation’s atomic installations was 
established in 1951 under the Truman Administra- 
tion and under the AEC chairmanship of Gordon 
Dean. At that time the AEC turned to private 
capital to provide the power it then needed: on 
May 4, 1951, it negotiated a contract with Electric 
Energy, Inc., and on October 15, 1952, with the 
Ohio Valley Electric Company to furnish power to 
the AEC’s installations at Paducah, Kentucky, and 
Portsmouth, Ohio. Both of these are larger con- 
tracts for more power costing more money than 
Dixon-Yates. Incidentally, one of the principal and 
successful contractors was Edgar H. Dixon, Vice- 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer of Electric 
Energy, Inc. : | 

When these two private power contracts were let 
by the AEC in 1951 and 1952 under the Truman. 
Administration, there was no serious criticism from 
the Democrats. Apart from TVA becoming a more 
active participant in the contract, the only new 
factor added to the question was the recent con- 
gressional election. 

The Atomic Energy Commission under the Eisen- 
hower Administration and under the chairmanship 
of Lewis I. Strauss have, in the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract, again turned to private capital for the same 
purpose as their predecessors did; and if my under- 
standing of the facts is correct, they have done 
nothing appreciably different other than to tighten 
the terms of the contract. But this time, the chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, 
Stephen Mitchell, greeted the action on the eve of 


‘the congressional campaign with the charge that 


the President was trying to do a favor for his friend, 
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Bobby Jones. With that kind of “campaign ora- 
tory,” the Dixon-Yates contract was. inflated into 
headline controversy. Some have suggested that 
the Republicans would have been smart to hold up 
the contract until after the election, but I do not 
think that that kind of smartness pays dividends 
in the long run. 

Frankly, I do not believe that the Administra- 
‘tion thought about politics, one way or the other, 
in the Dixon-Yates contract, but figured among 
other things that it was carrying forward estab- 
lished nonpartisan AEC and congressional policy. 
Perhaps it is the politics, and not the contract, 
which is bad. 
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Ooms there are two ways the Atomic Energy 
Commission can obtain the electric power it needs. 
There is the way of the Dixon-McAfee (Electric 
Energy, Inc.) contract, the Ohio Valley Electric 
contract, and the Dixon-Yates contract. The alter- 
native is that the President, through the Bureau 
of the Budget, request Congress to appropriate 
funds to the TVA to build additional steam plants, 
which would enable it to meet the needs of both 
the Tennessee Valley and the atomic installations. 
In 1952, the House of Representatives voted 199 
to 159 to cut the requested appropriations for TVA 
power facilities by $14 million, and in 1953 the 
Eisenhower Administration did not ask, Congress 
for further funds to expand TVA’s generating plant. 


Twice the Atomic Energy Commission under Presi-. 


dent Truman turned to private capital to build the 
plants to provide the power which would enable the 
AEC to avoid excessive drain on TVA energy. The 
present Dixon-Yates contract, through which the 
government again turns to private capital to meet 
the power needs of atomic installations rather than 


to expand the TVA system, seems to me in lite with . 


the pattern and the policy underlying the govern- 
ment’s 1951 Dixon-McAfee and 1952 Ohio Valley 
Electric contracts. 

Now, Senator Kefauver earnestly contends that 
the Dixon-Yates contract — and I don’t know why 
Dixon-Yates any more than Dixon-McAfee or 
Ohio Valley Electric — “is designed to wreck the 
Tennessee Valley Authority.” I find implications 
in his article that the Dixon-Yates contract will 
impair TVA but I find no evidence which shows 
how it will do'so. What I suspect is that, being a 
dedicated public power advocate, the Senator feels 
a decision not to expand TVA at this time and in 
this way is equal to a decision to curtail and 
“wreck” TVA. I do not find that the evidence 
supports this view. 

I have heard President Eisenhower tell his press 
conference on several different occasions that he 
will never recommend or take any action to curtail 
or weaken the TVA operation. I think he means it. 


What he has done in the Dixon-Yates contract, as 
the AEC did earlier in the two similar contracts, 
is to make sure that the new atomic installations 
do not draw from the TVA system (without restor- 
ing to it) the power it requires to meet the needs of 
its consumers in the Tennessee Valley. 

Furthermore, at the express wish of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the AEC and the Budget 
Bureau accepted the principle that no phase of the 
operation of the Dixon-Yates contract, in its rela- 
tion to TVA, would at any point affect the rate 
structure of the TVA; and therefore its “yardstick 
role” remains unimpaired. 

The Eisenhower Administration takes the posi- 
tion — as, I think, the last Democratic Congress 
did in rejecting proposals to expand TVA — that, 
while TVA is a valuable yardstick for measuring the 
efficiency of privately owned public utilities and 
for testing the validity of their price structures, 1t 
was not necessarily intended to be a pattern for all 
the United States. 

The effect of the Dixon-Yates contract is to pre- 
serve the full “yardstick” function of TVA, but 
to defer expansion of TVA until Congress and the 
country decide that they want to use tax money 
to make power more widely owned and operated 


‘by the government. 


The Senator quotes with eagér approval Gordon. 
Clapp’s suggestion that if only TVA officials really 
had the opportunity to go over the Budget Bureau 
analysis of the Dixon-Yates contract, they would 
find some real shockers, not merely the one incor- 
rect figure of $200,000 which came out at the hear- 
ing. Mr. Kefauver failed to explain that this was 
an error in the figures which the TVA provided to 
the Budget Bureau and which the TVA subse- 
quently corrected. 

He vaguely suggests that Dixon-Yates will be 


_- able to get back its 5 per cent equity capital by 


“letting a contract to himself to build the plant 
and charge the government a 10 per cent fee on the 
building.” No, that is contrary to the Holding 
Company Act and would come under the Security 
and Exchange Commission’s closest scrutiny. 

The Senator offers some figures to show that the 
residents of the Tennessee Valley are now paying 
nearly double the percentage of the nation’s income 
taxes which they paid before the TVA experiment 
began. He doesn’t cite the source of his statistics 
and I can only add that the U.S. Treasury reports 
that the residents of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ala- 
bama paid 3.5 per cent of federal taxes in 1943 and 
3.2 in 1953, and that if you add the tax percentages 
paid by Georgia and Alabama, the comparative 
figures are 4 per cent in 1943 and 4:04 in 1953. 
But I fail to see how the rate of economic growth 
of the Tennessee Valley proves that the Dixon- 
Yates contract is either good or bad. 

There are other questions which merit specific 
answers. 
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Why was the contract negotiated without com- 
petitive bids? Power in such large quantities is 
not normally procured through advertising for bids 
but by negotiations with utilities which operate in 
the location where the particular need occurs. This 
was the procedure followed by the AEC in 1950 
and ‘1951, when substantially larger contracts were 
made. The AEC has regularly negotiated for power 
with the companies in the area involved. At Oak 
Ridge, in the heart of the TVA area, the AEC nego- 
tiated with TVA. At Paducah, which is on the 
edge of the TVA service area, the AEC negotiated 
with TVA for a portion of the power and with 


Electric Energy, Inc., for the remainder. For the. 


Portsmouth, Ohio, plant the AEC negotiated with 
the Ohio Valley Electric Company. If the AEC 
power requirements should be reduced in the future, 
it is estimated that the nation would suffer less loss 
if private utilities were supplying a greater portion 
of the load, thereby permitting the excess power 
which would result to be distributed over a larger 
geographical area. 

How do the rates for power supplied by private 
utilities compare with TVA rates? When construc- 
tion is completed on both the Joppa (EET) and the 


Shawnee (TVA) power plants, which were built to > 


furnish power at Paducah, it is estimated that the 
AEC will be paying TVA 3.5 mills/kwh and EEI 
3.7 mills/kwh. It is estimated that the EEI cost 
attributed to taxes is more than 0.2 mills/kwh, 
which is the apparent differential in the rate. ` 

Does the contract guarantee Dixon-Yates a 9 
per cent return? The contract permits a 9 per cent 
return on the 5 per cent of equity capital. It does 
not guarantee any profit. Earnings are limited to 
$600,000 per annum. The overall return on’ both 
equity capital and borrowed money will be less 


than 4 per cent, whereas the overall return for the 
power industry as a whole averages approximately 
6 per cent. 

What of Senator Kefauver’s statement that the 
site for the Dixon-Yates. plant is “bad from an 
engincering viewpoint”? AEC engineers, after con- 
sulting with the company’s own engineers and with ` 
the Army Corps of Engineers, have concluded that 
the site 1s adequately protected from floods and 
that the subsoil will support the new plant. 

The Army Engineers made some suggestions — 
all of which will be followed — and then said that, 
subject to those changes, the site appeared to be | 
acceptable to the Mississippi River Commission 
from the standpoint of navigation and flood control. 

Are the three AEC private power contracts all 
alike? No. The Dixon-Yates contract is more 
favorable to the government than the earlier two, 
principally because of the experience we earned 


from them. It involves more risk to the company 


and less risk to the government. It also includes 
provisions for cancellations, arbitration for settling 
disputes, an option for the government to recapture 
the plant within three years, and an option for 
a twenty years’ extension. 

Contrary to talk that the AEC has become 
mixed up in political considerations, the AEC ap- 
proval of the Dixon-Yates contract, as signed No- 
vember 11, was unanimous. It was not forced on 
the AEC by Chairman Strauss, nor was it forced 
on Chairman Strauss by the other AEC commis- 
sioners. 

` Its. objectives are to use private ntal where 
private capital will do the job efficiently and eco- 
nomically, to provide power for the AEC without 
expanding TVA and without depleting TVA. 

It seems to.me that these objectives are valid. 
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Director of Magazine Information for Crusade for Europe, WALTER HENRY NELSON lived in Germany while 


his father was in the United States Embassy during the Hitler era. After the war he returned to that country as 


an editor for Military Intelligence and later as a news analyst for Radio Free Europe. In the article which 


follows, he describes the reappearance of sabers and fraternities among the youth in German universities. 


HIDDEN CAPS AND DRAWN SABERS 
by WALTER HENRY NELSON 


and his face resembled a cracked glass. “Here 

in Munich,” he told me, “we cast a fishy eye 
on all who write.” I assured him that my wonder- 
ment was not hostility. “That may well be,” he 
said, “but here, whenever the local sheets have 
empty space to fill, they get some fellow with a 
grade-school education to attack us unfairly. But, 
we shall see,” he said, and called an alumnus of his 
club to ask if I might sce a dance the club was 
holding. “He'll tell the truth,” he said into the 
telephone, and the Old Gentleman, or Alter Herr, 
as the financial and spiritual fathers of such groups 
are called, presumably sighed in relief and consented 
to my coming. _ 

“Just who'll be there?”’ I asked, newly arrived 
in Germany. - 

“Only the Burschenschaftler and their girls; the 
dances are all closed affairs and you couldn’t see a 
duel because they’re still legal here. In actuality, 
everyone blinks an eye. We've been around so long 
— since 1815, you know — that everyone misses 
us; and although Bonn doesn’t like us to wear our 
uniforms as yet out in the streets, occasionally 
we wear our caps and ribbons. When the people 
see us they’re happy. “We have our students back 
again,’ they say. They really do.” 

At eight that night I met my friend in front of a 
beer garden which, inexplicably, was called The 
Chinese Tower. We passed into the hall and all 
glanced most suspiciously at me. I was clearly an 
object of distrust. 

A number of the Old Gentlemen stood at the 
door, forming a reception line with their wives — 
bosomy, dowdy creatures in 1935 dresses. My 
friend went through the line first, pumping hands 
vigorously with everyone and exchanging his name 
in the German fashion, something like roll call or 
attendance checks. My turn came next. I was 
stared at. coldly by an Alter Herr of thirty, but 


T= young man was of military demeanor, 


1 


after I had barked my name at him and «after he had 
snapped back “Krauss!” or whatever he was called, 


and after we had bowed sharply, my scar-faced 


friend whispered something in Herr Krauss’s ear 
and he looked up then with a sickly smile and said, 
“Ach. so-—~ oh yes, of course, you’re the...” 
His last words were lost in the rush of more name- 
barking and heel-clicking, and my friend and I 
moved across the dance floor to the cloakroom. 

I dropped my coat and twenty pfennigs on the 
counter, and my friend took off his jacket and put 
his black-red-gold club ribbon across his chest. It 
reached from the right shoulder to the left hip, 
like a brightly colored Sam Browne belt. He put 
his jacket .back on and pulled his cap out of his 
pocket. He put that on before a mirror, settling 
the little bellboy’s hat with the tiny visor all the 
way down on the right side of his head. 

“They don’t like it if we walk about the streets 
too much with caps and ribbons on,” he said by way 
of explanation. “But it’s all right here where 
we re among friends.” . 

A number of young men who had queued up 
behind my friend now faced the mirror and went 
through the same ritual. The girls stood by in 
silence until their escorts were sufficiently arrayed. 
Besides myself, the girls were the only persons in 
the hall without a nick or scratch or scar to call 
their own. 

We took a table near the dance floor and I looked 
around. The vista of organizational hats recalled 
to my mind a Shriners’ convention. 

“How often do you meet?” I asked. 

Not more than once a month, my friend told me, 
though smaller get-togethers were arranged when- 
ever an innkeeper did not prove averse to caps and 
ribbons. “Actually, as ?ve mentioned, the public 
is very glad to have us back,” he said with emphasis, 
all the while looking about for a waiter. “But they 
outlawed us after World War II, and only now, 
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when restrictions are lessening, can we meet in . 


the open once again. Herr Ober!” he shouted, 
and a nervous little man in an apron spun about 
like a top and headed towards our table. “The 
gentlemen wish?” the waiter said, emptying the 
butts from a partly filled ash tray into a little 
silver snuffbox and carefully placing it in his 
pocket. My friend disdained to turn towards him. 
“Two dark,’ he said over his shoulder; and as 
the waiter scurried off, “Outlawing us was stupid, 
of course, for Hitler himself disbanded us in 736 
and made us join his student groups.” He smiled 
and laughed a toothy laugh and inhaled deeply 
from his cigarette. “You might even call us victims 
of Nazism,” he said. 
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‘Lae waiter brought the steins of dark beer, rich 
and strong enough to chew upon, and we took long 
and héaling draughts. The music hadn’t started 
yet, and the members were still finding seats, 
chatting with friends and bowing and clicking 
heels to acquaintances, much as they had done 
since’ 1815, I presumed. Herr Krauss came over 
to our ‘table, and my friend rose a little from his 
chair and bowed, and Krauss stood next to us and 
smiled a little. “I’m certain you'll enjoy yourself,” 
he said; then, losing his smile: “You must. only try 
real hard. Well, we hope you will return real soon 
again.” I should get to know more about the 
fraternities, he added. 

“Tell him!” Herr Krauss snapped at my friend 
and then moved on to the next table to leer at some 
young fellow’s date. It seemed he had established a 
forward observation post on my side of the room. 

“God, Honor, Country, Freedom! That is the 
motto of the Burschenschaften,” said my friend, 
launching enthusiastically into his account and 
leaning forward with a confidential air. A clap of 
thunder from the drums stopped him dead in his 
tracks. Herr Krauss moved to the center of the 
floor amid restrained applause. 

He said again that he hoped everybody would 
have fun. One of the features of German students’ 
life, he reassured the doubters in the audience, was 
having fun, and he was sure we would have just 
that if we let ourselves go. Not everything in life 
is studying, he said; there were other things which 
interested students as well. That remark had 
clearly gone over well, for several students chuckled 
and one or two professorial alumni good-naturedly 
harrumphed. 

When’ it was evident that everyone was once 
again attentive, Herr Krauss referred once or twice 
to higher things which he declined to list by name, 
and spoke briefly of the world-wide comradeship 
of students. Comradeship, of course, was best 
personified in the Burschenschaften, where fraternity 
life had reached full flower and where today, as 


was the case a hundred years ago, the ties of 
friendship were cemented with the ties of blood. 
There was hearty applause, and the student band 
accompanied Herr Krauss off the floor with a roll 
of drums. A ragtime tune was struck and the 
floor filled. I stayed at my table, nursing a liter of 
bock. A young man sitting to my left saw me 
looking at his cap, different from the others. 

“Pm Germania,” he said, “from Hamburg. A 
guest here. These others are members of the 
Arminia fraternity.” Possibly afraid of being a 
bad guest, he added hurriedly, “Wonderful group! 
Arminia has a very noble tradition indeed. All the 
way back to the first days of the Burschenschaften, 
in 1815, when Germany longed for unity.” He 
paused and took a sip of beer. “And democracy, 
of course. You’re an American, aren’t you? The 
Americans are very keen on democracy, eh?” he 
asked, and when I nodded, feeling that perhaps I 
should have apologized for our national weakness, 
he added, “These are no rich men’s clubs, as some 
of your fraternities are reputed to be. And though 
we wear uniforms, we’re not at all militaristic. 
Though no one can say we can’t fight,” he added 
with a quiet little smile of satisfaction. “Twenty 
per cent of us were killed in World War I,” he 
added proudly, “and in the battle of Langemarck 
in 1914, we marched into the French machine guns 
— in close formation and singing our national 
anthem. 

“We lost the battle,” he said, shaking his head 
and taking another sip of beer. “But right now,” 
he added, picking up enthusiasm again, “we con- 
centrate on character building. Weve helped to 
mold the German character since Bismarck’s day. 
Before that we concentrated on national unity; 
but after the Kaiser was installed, we concentrated 
on men. There are a lot of students here today 
who are in bad need of the social graces. We give 
them that,” he said, rising to bow sharply at Herr 
Krauss, who had passed by again. 

“Look at Herr Krauss there,” he said, indicating 
the peripatetic observer. ‘‘ Krauss is a good example 
of the type of gentleman the Burschenschaftler 
produce. They tell me he’s a scholar, real saber 
man, and a real Alter Herr on top. He takes care 
of the boys after they graduate, sees to it that they 
get good jobs with other Alte Herren. Hes a 
democrat, of course,” the student said, “though 
that doesn’t mean he can’t fight. Got the Iron 
Cross, first class, last war and never was a Party 
member — that goes without saying. There was 
some fuss about him in °46, they tell me; they - 
claimed — ridiculous, I know — that he looted 
some art museums. | 

“Well, I ask you,” the student said, raising his 
shoulders in exasperation. “Krauss is a numismatist 
and, oh, you know — well, they can get carried 
away. When Krauss was in Paris...” 

“Was he an art expert for the Army?” I asked. 
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“Oh, he fought, of course. Every German fights,” 
he said with firmness. “But he also collected 
some art. You know — something here, a little 
something there. Not much. .Goering took much 
more. And anyway, they got it all back. . After 
the war, when the Allied officers came to confiscate 
it and send it back, Krauss insisted on returning it. 
It was a point of honor with him.” 
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My FRIEND had caught Herr Krauss’s eye and 
smiled at him. Krauss disengaged himself from his 
chair and moved towards us. His lips wiggled a 
little in the suggestion of a smile and he kept his 
eyes on me. I offered him a cigarette. “Real 
Ami-blend, eh?” Krauss said, loosening a little. 
“You people really know how to make cigarettes — 
and cars. Though our poor little Mercedes isn’t so 
bad either — eh, Germania?” he asked, and the 
two of them chuckled for a moment while Krauss 
lit his Ami-blend and took a puff. 

“Tve learned a lot about the Bur schenschaften 
tonight, Herr Krauss,” I said, and Krauss glanced 
nervously at the lad from Hamburg and then turned 
to smile at me again. “But I should like to know 
something about your duels.” 

“Duels?” Krauss said. “The Mensur is not a 
duel; it was established to stop the duels. It’s just 
fencing.” 

“Well,” I asked, “isn’t it just a little different?” 

“Three minor changes,” Krauss assured me. 
“The saber is razor sharp, we don’t wear masks, 
and the target is the face. But no one can get badly 
hurt; there are doctors in attendance nowadays. 
They take good care of the boys.” 

“That’s right, that’s right,” Germania blurted 
out; “and if you’ll pardon my interruption, Herr 
Krauss, may I just say that I myself have had to 
wait two hours to start a match while. doctors 
patched a student who had fought before me.” 

“You see?” Krauss said. 

“He had a bad cut on his forehead and I recall 
he bled a lot;’? Germania continued. “But the 
doctors were there and they had him shipshape 
soon enough,” he added with a deprecating laugh. 

“It builds character,” Krauss said. “We feel 
that if you don’t flinch when you see that saber edge 
coming at your face, you won’t flinch in later life.” 

“You’re not allowed to flinch?” I asked. 

“Can’t anyway,” Germania said. “The leather 
neckpiece is a vise that holds the head in one 
position.’ 

“But if you do flinch, you're disqualified,” Krauss 
added, then paused and grew serious. He leaned 
forward. “There is no danger whatsoever that 
someone might get killed,” he said. “I want to 
emphasize that point because there have been a lot 
of lies about us lately. Before you go into the 
match you’re goggled to protect the eyes, you 


Krauss said. 


wear a leather neckpiece to protect the throat, and 
the very nature of -the saber slash, coming as it 
does from above, makes it impossible, for someone 
to get mortally hurt.” 

“Tf you'll pardon me,’ ” Germania said to Krauss, 
rising and bowing a little again, “if you'll pardon 
me, I'd like to add that even a blow on the top of 
the head wouldn’t be bad.” He parted his hair 
for me, to illustrate his point. Krauss and I got up 
and peered at his scalp and saw a reddish scar. 
“See?” Krauss said with a sudden laugh. “You 
can’t split the skull. You can only slash it. It’s 
a sport, just like boxing. You must understand — 
we are a very real social good. We seek to elevate 
German youth to courageousness and gentleman- 
liness. 

“We produce the cream of German society,” 
“For over a century, all our officers 
were Burschenschaftler. All our learned men. Do 
you wish to take notes on this?” he asked. . 

“No, that’s all right. I-have a good memory.” 

“I meant it just for accuracy’s sake. But as I 
said, they all were Burschenschaftler. The scar on 
the cheeks of the German shows you right off who 
belongs and who does not. And yet, of course, 
anyone can join, although most of us come from 
families which had been members too. We haven’t 
changed a bit since 1815,” he said, leaning back in 
his chair. 

My friend who had brought me to: the dance 
came back from the dance floor and, after bowing 
to Germania and Krauss, seated himself beside me. 
“My host,” I told Herr Krauss, “said Hitler out- 
lawed you.” 

“That’s right,” Krauss said enthusiastically and 
smiled at my young friend. “That’s absolutely 
right! In 1985 he demanded we adopt the Nazi 
Weltanschauung, and they forbade the members of 
the Hitler Youth to join our fraternities.” 

“You might have expected it,” my young friend 
said. “The HJ leader, Baldur von Schirach, held 
a grudge against us and was seeking his revenge. 
He had been expelled from Munich’s Bavaria 
Korps.” 

“Cum infamia, no less,” said Krauss with satis- 
faction, “Oh yes, we saw through them a 
away.” 

j When they made things too tough for us in’ 
1936,” Germania chimed in, “we fooled them by 
disbanding. They couldn’t force 'us to agree with 
them if we no longer existed. They took over our- 
buildings in ’37 and made us join the Nazi Students’ 
Bund.” 

“Isn’t that what Hitler wanted anyway?” I 
asked. 

Herr Krauss seemed most. annoyed. “If you 
wish to be technical, yes. If you wish to be techni- 
cal, he succeeded. But you must understand the 
subtlety of the move we made. We saved honor.” 

“We have a great sense of honor, you know,” 
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my young friend interjected. “You know, before 
Hitler — he was, unfortunately, not very interested 
in honor —a German officer who contracted a 
gambling debt was expected to pay it back within 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours. If he didn’t, he 
was handed a pistol and he ‘would blow his brains 
out. Why? Because he had a very real, a very 
dynamic, a very German sense of honor.” 

“And if I may say so,” added Herr Krauss, 
“he had a Burschenschaftler sense of honor.” He 
leaned back and took a deep drag from his cigarette. 

The dancers had returned by now and a very 
gemütlich atmosphere set in, induced by the decep- 
tively strong German beer. Herr Krauss got up 
and left the table to rejoin the other Alte Herren 
near the entrance of the hall, and the seats filled 
with other couples, We talked of America for a 


while. All the students were immensely interested. - 


Had I ever belonged to an American fraternity? 

“Tf you can call it that. We had a house and 
kept the fraternity name, but the chapter had 
been expelled by the national association years 
before.” 

Everybody laughed and someone said that this 
was typical of that wonderful spirit of “Who cares?” 
that marks America. We all sat around and drank 
more beer, and the band kept playing those ragtime 
tunes they thought were jazz, and all the dancers 


hopped about, up and down like marionettes, in 


what the Germans think of as Jitterbugging. 
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Towards the end of the evening, the irrepressible 
Herr Krauss moved to the dance floor once again 
and led everyone in a spirited community sing. 
“ Gaüudeamusigitur” was included. 

. At about two in the morning, all went to the 
cloakroom to get their coats. The young men, 
their scarred faces intent upon the mirrors, removed 


‘their caps and ribbons, folded them carefully, and 


put them in their pockets for the way home. 


At the door I met Herr Krauss again. “Auf 


‘Wiedersehen!’’ I said, and he smiled and glanced 


apprehensively at the fountain pen in my breast: 
pocket. “You had a good time, did you?” he asked, 
and I assured him that the evening had been fun 
and interesting. “Ah, so?” he asked. “I hope you 
learned a lot. Today, when anyone ‘can print 
whatever he likes, one must be careful,” he said’ to 
me and laughed. “You know. People tend to 
misunderstand. Although we are a social good: 
and very democratic. We believe in a little dis: 
cipline, certainly,” he said, “but we agree abso- 
lutely that democracy is fine. What it needs, of 
course, is a strong man to run it.” He said good-by 
very urbanely now, and I left the hall. 

My friend and I met the young student from 
Hamburg on the street. The two young Ger- 
mans stopped and bowed and clicked their heels. 
“Arminia?” the boy from Hamburg shouted in 
salute. To which my friend bowed sharply and 
barked “Germania!” in return. 


Second Prize of $250 awarded to 


BENJAMIN DE MOTT 


for “Planting Pheasants” in the 
January issue 
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A FRIEND of mine, a sculptor, had his studio i in 
uptown New York, and his next-door neighbor in 
the same building was a painter who had made a 
commercial success of his pictures of skiing, which 
he painted from photographs, deftly but — shall we 
say? — somewhat repetitively. On the day I have 
in mind, my friend had been called on by Jerry, a 
shabby little vendor of artists’ supplies. The sculp- 
tor made his purchase — everyone felt sorry for 
Jerry, who had known better days — and his door 
was still ajar when Jerry buzzed his way into the 
_ next studio. “No, no, Jerry!” stormed the painter 
of winter sports. “Nothing today! Can’t you see 
Pm busy?” Jerry withdrew, but hesitated for an 
instant before he closed the door. “You don’t even 
want a cookie tin?” he asked. 

Cookie tins have played no pabonsideeable: part in 
American art. We can all think of architects, au- 
thors, and artists who have turned out Cape Cod 
cottages, novels about the Cape, and paintings of 
the same with almost as much variation as a cookie 
tin allows; and what is more, they-have sold. This 
country still puts too great a premium on the 
repetition of success; it pays too high a price to the 
artist who, having found his formula, never de- 
viates. This came back to me during the happy 
hours I spent recently in Walt Disney’s studio. 
His empire of the imagmation in Burbank is highly 


E organized, and it would have taken far less venture, 


in thought and capital, had-Walt contented himself 
with the sovereignty of animated cartoons and 


never tried for more. But the drive of his genius _ 
never could be restricted: he had to keep branch- 


ing out and enlarging his scope, continually: doing 
things with the camera and with sound which no 
one had tried before. He follows no predictable 
lead. A film was projected about Alaska and its 
‘people, and when one of his camera scouts in the 
North sent back some superb shots of seals in a 





sanctuary the plans were changed: the people drop 
out, the seals are cast, and what you get is Seal 
Island. This in time leads to The Living Desert, 
then ‘The Vanishing Prairie, and then, as the 
curiosity about what is minute and hidden becomes 
more daring, to the classic color film, The Insect 
World, which is now in progress. ` 

Meantime, of course, on the same lot, Disneyland 
is being constructed; a weekly television show pró- 


_ duced; a new series on People and Places is being 


assembled from the far corners of the earth, and 
much else that I can’t describe. A.huge tinted 
calendar beside Walt’s desk tells of his forethought, 
and I hooted when I saw it. It covers the six years 
1953-1958; 1953 is crossed out, but in each of the 
other five, release dates have béen circled, and ar- 
rows leading off to the margin explain the title of. 
the project and, to the knowing, the expense. “I 
gave it to my brother Roy last Christmas. That’s 
why ’53 is crossed out,” Walt explains. “Thought 
it might shock him.” “Did it?” I asked.- “A 
little.” l 


The boy from the Border 


Hesketh Pearson’s biography, Sir Walter 
Scott (Harper, $4.00), is one of the pleasantest 
books I have read in years. Mr. Pearson is an expe- 
rienced and skillful delineator; he has written the 
best books we have. had thus far on Whistler, 
Disraeli, Oscar Wilde, Sydney Smith, and Bernard 


: Shaw -—— to mention five of his seventeen biog- 


raphies; and in this new volume he is working with 
a subject whose buoyant and attractive personality 
pervades every page. Walter Scott — “ Wattie,” as 
his mother used to call him — was the son of a 
respectable Edinburgh lawyer, and he was only 
eighteen months old -when he was struck and 
crippled by infantile paralysis. The infant was 
given the usual treatment of the time, and. the 


‘blistering naturally had little effect on his crippled 


leg; he was sent to his grandfather’ s farm at Sandy- 
knowe in the Border Country, and there the fresh 
air, his rugged constitution, and his grandfather’s 
infinite patience pulled: him through. 

Mr. Pearson rightly stresses the aftereffects of 
this illness: how the boy was thrown on his own . 


“resources and neglected by his older .brothers, 


who had no patience with his hmp; how he filled 
his mind with the action and violence of Border 
affrays and found his consolation in the local his- 
tory where “every mountain had its fable, every 
valley its legend, every stream its song, every castle 
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“its n > On fair days Wattie would be carried 
out and laid beside the shepherd minding his flock; 
later, as he grew older, he was given a Shetland pony 
` to navigate with; he read early and fearlessly — 
_ Pope’s translation of Homer and Milton’s Paradise 
_ Lost at the age of six, Shakespeare at seven — and 
Was -an avid listener whenever there were Scottish 
veterans or seafarers to be heard. Thus out of his 
physical’ ‘limitation’ came the seeding and impetus 
for his ‘writing: 

> UAN mien who have turned out worth anything 
have’ ‘had the chief‘hand’ in their own education,” 


` he once wrote, and. this was certainly true of Walter 


Scott. ‘When Waltér entered. Edinburgh University. 
. ih 1783, a professór'of.Greek; at the énd’of the first 


“term; informed him that he was a dunce and would | 


“néver be anything élse. This did not deter him from 


` his “otinifaricus reading, ‘and now what he craved - 
’ Wast ‘books’ of poetry ‘and, chivalry, Shakespeare, ‘ 


' Spetisér; and.the óld ballads. ‘The’ classroom bored 
c him; so” did the law courts for which his father in- 
“sisted that he be prepared. It was the Highlands 
‘that claimed him; and although he walked with a 
7 stick, he was indefatigable on the climbs and even 
- more so on a horse. So it was that in rebellion 
“against the law and in pursuit of his boyhood dreams 
“He began to collect the ballads and minstrelsy which 
` were to establish him, first as an editor and collector, 
‘and then, with his publication M Armion, as a 
‘national poet. 

‘It might be said that Scott sidled into litera- 
“iue. Edinburgh had long rated him a good-natured 
“failire at law before it woke up to the fact that he 


“could write. He had been collecting ballads for - 


“years before it ever occurred to him to publish 
“them between covers; when his own poetry became 
_jpopuler, he was as surprised as anyone, and his 
> first novel he published anonymously. Then fame 
“and: royalties descended upon him, his life became 
‘more, spacious, and the claims on his time multi- 
plied. He moved to his beloved manor at Abbots- 
‘ford, and here came friends, dukes, dogs, impecu- 
~hious poets, charlatans, clansmen, servants, and the 
-Prince of Wales. Mr. Pearson, who is much at ease 
-in the nineteenth century, has brought out Scott’s 
“generosity, his intrepidity, his deep sentiment for 
“His clan and his country (but not necessarily for 
-women or- great persons), his tolerance of his 
~rascally publishers, and his kindness toward anyone 
-who wrote. “Life,” Scott once wrote, “is too short 
-for the indulgence of'animosity.” And he could not 
_bear to criticize his contemporaries even when 


‘yeason must occasionally have told him that what 


-they wrote was rubbish. Zestful, a prodigious 
-Worker, and greatly beloved, he stands straight and 
-true in this admirable book. 

“Scott’s books, uneven because they were often 
Hastily written, receive at Mr. Pearson’s hands a 
long-needed and persuasive re-evaluation which 


-sets Rob Roy at the head of the list, The Betrothed. 


` ‘ 


“a” 


‘that scathing, laughable account, 


at the bottom; which finds dalne in Ivanhoe and 
much pure gold in The Lay ae the Lasi M instrel and 


Marmion. 


The morning of a poet 


Poets have thin pickings — even as good a one: 
as Dylan Thomas; and to eke out the royalties 
from his books, Mr. Thomas was obliged to give 
readings, to lecture, and to broadcast. Those who 
have heard him will. never forget the magnetism 
which radiated from his performance. The talks he `` 
delivered over BBC from 1946 to the year of his 
death were essays to.be spoken, and now, stripped 
of studio directions, they comprise a scintillating 
and enriching volume, Quite Early One Morning 


(New Directions, $3.50). This is the closest we shall. 


come to the autobiography of one of the finest lyric ` 


` poets of our time and I must say I find it delightful. 


In Part I we have those fresh, sensuous pieces. 
reminiscent of his boyhood in Wales, and in Part IL 
we have his taste, the poets he admired, the history 


‘he loved; we have his satire, as in that hilarious 


essay, “How to Be a Poet,” and at the very close 
“A Visit to 
America,” incomparably the best description of a 
lecturing junket ever written. Dylan Thomas was 
a master of prose, a pelting, graphic, fine-edged. 
prose. The characteristics that he carried over from 
poetry are easily spotted — the compression, the 
‘selection of material details which convey emotional 
and symbolic meanings without any literal explana- 
tion, the phrases whose shape and sound irresistibly. 
suggest other phrases with quite diferent meanings 
(enchanting, miraculous puns, in fact), the facia. 
position of two unexpected words which supply two’ 
paragraphs of meaning. These tricks were part of - 
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` Thomas’s poetic style because his mind and ear 


worked in this particular way. One flash will suffice 
to show you what I mean: “And there, too, ‘in-the 
sticky thick of lecturers moving across the continent 
black with clubs, go the foreign poets, catarrhal. 
troubadours, lyrical one-night-standers, dollar-mad — 
nightingales, remittance-bards from at home, my- 
self among them booming with the worst.” 

. The poetry in Thomas’s prose is the delight in ` 


‘sound, the determination to make every word do 
its utmost, the dazzling ingenuity with which words 
are compelled to do not merely their utmost but. 


more than any words ever did before. Thomas is 


only now, after his death, beginning to have an 


effect upon the young writers who worship him, but 
T think it will be a far-reaching. one both in verse 


sand In prose. 


"He loved the champs 


For fifty years Grantland Rice was about as 
good a sports writer as this country can produce. 
He pulled phrases like “The Four Horsemen” of 
Notre Dame out of his typewriter and they stuck. 


. He-could describe Bobby Jones hitting a long iron - oe 
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“A moving and reverent life of Christ.” —DANIEL A. POLING, Christian Herald 
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“Will bring you closer to Christ... In Europe this book has gone through more 
than 400 printings and been translated into 15 languages; in America it may 
well be expected to duplicate or surpass the success of Papini’s Life of Christ.” 

~—— EDWARD WAGENKNECHT, Chicago Tribune 


“A very great book.” — BISHOP IVAN LEE Horr, World Methodist Council’ 
“This work can be of great assistance to the layman particularly in his desire 
to know and thus to love the central figure of all history, Christ Our Lord.” | 
— MSGR. MATTHEW P. STAPLETON, The Pilot 
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A most helpful, indeed i inspiring book.” 
— RT. REV. HENRY K, SHERRILL, Protestant Episcopal Church 
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“The most reverent, readable life of Christ of modern times — for all 
Christians.” — DR: PAUL A. WOLFE, Brick Presbyterian Church 


615 pages, $5.00 
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ÅNTHONY WEST, 


- The true, inside story f A) vyno a 


his childhood and youth, is a 
story of intense unhappiness 


l l > ; wantonly inflicted and of great 
50 n | : courage and steadfastness... 
DL j 3 ; The horrid core of the Wilde story 


is that Oscar Wilde never did 


a , i anything in his life as wicked 

x 8 fm jj. asthe things that were done 
S < i Fe . ostensibly to shield his children 

Roe; i from the consequences of the 


exposure of his private affairs... 
The fascination of the Wilde case 
«me to the literature of which 
Vyvyan Holland’s book is a most 
important addition — is that.it 
demonstrates the absurdity of the 


. BY VYVYAN HOLLAND : | ¿< literary convention which identifies- 


oF 
At all bookstores evil with sexual irregularity.” $3.75 


E. P. DUTTON & cO; Ie; New Tork 10 
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almost as dramatically as the Telepix. He made 
friends of the college stars and professional champs 
he watched, and had a mine of stories about them; 
the sentiment in him flowed full and deep and over- 
flowed in affectionate verse when he was stirred. 
He was the best company in the world and must 
‘have been told a thousand times that he ought to 
write a book. So toward the close he began to set 
down the pleasure and conclusions of his experi- 
ences in a volume entitled The Tumult and the 
Shouting (Barnes, $5.00). 

The book is warm, intimate, and anecdotal, and 
to those who knew Granny well, his way of saying 
things and his laugh will sound on many a page and 
that will be enough. In his eyes sport reached its 
apogee in the golden, stadium-packed days of the 
1920s, and when his mind harks back to the All- 
Americans and the record-breakers of that decade 
— Dempsey, Tunney, Bobby Jones, Walter Hagen, 
Rockne, Babe Ruth, Bill Tilden —— his reminiscence 
is of uncritical adulation. He is aware that profes- 
sionalism is on the rampage, but it doesn’t seem to 
trouble him. He prefers the overemphasis on foot- 
ball to the present attempt at underemphasis. He 
says nothing about the enormous multiplication of 
horse and dog tracks and what gambling means to 
the American communities which support them. 
He is disgusted with crookedness in the prize ring 


but has only a single short paragraph about what he - 


calls the basketball “scandal,” although the muddy 
details had already smirched a dozen campuses. He 
knew better than most how often the gimblers and 
the pros go hand in hand, and though he had the 
capacity to hit-hard in his column; he has moder- 
ately little criticism and indignation in his text, and 
I think the book is weaker without them. 

He comes through the text essentially a gentle 
-person. Golf was his favorite game and hunting 
came next, and then he confides: “ While sport has 
been a big part of my life, I must admit that verse 
has meant even more. . .. I was around 12 when 
I first discovered Shakespeare. Two years later I 
found the brilliantly lighted domains of Keats, 
Shelley and Carlyle. I was about 20 when I had 
full contact with Homer and Rudyard Kipling.” 
It was Kipling who served as his model. 


Jalna revisited 


Jalna and the Atlantic have been happily afhili- 
ated ever since 1927 when Mazo de la Roche won 


our first Atlantic contest. In the years between, her - 


family chronicle of the Whiteoaks has become an 
American institution and a bond in common for 
many readers here and abroad. The latest in this 
series, Variable Winds at Jalna (Atlantic -Little, 
Brown, $3.95), is one of the most tempestuous, for 


the story pivots on whether or not young Adeline’s | 


fiancé will stand the family test. These people have 


irresistible vitality even to the third generation —so 


says a partisan editor. 


BOOKS 
- The Editors Like 


Salt Water 


THE BOOK OF THE SEA edited by A. C. Spec- 
torsky. (Appleton-Century-Crofts, $10.00.) A posi- 
tive treasure-trove of an anthology, the selections run- 
ning from Homer and the Norse sagas to Columbus and 
Hakluyt and on to Conrad, Monsarrat, and Rachel 
Carson, and all calculated to make a land-based reader 
green with envy. Excellent illustrations. 


THE BLUE CONTINENT by Folca Quilici. (Rine- 
hart, $3.00.) A good-humored, casual report on the 
adventures of an Italian diving expedition in the Red 
Sea, by a photographer who is more interested in action 
than in ichthyology. Mr. Quilici provides some striking 
color pictures. 


LONELY VOYAGERS by Jean Merrien. (Putnam, 
$4.00.) An astounding number of people have will- 
fully made long ocean voyages alone in small boats, 
and Mr. Merrien tells their stories with gusto and a 
nice touch of irreverence. 





Adventures 


THE BAFUT BEAGLES by Gerald M. Durrell. 
(Viking, $3.75.) Bafut is a district in West Africa, full 
of pretty animals and beguiling locals, and ruled by 
an enchanting old boy called the Fon, who dotes on 
alcohol and visitors. Mr. Durrell, a naturalist, had a 
great time there and so will his readers. 


TALES OF THE AFRICAN FRONTIER by J. A. 
Hunter and Daniel P. Mannix. (Harper, $4.00.) 
Tales of Kenya in the wild and woolly days when the 
arrival of white strangers enlivened native proceedings 
which had been lively enough before. 


JOURNEY WITHOUT RETURN by Raymond 
Maufrais. (Crowell, $3.50.) The recovered diary of 
an amateur explorer lost on the borders of French 
Guiana reveals a fairly predictable set of difficulties but 
a most unusual set of notions. Interesting for the 
author’s strange and fatal cast of mind. 


Various Arts 


AFRICAN ART by Werner Schmalenbach. (Mac- 
millan, $12.50.) Lovely photographs, 16 in color, of 
African sculpture, emphasizing its remarkable design 
and alien but unquestionable power. Sporadically 
foggy, the text is nevertheless sympathetic and in- 
telligent. 


THE PASSPORT by Saul Steinberg. (Harper, $5.00.) 

Give him a few dots and squiggles and Mr. Steinberg 

e can represent anything from an old forged check to an 

epic tragedy. Witty, expressive cartoons, quite unlike 
anything else on earth. 


MAX by Giovannetti. (Macmillan, $2.95.) Max has 
four feet and a. tail, but he is engaged, indomitably, in 
the old human game of jacking reality up to the level 
of his dreams, and Max’s dream is a vision of himself 
as a universal genius. Captionless line drawings, almost 
too funny to bear. 


OCEANIC ART by Friedrich Hewicker and Herbert 
Tischner. (Pantheon, $8.50.) A brief account of 
South Sea geography and customs introduces fine 
photographs of masks, statues, and ritual objects. 
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LEARN TO WRITE BY THE ss 
WRITERS’ METHOD 


The Magazine Institute, an organization of successful writers and 


editors, offers serious students a chance to learn to write by writing 


under the personal guidance of a professional. Regular assignments 


are offered to help develop the writing habit and to supply the disci- _ 


pline so necessary in the developing of any talent. The student also 


has the opportunity to submit original manuscripts, of any length, 


for professional appraisal and criticism. 


Weak spots are carefully noted and specific, practical advice is given 


on making best use of your own material. You ask all the questions 


you like. Every manuscript you submit is returned with full correction 


and comment. Best of all, you may do this work in spare time, at your 


Own pace, paying as you go. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY* 
66 I sold the Saturday Evening 


Post another piece.” 
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... Esquire has accepted my. story, 
one I sent you for criticism.” 


“I sold another story, my sixth . ...” 
sé 


“C. . reporting the sale of another 
story, submitted as an. assignment last 


July. The market was recommended ` 


in ais criticism.” 


“o, my first sale, after I had com- 


a only four lessons.” 


... Ive just sold my first fiction 


en based on a characterization I did 
for the course.” 


“g sold an article to American 
Weekly.” 


“I have made some progress selling to 
numerous magazines from Coronet 
down and I'm only about one- 
third through the course.” 








The advice you receive is down- 
to-earth and authoritative be- 
cause the Magazine Institute is 
entirely’ staffed by men and 
women who are active today in 
writing and editing for maga- 
zines and book publishers, Next 


to writing, these men and women 


enjoy teaching others to write. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


TODAY Write for the FREE cat- 
alog describing the Magazine Institute 
plan and providing other information of 
value to beginning writers. Inquirers also 


receive the BEST JOB IN THE WORLD, 


which lists unsolicited testimonials from 


successful Magazine Institute students, — 


Fill out the coupon and mail it NOW. 


OUR STAFF INCLUDES: 





ROBERT SMITH 


N orais, lecturer, newspaper 
columnist, parttime editor 
for leading book publisher, 
author of Writing Fiction; 
Modern Writing; One Winter 
in Boston; The Human Image; 
Baseball, a Historical Narra- 
tive; Hotel on the Lake; Heroes 
of Baseball; two juvenile nov- 
els; many ’short ‘stories and 
-radio scripts. 



















' "O X 
ROBERT ARTHUR 
Author, editör and teacher; 
ormer writer-producer Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System; 
former editor Detective Fic- 
tion, and other magazines for 
Fawcett, Street and Smith, 
and Dell Publishing Com- 
` ‘pany; short stories for Argosy, 
Blue Book, Collier's, and many 
other magazines; member 
Mystery Writers of America. 





JACK WOODFORD 
Publisher, novelist, motion 
picture writer; author of 
more than 40 novels and. 
2000 short stories: author of 
Writer’s Cramp, ‘rial and 
Error, and other books on 
writing; former : script writer 
M.G.M., Warner’s, Universal, 
‘and Columbia:, vice-president 

of Signature Press. 

_ And other successful writ- 
- ers and editors. 










 r———MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-——- 





*/{Letters on file} 
, | , T | THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
l Dept. 11-H , 
| 50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center 
` l | New York 20, N. Y. ` i 
I T ITI IT E Please send, without obligation, your current catalogtor 
NS | Name sasao @serpesee@eueauaese eeegecpesen tee erwn awe bhuvanee onaeneen ae 
i Add es 
treet TESS ccc cece rere e he nese unre enneeneenaneene 
Rockefeller Center l l 


i 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


(Licensed by the State of New York} 
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A remarkable novel ‘that 
will be enjoyed by anyone 
`. interésted in Japan today 





by Jirko OSARAGI 


The first novel to be E E H 
from the-.Japanese and published 
here in many years. It offers a 
fresh, rich, and different reading 
experience as, colorfully contrast- 
ing the old and the new, it por- 
trays what postwar. Japan looked 
and felt :like-to: a Japanese who 
peor his world: ang life were 
finished.- oy 

0 SA ae novel... ‘ (that) 
moves from evocation to evoca- 
tion of human mood until the 
whole scene is infused with life.” 
—PEARL BUCK 


` ¢“A fascinating glimpse into the 
soul of postwar Japan... a true 
and revealing picture...skillfully 
translated.’ EDWIN O, REISCHAUER 


e “Homecoming, by one of Japan’s 
best-known contemporary: writ- 
ers... is universal in-appeal and , 
should strike a responsive chord 
the world over.” 

DOUGLAS OVERTON, Executive 
Director, The Japan Society 


e “An invitation to Japanese homes 
and to the lives inside them that 
we are rarely fortunate enough 
to now in person.” 

—FAUBION BOWERS 


e “Conveys exactly the many curi- 
ous states of the Japanese mind 
which no occidental writer could 
hope to catch.7yaMEs MICHENER 


$3.75 at all bookstores 
To be published January 17 
ALFRED. A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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Reader’s 


Choirce 


BY 
CHARLES J. ROLO 


To starr off with, here are some 
notes on the literary scene in 1954, 
The state of the novel: dismal — the 
thinnest pickings in five years or 
more. It is ironic that Faulkner, 
whose best books didn’t sell too well, 
should have hit the Book-of-the- 
Month Club and best-seller lists with 
the most unreadable novel he has 
ever written — five hundred pages of 
high-minded delirium. Moral: never 
underestimate the selling. power of 


‘the Nobel Prize. Business note: the 


slump in sales of hard-cover fiction 
has deepened — nonfiction is now 
outselling fiction in bookstores by 
three to one. However, many serious 
novels which flopped saleswise in 
hard covers. are passing the 50,000 
mark ‘in paperback editions, indicat- 
ing that the U.S. does.:not lack dis- 


‘criminating readers, .but many. dis- 
criminating readers lack three dollars... 


The year’s showing in nonfiction: 
excellent —— an abundance of reward- 
ing books in all fields. The most 
striking feature was the phenomenal 
output of autobiographies — by lit- 
erary folk, politicians, entertainers, 
miscellaneous celebrities, ex’s (an ex- 
king, ex-alcoholic, ex-convict, ex- 
Communists), and extraordinary ladies 
(a bullfighter, Luftwaffe pilot, under- 
sea photographer). Some trends in 
nonfiction: 1) A strong, telling coun- 
terattack against McCarthyism, spear- 
headed by Elmer Davis’s big best- 
seller. 2) Darkest Africa suddenly in 
the limelight —- more books from and 
about it than in the whole of the 
previous decade. 3) The market for 
high adventure showed well-cistrib- 
uted strength. Some insiders are now 


| bearish about mountains, but top- 


flight publishers are still backing new 
Issues. Tibet again revealed the ca- 
pacity to yield handsome capital 
gains. Hunting and ocean-crossings 


‚were widely favored in the portfolios 


of leading houses. The sea-below-us 
paid adequate dividends, but didn’t 
match. the performance of the sea- 
around-us. While jungles (Amazo- 
nian) staged a comeback, arctic is- 


SUES | achieved only moderate support. 


Abominable snowmen remained highly 
speculative. 





Among’ my “favorites out. of the 
books reviewed here were: The Reason 
Why by Cecil Woodham-Smith, The 
Life and Work of. Sigmund Freud by 
Ernest Jones, The Invisible Writing 
by Arthur Koestler, Company Man- 
ners by Louis -Kronenberger, The 
Conquest of Everest by Sir John Hunt, 
The Confidential Clerk by T.S. Eliot, 
The Go-Between by L. P. Hartley, The 
Tunnel of Love by. Peter de Vries. 


Personal histories. 


The Woman Within (Harcourt, 
Brace, $5.00) — the autobiography 
which Ellen Glasgow’ completed 
shortly before her death in 1945 and 
which she instructed her literary exec- 
utors to publish when they saw fit — 
is the tragically ironic story of a 
gifted woman who in public made the 
best of life and inwardly made the 
worst of it. To the world, she pre- 
sented a tenaciously cultivated facade 
of poise and gaiety; and there were 
many who considered her remarkably 
fortunate. She came of a` distin- 
guished Southern family. Her books 
in due course brought her considerable 
honor, and affluence. -Both at home 


and’ in Europe -her gracious and 
spirited personality won her many 


friends among the elite. of ‘her time. 
But: Ellen Glasgow, we now dis- 
cover, suffered all her life from an 
excruciating, almost unremitting un- 
happiness. Her father was a cold, 
unbending Calvinist, dutiful but un- 
loving. Her mother,.whom she adored, 
was separated from her by a “‘nervous 
illness” and died young. Her earliest 
memory was of seeing in the sunset 
“a face without a body staring at 
me”; and the horror of this vision 
remained forever embedded in her 
consciousness. She grew up harassed 
by sickness and “nerves”; tormented 
by an ever-present awareness of cru- 
elty and by “the harshness of health 
and happiness to the weak”; and 
isolated from an environment in which 
her pursuit of knowledge and her 
literary ambitions were highly un- 
orthodox. Her favorite brother com- 
mitted suicide; her favorite sister 
died. And at twenty, she began to 
be afflicted with incurable deafness. 
Certainly life gave Ellen Glasgow 
much cause for suffering. But it is 
also clear from her self-portrait: that 
she was a profoundly neurotic person 
who unconsciously embraced unhap- 
piness; who invested all of her pride 
in seeing herself as the chosen victim . 
of a malevolent fate — a heroic con- 
tender, against inescapable misery. 






A Genuine Bargain Offer to introduce 


Phe 


of these books 


(VALUES UP TO $18.00) 


95 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


P) 


only 





you to the Atlantic Monthly Book Club 


LOOK at the books pictured above 
and you will know instantly why 
the Atlantic Monthly Book Club 
has attracted so many readers of 
taste and intelligence. 


1! Now this Club makes you an 
extraordinary offer —choose any 
THREE of these excellent books 
for yourself, and receive them at 
once for ONLY $2.95 with mem- 
bership! The books you can get 
through this unusual offer are 
worth up to $18.00 in publishers’ 
retail editions. l 


Is this the book club 
you have been waiting for? 


Many people with a cultivated 
taste in reading have hesitated to 
join book clubs which choose 
their selections for the “mass mar- 
ket.” It was to serve these dis- 
criminating people that this new 
club—sponsored by the Atlantic 
Monthly Magazine—was organ- 
ized. It chooses its selections solely 
for readers of genuine taste and 
intelligence, 


Through the Atlantic Monthly 
Book Club you can now get out- 
standing new books at special 
Member’s Prices. You save as 
much as 40% or more, including 
the value of your bonus books. 


You take only those books you 
want; as few as four a year if you 
wish. You may receive and ex- 


“amine them before you pay for 


them. And each book ‘is described 
to you well IN ADVANCE by the 
Club’s distinguished Board of 
Editors—Edward Weeks, Charles 
Morton and Charles Rolo. 


Valuable Bonus Books, Too! 
With every fourth selection you 


- purchase, you receive a handsome 


and valuable Bonus Gift Book 
from your Club. Thus you save 
money in two ways, while you 
are building a really worthwhile 
library. (Last year members saved 
an average of about $2.35 on each 
selection, including the value of 
their bonus books! ) 

Right now is an excellent time 
to become a trial member of the 
Atlantic Monthly Book Club, with 
the privilege of resigning any 
time after you accept four selec- 
tions. If you act now, you may 
pick any three books from this 
page. They are yours for only 
$2.95 (plus few cents for ship- 
ping) as a special demonstration 
to new members! 

Mail coupon now to ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY Book CLUB, Dept.9-A, 
251 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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Mail Entire Coupon to: 


Dual ” 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK CLUB, Dept. T-A 
251 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Send me at once the ‘Turee 
titles I have checked below, 
two as my enroliment gifts and 
one as my first selection, and 
bill me only $2.95, plus a few 
cents for shipping. Forthcom- 
ing selections will be deseribed 
to me IN ADVANCE, and I 
may decline any book simply by 
returning a printed form. You 
will send me a valuable FREE 
BONUS BOOK each time I 


CHECK YOUR 3 BOOKS HERE: 


LELIA: The Life of George 


Sond by Andre Maurois. 
Full length portrait of the ex- 
‘traordinary being that was 
George Sand—unconventional 
queen of 19th century French 
letters. Illustrated. List price; 


C] RUSSIAN ASSIGNMENT by 

Adm. Leslie C. Stevens. 
“Perceptive and absorbing per- 
sonal record of more than two 
crowded years in Russia,” — 
N. Y. Times Book Review, List 
price: $5.75. 


WHO LIVED HERE: | Historic 

New England Hovses and 
Their Occupants by M, A. De- 
Wolfe Howe. Handsome, large- 
format treasury of famous old 
homes, with photographs by 
Samuel Chamberlain; List 
price: $6.00, 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR 

by Nancy Mitford, An in- 
timate picture of lifẹ, love 
and politics at the court of 
Louis XV~—and of the brilliant 
and bewitching woman who 
became Louis’ mistress. Illius- 
trated. List price: $4.78. 
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purchase four additional selec- 
tions or alternates. My only 
obligation is to accept four 
selections or alternates in the 
tirst year I am a member, and 
I may resign at any time after 
accepting four such books, 


Guarantee: If not completely 
satisfied, I may return my first 
shipment within 7 days, and 
membership will be cancelled. 


[| THE REASON WHY by Cecil 

Woodham-Smth. Lord Lu- 
can and Lord Cardigan were 
brothers-in-law, but bitter 
rivals in military life. Their 
enmity flared into climax on 
the battlefleld — sending their 
own men to a scandalous de- 
feat. List price: $4.00. 


DIALOGUES OF ALFREÐ 

NORTH WHITEHEAD record- 
ed by Lucien Price. This book 
has had tremendous impact 
on thinking people. A gentle, 
erudite philosopher gives you 
new insight into philosophy, 
religion, science, literature 
and life. List price: $5.60. 


Dual Selection: BUT WE WERE 


BORN FREE by Elmer Davis. 
Unmasks the propaganda, 
thought-control and scare tac- 
tics that threaten wus from 
within. List price: $2.75. 


AND 


THE TUNNEL OF LOVE by Peter 
DeVries. Mr. and Mrs. Augie 
Poole decide to adopt a baby. 
But when wifey learns that the 
baby is no stranger to hubby 
aiter all—things happen that 
shouldn’t even occur to Augie! 
List price: $3.54, 
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By W. W. ROSTOW 
and a group of Far East experts 


The first book to 


* draw a realistic balance sheet 

| of Red China’s strength and | 

weakness 

| * appraise the first 5 years of | 
Communist rule 

+ offer hard facts on Chinese | 
Communist methods, policies, 
and goals | 


| Will Communist China’s surge 
| toward power succeed or fail? 
Read this book for the most pene- 
trating analysis of this vital ques- 
| tion to date. A Technology Press 
| book, M.I.T. 


At your bookstore $5.00 
[Eas WILEY & SONS, Inc., New York 
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The Contemporary 
SA Mouse 


A FABLE FOR ART LOVERS 


By PATRICIA BARNARD. An eager, curi- 
ous, self-made mouse (alive and, 
hence, contemporary) pursues cul- 
ture at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 20 photographs of animal 
sculpture from the Museum and pen 
sketches by Constance Jean Dowl- 
Ing. $2.50 


The Family Book 
ed of Dogs 


By MARGUERITE LESLIE. With 120 draw- 
ings by Lumen Martin Winter. 
Over 60 varieties of dogs, from 
the Afghan Hound to the Zwerg- 
schnauzer, beautifully illustrated 
and described in a book guaranteed 
to become dog-eared from delighted 
use by readers and lookers of all 
ages, 814 a 11. $3.50 


At all bookstores 
COWARD-McCANN, Inc. 


ee 210 Madison Ave., N, Y. 16 Se 
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At seven, she “knew” for sure that 
all happiness was behind her. “I can- 
not recall a time,” she writes, “when 
. . . the scheme of things in general 
had not seemed to me false and even 
malignant.” Why do people always 
do things which break one’s heart? 
How is an oversensitive nature to en- 
dure the unendurable? This is the 
relentless motif of Miss Glasgow’s 
autobiography. 

But in spite of its self-pity and 
accumulation of anguish, The Woman 
Within manages to be an engrossing 
and a moving book. For Miss Glas- 
gow (though her “rebellious” novels 
now appear rather tame deviations 
from the genteel tradition) took pains 
to become a literary artist; and she 
has laid bare her torment and her 
struggles with precision, vividness, 
and poignancy. She writes admi- 
rably, too, about her friendship with 
James Branch Cabell and her meet- 
ings with Hardy, Galsworthy, Arnold 
Bennett, Henry James; about her 
deep love for a married man, which 
brought her periods of great happi- 


_ness; and about a subsequent curious 


relationship of twenty-one years with 
a pompous, bustling fame-seeker, who 
let himself become fatuously bedaz- 
zled by Queen Marie of Rumania. 

Even though the Furies which as- 
sailed Miss Glasgow were in part the 
product of her own _ neurasthenia, 
there is something stirring about the 
way in which she refused to be de- 
feated by them; accomplished the 
work she wished to accomplish; and 
finally arrived at a measure of ac- 
ceptance — “‘the steadfast accord 
without surrender of the unreconciled 
heart.” 

Sunset and Evening Star (Mac- 
millan, $4.75) — the sixth and pre- 
sumably concluding volume in Sean 
O’Casey’s autobiography, one of the 
greatest autobiographies of this cen- 
tury — covers the period reaching back 
to the days when England was hear- 
ing “the cocksparrow clurrup of 
Chamberlain charming away war.” 
On the appearance of each title in this 
series, reviewers have so abundantly 
celebrated O’Casey’s qualities as a 
virtuoso of rhetoric that there is no 
need to elaborate on the enchantment 
of the writing in the current volume. 
Aside from its language, Sunset and 
Evening Star impressed me somewhat 
less than its predecessors. 

In the volumes which chronicled 
O’Casey’s youth in the slums and the 


-embattled early years of his adult life, 


the author’s blazing combativeness 


was exhilarating; his naive proletarian 
ideology and his idealization of So- 
viet Russia were readily understand- 
able; and there was something very 
stirring about his burning champion- 
ship of the underdog. But in the 
present context, O’Casey’s unchanged 
prejudices and obsessions sometimes 
make him sound, for all his glorious 
gift of the gab, a peevish and can- 
tankerous “injustice collector,” and 
sometimes a considerable fool. Fool- 
ishness is certainly the most charitable 
epithet applicable to O’Casey’s sav- 
age attack on the late George Orwell, 
whom he pictures as a decadent and 
reactionary warmonger. But for the 
style, this rubbish might have come 
from the typewriter of Ilya Ehren- 
burg. 

To keep things in their proper per- 
spective, I should like to stress that 
Sunset and Evening Star has much 
superb stuff in it. The best passages 
are those describing the O’Caseys’ 
friendship with Bernard Shaw and 
his wife. Old Lady Gregory and her 
entrancing lisp put in an entertaining 
appearance. There are some moving 
pages about the O’Caseys’ family life 
and the commg of a new child. And 
there 1s a wickedly amusing com- 
mentary on Chesterton, who would, 
I suspect, have been tickled by 
O’Casey’s sublime description of him, 
had he known what it suggested — 
“The hopalong cassidy of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” 

Speaking of Chesterton, it is worth 
reporting that the Autobiography: 
of G. K. Chesterton (Sheed & Ward, 
$3.75), first published in 1936 and for 
some time out of print, has recently 
been reissued. Though “dated” in 
certain respects, it is still a very 
spirited and very witty book which 
has a quality that has been growing 
increasingly rare — the strongly felt 
imprint of a robust and original per- 
sonality. Offhand, I can’t think of a 
more exquisitely teasing and telling 
reminiscence of Henry James than 
Chesterton’s. Of James’s conversa- 
tion he writes: “Henry James always 
spoke with an air which I can only call 
gracefully groping: that is, not so 
much groping in the dark in blind- 
ness as groping in the light in bewil- 
derment, through seeing too many 
avenues and obstacles.” Chesterton’s 
summation of the Russians also 
strikes me as an analysis which can’t 
be improved on within the boundaries 
of a sentence — a nation “which ap- 
pears to have every human talent 
except Common sense.” 


WHAT IS HI-FI? 


A journey behind the 
scenes with Kurt List, Westmin- 
ster’s musical director, describes 
high fidelity and the making of 
high fidelity records. Informa- 


tive, interesting, of permanent 

value to every record buyer. For 

your free copy, send a card to: 

WESTMINSTER RECORDS 
DEPT. A 


275 Seventh Ave., New York I, N. Y. 





WROUGHT IRON RECORD RACK 


Holds 200 LP's, Black finish with rubber tips. Size 194” high, 
25” long, 92” deep. Sturdy construction. Ten separate 
sections allow for ideal storage of music by style, composer, 
artist. Several racks may be placed side by side to form a 
complete library of records. Please remit with order, Satis- 


faction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
Shipped Express Collect. $9.95 


LESLIE CREATIONS, 2116 Robbins St, Dept. 218 Phifa. 49, Pa. 


OUT-OF-PRINT "33 ARD- BOOKS 
supplied. All subjecta, all languages. Also Gene- 
alogies and Family and Town Histories. Incom- 
plete sets completed. All magazine back num- 
bers aupplied. Send us your list of wants, No 
obligation, We report quickly at lowest prices. 
(We also s ge ail current books ai retail store prices 
—~ postpaid, as weil as ull books reviewed, advertised or 
listed in this tssue of The Atlantic Monthly. 3} 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. A, New York 36, N, Y. 
N.B. We also BUY books and magazines. Please list. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


. . Short paragraphs! 





You don’t have to be a trained author to make money . 


writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 


right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, | 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 135-A, Chicago 26, Hi. 


STUDENTS— PARENTS 
GUIDANCE DIRECTORS 


Our 1954-1955 School and Camp Guide has just been 
published. For {nformation on many of the better 


schools and camps—also tips on Home Study—vwrite 
for your free directory. 


SCHOOL AND CAMP DEPARTMENT 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 





The Dark Child. (Noonday Press, 
$2.75) by Camara Laye unfolds the 
unusual personal history of a young 
Negro from the hinterland of French 
Guinea, who has now found his way 
to Paris. The color problem did not 
enter into the author’s life: his prob- 
lems were those of a gifted boy born 
into a community still bound to age- 
old tribal traditions but in contact 
with the modern world. There was a 
railroad not far from the cluster of 
mud huts of which his father, a gold- 
smith, was headman; and his town 
was equipped with a hospital and 
schools. But though his people were 
Moslems, they still believed in spirits 
and magic. He himself appears to 
believe that his mother had super- 
natural powers, among them immu- 
nity to crocodiles and the ability to 
foretell the future. When he went off 
to school, she gave him a potion which, 


would fortify his brain; and sure- 


enough, he showed an exceptional 
aptitude for study. 

Camara Laye has much to learn 
as a writer, but his warm memoir of 
childhood is notable for its freshness 
and charm. It brings to us a singular 
picture of a primitive society on which 
the values of the Western world are 
beginning to impinge. 


Trade not aid 


A Foreign Economie Policy for 
the United States (University of 
Chicago Press, $1.95) by Clarence B. 
Randall — Chairman of the Board 
of Inland Steel and Special Con- 
sultant to the President on Foreign 
Economic Policy —is a first-class 
statement of the need for freer trade 
among nations, and a telling assess- 
ment of the damage which the United 
States is doing to itself and the free 
world by its high tariffs and other 
restrictive policies (more numerous 
than the general public is aware of). 
The arguments for free trade are, of 
course, familiar to anyone with a 
grasp of elementary economics. But, 
as Mr. Randall shows in this lucid, 
hard-hitting little book, they have 
acquired a critical urgency in the 
contemporary situation. 

Unless this country is willing, “ for- 
ever to put the world on our dole,” it 
must close the dollar gap in the inter- 


-national balance of payments either 


by drastically reducing exports, a 
policy which would have sinister re- 
percussions on the domestic economy, 
or by increasing the intake of goods 
and services from other nations — 
and that calls for a reduction of pres- 


. consider the Bible the only rule of faith . 
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You Hear 
Strange Things 
About Catholics 


e That Catholics oppose public schools 

è That Catholics are forbidden to read the Bible 
@ That Catholics have “changed” the Bible 

è That Catholics worship statues 

@ That the-Catholic Church is against democracy 

e That Catholics believe the Pope can do no wrong 


@ That Catholics must pay their priests for forgive- 
ness of sins 








ot one of these things is true. Yet many Amer- 
N°: icans of good will believe them — as well_as 
many other accusations against Catholics and their 
Church — not out of prejudice but because of mis- 
information. 


Have you been fooled? 


A distinguished American writer, Virgil A. Kelly, 
has written a book that sets the record straight on 
what Catholics believe, and why so many of the 
stories circulated about them are false. Here is what 
Catholics believe about the Pope, and what they do 
not believe about him’... why Catholics do not 
.» why 
Latin, bells, incense, and candles are used in 
Catholic ceremonies , . what the Catholic Church 
really teaches about the Virgin Mary and the Saints 


i Giles the true meaning and purpose of the Mass and 


Confession. 


„ts the Catholic Church “Un-American”? 


Here, explained so that every reader can judge for 
himself, is why Catholics oppose the so-called 
“modern” approach to birth control and divorce 

. why Catholics prefer to send their children to 
parochial schools . . . why Catholics recognize the 
tight of their Charch to censor books and motion 
pictures. Here is how and why Catholics support 
the American separation of Church and State . 
‘why there is no conflict between loyalty to America 
and loyalty to the Church . . . why it is a mistake 
to call the.Catholic Church “totalitarian”. 


About the author 


Virgil A. Kelly is the creator of the magnificent 
series of advertisements, sponsored by the Knights 
of Columbus, which have won the acclaim of 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike. He has received 
more than one and a half million letters from people 
who have been inspired by his message. In this book 
he answers their requests for a full and clear explana- 
tion of Catholicism. Just published, $2.75 


Examine this book at our risk! 


You risk nothing. Order from THE DIAL PRESS, Dept. 
A4, 461 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16. Pay postman only $2.75 
plus few cents postage. Examine this book. in your own 
home for 10 days. If you decide you don’t want to keep 
it, simply return it for immediate refund. Save postage 
charges by remitting $2.75 now. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
CATHOLICS 


By VIRGIL A. KELLY 
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: A cctaim for an | ent restrictions. The lobbyists for 
tariffs and subsidies have falsified the 


exciting new voice 


ian, homely, even humorous terms,. 
as to produce the effect of the quiet- 
est lyric immediacy....This is the 
real thing.” —CONRAD AIKEN 


“A book by a talented poet. Every- 

where one finds lines and phrases 

which delight and astonish.” 
—Oscar WILLIAMS $2.50 


DINOSAURS 
and VIOLINS 


FARRAR, STRAUS & YOUNG “i 





H, Lawrence, based on newly ; 


liscovered material—a fresh F 
md authoritative picture of the 
nan and bis works. i 


THE INTELLIGENT 
HEART By HARRY T. MOORE 


Illustrated $6.50 
LFIFTHAVE.,N.Y.3 {| OOO 
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ai 
ROAT Two top correspondents look 


NRG 
V at Japan today—not a comfortable 
eae place... not a safe place... but a 
att] fascinating place 


RNA 

“| TOKYO 

shy 

WN AND POINTS EAST 

SPW Keyes Beech Introduction by 
Wag James A, Michener. A Pulitzer 
Prize-winning Chicago Daily News 
correspondent reflects on some 


ive stories that were too hot to print. 
Ae An arresting wide-screen picture of 
wor, the Far East with some startling 
Ret Japanese closeups: a flesh-pot 
et owner and recent convert to de- 
Stiga  mocracy ... MacArthur the Mag- 
Soe nificent ... and certain curious 
skiay products of the shotgun wedding 
k i J] between East and West. $3.75 
N THERE IS NO 

a SIA 

ay es A 

S] Dwight Cooke “If we go on as we 
Ri x have been doing, we will lose Asia 
N ie to Communism,” warns this na- 


tionally-known correspondent and 
CBS commentator. “And the whys 


bo Pits 
ETS 
FRENA 


problems of Asia’s vastly different 
peoples, pointing up the suicidal 


pata and wherefores of our danger swing 
ave around the fact that there is no 
els single entity in the Far East called 
aes ‘Asia’.” Mr. Cooke analyzes the 
sade 
s Dy 


folly of our notion that one blan- 
ket foreign policy will cover man 
all. 

At all booksellers » DOUBLEDAY 
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10 POStY:s protecting the high standard of living 
HY SO B ILO FF of the American worker. What they 

have really been seeking is govern- 
“A remarkable book....Mr. Sobiloff ment intervention that will diserimi- 
translates his abstractions so natur- | nate against certain sections of the 
ally and vividly into urban, quotid- | American community in favor of 
others. When, for example, we ex- 
cluded-Danish blue cheese, the Danes 
had to buy Polish instead of American 
coal — Wisconsin’s gain was West 
Unfortunately, the 
public hears much about unemploy- 
ment resulting from foreign competi- 


Virginia’s loss. 


resulting from the loss of export 


Mr. Randall clarifies the various 
ways in which our protectionist pol- 
icies have worked counter to the goals 
of the expensive foreign aid program. 
He reminds us that the “Buy Ameri- 
can” laws are imposing a heavy bur- 
den on the American taxpayer. He 


are the problems created by the price 
support program for farm products. 


The past few months have pro- 
duced an unusually rich crop of fine 
art books. Some of these have been The 32 full-page color reproductions 
“Books the Editors 
Here are some others which 
I found outstanding: — 

New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art has commemorated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary with a handsome 
volume containing 358 illustrations, 
77 in full color: Masters of Modern B.c. to 1200 3.c.). Their object was 
Art (Museum of Modern Art — Si- 
mon & Schuster, $15.00) edited by through imitative magic — that is, 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr. Mr. Barr has 
written a commentary on the paint- 
ings, drawings, and sculpture which 
seems to me a model of its kind, and 
which makes excellent use of quota- 
tions from the artists themselves. 
This is the main body of the book 
and it constitutes a lively panorama arresting glimpses of the life of the 
of the Modern movement. In addi- ancient Egyptians. 


mentioned in 


tion, Edward Steichen contributes an 
essay on the twenty-five photographs 
issues with their seductive talk of he has chosen to represent the Mu- 
seum’s collection. There is a review 
of the Museum’s Film Library, illus- 
trated with stills from some sixty 
early movies. And there is a discus- 
sion — also appropriately illustrated 
— of the Museum’s influence on ar- 
chitecture and design. 


Art Treasures of the Prado Mu- 


seum (Abrams, $12.50) brings to us 
a large and carefully reproduced se- 
lection from one of the world’s great- 
est collections of paintings. There 
are 167 plates of generous dimensions, 
tion and little about unemployment 71 of them in full color. A good many 
of the masterpieces displayed here 
have never been reproduced in color 
before. Included in this exciting vol- 
ume are à number of the greatest 
canvases of Velasquez and of Goya; 
eleven El Grecos (whose qualities are 
rather muted by discolored varnish); 
works by Ribera, who is seldom seen 
outside of Spain, by Murillo, and by 
shows how severe and far-reaching Zurbaran, whom Somerset Maugham 
considers a genius not yet sufficiently 
appreciated. But the Spaniards are 
He stresses the need for overhauling only half of the story in the Prado. 
our confusing and outdated customs 
regulations. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting part of his book is his clear- 
eyed and courageous assessment of the 
advantages of limited trade with the 
Communist bloc countries. Through- 
out his discussion he points up a fact 
which the protectionists take pains 
to obscure: namely, that any and 
every protectionist device runs flatly 
counter to the philosophy of private 
initiative and free competition. 


The greatest art of Flanders and of 
Italy is richly represented. There is 
an unforgettable Adam and Eve by 
Dürer. And no museum has a more 
arresting collection of the diableries 
of Hieronymus Bosch, to which twelve 
plates are devoted in Art Treasures of 
the Prado Museum. 


Another very impressive item is the 
second volume in UNESCO’s world 
art series, Egypt: Paintings from 
Tombs and: Temples (New York 
Graphic Society, $15.00), which car- 
ries a useful introduction by Jacques 
Vandier, chief of the Louvre’s De- 
partment of Egyptian Antiquities. 


are stunning works of art and stun- 
ning examples of the art of reproduc- 
tion. Most of these paintings are on 
the walls of the necropolis of Thebes, 
situated where Luxor and Karnak 
now stand; and they belong to the 
XVIIIth and XI Xth dynasties (1580 


to ensure a happy afterlife either 


by representing the pleasures of life 
on this earth in the hope of beguil- 
ing fate into perpetuating them; or 
through the display of piety —by de- 
picting the performance of religious 
rites and strict obedience to divine 
decree. In both ways, they furnish 
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Only a few weeks left! 
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"Atlantic 
$5,000 NOVEL CONTEST = 


po o? Conducted by - 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS’ 
in association with - -s 


LITTLE, BROWN AND ‘COMPANY 
Closing date— January 15, 1955. ai 


There are no restrictions whatsoever as to author . as 
-or subject. The sole purpose of.this Contest, as Se ae 
in previous years, is to secure a novel that is’both ` 

distinctive and interesting, and to-make it one of 2 
the outstanding books of its year. | eS i 


Two weeks leeway may be given to dos novelists | 
whose books are on the verge of completion: ne 


For circular giving complete details, address oe: a ane © 


ATLANTIC NOVEL CONTEST for 1955 = 


8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS., U. 5. A: ON E 





Tt is 8.15 a.m. as Whitney van Gould 
teps into the helicopter atop his Fifth 
Avenue apartment house. Two hours 
ater he is signing an important con- 
ract at his desk in London. He lunches 
nm Arequipa, plays two sets of tennis 
n, Honolulu, and is.back in his apart- 
nent in ime for a short nap before 
tinner. N . 

Fantastic, you say? 


Not at all. 


rue foregoing, with geography . re- 
shuffled to suit, is the. standard lead 
or the World of the: Future article, 
Transportation Division. We never 
Jo learn just what kind of business 
seeps Whitney -van Gould on such a 
ar-flung tear, but the velocity of his 
ravels is what. counts, not the reason 
or them. ae ns , 

. Any author in search of a good 
neal-ticket subject, dependable stuff 
chat he can market again and- again, 
year after year, would be. well ad- 
vised to settle down with the World 
ofthe. Future. -As a field of inquiry, 
che future. has plenty of room;.it is 
ikely to go on.for quite a. while, and 
f.the author finds that the year 2000 
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is wearing a bit thin or becoming old ` 


hat, he has merely to raise his sights 
by a few decades and go to work on 
2055. | 
He will be better off,,on the whole, 
if he keeps.within the next: hundred 
years of so. Mostiof the ventures 
‘into.the year 3000,.the real long-pull 


projection, have.a way of getting out 


of hand and drifting: into the meta= 
physical, and thé reader is usually 
Satisfied by a prospect that he can en; 
vision for his grandchildren — much 
of it quite like the world of today.in 
such ‘familiar details as food. and 
drink, sports, recreation, the arts, 
Republicans -and Democrats; etc, It 
means: nothing: to’-a+ reader: who is 


fond of bourbon whiskey to be told. 


that he can get the same effect, ‘a 
century hence, from an inexpensive 
pill, and that all citizens of the: World 
State will vote the straight Hyperion 
ticket. >. oo es l 

There are other showy fields — 
genetics, nutrition, plastics; weather 
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control——toname but a few——in which 
an author might let himself go, but 
none of these has as'much allure for 
the American reader as the perennial 
old stand-by: transportation. The 
World of the Future,.in other words, 
won’t bė alarmingly different but it 





_ certainly will be faster — much faster. 
The strength in transportation as a. 


subject is rooted in the reader’s de- 
‘sire to be in several places at once, 
or at least in some other place, and 
the quicker his transport the better. 
Authors have been peering into the 
future of transportation for a long 
time now, and I realize that I have 


never yet had a chance to ride in that 


monorail train which the writers of 
1910 told us would be spanning the 
continent at 100 m.p.h. by around 
1930: The attractive thing about the 
monorail train was its gyroscope, a 


+ 


new device which kept it from tipping 


over, ` and I still read from time to 
time about these wonderful trains and 
the great speeds. they have -attained 


in “tests conducted by German sci- . 


entists ” — convincing proof, it seems 
to me, of the durability of the subject. 
Only the most elementary arith- 
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metic need be used m this kind of 
article. 


to London, 3500 miles} would: take.314 
hours. at 1000. im:p:h.; 134 hours at 


2000 m.-p.h., F oa at anaes m.p.h., 


and so forth.” 

At the présent time oné gets the 
impression that- 2000 m.p.h. ‘is the 
going‘rate for ‘around -1980, but that 
this will have beén boosted sharply to 


4000-8000 m.p.h.-by the year 2000. 


The first half of the article- will be 


given over to laying out various 


combinations of these distances and 
speeds and in showing what they will 
mean not only to Whitney van Gould 


but-also-to-everyone else. Just think, 


the author urges us, of how this will 
affect our own vacation plans, our 
weekends, where we live, and how we 
get there. - 

The commuter will R, the Wall 
Street plane at Miami of: a ‘winter 
morning as casually as today’s sub- 
urbanite takes the Grand Central eT- 
press at Scar sdale .. 


The distances -between the 
principal cities of the ‘world aré listed: 
in the World Almanae, SO ‘that all ‘the 
author-needs to do. is-to decide’ on the 
speed his planes 7 will make: ‘New York 


But even the most enthusiastic 
reader wants ‘to: be: given some idea 
of what still needs to be done ‘before 
it. “all. comes true. What scientific 


. hurdles remain? What. is lacking? 


The latter half of the article must 
deal with these- questions, and this 
part is even easiér than ‘the arith- 
metic. I read one of these articles 
only recently — “Europe in Two 
Hours” — and I was fascinated by 
the ease with which the author solved 
the seriés of stipposedly baffling engi- 
neering problems. They boiled down 
somewhat like this: — ` 

We shall need a greatly improved 
design of the plane itself. Don’t 
worry. It’s all being taken care of. 

Propulsion? The power plants will 
be ever so much more powerful than 
those of ed No comparison, 
really. 

Fuel? That’s another important 
thing. The fuels of 1980 will be much 
more efficient. 

Most of the ‘two-hour flights to 
Europe, I learned, would be at 4000 
m.p.h., and the extra hour was al- 
lowed to smooth out the acceleration 


and deceleration for the passengers. 
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ALEX HALEY 


ALEX Haury, after two years of college, en- 
listed in the U.S. Coast Guard in 1939 as a mess 
attendant. He served throughout the War in the 
Pacific, and in 1950 he was named by the Coast 
Guard as its first Chief Journalist. He is now 
stationed in San Francisco. His story of Aunt 
Liz comes from summers spent with his grand- 
parents in Henning, Tennessee. 


M GREAT-AUNT Elizabeth B. Mur- 
ray wrote that she was going to 
retire from teaching and come to live 
with us, and the rumor got around 
that she was rich. “Out there in all 
them oil lands all these . years —” 
.people reasoned, “*’cose she got 
money!” 

Such talk was interesting to all 
hands in a town the size of Henning, 
Tennessee. An uncommon lot of peo- 
ple saw the train come in that Friday. 

À porter set down one of those little 
metal footsteps and Aunt Liz ap- 
peared in the doorway. She reached 
nearly to the top. She wore a black 
dress, with a whitish blouse and 
beads, and a round straw hat on the 
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top of her head. In one hand she 
carried gray “gloves and a suitcase, 
and in the other an umbrella wrapped 
so tightly that it resembled Grandpa’s 
walking stick. The expression on her 
face and her descent of the steps were 
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the same — proud; then Grandma 
was upon her, and Aunt Plus, who 
had come all the way from Dyersburg. 

Saturday, ranging in the neighbor- 
hood, I heard much such small talk as 
that the beads were real, expensive 
pearls. And there was óne truly big 


(No use making the passengers un- 
comfortable just to save an extra 
hour...) The one realy tough 
problem was how to keep the air fric- 
tion, at such high speed, from mak- 
ing the plane too hot — somewhere 
around 500 degrees, or 1000, as I 
recall it — in which! case one of the 
passengers would be bound to remark 
sooner or’ ‘later, “Isn’t it getting aw- 
fully warm in here?’ Not even that 
one stumped ‘the author: ` He simply 


. raised the- ältitude ‘of - the- ‘flight to 


100,000 feet, where ‘the =atmiosplere 
is thinner — much thinner — arid this, 
he estimated, would bring -the sur- 
face heat down to a mere 200 degrees 
or so. And if that weren’t sufficient, 
he suggested: that helium could be 
made to flow over the wings and fuse- 
lage, and he seémed to feel that we 
all know- what a little helium will ‘do 
in cooling an: 6verheated: stirface: 
Mednwhile,: I -wisk one. ‘of - these 
authors would find a way-of: cooling 
off the roomettes and bedréoms of 
the ordinary 1955-Pullmancar. The 
little - knobs: and handles: ‘accomplish 
nothing of that sort for: me.- +++ ° 
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thing: that my Aunt Liz’s high cheek- 
bones, copperish hue, raven braids, 
and long tenure in Oklahoma, collec- 
tively, clearly indicated some Indian 
blood! 


I was certain that this was Grand: 


. ma’s full sister, and I knew Grandma 


had a paper tracing her family back 
to a freed slave; still, it was such 
a delightfully fascinating grownups’ 
speculation, who was a small boy to 
deny it? 

“You see now?” anybody who was 
skeptical would hear. “I reckon he 
ought to know!” 

Sunday was just as uncommon at 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The school principal made 
a short speech about how good it was 
to have old friends back in our midst 
again (although Aunt Liz left Hen- 
ning before he was born), and both 
the Senior and Junior Choirs sang 
with inspiration. Then the preacher 
gave the devil-such a beating round 
the stump that Brother Dandridge’s 
wooden leg was going fortissimo in 
general bedlam, Sister Scrap Scott 
shrieked three times in high C and 
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fainted right in the choir stand, and 
Brother Rich Harrell leaped clear 
over the rostrum railing to kiss the 
preacher’s hand. 

I guess everybody forgot all about 
Aunt Liz, who just sat there watching 
“everything, like an exclamation point. 
She sat just as still during collection, 
but nobody paid any attention to it. 
_ It was three or four Sundays later 
that I heard Miss Scrap saying to the 
_preacher’s wife, “. . . no such of a 
thing. People that’s got money don’t 


like to give in dribs and drabs. Take 


my boss lady — ever’ Christmas she 
make out a big check to whoever she 
give to.” 

This perspective filtered about, and 
before the week was over the preacher 
visited Grandpa, who was a power in 
_ the church, to see about starting the 
New Church Drive a little earlier that 
year. Grandpa said he thought peo- 
ple paid more attention to short 
Drives than to long-drawn-out ones, 
but it couldn’t do any harm to see. 

The announcement was made the 
next Sunday. I heard guesses as to 
what Aunt Liz would give range clear 
up to an incomprehensible thousand 
dollars. 

To cut a long Drive short, Aunt Liz 
gave as much as you did, and the 
little over a hundred dollars which 
was raised went to replace windows 
broken since the last Drive, to buy a 
new rope for the church bell, and to 
patch leaks in the roof and a thinning 
spot in the floor under Brother Dan- 
dridge’s seat. 

People started talking until, finally, 
it-got to Grandma. She waited for the 
next meeting of the Stewardess Board 
to say that what Aunt Liz did with 
her money was her own business, 


and that neither she (Grandma) nor ` 


Grandpa intended to have a thing to 
do with.it. . .. 

As- the. Stewardess Board was the 
eyes. and ears -and especially the 
mouth: of the church, ‘the stingy talk 
ceased. Soon the story became that 
Aunt Liz had planned:to.match what- 
ever the church raised by itself; but 
that it turned out to be such a little, it 
wasn’t worth her bother. 

But the preacher gave Aunt iz. a 
run for her money. He called a 
“pounding,” where everybody is. sup- 
posed to donate a pound of something, 
like sugar or butter; or a unit, like a 
jar of preserves or a peck of potatoes. 
There was no precedent, and none 
was set, for a pound of dollars; the 
basket of larder that came from our 
house was from the family, and no- 
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body could say anything about that. 

For July revival, the preacher -in- 
vited and got Elder Bell, who was 
renowned throughout the C.M.E. cir- 
cuit for the way he preached “Dry- 
bones.” (Grandpa himself recalled a 
time Elder Bell rocked a church with 
it, twice in one day, and raised over 
four hundred dollars.) “Drybones”’ 
got two hundred and some out of 
Henning C.M.E. But none of it was 
Aunt Liz’s. ; 

Next the preacher remembered that 
his prey had spent a lifetime teaching. 
He held a Quartet Contest, to raise 
money to help that year’s honor stu- 
dent through college. The winning 
quartet (it was from Covington) had 
a basso profundo that could go down 
to here, and Aunt Liz paid her ad- 
mission. 


In time,- the mantle of personal 
challenge thatthe preacher.had draped 
about his shoulders became a noose. 
The: congregation, too, used the 
teacher angle: an educated woman, ` 
would like an educated preacher. 

“Lawd knows all this one can do i is 
holler,” I heard.Sister Pinder say. 

'So, the next year, we had a. young 
man a year out of the theology school 
in Jackson, and he had a dulcet com- 
mand of many syllables. But these, 
had no more effect on Aunt. Liz than. 
anybody else, and we got another 
preacher who could holler as loud as 
the first. 

It was this preacher’s wife who im- 
troduced the hope that lived until 
1949, when Aunt Liz died. 

' “Maybe she’s one of them what 
believes in wills” was what she said. 





IUVENES DUM SUMUS 


by DONALD HALL 


Bowne he asks her the favor, 
Blushing she answers she will, 
Waltzing they turn through the ballroom, 
Swift in their skill. 


Blinder than buffers of autumn, 
Deaf but to music’s delight, 
They dance like the puppets of music, 
All through the night. 


Out of the ball they come dancing, 
And ‘into the marketing day, 
Waltzing through ignorant. traffic, 
Bound to be gay. 


Suddenly now in the city 
Her dress is bedraggled and worn, 
His suit while he waltzes is ancient, 
Ragged and torn. 


: They slacken and stoop, they are tired, 
Théy walk in the weather of pain. 
Now wrinkles dig into their faces, 


Sharp as. the rain. 


They walk by identical houses 
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And enter the one that they know. 
They are old, and their children like houses 
Stand in a row. 
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(Jarm ENOUGH FOR YOU? 


by P. M. HUBBARD 





P. M. Hussard has written “much light 
verse and many sketches and articles. He is on 
the staff of Punch. l 


Ie time of year when it may be 
cold — in England you can never 
tell, from year to year, whether it 


will be or not — is always apt to start _ 


up the old controversy about the 


heating of English houses. To the 


continental, whether from Europe or 
from the Americas, there is no such 
thing — they just aren’t heated; and 
in this, as in so many other things, the 
Englishman seems less sure of himself 
than he was. In 1953, when we had 
a fortnight of sharp cold divided 
between January and February, the 
usual exchanges occurred, with the 


English, really cold for once and shot. 


at from both sides, on the defensive. 
The Observer, that most earnest of 
Sunday papers, had a curiously em- 
phatic : paragraph on the subject 
under the heading “Continental Cold.” 
The English climate, it argued, was 
of the Atlantic, and consequently 
milder in winter than that of the 
Continent. A spell of continental 
cold of course involved some hard- 
ship; but it was rare and short-lived, 
and it would be foolish and extrav- 
agant (and rather un-English) to go 
to great lengths to meet it. The para- 
graph ended, “In matters of climate, 
our Atlantic status is a.much more 
important feature of our situation 
than a transitional adherence to the 
community of continental cold.” 
This ringing declaration, with its 
suggestion of political and cultural 
overtones, did not come a moment too 
soon. Only next day the Times pub- 
lished extracts from a „House of 
Representatives subcommittee’s re- 


port on the use of British air bases 
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by the USAF.: General Wray, Dep- 
uty Director of USAF Installations, 
had said: “The British did not use a 
heating plant in our sense of the word. 
They used very ineffective little coal 
stoves. We found our respiratory rate 
and our disease rate ran pretty high 
under that system of heating.” To 
this Mr. Millet Hand (Republican, 


New Jersey) had added: “They are. 


used to it and we are not.” 

Both sides, of course, were getting 
a good deal of satisfaction out of the 
matter; and both were having, and 
dismissing, second thoughts. The 
Americans had the familiar, kindly, 
philanthropological satisfaction of ob- 
serving a materially inferior civiliza- 
tion. (Lo, the poor Indian —) They 
had also had a moment of doubt 
whether, if the English could survive 
their little coal stoves, it might not 
be considered a bit: soft to have, 
under the same conditions, your res- 
piratory rate and disease rate running 
pretty high. But they had dismissed 
the doubt by a return to their original 
satisfaction. We, after all, they had 
said, are used to something better. 
The English, I fancy, had taken the 
same facts in the reverse order and a 
directly opposite sense. Put as briefly 
as possible, their three stages would 
be: a) Central heating is unhealthy 
and un-English. 6) Would it not, 
perhaps, be nice to be as warm as the 
Americans? ¢) Yah, sissies! `, 

Of the two initial -attitudes the 
American is, beyond any doubt, the 
more reasonable. To belong to a 
materially superior civilization is a 
proper, though limited, matter for 
pride. I worked thirteen years in 
India, andI know. The Englishman’s 


dislike of central heating takes more 


explaining. Basically, of course,. the 
Observer was right. To sleep all the 
year round, as I do, between two open 
windows is.a privilege which only a 
particular climatic range can bestow. 
I consider my civilization materially 
superior ‘to that of the Norwegians, 
let alone the Eskimos, neither of 
whom could do anything of the sort. 
But granted the necessary privilege, 
it is now also a matter of habit, and 
hence, by familiar stages, of ineradi- 
cable instinct verging on claustro- 
phobia and of conscious but illogical 
pride. 


And there are further complica- ' 


tions. The instinct in favor of fresh, 
including cold, air is not merely Eng- 
lish; it is middle-class English. I was 
taught, as it were at my mother’s 
knee, that to shut the windows when 


there is anyone in the room was a 
mark of foreigners and the lower 
classes. My pride in not doing so has 
therefore two elements in it. I cling 
to it as one clings to all one’s foibles; 
and J am proud of it as a caste mark. 
It is a manifestation of that middle- 
class asceticism which, taken too far, 
can become masochism and le vice 
anglais, but which in moderation’ I ~ 
will defend, against all comers and 
any logical argument, as a source of 
national greatness. . 
My son, aged eleven, is now at:a 
private boarding school. nearly two 
hundred miles to the north, where he 
is required, even with the snowdrifts 
blocking the roads outside, to have 


his cold bath every morning (windows 


wide open, of course). Whether it 
does him any particular good I don’t 
know: he doesn’t have one at home. 
But it certainly does him no harm; 
and at that particular school, which 
is an excellent one and very expensive, 
the daily cold plunge is de rigeur 
(surely a legitimate expression in | 
the circumstances). The odd thing is 
that if, say, a miner’s son were sub- 
jected to the same discipline at a free 
state school, his parents would go to 
the courts with a huge weight of 
public opinion behind them. 

With my mind in this state, I am 
obviously not going to worry if the 
house does, at times, get a bit on the 
cold side. I admit it does. Twice 
last year, after we had taken in the 
milk, we put two bottles, as usual, in 
the icebox, but forgot the others and 
left them in the hall. By evening 
they were frozen solid. This was, to 
be sure, a temporary inconvenience, 
but it makes a good story and has, I 
am still convinced, something rather 
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splendid’ about it, though it would 
take me rather Jong to explain why, 
and I have gone on long enough al- 
ready. Will you excuse me while I 
get some warm milk from the icebox 
and put a little nationalized coal on 
my very ineffective little coal stove? 
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TO HOUSE THE FINEST 
QUALITY HI-FI COMPONENTS 


in Mahogany, Cherry, 
Blond Oak~same low price! 


It matches G-E speaker énclosures 


HESE handsome cabinets make hi-fi 

desired in every home. They’re fin- 
ished on all sides... beautiful from 
any angle. And, at this low price, 
your complete ensemble becomes in- 
expensive to own. Select one that 
matches your furniture and install the 
components yourself. Use it as a 
chairside piece...a room divider... 
or anywhere else in the home. 


Yes, for finest hi-fi performance at 
realistic. prices see General Electrič 
matched components. Ask for a 
demonstration before deciding on a 
custom or cabinet installation. 


Local dealers in most cities are 
showing this cabinet. See it soon or 
write for the name of a nearby store. 





General Electric Company, Section R4115, 
tadio & TY Dept., Electronics Park, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Subject te change without notice. Slightly higher West & South. | 
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by JOHN M. CONLY | 


Beethoven: Concerto No. 2 in 
B Flat Major; with Overtures 
“Coriolan” and ‘Consecration of 
the House” (Paul Badura-Skoda, 
piano; Hermann Scherchen conduct- 


ing Vienna State Opera Orchestra; 


Westminster WL 5302: 12” LP). The 
affinity of the artists for the eight- 
eenth century yields us here a manly 
yet elegant reading of the first and 
most Mozartian Beethoven piano 
concerto. The sound is impressive, 
which gives the two overtures on the 
overside, solidly played, a very high 
ranking among recorded versions. 

Beethoven: Concerto No. 4in G 
Major (Clifford Curzon, piano; Hans 
Knappertsbusch conducting Vienna 
Philharmonie Orchestra; London LL 
1045: 12” LP). Here, conveying a 
fluent, sensitive performance, nothing 
dazzling, is some of the best “ concert- 
hall realism” I’ve heard in a year. 
To be effective, it must be played on 
good equipment, and loud. When it 
is, it is positively thrilling. 


Beethoven: Sonatas (Beethoven: 


Society Volumes III and IV: Sonatas 
Nos. 15, 19, 31, and Nos.:2, 14, and 
26. Artur Schnabel, piano; RCA Vic- 
tor LCT 1154 and 1155: two sepa- 
rate 12” LPs). ‘These were recorded 
in England in 1933 and 19384 — which 


I can hardly believe, they sound so- 


good. Or perhaps I cannot hear the 
grooves for the music. This I know: 
I have never heard Beethoven so 
articulate as through this pianist, now 
dead. I would not be without these 
records. i 


Berlioz: Te Deum (Sir Thomas ` 


Beecham conducting Alexander Young, 


tenor; Dulwich College Boys’ Choir; 


London Philharmonie Choir; Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Columbia 
ME 4897: 12” LP). Tremendous 
tonal mass in some parts of this 
(listen to Judex crederis), songful deli- 
cacy in others, firm conviction through- 
out. Beecham knows, loves, and mas- 
ters the music; the sound, apart from 
being a little distant and churchly, is 
fine. > > O 
Brahms:. Concerto in D Major 


(David Oistrakh, violin; Franz Kon- 
witschny conducting Saxon State Or- 
chestra; Decca DL 9754: 12” LP). 
The orchestra has a workaday sound, 
and the recording is not the ultimate 
in fidelity, but at least Oistrakh can 
really be heard, and he is really some- 
thing to hear. To the degree that he 
can make it so, this is the best Brahms 
violin concerto on records. 

Brahms: Violin and Piano So- 
natas, Complete (Isaac Stern, vio- 
lin; Alexander Zakin, piano; Colum- 
bia SL 202: two 12” LPs in album). 
Stern and Zakin have made two of. 
the three Brahms sonatas before; 


' these could be the same performances, 


in new and improved cuttings, but I 
think .they are new playings. Any- 
way, here we have in addition not 
only No. 2, but the Dietrich-Schu- 
mann-Brahms sonata in F-A-E (Frer 
aber einsam, motto of the violinist 
Joachim, to whom it was dedicated). 
Best performances available,. and 
probably pretty nearly bombproof. 
Brahms: Four Serious Songs; 
Two Songs with Viola Obbligato 
(Nell Rankin, contralto; Carlton 
Cooley, viola; Coenrad V. Bos, piano; 
Capitol P 9289: 12” LP). With all 
due and fond respects to the late Miss 
Kathleen Ferrier, I think Miss Ran- 
kin here does better by Brahms’s 
great “serious” songs, based on Paul- 
ine epistles. She hasn’t Miss Ferrier’s 
voice, but she has Coenrad Bos, a 
Brahms authority, as coach and ac- 
companist. The “Full Dimensional 
Sound” is very fine, too. 
Handel: The Messiah (Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent conducting soloists, 
Huddersfield Choral Society, Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Orchestra; Angel 
3510C: three 12” LPs with text and 
notes, in album). This is the nine- 
teenth-century Messiah in its most 
splendid dress, almost overpowering 
in beauty and grandeur, convincing 
enough to shake my allegiance to the 
small-scale Scherchen “original ver- 
sion” presentation on Westminster. 
Even the conventional cuts are made, 
shortening the presentation by the . 
Jength of a whole record, with an ap- 
propriate reduction in price. 
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Mozart: Clarinet Concerto, 
K.622; with Bassoon Concerto, |` 
K. 191 (Leopold Wlach, clarinet; Karl .|: 


Ochlberger, bassoon; Arthur Rodzin- 
ski conducting Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra; Westminster WL 5307: 
12” LP). There are some whopping 
good recordings of the Clarinet, Con- 
certo already; now here is another. 
But with it you get a luscious rendi- 
tion of the captivating Bassoon Con- 
certo, heretofore available only in a 
thin, elderly, Toscanini version. For 
good Mozartians, this should be al- 
most irresistible. 

Mozart: Concertos No. 9 and 
No. 15 for Piano and Orchestra 
(Wilhelm Kempff, piano; Karl Miin- 
chinger conducting Stuttgart Cham- 
ber Orchestra and winds of L’Orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande; London LL 
998: 12” LP). It was an inspiration 
of London’s to bring these two men 
together: Kempff’s exquisite touch; 
Miinchinger’s complete understand- 
ing of how to make a chamber orches- 


tra sound important, big. The result. 


is something which will not soon be 
surpassed. Mozart is lastingly served, 
on disks lovingly engineered. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff: Schehera- 
sade (Eugene Ormandy conducting 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Columbia ML 
4888: 12” LP). There must be an end 
somewhere ahead to the number of 
Scheherazades the public will absorb, 
but I’m glad it didn’t arrive before 
this sonically luxuriant, musically un- 
mannered presentation, fresh as the 
day Rimsky wrote it. If you have 
not succumbed yet, now’s the time to 
buy. 
Vaughan Williams: Sinfonia 
Antartica (Sir Adrian Boult conduct- 
ing London Philharmonic Orchestra 
and Choir; Margaret Ritchie, so- 
prano; John Gielgud, narrator; Lon- 
don LL 977: 12” LP). This is chosen 
arbitrarily, since it has never been 
heard in America, as an excuse to 
mention the fact that all seven sym- 
phonies of Vaughan Williams now 
have been released individually by. 
London (they appeared earlier as a 


“limited edition” at $55). The “Sea 


Symphony,” No. 1, is on three 
sides, coupled with music from “The 
Wasps.” The “Pastoral” came out 
earlier. “‘Antartica,” derived from 
the score for the film Scott of the 
Antarctic, is the last. I was tempted 
to add, “‘and the best,” but I don’t 
think it is. I like them all, but I think 
I like best the Sixth, a score with a 
universality not usually associated 
with this extraordinarily gifted por- 
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Model 936HF high fidelity Record Changer Attachment 


Enjoy all the musical beauty of 
your finest records . . . over and 
over again. Here is the first auto- 
matic 3-speed record changer spe- 
cifically designed to meet the rigid 
standards of high fidelity enthusi- 
asts... the perfected V-M 936HF! 


It reproduces every note with 
true-to-life fidelity . . . plays and 
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| High Fidelity JAHE 


handles records carefully and 
gently to protect them and to pre- 
serve their tonal beauty for years 
to come. : 


The handsome gold and bur- - 
gundy 936HF plugs into your 
amplifying system; easy as plug- 
-ging in a lamp. $69.95*. Without 
base pan (Model 935HF) $59.95*. 


V M * Slightly higher in the West. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORD CHANGERS 
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V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor 3, Michigan 


Please send illustrated folder: “Bring 
Concert Halls Within Your Walls.” 
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WHAT'S THE 
BIG HURRY? 


~ a novel 
By JAMES YAFFE 


“To Theodore Dreiser's 
and Sinclair Lewis's por- 
traits of businessmen 
add ‘Mr. Yaffe's Dan 
Waxman of Chicago... 
examined without scorn 
and with a deep mea- 
sure of love and affec- 


tion.” ~-Salurday Review 


$3.75 at all bookstores 


An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book 
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Newcomb simplifies hi-fi by combining in one 
tiny, beautiful package a quality-engineered 
12-watt amplifier, pre-amplifier. and control 
unit. Offers a greater range of sound control. ` 
Needs no cabinet. Just plug it in, connect it to 
a record changer and speaker. Display it with 
pride — a decorator’s delight! Easy to move 
— ideal for apartments. For years to come 
your records will give you incomparable 
music -~ true high fidelity! ` 


NEWCOMB 


HIGH FIDELITY— SINCE 1937 
See the complete Newcomb line, priced $59.50 to $297.50 


“HI-FI. GUIDEBOOK > 


“HI-FI IS FOR EVERYBODY” 
Explains the how and why of authentic 
high fidelity xe How to buy and install 
economically xy Informative and thoroughly illustrated % Not a catalog. 
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[ NEWCOMB, Dept. Al ~q 
| 6824 LEXINGTON AVE., HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. [ 


| C Here's 25c for new 32-page book, “Hi-Fi is For Everybody.” 
| C Please send me free catalog, name of my nearest Newcomb dealer. | 
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THE Melodist 
. BY ALTEC LANSING 


ln a few short weeks since this 
~ sensational high fidelity amplifier- 
loudspeaker combination first appeared 
- , it has won praise from musicians and 
engineers alike for its truly professional 
quality. The MELODIST is a brilliant 
performer, possessing remarkable 
quality in units so compact. A wide 
range of control satisfies the most 
discriminating ear. The MELODIST offers 
world-famous Altec Lansing quality at 
surprisingly moderate cost. It is simple . 
to install and as easy to operate as any 
record player. No technical knowledge is 
required. And its compact size and 
tasteful design blend with any decor, 
make it a gracious addition to any room. 


Visit your dealer today. Let the 
MELODIST introduce you, too, to new 
worlds of listening pleasure. 

IN BLOND OR MAHOGANY 
Prices: 


The MELODIST s = eee E a Eo $99 
speaker 


The MELODIST .....0+0+ $129 
matching amplifier 


ALTEC FIDELITY 
IS HIGHEST FIDELITY 


ALTEC 


a 
LANGING CORPORATION 


$356 SANTA MONICA BLVD., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
161 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


XILLIANCE: 
BR 4LANC Ie 





trayer, of what is timely and British. 
All seven, however, are deeply thought- 
ful and engaging, and presented here 
in very high fidelity and absolutely 
authoritative interpretation, Boult 
conducting and the composer super- 


vising. 


Wagner: Tristan: Prelude and 
Liebestod; Gétterdammerung: 
Prologue, Rhine Journey, Funeral 
Music; Meistersinger: Preludes to 
Act I and Act III; Siegfried Idyll; 
Lohengrin: Preludes to Act Í and 
Act III; Parsifal: Prelude; Good 
Friday Spell. (Arturo Toscanini con- 
ducting NBC Symphony Orchestra; 
RCA Victor LM 6020: two 12” LPs 
in album). Anyone interested by now 
must have heard Toscanini conduct 
these excerpts many times for radio 
broadcast. The recordings were made 
over the last two years. Their sound 


‘is new and vivid, making.the most of 


the Maestro’s infinitely detailed tone- 
colormg. The works, as usual, seem 
at his hands both operatically dra- 


matic 
clent. 


and symphonically self-suffi- 
The album includes a Tosca- 


nini-Wagner evaluation by the late 
Lawrence Gilman. 

The Art of Roland Hayes: Six 
Centuries of Song (Roland Hayes, 
tenor; Reginald Boardman, ‘piano; 
Vanguard. VRS 448-9: two 12” LPs 
in box). Roland Hayes now is sixty- 
seven, and the well-remembered gold 
in his voice is getting a little silvery, 
but his remarkable perception of the 
meanings beneath the surface of songs 
has not flagged. Hopeful songsters 
especially will want this album, which 


in seventeen songs covers the years f } 
from 1300 to the present. 


The col- 


lection includes some spirituals, which, 
except for He Never Said a Mumberlin’ 


Word, 


tired. 
lads 


I thought sounded a little 
Best are the very early bal- 
and devotional songs from 


France and Italy. 
Song Recital: Elisabeth Schwarz- 


kopf 


prano; 
35023: 


(Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, so- 
Gerald Moore, piano; Angel 
12” LP with texts). Some 


critic acquaintances of mine profess 
to scorn this, but I think they are- 
just trying to show they’re tough. 
From beginning to end, it’s about as 
beautiful as anything human can be, 
despite occasional rebellious hoots 


from 


the microphone. The songs 


range from Bach to Richard Strauss. 


| Try the former’s Bist du bet mir, or 


Mozart’s Der Zauberer, to test your 
sales resistance. This is strictly bliss- 
ful. Don’t listen if you don’t intend 
to buy. 
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HIGH WATER 


a novel 


By RICHARD BISSELL 


Author of The Pajama Game 


“The story of the Royal 
Prince, shoving eight 
bargeloads of precious 
-= coal through Alton Lock 
and up Quincy way... 
The Mississippi hasn't 
flowed as mightily in 
prose since Mark Twain 
quit piloting and wrote 
Life on the Misssisippi.”” 
N, Y. Herald Tribune 


$3.75 at all bookstores 


An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book | 
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| _Lfow TO HECKLE HUCKSTERS | 


by KATHLEEN MUNRO 


Katuieen Munro lives with her husband and 
three children on a farm in British Columbia. 
This is her first appearance in the Atlantic. 


AM working on a treatise on Sales 

Resistance in the Home which 
ought to be welcomed by odd house- 
wives all over Canada and the United 
States. I believe that four out of 
five women who follow my precepts 
will report more time spent in leisure, 
extra “found money,” and increased 
Inner-Self-Adequacy. 

My formula is simply a reversal of 
the roles of housewife and salesman. 
The initial step provides that the 
housewife consider all salesmen as 
prospective victims and herself as a 
sort of super-spider weaving an en- 
ticing web. I deal with motivation 
principles, retrogression' impulses, psy- 
chological urges, and directive atti- 
tudes in a soul-satisfying way, and 
my chapter “How to Lower the 
Boom” is devastating. Consider 
these extracts from it: — 

The Salesman -— Appliance. Any 
demonstration offer will be imme- 
diately accepted; if not offered, it is 
to be sought. During the demonstra- 
tion the housewife will emit squeals 
of delight at the performance of the 
appliance, by this flattery prolonging 
the demonstration to one or more of 
the following coups: a) a complete 
vacuuming job, 6) preparation of an 
eight-course meal, c) laundry washed 


and spun-dry, d) redding. of dishes 


from a company dinner. 

“Wherever possible the appliance 
should be retained on a trial basis — 
particularly in the case of radio and 
television sets. Such demonstrations 
may be considered as “found money” 
and will greatly assist the budget 
problem. When the salesman per- 
sistently presses for cash, the house- 
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wife will stress payments to be met on 
the house, furniture, and car. She 
will not lessen her enthusiasm for the 
particular appliance, but rather en- 
treat the salesman to let her keep it, 
with the proviso that payments of 
$1.50 a month begin six months 
hence. He will usually depart proud 
of his strength in refusing to leave the 
appliance in an insolvent home. 

The Salesman — No -Demonstra- 
tion. The salesman will be cordially 
welcomed at all times; whenever pos- 
sible he will be jockeyed into perform- 
ing odd jobs about the house. A 
steady stream of appreciation and 
subtle flattery may keep him working 


.for several hours. When no further 


work may be squeezed out of him and 
before he opens his brief case, the 
housewife will produce one or more 
of the following salable objects: a) 
puppies, b) patchwork quilt, e) paint- 
ing of a sunset, d) hooked rug. 

She will quote a stiff price and talk 
without breathing until she backs the 
salesman down the front steps. This 
reversal of roles invariably routs the 
salesman, since he is unaccustomed 
to listening and becomes bewildered. 
The housewife will tally up the man- 
hours of labor gained from the sales- 
man and work out at current wage 
rates the amount-of “found money” 
obtained. 

The Salesman — General. The 
housewife will always remember that 
the Salesman has something. If pos- 
sible she will get it or part of it for 
nothing. A survey has shown that 
most salésmen begin their sales talk 
with “How’s crops?” or “How’s 
business?”..or just “How’re things 
today?” The housewife may con- 
sider this her cue to enlarge on just 
how appallingly dreadful things are. 
This play on the heartstrings of the 
salesman will often produce a quan- 
tity. of samples or candy for the kids. 

The time used by the housewife in 
salesman. guidance may be considered 
leisure time, and the stimulating 
mental exercise of the encounters defi- 
nitely proves beneficial to the Inner- 
Self. 

As my pièce de résistance I admit the 
possibility that a salesman may have 
something worth buying. In such an 
eventuality the housewife will again 
welcome him effusively, cunningly 
permitting him to perceive her buy- 


ing readiness by fetching a capacious | 


purse. From this purse she will pro- 


duce a variety of raffle tickets which | 


she will politely offer on an “T will if 


you will” basis. 


fly the Pacific 
as Japan’s 
“personal 





At last! Real personal attention! Highly- 
trained -bilingual hostesses cater to your 


individual comfort. Deluxe passengers en- 
joy complimentary bar service, finest Amer- 
ican and Japanese cuisine, fully-reclining 
lounge chairs. Tourist passengers, too, dis- 
cover what real “hospitality aloft” can mean. 
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visit in Japan. JAL provides trade data, 
shopping and sightseeing guidance, special 
introductions to hotels, shops, businesses. 


You're truly Japan’s “personal guest.” 


San Francisco-Tokyo via 
JAPAN 
AIR LINES 
DC-6B Pacific Courier 


Deluxe ‘or Tourist, you 
span the Pacific aboard 
Douglas’ powerful DC-6Bs 
piloted by million-miler . 
American captains, And 
you travel JAL’s clear- 
weather. “holiday” route 
to Tokyo -via romantic 
Honolulu! .. 





For full information — colorful folders; 
schedules,. fares, tours, etc, =- see your 
travel agent or write Japan Air Lines: 
e 590 Fifth Ave., New York — JU -6-1400 
e 45 Grant, San Francisco — YU 2-6677 
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y MARJORIE RIDDELL 


Maryorig RIDDELL és the author of many light 
ticles. She recently gave up her work in an ad- 
ertising agency in order to devote full time to her 
oriiing. 


\ EN who don’t understand women 
Yi don’t always get along very well 
vith men who say they do, but both 
varties are agreed that women do un- 
lerstand women and can’t get along 
vith each other. 
lave no conception of the true mean- 
ng of friendship and are incapable 
f making genuine. friends of other 
vomen, ` 

In fact, of course, we women are 
ontinually’ forming genuine friend- 
hips with other women, and this, 
onsidering other women, is firm 
vidence that we comprehend the 
neaning of friendship actually more 
learly than do men. ‘The „basis of 
rue friendship is ‘tolerance. 

Men’s friendships would be far 
rom enduring if they were governed 
y the same circumstances as are 
hose of.women. The whole situation 
3 quite different. Other women are, 
or one thing, usually more easily 
inderstood than dealt with, and thus 
ur friendships with them have to 
mbody faith and optimism to a 
legree quite unattainable by men. 

Other women are often not even 
asy to like. They tend, on the whole, 
o be either much more attractive 
han we are, or — a smaller group — 
ass attractive than we but brainier. 
{either of these qualities is funda- 
1entally lovable. When other women 
re less attractive than we are they 
on’t know it, or won’t admit it, and 
ehave as though they are not, and 
et away with it. 

Other women who are more attrac- 
ve than we are wear either less 
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Women, they say, - 


make-up or more make-up than we 


do. Those who wear more make-up 
do it better and less obviously and 
everyone believes them, while those 


‘who wear less make-up stand around 
‘saying what is that we are putting 


on our eyes and how glad they are 
they. don’t have to do it. This isn’t 
lovable either. Other women who are 
less attractive than we are but wear 
more make-up often turn out to be 
more attractive than we are, while 
those who are less attractive and 
wear less make-up and stand around 
saying why are we doing that to our 


‘eyes and how glad they are they don’t 


have to are just plain hated. 

Yet they are our friends. 
who are not our friends are those who 
tell men that they are not as attrac- 
tive as we are and get it denied. 

Other women who are brainier than 
we are make friends among them- 
selves, 

But whether we like or dislike, 
we rise above it; indeed, so pale in 


significance is all this, and so petty, 


that we can dislike our best friend 
and be rather fond of a woman we've 
always loathed and make all sorts 
of new friends who don’t like us at 
all. Sometimes we are, not even on 
speaking terms’ with our best friend 
but it doesn’t affect our friendship. 
Men say we never like other women 
who are more attractive than we are, 
but this is highly debatable. After 


all, this type of other woman some- 


times has less success with men, which 
is gratifying, if infre- 
quent, and causes amia- 
bility all round. Unless, 
of course, it turns out 
to be mere cunning. 
Very attractive other 
women sometimes get 
written -about anony- 
mously to newspapers- 
by men who say they 
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are afraid of them, but. most of us 


discount this as a form of inverted: 
conceit. It would be nice, though. 

Conversely, of course, men also 
say we only like women who'are less: 
attractive than we are, and this is - 
nonsense. Everybody knows that it’s 
the least attractive woman who acts 
like a magnet to the most attractive 
men. Sometimes she does it with- 
out actually doing anything.— and 
this, particularly, is almost unforgiv- 
able. 

But for real cunning you've got to 
hand it to brainy women. For years 
they’ve managed to get themselves 
more or less overlooked by putting 


‘it about that men don’t like them. 


This deserves to be regarded with 
deep suspicion. Too often, after find- 
ing ourselves on a party when the 
other woman turns out to be a 
somethingologist, has, our optimism 
been rudely jarred when it suddenly 
develops that we are talking about 
Einstein. This is very demoralizing, 
and compensated only by the fact 
that brainy women stand a good 
chance of mothering brainy children. 

‘The basic cause of confusion in 
the ideas men cherish regarding .our 
liking attractive or unattractive women 
lies, of course, in their strangely dis- 
torted conception of what constitutes 
attractiveness. This has the darndest 
results. 

With all this at least, in maintain- 
ing our friendships, do we have to | 
contend. Would men be able to 

form a true friendship 
x under any of these cir- 
cumstances? Never. 
Indeed, if men had to 
face half as many diffi- 
culties they would all 
be hermits. Even as 
things are one hears of 
more men hermits than 
women hermits. 
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ON HAVING MEANT WELL 
by GEORGIE STARBUCK GALBRAITH 


My clumsy hand 


Fumbles to catch the spider i in the sink 

And lift her out to drier safer land. 

But she, poor soul, must think 

It’s doom incarnate. Desperate and nimble, 
She eludes my fingers in a dizzy chase in 


The slippery basin, 
- Then. . 


. does her wild heart weigh the awful gamble? . . n 


Leaps headlong down the drain ' 


To drown, quite likely . 


. . while I stand and grumble 


- That all my good intentions were in vain. 
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Unichi Hiratsuka 


A GATEWAY TO JA 


This supplement is the third in a serie 










published at intervals by The Atlar 
bring to readers in the United States a r , 
sampling of “the literary and artistic achievements of 
other cultures and other countries. The two. collec- 

tions which preceded this one were Pesper tive of — 
India and Perspective of Holland and Belgium. “Sup- 
plements devoted to the Arab E ountries, Greece, 
Indonesia, and Brazil are in preparation and will ap- 
pear in the AWantic in the months to come. 





These supplements have been seemned in coöpera- 
tion with the Atlantic editorial staff, by Intercultural 
Publications Inc., a nonprofit corporation established 
by The Ford Foundation in 1952. They represent one 
aspect of the Foundation’s extensive international 
program which seeks, through support. of a variety of 
projects, to increase mutual understanding among the | 
free nations and thus to strengthen the bases of world 
peace. 


In this ae Intercultural Publications Inc. con- 
centrates on the exchange of ideas and of literary and 
artistic materials through ‘publications. Its major 
vehicle is Perspectives USA, a quarterly magazine of 
work by American writers and artists which is. pro- 
duced in four languages and distributed in over sixty 
countries. Intercultural Publications has also pre- 
pared a series of anthologies in translation for dis- 
tribution by foreign publishers. 


Perspective of India, Perspective of Holland and Bel- 


a mane and the current Tepe of Too reverse os 
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JAPAN SPEAKS TO AMERICA 
| A Foreword by Noel Busch 


in particular, learning about Japan presents 
certain special problems. For this, at least 
three reasons come readily to mind. 

The best way to learn about a country is, of 
course, to go there. However, when an American 
travels in Europe, he is, in a sense, not only explor- 
ing but also going home. England, France, Ger- 
many and Italy offer the excitement of recognition 
as well as that. of discovery, the pleasure of looking 
through a window combined with the fascination 
of looking into a mirror. Japan provides no such 
parental or narcissistic inducements. Samuel John- 
son never strolled along the Ginza; and Hiroshige’s 
prints of the palanquin stations between-Tokyo and 
Kyoto awaken no vicarious memories of coaching 
days with Mr. Pickwick. 

A second reason why the West still knows so little 
of Japan is, of course, the formidable language 
barrier. Literary Japanese is so difficult to translate 
that only one of its great classics, The Tale of Genji, 
_is even fairly well-known among American readers. 

The third and most important reason of all may 
be that the Japanese, perhaps precisely because they 
are such diligent students, have always been re- 
luctant, from an excess of scholarly modesty, to 
assume the opposite, and to them greatly exalted, 
role of teacher. Rather than teach the West, in- 
deed, the Japanese are even prepared to accept from 
it standards which are often inferior to their own. 
Thus, in a nation where many schoolboys acquire 
a degree of dexterity with the brush rarely matched 
by adult European professionals, many contempo- 
rary artists have, by copying Western styles, com- 
pounded a banality which they might better have 
corrected. 

That the difficulties which confront Westerners 
in learning about Japan are readily apparent should 
not suggest that they are insurmountable. On the 
contrary, the reasons, rooted in history and geog- 
raphy, why Westerners may wish to make a try 
are compelling and the moment is propitious. 

Like the British Isles, those of Japan form a com- 
modious catchall off a busy continent. Like Brit- 
ain, too, Japan absorbed successive population 
waves of continental immigrants who, having been 
spry enough to get there, were barred by the seas 
‘from going any further and so obliged to merge 
their talents and accomplishments. Where the 
Japanese differed most from their Occidental coun- 
terparts was that, instead of scattering their accu- 
mulation of qualities around the world, they did 
precisely the reverse, nourishing their insularity 
during the two centuries in which the British built 


Fè Westerners in general, and for Americans 
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their empire, by intense and conscious introversion. 

Explosive Japanese expansionism in the twentieth 
century — of which the cause perhaps lay in the 
long period of intense compression that preceded 


- it — effectively defeated its own purpose, if that 


was to stimulate Western assimilation of Japanese 
ideas. By the same token, however, the Allied Occu- 
pation in which the expansionism finally resulted, 
took the form of an intensified cram course given 
to the Japanese by their conquerors. While this 


‘charmed and astonished the eager students, it was 


not designed effectively to ventilate the ignorance 
on some subjects of their tutors. It is only now, 
in short, that a real response on the part of the ul- 
timate projection of Western civilization to the 
ultimate projection of the Orient, has become pos- 
sible. It is also one of the few heartening coinci- 


` dences of current history that the opportunity meets . 


with the need. 


It is a truism that, when Perry finally got there, ` 


Japan was a locked chest of intellectual and aes- 
thetic treasures. What may be less generally re- 
alized is that, by the time of the Perry Centennial, 
which was celebrated last year, the value of the 
treasure, far from diminishing, had greatly in- 


stores of Asian, art and thought have been pre- 
served in Japan through the decades of moderniza- 
tion just as carefully as they had been nurtured 
through the centuries of isolation. They survive 
there still, sometimes in a purer form than they 
ever attained in their lands of origin (such as China 
and India), where now they are often decadent or 
despised. Some knowledge of Japan is thus-precious 
now not only for itself but also because it gives us 
what we so sorely need — a means of understanding 
all of Asia, of which Japan is, in a way, the essence. 

It would, of course, be presumptuous to suggest 
that the “perspective” in the following pages 
amounts to more than a keyhole vista of the writing, 
still to be viewed ‘by the West, in a nation where 
everyone reads and where ten thousand books are 
published every year; let alone that it will enable 
the reader to “know” Japan. To know Japan — 
with its narrow village streets bright in the evening 
after rain, its tiny, steep, green mountains wrapped 
in their sudden mists, and its charming, tireless, 
brilliant and erratic people — it is necessary to go 
there. However, the prose pieces and poems that 
follow are representative of modern Japanese writ- 
ing. It is fair to hope that some of the grace and 
sparkle of Japan may be found reflected in them, 
just as the glitter of Tokyo fireworks shines up from 
the Sumida River into the midsummer night. 
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JAPAN’S PLACE IN ASIA 


by SHIGERU YOSHIDA 


Postwar. Prime Minister of Japan 
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HE shooting wars in Korea and Indo-China 

are at a blessed end. Asia — at the moment 

— enjoys a welcome but uneasy peace. Yes- 
terday’s Communist bullets have given way to 
Communist blandishments. But be it conquest 
or courtship, there still remain only two sides and 
only two choices: freedom or slavery. 

I am sometimes asked if Asia’s current surcease 
from a shooting war is not an indication of Com- 
munist good intentions. I answer that there is 
peace in Asia today only because of the Com- 
munists’ assumption that the area will fall to them 
without. their having to resort to military force. 


Their confidence strikes me as a rather terrifying 


measure of Asia’s vulnerability and of the 
gigantic challenge the Asian struggle 1 dia on 
the forces of freedom. 

What are the ingredients in this danon Why 
is Asia vulnerable? I answered these questions 
recently before a group of distinguished American 
newspapermen with these words: 

. “We have in Asia a vast population which is 
engaged in a titanic effort to break with the mis- 
ery and poverty of the past. We also have a Com- 
munist China, a bleak fact of life in Asia that 
occupies our minds constantly. And we have a 
number of new, underdeveloped nations trying to 
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make their way, against the gravitational pull of 
Communist China, trying to establish stable, 
democratic conditions and to raise living standards. 

“In the political field, these new nations are 
attempting to build democracy in the face of the 
strong but specious appeal that Communism has 
for the poverty-stricken and the politically imma- 
ture. On the economic side, their effort to raise 
living standards is hampered by a lack of capital 
with which to expand the means of production and 
a lack of skills with which to produce more.” 

These are the elements the Communists have 
weighed in arriving at their cold-blooded decision 
that Asia will be theirs after a suitable period of 
“ripening” — a period during which, presumably, 
the new democracies are expected to fail econom- 
ically, and thus politically and nationally. 

Such failure would mean the death of certain 
aspirations shared by all the nations of.Free Asia, 
including Japan. We all want a higher standard of 
living for our people, We all want to be truly 
independent and self-supporting, to have security 
and stability, to live in peace and freedom. 

And we also share the belief that the Com- 
munists, as. they have done so many times in the 
past, are underestimating the peoples’ will to free- 
dom and the Free World’s ultimate solidarity. The 
new democracies of Asia will win out, but they will 
need help. 

In the great task of helping the Asian countries 
to stand on their own feet in economic freedom, 
Japan has an important role to play. She is the 
only highly industrialized nation in Asia. She 
possesses industrial technology, managerial ex- 
perience, and an abundance of technical experts 
and skilled manpower. She has experience in adapt- 
ing Western technolog gy to Asian conditions. 
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Although human nature and human needs are 
basically the same everywhere, contact with a 


given people is best made with a knowledge of” 


their psychology, historical background, and local 
conditions. Japan, being Asiatic and having had 
experience that fits the Asian pattern of develop- 
ment, can be an effective intermediary between 
the West and Asia. (It is basic, of course, that any 
help be undertaken in a manner which fully re- 
spects the national independence and aspirations 
of the countries concerned, scrupulously avoiding 
interference in local affairs and political life.) 

If Japanese technical abilities could thus be put 
fully. to work, they could contribute much to the 
economic development of the countries of Asia. 
If Japanese skills and Western material resources 
were integrated with the development plans of the 
Asian countries, progress would be speedy. The 
urgency of the proposition here set forth should be 


fully recognized. The urgency applies equally to 


Japan and to the rest of the Free World. 
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In prewar years, Japan’s exports to China, 
. Korea, and Formosa averaged almost half her total 
annual exports. This trade is now insignificant. 
On the other hand, during the past several years, 
exports’ to Southeast Asia have been double the 
prewar ratio. It is obvious that development of 
the Japanese economy to a level of self-support 
depends in large measure on the extent to which 
our trade with Southeast Asia may be developed. 

Politically, Japan would: find it impossible to 
stand alone. if the greater part of Southeast Asia 
were to fall under Communist domination. Japan’s 
own existence, therefore, depends on the economic 
development of, and the maintenance of stability 
in, the Southeast Asian countries. 

‘As the situation stands, the political future of 
Southeast Asia is dependent on early attainment 
of economic viability. If China makes rapid eco- 
nomic progress under Communist control, leaving 
the Southeast Asian countries far behind, there 
will develop such a margin between economic 
standards in the Communist -and non-Communist 
areas of Asia that Communist China might be 
able, indeéd without a struggle, to place all of 
Southeast Asia under its influence. 

Economists know that the scale of investment is 
often the decisive factor in the rate of economic 
development. In this important field, Communist 
China is already far ahead, developing its produc- 
tivity at a per capita rate at least twice that of 
current capital investment in Southeast Asia. If 


this present wide’ difference continues, the pros- 


perity of China, now about the same as that of 
Southeast Asia, will become appreciably higher as 
the years go by. Conversely, if more dynamic eco- 
nomic progress could be achieved in Southeast 


- Southeast Asia. 


Asia, the magnetic pull could operate in the 
opposite direction, thus serving to`'draw the Chinese 
masses out of the shadow into the sunshine of the 
Free World.’ 

It should be evident that the advanced nations 
of the Free World must accord all possible as- 
sistance, both economic and technical, to South- 
east Asia in order that the area may at least keep 
abreast of. Communist China in its economic de- 
velopment. Otherwise the struggle for freedom will 
be lost. 
`- The balance between risk and profit opportunity 
that is required to attract private investment — 
or even investment by existing international or- 
ganizations — does not now exist in Southeast 
Asia. At this stage, the real need is for substantial 
capital outlays in the basic fields of hygiene, edu- 
cation, transportation, irrigation, power, and heavy 
industry. Programs and projects like these have 
little or no appeal to private investors because of 
the long-term nature of the investment, even in 
those fields where a profit is possible. 

As a field for investment in peace, security, and 
the progress of mankind, however, Southeast Asia 
offers a prime opportunity. And now is the time 
for action. The longer conditions are permitted 
to deteriorate, the more expensive the ‘ultimate 
expenditure will have to be. Nor can it be said 
that this type of investment is untested and there- 
fore too risky. Thanks in large part to a similar 
program, Europe stands politically and econom- 
ically solvent —-and the Free World is incom- 
parably stronger. The Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation provides us with a superb 
pattern for Southeast Asia. An: organization of 
Asian states co-operating in the allocation. of out- 
side investment would build unity and supply a 
foundation for the integrated development of the 
entire area. As basic investment proceeded, private 
investors would begin to find the kind of climate 
they require and would add their force to economic 
growth. 

In order to define Japan’s place in Asin, it has 
been necessary for me first to define the kind of 
Asia there must be if there is to be a Japan — a 
free Japan. As I see it, the course of Southeast 
Asia must be along these or similar lines. There 
can be no stagnation, no slipping backward for the 
people of this important area’ with their new hopes 
and new horizons. We of Japan are not alone in 
recognizing this. 

The future of Japan is tied to the progress of 
However slowly or swiftly eco- 
nomic development takes place in these countries, 
Japan will have a function as interpreter of Western 
techniques, fabricator of Western materials for the 
East and of Asian materials for the West,, supplier 
and customer. This is our national talent, just as 
the American talent is“for bold thinking and de- 
cisive action. 
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A NEW JAPAN? 


Political, Economic, and Social Aspects of Postwar Japan 


by SHIGETO TSURU 


basic.transformation of a society. Such was 

to be expected for the Japan of 1945, the 
more so since her participation in the last war, a 
war which she was bound to lose, was the culmina- 
tion of reckless attempts to solve her internal 
problems by resort to increasingly ambitious ag- 
gression abroad. Her defeat did not remove the 
internal strains in Japanese society; but at least 
it cleared the stage for a moment and gave us an 
opportunity to rebuild a new Japan. 

The. occupying authorities, dominated by the 
United States, were apparently aware of the close 
~ connection which existed between Japan’s militaris- 
tic adventures and the underlying social and eco- 
nomic tensions which kept mounting, especially 
after the Great Depression of 1929. Thus, although 
the war crimes trial, at which a few scores of 
prewar and wartime leaders were indicted, seemed 
to have its own independent philosophy and logic, 
the over-all policy’ of the Occupation stood clearly 
on the premise of the necessity of reforming the 
structure and patterns of our society in order that 


pis in a major war usually results in a 


Japan might never again become a menace in the’ 


community of nations. The energy and stead- 
fastness with which such reforms were planned and 
initiated are certainly noteworthy, and here it may 
suffice to recall several of the more important steps 
in. this direction. 
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A New Constitution Renouneing War: The new 
Constitution, drafted under the guidance of the 
occupying authorities and inaugurated on May 3, 
1947, contained, inter alia, the unique Article IX: 


“ Aspiring sincerely to an international peace based 
on justice and order, the Japanese people forever 
renounce war as a sovereign right of the nation and ` 
the threat or use of force as means of settling inter- 
national disputes. 

“In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding 
paragraph, land, sea, and air forces, as well as other 
war potential, will never be maintained. The right of 
belligerency of the state will not be recognized.” . 


Deconcentration: On the assumption that the 
Zaibatsu, monopoly organizations peculiar to Japan, 
played, willy-nilly, a role of accomplice in military 
aggression, the occupying authorities directed the 
Japanese government to carry out measures of 
thoroughgoing deconcentration of economic power. 
The enabling act was passed in December, 1947. 

Land Reform: Common. throughout Asia has 
been the challenge of land reform. In prewar 
Japan the extreme poverty of landless peasants 
formed the economic basis for various internal 
strains within the society; this had the effect of 
channeling the nation’s energy into external adven- 
tures. Thus a fairly drastic land reform had high 
priority on the agenda of the Occupation directives 
and became a law in October, 1946. 

Democratic Development of Trade Unions and 
Improvement in the Conditions of Workers: Before 
the war Japan was not without a fairly large trade 
union movement and some advance had been made 
in the direction of improving the conditions of 
workers. But America brought with her the mature 
experience of the New Deal period in her own. 
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country and guided Japan to enact a number of 
progressive labor laws, such as the Labor Relations 
Act of 1946 and the Labor Standards Act of 1947. 
Democratization of the Police System: Prewar 
Japan was notorious for her oppressive police sys- 
tem. And the point was duly noted in the Potsdam 
Declaration, defining terms for Japanese surrender, 
that “the Japanese Government shall remove all 
obstacles to the revival and strengthening of demo- 
cratic tendencies among the Japanese people.” 


One of the first acts of the occupying authorities 


was to abolish the Peace Preservation Law, the 
National Security Law, the bureau of special police 
in charge of thought control, and to release political 
prisoners. In time an: entirely new, decentralized 
police system was set up. 

Purges of Wartime Leaders and Divani of 
Ultra-nationalistie Organizations: Men are often 
products of circumstances; but it was wisely recog- 
nized by the occupying authorities that the lingering 
of old faces at the top of Japan’s web-like society 
would stifle the unfledged forces of democracy 
which needed encouragement. Purges of leaders 
in various activities related to warmaking were, 
on the whole, carried out successfully and prepared 
the ground for a younger generation. to follow up 
the democratic reforms initiated by the occupying 
authorities. 


As a country in defeat, Japan had its share of 
destitution and. hunger, intensified by vicious infla- 
tion which, within a few years after the war, 
diminished the purchasing power of our currency 
to less than one one-hundredth of what it had 
been. During that period the special aid from the 
United States, which flowed into Japan mainly in 
the form of foodstuffs, was a godsend. It enabled 
the nation to survive the worst period of rehabilita- 
tion and to move toward recovery. When the 
inflationary spiral was arrested around 1948-49, 
and the exchange rate was stabilized (at 360 yen 
to a dollar) in April, 1949, industrial production 
began to pick up at an accelerated rate. Its over-all 
index went above the prewar (1934-36 average) 
level in the autumn of 1950, and it has since been 
growing at an average rate of 20 per cent each year. 
Gross national production in real terms, a better 
index for the total economic activities of the nation, 
has also kept pace. Its annual rate of growth has 
been 10 per cent or higher each year since 1949. 
In 1953, per capita income went above the fairly 
prosperous prewar average of 1934-36. 

Capital investment for production has nearly 
doubled in the past four years — a record perhaps 
unequaled in the history of industrial. nations. 
The over-all productivity of labor. has risen pari 
passu with this investment. Taking the level of 
1949 as 100, the index of labor productivity was 
125 in 1950, 165 in 1951, 186 in 1952, and 225 in 
1953 — an increase which has astounded economic 


- are unmistakable. 
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analysts. A foreign traveler who had visited Japan 
in 1946 and then returned in 1954 could easily 
verify these statistics. The construction of big 
buildings which seems to be going on everywhere, 
the marked improvement in ‘the clothing of people 
in the street, the abundance of food and household 
goods which fill the shops — these outward signs 
Queues are now seldom seen 
except in front of theaters and ball parks, and a 
city like Tokyo is filled with sight-seeing buses 
loaded with visitors from the country who seem 
to have more money and leisure than ever before. 
Certainly few people expected that Japan could 
recover so quickly. It might seem that Japan has 


nothing to worry about, that the basis has been 


firmly laid for the healthy development of the . 
country and for the gradual ironing out of the 
strains and stresses i i to catastrophic de- 
feat in war. 
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On closer examination, however, what appears 
to be a remarkable success proves to’ rest on ex- 


. tremely precarious ground. Worse still, many of 


the most significant. legislative reforms of the Oc- 
cupation period have already been swept away. 
How this came about is a long story which has 
to be told in the context of changes in American 
policy and the lack of integrity of Japanese political 
leaders. But one by one, the reform measures, 
which although initiated by Americans did inspire 
the democratic zeal of younger Japanese, have 
either been strangled directly or nullified by coun- 
ter-measures. And by the summer of 1954 there 
was little left of the scaffolding erected to help 
build a new Japan. 

To begin with, the unique clause in the new 
Constitution which renounced war — universally 
acclaimed at the time on both sides of the Pacific 
— is now a dead letter. Japan’s rearmament started 
in July, 1950, within two weeks after the Korean 
war broke out, in the form of a “Police Reserve,” 


-'75,000 strong. This force was apparently intended 


by the occupying authorities to fill the gap vacated 
by American soldiers who had to be sent from 
Japan to Korea. Once given birth, the “Police 
Reserve” started on its independent career. Its 
name was changed to the “National Security 
Force” and it was equipped with tanks (though, 
officially, they were called “special cars”), trench 
mortars, and other instruments of war. It became 
quite patent that such a creature, so clearly an 
army except In name, could not be consistent with 
Article IX of the Constitution which said that 
“Jand, sea, and air forces, as well as other war 
potential, will never be maintained.” 

The Japanese government, however, refused to 
face the issue, fearing, no doubt, almost certain 
defeat in a referendum if they were to propose a 
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revision of Article IX: Finally, on May 1, 1954, 
the nomenclature was again changed to “Defense 
Force” and, symbolically enough, the emblem on: 


the uniform underwent a metamorphosis from dove | 


to eagle. Now there are three services of “defense” 
land, sea and air; and it is no longer denied that 
Japan possesses 


in the sense meant in the Constitution because it is 
not intended for aggressive purposes and is not 


equipped with jet planes and atomic weapons. - 


Apart from the question of whether an independent 
Japan should have its own defense forces or not, 


the manner in which rearmament has been carried- 


out was anything but democratic. It is quite 
natural, therefore, that the present “Defense 
Force,” 


regarded by many Japanese'with distrust. In their 


eyes, the substitution of eagle for dove cannot be ` 


passed over as accidental. 

And many of the other reform measures did not 
survive this périod of reaction. The most dramatic 
about-face was on the question of the purges. The 
original purge order which was intended, according 
to. the Potsdam Declaration, to “eliminate for all 
time the authority and influence of those who have 
deceived and misled the people, of Japan into 
embarking on world conquest” covered a large 
number of people and no doubt caused some 
inequities here and there. But within a few years 
personal appeals for exoneration mounted, and one 
by one the specific purge orders were lifted and 
many old-timers were again permitted to hold public 
office. On the other hand, a new type of purge 
was initiated by the occupying authorities after 
the Korean war started, the so-called “Red purge” 


which forced the separation of many workers and ` 


intellectuals from employment with practically no 
means of redress. It was a kind of mass ostracism 
which was not known even at the height of prewar 
police oppression. Paradoxically enough, one effect 
of this “Red purge” was to solidify the core of 
Communist influence in Japan. 

The clock has’ also been turned back in the 
police system. The postwar innovation of a de- 
centralized policé ‘system has been scrapped and 
an organizational setup quite similar to the prewar 


pattern is being restored. Legislative instruments | 
which. smack of thought control have’ also been. 


railroaded through the Diet. The word “rail- 
roaded” is here used advisedly, for in both cases, 
“The Prevention of Subversive Activities Bill” 
(1952) and thé so-called “Educational Civil Service 
Bil” (1954) were passed in the face of: almost 
unanimous editorial opposition by major metro- 
politan newspapers and over nationwide protests 
from most of the democratic organizations. 
Deconcentration of economic powers, or the 


“armed forces.” But government | 
spokesmen still resort to childish sophistry, insisting | 
_ that the “Defense Force” is not a “war potential” ` 


no. matter how well equipped it may be” 
with weapons leased from America, tends to be: 
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breaking up of monopolies, which in 1947 was so 
inflexibly imposed upon Japan by a Far Eastern 
Commission directive, is also almost a dead letter 
now. Old Zaibatsu names such as Mitsui, Mitsu- 
bishi, and Sumitomo have been resuscitated, and 
horizontal and vertical Integrations of various kinds 
are reappearing in big business. The legislative 
framework for improving the position of employed 
workers, which functioned effectively in the early 
years of the Occupation, has also been placed on the 
defensive in the past few years. Certain laws have 
been revised in the direction of restricting, even 
prohibiting in some cases, the right to strike or 
the right to picket, giving precedence to the nebu- 
lous concept of “public welfare” over the constitu- 
tional guarantee of “the right of workers to organize 
and to bargain and act collectively.” The strict 
observance of the Labor’ Standards Act has also 
become secondary to the philosophy of economic 
necessity which, it is claimed, is essential to main- 


taining the competitive position of J apariese indus- 


tries abroad. 

The Land Reform, another major contribution of 
the Occupation “New Deal,” undoubtedly brought 
a measure of success in the transfer of land to the 


landless and the decrease in land rent to a fraction ` 
of what it was before the. war. But a large concen-. 
tration of forest land in the hands of a few has’ 


still been left untouched; and the cruel logic of 
economics has again deprived many subsistence 
farmers of their land. In any case, the failure to 
solve the employment problem in the country as a 


whole has crowded about 20 per cent more of the ` 


population into rural areas than before the war, and 
as a consequence, the average size of areas under 
cultivation has become smaller by the equivalent 
percentage. It has become evident that Japan’s 
farm problem cannot be solved independently of the 
general framework of economic policy as a whole. 
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Ås we look back upon such vicissitudes of reform 
and counter-reform in the short span of nine post- 
war years in Japan, we cannot help commenting 
on one characteristic feature which could be a lesson 
for other countries as well: reform measures which 
are not’ executed with the initiative of the people 


concerned do not endure. In the immediate post- _ 


war period, when people in general lived in dazed 
confusion, there was a chance of channeling- the 
energy and resourcefulness of those Japanese who 
had opposed or doubted the war policy into an 
indigenous social force for building a new Japan. 
The original purge order, though negative in char- 
acter, was, in this sense, a step in the right direction. 
But the crucial point was whether or not the 
execution of necessary reforms could be delegated 
to the Japanese themselves. Apparently the oc- 
cupying authorities felt it could not. The Katayama 
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Socialist government volunteered to assume respon- 


sibility in.planning and carrying out economic - 


deconcentration,, backed by the sustaining: will 
of the people, but General MacArthur replied 
that “‘your government’s offer to assume full re- 
sponsibility: for enforcement of one of the major 
objectives of the Occupation is,commendable as a 
gesture of support, but again the current policy 
provides specifically otherwise.” In other words, 
MacArthur did not trust even a Socialist govern- 
. ment to be able to plan an effective program for 
reforming monopoly capitalism in Japan. 

The fate of those reforms in which the Japanese 
were.not permitted to do the job themselves is now 
patent.. But such failure was clearly foreseen by 
many of us at the time and warnings were re- 
peatedly given. In any case, it is no use “counting 
the age of a dead: child.” We must now face up to 
the: hard fact.that this first effort to remake our 
society has not succeeded; we must.re-examine -our 
problems and get on with the task in full awareness 
of its difficulties. 

In the task of reconstruction which remains to 
be done the problem of economic stability is, of 
course, central. I suggested earlier that Japan’s 
phenomenal postwar recovery might perhaps be 
more apparent than real. Let us now look more 
closely at the nature of this recovery. There is, 
first of all, no mistaking the intimate connection 
between the Korean war and Japan’s economic 


boom.. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. > 


But the implication of this connection for Japan 
is not-all.on the propitious side. For one thing, 
the extraordinary expansion in demand for Japanese 
products subsequent to the outbreak of conflict in 
Korea was along the lme of war and semi-war 
goods; that is, precisely that category of goods to 
which Japan ‘should have given litle, if any, 
priority in the process of sound. recovery. True, 
this extraordinary demand. was a windfall.in a 


number of ways: it gave employment to scores of ` 


thousands of people and unexpectedly brought in 
a large. volume of dollar income. The very fact, 
however, that it caused: prosperity and appeared 
_ to solve the problem of dollar shortage made the 
economy greedy, so to speak, stimulating the growth 


of those branches of production which supplied the - 


temporary needs of the Korean war. This was only 
natural under the capitalist form of production; 
where there is profit, more capital flows in. As a 
consequence, before the Japanese economy had 
achieved balance after the disasters of war, it was 


forced into a deformed expansion. Now that the . 


temporary stimulus of the Korean war is gone, it 
will be necessary but difficult to reverse the process 
and convert many plants from war production to 
consumer goods suitable -for export. 

The windfall of dollar income from Korean war 
procurement appeared to solve for a few years the 
problem of ‘balance of payments inherent in the 


Japanese economy. It-enabled Japan to accumulate 
foreign exchange totaling a billion dollars in little 
more than two years, and this in spite of the fact 
that normal current transactions were running at ` 
an annual deficit of around half a billion dollars. 
At the same time, however, it helped conceal the 
urgent need for measures which might, solve the 
long-term balance of payments problem, while 
rendering the solution of that problem still more 
difficult by concurrently raising the general stand- 
ard of living. ‘This meant a greater demand for 
imported goods. Thus in the fiscal year of 1953 
the deficit in ordinary current transactions shot up 
to one billion dollars and could not be offset even 
by the large (760 million) dollar income due to the 
Korean aftermath. 
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‘Lie lack of balance in normal transactions in 
recent years may be partially explained in terms of 
the temporary dislocation of trade routes geo- 
graphically natural to the country. But basically 
it is a necessary consequence of the paucity: of 
Japan’s natural resources in relation to her popula- 
tion and her industrial structure. It is not generally 
known and appreciated, for example, that Japan 
depends at present on other countries for 87 per 
cent of her essential industrial raw materials, such 
as: coking coal, iron ore, crude oil, raw cotton, 
wool, crude rubber, zinc ore, industrial salt, phos- 
phate rock, soya beans, bauxite, etc. Unfortunately, 
there seems little prospect of making this de- 
pendence less in the future. As for food, Japan can 
now supply only 80 per cent of her own needs, 
and it is doubtful if her annual increment in food 
production will cover the additional needs arising . 
out of the increase in population each year. This 
inflexible need for imports, estimated at the mini- 
mum, amounts at present to approximately 1.3 - 
billion dollars, for which the foreign exchange has | 
to be earned. In order to balance her trade, Japan’s 
exports will have. to be increased by a minimum 
of 40 per cent. This is a formidable task in the face 
of the increasingly severe competition which Japa- 
nese exports are encountering in markets abroad. 
If the problem had been squarely faced several 
years -ago ‘while the general standard of living was 
much lower than it is today, the solution would have 


_ been easier. The execution of any economic policy 


is smoother when the standard of living is rising 
than when it is going down. And the inertia of the 
last nine years, during which Japan never lacked 
either the sizable support, of American aid or the 


-stimulus of defense procurement, is so strong that 


the present Japanese government appears tempted 
to rely less on the necessary reorientation of the 


: internal program than on the hope of increased 


external aid. 
It is likely that Japan’s viability in the near future , 
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_ can-be attained only through an austerity program 
which would minimize essential import needs. 
Needless to say, everything possible’ should be 
done to lift the political restrictions on trade under 
which Japan now suffers. And no effort should 
be spared in. firiding ways for more rational utiliza- 
tion of indigenous resources. These goals, in them- 
selves, are not easy to achieve under the present 
regime which has, on the one hand, signed a treaty 
` with the United States to restrict trade, with “the 
countries which threaten the peace of the world,” 
and, on the other, refuses to countenance even a 


mild degree of planning after the pattern of Ameri- - 


ca’s TVA to harness the water resources of Japan. 


But even these barriers seem easier to overcome. 


than the probable reluctance of the toiling masses 
to accept a program of austerity for the sake of 
economic viability. The crucial problem, in other 
words, reduces itself to this question: Can a govern- 
ment commanding the confidence of the people 
emerge in time to lift the Japanese economy by its 
bootstraps? 

The economic health of-a country can be diag- 
nosed more or less in quantitative terms, but the 
political health is difficult to gauge; there. are too 


many imponderables. Besides, in times like these,- 
it is almost impossible to make a political appraisal 


without’ oneself taking some sort of a political 
-position.: Regardless of partisanship, however, one 
could select in the day-to-day happenings'.of the 
past year in Japan many symptoms of the poor. 
health of the body politic. 

When a government, on the strength of a par- 


liamentary majority, tries: to rush through the. 


Diet an important measure restricting freedom of 
thought, or strengthens the police system against 
the unanimous editorial opposition of major metro- 
politan newspapers, is that not already a sign of 
essential weakness in that government? The last 


six months, in particular, have withessed ‘a ‘series: 
of mutually related events which cannot be dis-. 


missed as mere eccentricities of the political game. 
A storm broke out when the so-called 
scandal,” was bared early this year. And the 
unprecedented violence which took place on the 
floor of the Diet at the close of the last: session, 


“shipping: 


whatever its immediate motivation, was‘ another 
warning of troubles to come.! If such situations . 
are typical of what we must expect in the future 
of the democracy which Japan is supposed to have 
developed under America’s tutelage, there is clearly 
no justification for optimism. Political disillusion- 
ment is a dangerous thing, especially. when the 


_ expectation which preceded it was high. It has 


been proved more than once in prewar Japan that 
radicalism, of right or left, thrives on that kind of 
disillusionment. 

It is not that Japan does not require any radical 


‘changes today. She needs them in many spheres. 


But they are of a constructive nature and can only 


.be accomplished through orderly democratic proc- . 
' esses. 


What is feared is that the degenerating 
atmosphere of the present political situation may 
become a breeding ground for the kind of extremism 
which once before upset the slow parliamentary 
progress of Japan in the 1920’s. I believe I am 
not indulging in chauvinistic pride when I say. that 
the Japanese are a diligent people who desire 
nothing more strongly than to pursue-a peaceful 
life, even if: poor, in a.social and political atmosphere - 
in which they canbe certain that they are the 
masters. We stand at the crossroads. - Much- of. 
real value was accomplished. in the first years of 
reform that followed the war, especially in terms 
of political education of:the masses. Millions of- 
Japanese who had never played a part: in their own: 
government were shown the vision of what. their. 
role might be in a democracy. It.is now. the task’. 
of our leaders to give them the' kind -of leadership 


- which. will enlist.their unreserved participation in’ 


the work and sacrifice necessary to-‘achieve eco- 
nomic viability. Domestic problems must be solved: 
before our country can make its full contribution: 
to the common ideal of enduring peace and the:. 
progress of mankind. Until then we cannot: say 

that a new Japan has really been. born.: . 


"ia 


1 Editors’ note: A riot in the. House of Representatives i in the 


‘early part of June, engineered by the two wings of the split 


Japanese Socialist Party in an-attempt to prevent- passage of 
the police reform bill. Many Japanese observers would consider, 
theltactics used a threat to the parliamentary system-as serious 
as‘the passage of the conservative measures which Dr. Tonu 
cribielzes: obs ; 
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A rain-like costume 
Supports the body 
Though the dancing girl 
Tries to fall. 


i 


by Daigaku Horiguchi 


I do not,see myself 

Reflected in the mirror; E 

My self, reflected in the miron: 

Sees me.. s TE 
Translated by Tonm K. Taaa ER 


THE IZU DANCER 


A Story 
by YASUNARI KAWABATA 


mountain, touching the cedar forests white, 

as the road began to wind up into the pass. 
I was nineteen and traveling alone through the 
Izu Peninsula. My clothes were of the sort students 
wear; dark kimono, high wooden sandals, a school 
cap, a book sack over my shoulder. I had spent 
three nights at hot springs near the center of the 
peninsula, and now, my fourth day out-of Tokyo, I 
was climbing toward Amagi Pass and South Izu. 
The autumn scenery was pleasant enough, moun- 
tains“ rising one on another, open forests,. deep 
valleys, but I was excited less by the scenery than 
by a certain hope. Large drops of. rain began to 
fall. I ran on up the road, now steep and winding, 
and.at the mouth of the pass I came to a tea-house. 
I stopped short in the doorway. It was almost 
too lucky: the dancers were resting inside. 

The little dancing girl turned over the cushion 
she had been sitting on and pushed it politely toward 
me. i r 
“Yes,” I murmured stupidly, and sat down. 
Surprised and out of breath, I could think of nothing 
more appropriate to say. 

She sat near me, we were facing each other. I 
fumbled for tobacco and she handed me the ash 


A SHOWER swept toward me from the foot of the 


tray in front of one of the other women. Still 


I said nothing. l 
She was perhaps sixteen. Her hair was swept 





YASUNARI KAWABATA, born in 1899, is one of the foremost 
living Japanese novelists, president of the Japan P. E. N. 
Club and a member of the Japan Academy. His work kas a 
delicate, lyrical quality which places it in sharp contrast to 
the prevailing realism of the social novelists. The Izu 
Dancer, first published in 1925, is the masterpiece of his 
early period, It has been somewhat abridged here. 
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up in mounds after an old style I hardly know what . 
to call. Her solemn, oval face was dwarfed under 
it, and yet the face and the hair went well to- 
gether, rather as in the pictures one sees of ancient 
beauties with their exaggerated rolls of hair. Two 
other young women were with her, and a man of 
twenty-four or twenty-five. A stern-looking woman 
of about forty presided over the group. 

_I had seen the little dancer twice before. Once ' 
I passed her and the other two young women on a 
long bridge half way down the peninsula. She 
was carrying a big drum. I looked back and looked 
back again, congratulating myself that here finally I 
had the flavor of travel. And then my third night 
at the inn I saw her dance. She danced just inside 
the entrance, and I sat on the stairs enraptured. 
On the bridge then, here tonight, I had said to 
myself: tomorrow over the pass to Yugano, and 


surely somewhere along those fifteen miles I will 


meet them — that was the hope that had sent me 
hurrying up the mountain road. But the meeting 
at the tea-house was too sudden. I was taken 
quite off balance. 

A few minutes later the old woman who kept 
the tea~-house led me to another room, one ap- 
parently not much used. It was open to a valley 
so deep that the bottom was out of sight. My 


_ teeth were chattering and my arms were covered 
` with goose flesh. I was a little cold, I said to the 


old woman when 'she came back with tea. 
“But you’re soaked. Come in here and dry 
yourself.” She led me to her living room. 

The heat from the open fire struck me as she 
opened the door. I went inside and sat back behind 
the fire. Steam rose from my kimono, and the 
fire was so warm that my head began to ache. _, 

The old woman went out to talk to the dancers, 
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“Well, now. So this is the little girl you had with 
you before, so big already. Why, she’s practically 
a grown woman. Isn’t that nice. And so pretty, 
too. Girls do grow up in a hurry, don’t they?” 
Perhaps an hour later I heard them getting 
ready to leave. My heart pounded and my chest 
was tight, and yet I could not find the courage to 
get up and go off with them. I fretted on beside 
the fire. But they were women, after all; granted 
that they were used to walking, I ought to have 
no trouble overtaking them even if I fell a half 
mile or a mile behind. My mind-danced off after 
them as though their departure had given it license. 


“Where will they stay tonight?” I asked the 


woman when she came back. l 
“People like that, how can you tell where 


they'll stay? If they find someone who will pay _ 


them, that’s where it will be. Do you think they 
know ahead of time?” 
Her open contempt excited me. If she is right, 


I said to myself, then the dancing girl will stay ` 


in my room tonight. 

The rain quieted to a sprinkle, the sky over the 
pass cleared. I felt I could wait no longer, though 
the woman assured me that the sun would be out 
in another ten minutes. 

“Young man, young man.” The woman ran up 
the road after me. “This is too much. I really 
can’t take it.” She clutched at my book sack and 
held me back, trying to return the money I had 
given her, and when I refused it she hobbled along 
after me. She must at least see me off up the road, 
she insisted. “It’s really too much. I did nothing 
for you — but PII remember, and I'll have some- 
thing for you when you come this way again. You 
will come again, won’t you? I won’t forget.” 

So much gratitude for one fifty-sen piece was 
rather touching. I was in a fever to overtake the 
little dancer, however, and her hobbling only held 
me back. When we came to the tunnel I finally 
shook her off. 


2 


Liven on one side by a white fence, the road 


twisted down from the mouth of the tunnel like a ` 


streak of lightning. Near the bottom of the jagged 
figure were the dancer and her companions. Another 
half mile and I had overtaken them. Since it hardly 
seemed graceful to slow down at-once to their pace, 
however, I moved on past the women with a show 
of coolness. The man, walking some ten yards ahead 
of them, turned as he heard me come up. 

“You're quite a walker. . . . Isn’t it lucky ; the 
rain has stopped.” ` 

Rescued, I walked on beside him. He began ask- 
ing questions, and the women, seeing that we had 
struck up a conversation, came tripping up behind 
us. The man had a large wicker trunk strapped 
to his back. The older woman held a puppy in 
her arms, the two young women carried. bundles, 
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and the girl had her drum and its frame. The 
older woman presently joined in the conversa- 
tion. 

“Hes a highschool boy,” one of the young: 
women whispered to the little dancer, giggling as I 
glanced back. 

“Really, even I know that much,” the girl re- 
torted. “Students come to the island often.” 

They were from Oshima in the Izu Islands, the 
man told me. In the spring they left to wander over 
the peninsula, but now it was getting cold and they 
had no winter elothes with them. After ten days 
or so at Shimoda in the south they would sail back 
to the islands. I glanced again at those rich mounds 
of hair, at the little figure all the more romantic now 
for being from Oshima. I questioned them about the 
islands. 

- “Students come to Oshima to swim, you know,” 
the girl remarked to the young woman beside her. 

“In the summer, I suppose.” I looked back. 

She was flustered. “In the winter too,” she an- 
swered in an almost inaudible little voice. 

“Even in the winter?” 

She looked at.the other women ‘conti laughed un- 
certainly. . 

“Do they swim even im the winter?” I asked 
again. 

“She. flushed and ñodded; very, slightly, a. serious 
expression on her face. 

“The child is crazy,” the older woman laughed. ` 

From six or seven miles above ‘Yugano the road 
followed a river. The mountains had taken'on the 
look of the South from the moment we descended 
the pass. The man and I became firm friends, and as 
the thatched roofs of Yugano came in sight below us 


I announced that I would like to go on to. Shimoda . 


with them, He seemed delighted. 

In front of a shabby . old inn the older. woman: | 
glanced tentatively at me as if to take her leave. 
“But this gentleman would like to go on with us,’ 
the man said. . 

“Oh, would he?” she answered with simple 
warmth. “‘On the road a companion, in life sym- 
pathy,’ they say. I suppose even poor things like 
us can liven up a trip. Do come in — we'll have a 
cup-of tea and rest ourselves.” 

We went up to the second fior and laid down our 
baggage. The straw carpeting and the, doors were 
worn and dirty. The little dancer brought up tea 
from below. As shé came to me the teacup clattered 
in its saucer. She set it down sharply in an effort 
to save herself, but she succeeded only in spilling 
it. I was hardly prepared for confusion so extreme. 

“Dear me. The child’s come to a dangerous age,” 
the older woman said, arching her eyebrows as she 
tossed over a See The girl “a tensely at the 
tea. 

The remark seishaw seattle’ me. :I felt the e ex- 
-citement aroused by the old woman at the tea-house 
‘begin to mount. : 
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An hour or so later the man, took me to another 
inn. I had thought till then that I was to stay with 
them. We climbed down over rocks and stone steps 
a hundred yards or so from the road. There was a 
public hot spring in the river bed, and just beyond 
it a bridge led to the garden of the inn. 

We went together for a bath. He was twenty- 
three, he told me, and his wife had had two mis- 
carriages. He seemed not unintelligent. I had as- 
sumed that he had come along for the walk— per- 
haps like me to be near the dancer. | 

A heavy rain began to fall about sunset. The 
mountains, gray and white, flattened to two dimen- 
sions, and the river grew yellower and muddier by 
the minute. I felt sure that the dancers would not 
be out on a night like this, and yet I could not sit 
still. Two and three times I went down to the bath, 
and came restlessly back,to my room again. 

Then, distant in the rain, I heard the slow beating 
of a drum. I tore open the shutters as if to wrench 
them from their grooves and leaned out the window. 
The drum beat seemed to be coming nearer. The 
rain, driven by a strong wind, lashed at my head. 
I closed my eyes and tried to concentrate on the 
drum, on where it might be, whether it could be 
coming this way. Presently I heard a samisen, and 
now and then a woman’s voice calling to someone, 
a loud burst of laughter. The dancers had been 
called to a party in the restaurant across from their 
inn, it seemed. I could distinguish two or three 
women’s. voices and three or four men’s voices. 
Soon they will be finished there, I told myself, and 
they will come here. The party seemed to go be- 
yond the harmlessly gay and to approach the rowdy. 
A shrill woman’s voice came across the darkness like 
the crack of a whip. I sat rigid, more and more on 
edge, staring out through the open shutters. At 
each drum beat I felt a surge of relief. “Ah, she’s 
still there. Still there and playing the drum.” And 


each time the beating stopped the silence seemed’ 


intolerable. It was as though I were being borne 
under by the driving rain. 

For a time there was a confusion of footsteps — 
were they playing tag, were they dancing? And 
then complete silence. I glared into the darkness. 
What would she be doing, who would be with her 
the rest of the night? 

Į closed the shutters and got into bed. My chest 
was painfully tight. I went down to the bath again 
and splashed about violently. The rain stopped, the 
moon came out; the autumn sky, washed by the 
Yain, shone crystalline into the distance. I thought 
for a moment of running out barefoot to look for her. 
It was after two. 
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T man came by my inn at nine the next morning. 
I had just gotten up, and I invited him along for a 
bath. Below the bath-house the river, high from the 


rain, flowed warm ‘in the South Izu autumn sun. 
My anguish of last night no longer seemed very real. 
I wanted even so to hear what had happened. 

“That was a lively party you had last night.” 

“You could hear us?” 

“I certainly could.” 

“Natives. They make a lot of noise, but there’s 
not much to them really.” 

He seemed to consider the event aute conn, 
and I said no more. 

“Look. They’ ve come for a bath, over thar 
across the river. Damned if they haven’t seen us. 
Look at them laugh.” He pointed over at the pub- | 
lic bath, where six or seven naked figures showed 


- through the steam. 


One small figure ran out into the sunlight and 
stood for a moment at the edge of the platform 
calling something to us, arms raised as though for a 
plunge into the river. It was the little dancer. I 
looked at her, at the young legs, at the sculptured’ 


` white body, and suddenly a draught of fresh water 


seemed to wash over my heart, I laughed happily. 
She was a child, a mere child, a child who could run 
out naked into the sun and stand there on her tip- 
toes in her delight at seeing a friend. I laughed on, 
a soft, happy laugh. It was as though a layer of 
dust had been cleared from my head. And I laughed 
on and on. It was because of her too-rich hair that 
she had seemed older, and because she was dressed 
like a girl of fifteen or sixteen. I had made an 
extraordinary mistake indeed. l 

We were back in my room when the older of the 
two young women came to look at the flowers in the 
garden. The little dancer followed her halfway 
across the bridge. The old woman came out of the 
bath frowning. The dancer shrugged her shoulders 
and ran back, laughing as if to say that she would 


be scolded if she came any nearer. The older young 


woman came up to the bridge. 
“Come on over,” she called to me. . 
“Come on over,” the younger woman echoed, 
and the two of them turned back toward their inn. 
The man stayed on in my room till evening. 


I was playing chess with a traveling salesman that 
night when I heard the drum in the garden. J started 
to go out to the veranda. 

“How about another?” asked the salesman. 
“Let’s have another game.” But I laughed evasive- 
ly and after a time he gave up and left the room. 

Soon the younger women and the man came in. 

“Do you have somewhere else to go tonight?” I 
asked. 

“We couldn’t find any customers if we tried.” 

They stayed on till past midnight, playing away 
at checkers, 

I felt clear-headed and alive when they had gone. 
I would not be able to sleep, I knew. From the hall I 
called in to the salesman. 

“Fine, fine.” He hurried out ready for battle. 
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“It’s an siete match tonight. We'll slay all 
night.” I felt invincible. 

We were to leave Yugano at eight the next morn- 
ing. I poked my school cap into my-book sack, put 
on a hunting cap I had bought in a shop not far from 
the public bath, and went up to the inn by the high- 
way. I walked confidently upstairs — the shutters 


on the second floor were open — but I stopped short 


in the hall. They were still in bed. 

The dancing girl lay almost at my feet, beside iie 
youngest of the women. She flushed deeply and 
pressed her hands to her face with a quick flutter. 
Traces of make-up were left from the evening be- 
fore, rouge on her lips and dots of rouge at the cor- 
ners of her eyes. A thoroughly appealing little figure. 
I felt a bright surge of happiness as I looked down 
at her. Abruptly, still hiding her face, she rolled 
over, slipped out of bed, and bowed low before me 
in the hall. I stood dumbly wondering what to do. 

.The man and the older of the young women were 
sleeping together. They must be married — I had 
not-thought of it before. , 

“You will have to forgive us,” the older woman 
said, sitting up in bed. “We meant to leave today, 
but it, seems there is to be a party tonight, and we 
thought we’d see what could be done with it. If you 
really must go, perhaps you can meet us in Shimoda. 
We always stay at the Koshuya Inn — you should 
have no trouble finding it.’ 

I felt deserted. 

“Or maybe you could wait till nouos" the 
man suggested. “She says we have to stay today. 
.. . But it’s good to have someone to talk to on.the 
road. Let’s go together tomorrow.” | 

“A splendid idea,” the woman agreed. “It seems 
a shame, now that we’ve gotten to know you... 
and tomorrow we start out no matter what happens. 
Day after tomorrow it will be forty-nine days since 
the baby died. We’ve meant all along to have a 
service in Shimoda to show that we at least remem- 
ber, and we’ve been hurrying to get there in time. 
It would really. be very kind of you. . . 
help thinking there’s a reason for it all, our getting 
to be friends this way.” 

Lagreed to wait another day, and went back down 
tomy inn. J sat in the dirty little office talking to the 
manager while I waited for them to dress. Presently 
the man came by and we walked out to a pleasant 
bridge not far from town. He leaned against the 
railing and talked about himself. He had for a long 
time belonged to a theater company in Tokyo. Even 
now he sometimes acted in plays on Oshima, while 
at parties on the road he could do imitations of 
actors if called upon to. The strange, leglike bulge 
in one of the bundles was a stage sword, he ex- 
plained, and the wicker trunk held both household 
goods and costumes. 

“I made a mistake and ruined myself. My 
brother has taken over for the family in Kofu and 
Tm really not much use there.” 


. I can’t 


Hi 


“I thought you came from the inn at Nagaoka.” 

“Tm afraid not. That’s my wife, the older of the 
two women. She’s a year younger than you. She 
lost her second baby on the road this summer — it 
only lived a week — and she isn’t really well yet. 
The old woman is her mother, and the girl is my 
sister.” 

“You said you had a sister thirteen?” 

“That’s the one. I’ve tried to think of ways of 
keeping her out of this business; but there were all 
sorts of reasons why it couldn’t be helped.” 

He said his own name was Eikichi, his wife was 
Chiyoko, the dancer, his sister, was Kaoru. The 
other girl, Yuriko, was a sort of maid. She was six- 
teen, and the only one among them who was really 


from Oshima. Eikichi became very sentimental. 


He gazed down at the river, and for a time I thought 
he was about to weep. 


A 


Ox THE way back, just off the road, we saw the 
little dancer petting a dog. She had washed away © 
her make-up. 

“Come on over to the inn,” I called as we passed. 

“T couldn’t very well by myself.” 

‘Bring your brother.” 

“Thank you. I'll be right over.” 

A short time later Eikichi appeared. 

“Where are the others?” 

“They couldn’t get away from mother.” 

But the three of them came clattering across the 
bridge and up the stairs while we were playing 
checkers. After elaborate bows they waited hesi- 
tantly in the hall. 

Chiyoko came in first. 
called gaily to the others. 
formality in my room.” 

An hour or so later they all went down for a 
bath. I must come along, they insisted; but the idea 
of a bath with three young women was somewhat 
overwhelming, and I said I would go in later. In a 
moment the little dancer came back upstairs. 

“Chiyoko says she'll wash your back for you if 
you come down now.” 

Instead she stayed. with me, and the two of us 
played checkers. She was surprisingly -good at it. 
I am better than most and had little trouble with 
Eikichi and the others, but she came very near beat- 
ing me. It was a relief not to have to play a delib- 
erately bad game. A model of propriety at first, 
sitting bolt upright and stretching out her hand to 
make a play, she soon forgot herself and was leaning 
intently over the board. Her hair, so rich it seemed 
unreal, almost brushed against my chest. Suddenly 
she flushed crimson. 

“Excuse me. Ill be scolded for this,” she ex- 
claimed, and ran out with the game half finished. 
The older woman was standing beside the public 
bath across the river. Chiyoko and Yuriko clattered 


“Please, please,” she 
“You needn’t stand on 
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éut of the bath downstairs at almost the sarhe mo- 
ment and retreated across the bridge | without both- 
‘ering to say good-by. 

Eikichi spent the day at my inn again, though the 
manager’s wife, a solicitous sort of woman, had 
pointed out that it was a waste of good food to 
invite such people in for meals. 

The dancer was practicing the samisen when I 
went up ‘to the inn by the highway that evening. 
She put it down when she saw me, but at the older 
woman’s order, took it up again. 

Eikichi seemed to be reciting something on the 
second floor of the restaurant across, the street, 
where we could see a party in progress. 
~ “What in the world is that?” 

“That? He’s reading a Noh play.” 

“An odd sort of thing to be doing.” 

“He has as many wares as a dime store. You can 
never guess what he'll do next.” 

The girl shyly asked me to read her a piece from 
a storyteller’ s collection. I took up the book hap- 
pily, a certain hope in my mind. Her head was al- 

‘most at my shoulder as I started to read, and she 
looked up at me with a serious, Intent expression, 
her. eyes bright and unblinking. Her large eyes, al- 
most black, were easily her best feature. The lines 
of the heavy lids were indescribably graceful. And 
her laugh was like a flower’s laugh. A flower’s laugh 
— the expression does not seem strained when I 
think of her. 

Thad read only a few aines when the maid from 
the restaurant across the street came for her. “PH 
be right back,” she said as she smoothed out her 
clothes. “Don’t go away. I want to hear the rest.” 

She knelt in the hall to take her leave formally. 

. We could see the girl as though in the next room. 
She knelt beside the drum, her back toward us. The 
slow rhythm filled me with a clean excitement. 


“A party always picks up speed when the drum. 


begins,” the woman said. 
Chiyoko and Yuriko went over to the restaurant 


a little later, and in an hour or so the four of them 


came back. 

. “This is all they gave us.” 
dropped fifty sen from her clenched fist into the 
older.woman’s hand. I read more of the story, and 
they talked of the baby that had died. 

I was not held to them by curiosity, and I felt no 
condescension toward them. Indeed.I was no longer 
conscious that they belonged to that low order, 
traveling performers. They seemed to know it and 
to be moved by it. Before long ae decided that I 
must visit them on Oshima. l 

' “We can put him in the old man’s s house.” They 
planned everything out. “That should be big 
enough, and if we move the old man out it. will be 
quiet enough for him to study as long. # as he can 
stay.” ` 

“We have two little houses, , and the « one on the 
mountain we can give to you.’ 


- The dancer. casually - 
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_ Tt was decided, too, that Į should help with a play 
they would give on Oshima for the New Year. 

I came to see that the life of the traveling per- 
former was not-the forbidding one I had imagined. 
Rather it was easy-going, relaxed, carrying with it 
the scent of meadows and mountains. Then too this 
troupe was held together by close family affection. 
Only Yuriko, the hired girl — perhaps she was at a 
shy age — seemed uncomfortable before me. 

It was after midnight when I left their inn. The 
girls saw me to the door, and the little dancer turned 
my sandals so that I could step into them without 
twisting. She leaned out and gazed up at the clear 
sky. “Ah, the moon is up. And tomorrow we’ll be 
in Shimoda. I love Shimoda. We'll say prayers 
for the baby, and mother will buy me the comb she 
promised, and there are all sorts of things we can do 


-after that. Will you take me to a movie?” 


_ Something about Shimoda seems to have made it 
a home along the road for performers who wander — 


_ the region of the Izu and Sagami hot springs. 
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‘Tae baggage was distributed as on the day we 
came over Amagi Pass. The puppy, cool as a sea- 
soned traveler, lay with its forepaws on the older 
woman’s arms. From Yugano we entered the moun- 
tains again. We looked out over.the sea at the morn- 
ing sun, warming our mountain valley. At the 
mouth of the river a beach opened wide and white. 
. “That’s Oshima.” . 

“So big! You really will come, won’t you?” the 
dancer said. 

For some reason — was it the clearness of the 
autumn sky that made it seem so? — the sea where 
the sun rose over it was veiled in a springlike mist. 
It was some ten miles to Shimoda. For a time the 
mountains hid the sea. Chiyoko hummed a song, 
softly, lazily. 

The road forked. One way was a little steep, but 
it was more than a mile shorter than the other. 
Would I have the short, steep way, or the long, easy 
way? I took the short way. 

The road wound up through a forest, so steep now 
that. climbing it was like climbing hand-over-hand 
up a wall. Dead leaves laid it over with a slippery 
coating. As my breathing became more painful. I 
felt a perverse recklessness, and I pushed on faster 
and faster, pressing my knee down with my fist at 
each step. The others fell behind, until presently I 
could only hear their voices through the trees; but 
the dancer, skirts tucked high, came after me. with 
tiny little steps. She stayed always a couple of yards 
behind, neither trying to come nearer nor letting 
herself fall farther back. Sometimes I would speak 
to her, and she would stop and answer with a star- 


_ tled little smile. And when she spoke I would pause,. 


hoping that she would come up even with me, but 
always she waited until I had started out again, and 
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followed the same two yards behind. The road grew 


steeper and more twisted. I pushed myself on faster, 
and on she came, two yards behind, climbing ear- 
nestly and ‘intently. Tite mountains were quiet. 
I could no longer hear the voices of the others. 
“Where do you live in Tokyo?” 
“In a dormitory. I don’t really live in Tokyo.” 
“Tve been in Tokyo. I went there: once to dance, 
when the cherries were in bloom. I was very little, 
though, and I don’t remember anything about it.” 
“Are your parents living?” she would take up 
again, or, “Have you ever been to Kofu?” She 
talked of the movies in Shimoda, of the dead baby. 
We came to the summit. Laying her drum on a 
bench among the dead autumn weeds, she wiped her 
face with a handkerchief. After that she turned her 


attention to her feet, then changed her mind and 


bent down instead to dust off the skirt of my kimono. 


. I drew back surprised, and she fell to one knee: 


‘When she had brushed me off front and back, bent. 
low before me, she stood up to lower her skirts — 
they were still tucked up for walking. I was breath- 
ing heavily. She invited me to sit down. 

_A flock of small birds flew up beside the bench. 
The dead leaves rustled as they landed, so quiet was 
the air. I tapped the drum a couple of times with 
_my finger, and the birds started up’in alarm. . ` 

“Tm thirsty.” l 

“Shall I see if I can find you some water?” ‘But 
a few minutes later she came back empty-handed 
through the yellowing trees, ` 

“What do you do with yourself on Oshima?” 

She mentioned two or three girls’ names that 
meant nothing to me,.and rambled on with a string 
of reminiscences. ‘She was talking not of Oshima 
but of Kofu, apparently, of a grammar school she 
had been in for the first and second grades. -She 
talked artlessly on as the memories of her friends 
came back to her. 

The two youriger women arid Eikichi came up 
about ten minutes later, and the older woman. ten 
minutes later still. On the way down I purposely 
stayed behind talking to Eikichi, but after two hun- 
dred yards or so the little dancer came running 
back up. ` “There’s a spring below. They're wait- 
ing for you to drink first.” 

I ran down- with her. The water bubbled clear 
and clean from shady rocks. The women were 
= standing around it. “Have a drink. We waited 
for you. We didn’t think you would want to 
drink after ‘we had stirred it up.” 

ĮI drank from my cupped hands. The women were 
slow to leave. They wet their handkerchiefs and 
washed the perspiration from their faces. 

‘At the foot of the slope-we came out on the 
Shimoda highway. Down the highway, sending up 
columns of smoke here and there, were the fires of 
' the charcoal-makers. We stopped to rest on a pile 
of: wood. The dancing girl began to curry the 
puppy’s shaggy coat with a pinkish comb. 
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“You'll break the teeth,” _ the older woman 


| warned. 


“That’s all right. 
Shimoda.” | 
It was the comb she wore in her hair, and even 
back in. Yugano I had planned to ask for it- when we 


I’m getting: a new one in. 


‘got to Shimoda. I was a little upset to find her 


combing the dog with it. 
. Eikichi and I walked on ten or fifteen yards ahead 
of them. 

“But all he would: have to a would be to get a 
gold tooth. Then you'd never notice,” the dancer’s 
voice came to me suddenly. I looked back. 

_ They were obviously talking about my crooked . 
teeth. Chiyoko must have brought the matter up, 
and the little dancer suggested a gold tooth for me. 


I felt no resentment at being talked about and no 


particular need to hear more. The conversation was 
subdued for a time. 

_“*He’s nice, isn’t he,” the girl’s voice came e again. 

“He seems to be very nice.’ 

“He really is nice. I like having someone so nice.’ 

She had an open way of speaking, a mpra 
honest way of saying exactly what came to her, that 
made it possible . for me to think of myself as, 
frankly, “nice.” I looked up anew at the mountains, 
so bright that they made my eyes ache a little. I 
had come at nineteen to think of myself as a 
misanthrope, a lonely misfit, and it was my depres- 
sion at the thought that had driven me to this Izu 
trip. And now, I was able to look upon myself as “a 
nice person” in the everyday sense of the expres- 
sion. I find no way to describe what this meant to 
me. The mountains grew brighter — we were get- 
ting near Shimoda and the sea. 

Now and then, on the outskirts of a village, we 
would see a sign: “Vagrant performers keep out.’ 

The Koshuya was a cheap inn at the northern 
edge of Shimoda. I went up behind the rest to an 
atticlike room on the second floor. There was no 
ceiling, and the roof sloped down so sharply that 
at the window overlooking the street one could not 
sit comfortably upright.: i 

“Your shoulder isn’t stiff?” The older woman 


“was fussing over the girl. “Your hands aren’t sore?” 


- The girl went through the graceful motions of 
beating a drum. “They're not sore. I won t liave 


any trouble. -They’re not sore at all.” 


' “Good. I was worried.” 

L lifted the drum. “Heavy!” 

“It’s heavier than you’d think,” she laughed. 
“It’s heavier than that pack of.yours.” ~ 

They exchanged greetings with.the other guests. 
The hotel was full of peddlers and wandering per- 


.formers — Shimoda seemed to be a migrants’ nest. 


The dancer handed out pennies to the inn children, ` 
who darted in and out. When J started to leave she 
ran to arrange my sandals forme in’ the doorway. 

“You will take me to a movie, won t your” shé 
whispered, almost to herself. 
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_ Eikichi and I, guided part way by a rather dis- 
reputable-looking man from the Koshuya, went on 
to an inn said to belong to an ex-mayor., We had a 
bath together and lunch, fish new from the sea. 

I handed him a little money as he left. “Buy 
some flowers for the services tomorrow,” I said. I 
had explained that I would have to go back to Tokyo 
on the morning boat. I was, as a matter of fact, 
out of money, but I told them I had to be back in 
school. 

“Well, we'll see you this winter in any case,” the 
older woman said. “We’ll all come,down to the boat 
to meet you. You must let us know when you’re 
coming. You’re.to stay with us— we couldn’t 
think of letting you go to a hotel. We're expecting 


you, remember, and we'll all be down at the boat.” 


When the others had left the room I asked 
Chiyoko and Yuriko to go to a movie with me. 
Chiyoko, pale and tired, lay with her hands pressed 
to her abdomen. “I. couldn’t, thank you. I’m 
simply not up to so much walking.” 

Yuriko stared stiffly at the floor. 


The little dancer was downstairs playing with the | 


inn children. When she saw me’ come down she ran 
off and began wheedling the older woman for per- 
mission to go to the movies. She came back looking 
distant and crestfallen. 

“I don’t see anything wrong. Why can’t she go 
with him by herself?” Eikichi argued. I found it 
hard to understand myself, but the woman was 
unbending. The dancer sat out in the hall petting 
a dog when I left the inn. I could not bring myself 
to speak to her, so chilling was this new formality, 
and she seemed not to have the. strength to look up. 

I went to the movies alone. A woman read the 
dialogue by a small flashlight. I left almost im- 
mediately and went back to my inn. For a long time 
I sat looking out, my elbows on the window sill. The 
town was dark. I thought I could hear a drum in the 
distance. For no very good reason I found myself 
weeping. , 
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Frici called up from the street while I was eat- 
ing breakfast at seven the.next morning. He had on 
a formal kimono, in my honor it seemed. The 
women were not with him. I was suddenly lonesome. 

“They all wanted to see you off,” he explained 
when he came up to my room, “but we were out so 
late last night that they couldn’t get themselves 
‘out of bed. They said to apologize and tell you 
they’d be waiting for you this winter.’ 

An autumn wind blew cold through the town. 
On the way to the ship he bought me fruit and to- 
bacco and a bottle of a cologne called “Kaoru.” 
“Because her name’s Kaoru,” he smiled. “Oranges 


- . are‘bad on a ship, but persimmons you can eat. 


They help seasickness.” 
“Why don’t I give you this?” I put my hunting 
-cap on his head, pulled my school cap out of my 
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pack, and tried to smooth away a few of the 
wrinkles. We both laughed. 

As we came to the pier I saw with a quick jump 
of the heart that the little dancer was sitting at the 
water’s edge. She did not move as we came up, only 
nodded a silent greeting. On her face were the traces 
of make-up I found so engaging, and the rather 
angry red at the corners of her eyes seemed to give 


_ her a fresh young dignity. 


“Are the others coming?” Eikichi asked. 

' She shook her head. 

“They’re still in bed?” 

She nodded. 

Eikichi went to buy. ship and lighter tickets. I 
tried to make conversation, but she only stared 
silently at the point where the canal ran into the 
harbor. Now and then she would nod a quick little 


nod, always before I had finished speaking. 


The lighter pitched violently. The dancer stared . 


fixedly ahead, her lips pressed tight together. As 
I started up the rope ladder to-the ship I looked 
back. I wanted to.say good-by, but I only nodded 
again. The lighter pulled off. Eikichi waved the 
hunting cap, and as the town retreated into the dis- 
tance the girl began to wave something white. 

I leaned against the railing and gazed out at 
Oshima until the southern tip of the Izu Peninsula 
was out of sight. It seemed a long while before that 
I had said good-by to the little dancer. I went in- 
side and on to my stateroom. The sea was so rough 
that it was hard even to sit up. A crewman came 
around to pass out metal basins for the seasick. J 
lay down with my book sack for a pillow, my mind 
clear and empty. I was no. longer conscious of the 
passage of time. I wept silently, and when my cheek 
began to feel chilly I-turned my book sack over. A 
young boy lay beside me. He was the son of an Izu 
factory owner, he explained, and he was going to 
Tokyo to get ready for highschool entrance exami- 
nations. My school cap had attracted him. 

“Ts something wrong?” he asked after a time. 

“No. I’ve just said good-by to someone.” I saw 
no need to disguise the truth, and I was quite un- 
ashamed of my tears. I thought of nothing. It was 
as though I were slumbering:in a sort of quiet ful- 
fillment. I did not know when evening came, but 
there were lights on when we passed Atami. I was 
hungry and a little chilly. The boy opened his 


- 


lunch and I ate as though it were mine. Afterwards: 


I covered myself with part of his cape. I floated in 
a beautiful emptiness, and it seemed natural that 


. I should take advantage of his kindness. Every- 


thing sank into an enfolding harmony.. 

The lights went out, the smell of the sea and of 
the fish in the hold grew stronger. -In the darkness, 
warmed by the boy beside me, I gave myself up to 
my tears. It was as though my head had turned to 
cléar water, it was falling pleasantly ay drop by 
drop; soon nothing would remain. 

Translated by Edward Seidensticker 
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A Rich Tradition of Drama and Dance 
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street, the Ginza, it is only a few steps to the 

Kabuki-Za, the principal theater dedicated to 
the presentation of Japan’s most colorful form of dra- 
ma, Kabuki. American GPs in Tokyo on leave from 
the Korean front may well have wandered past this 
massive building and mistaken it for a great temple. 
Even a Japanese, seeing the theater for the.-first 
time, could easily be led by the curved tile roof, the 
golden decorations, the red-lacquered columns, and 
the great paper lanterns hanging on either side-of 
-the main entrance, to make the same error; the 
structure is as imposing as that. 

The present Kabuki-Za was completed four years 
ago at a cost, in yen, of over $780,000. Although 
the foundation is made of reinforced concrete, 
the body of the edifice follows traditional archi- 
tectural lines, reminding one of the splendid temples 
and castles of ancient Japan. The building was 
financed by a sale of stock scraped up at thirteen 
cents the share from an impoverished nation. If 
you contrast its splendor with the disrepair of 
Tokyo’s streets from which, in rainy weather, every 
passing car sends a spray of mud, you might be 
inclined to regard this large expenditure on enter- 
tainment as frivolous and extravagant. However, 
there is no doubt that rising from the ashes of war 
the magnificent new Kabuki-Za restored a certain 
measure of peace to the Japanese mind. It was'a 
special comfort to know that Kabuki, certainly 
the nation’s most popular form of drama, was 
again to. be performed on a grand scale by famous 


Fie the busiest intersection of Tokyo’s main 
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and ‘competent actors: After the years:of prewar 
theatrical restrictions and the dark period during 
the. war when theaters were closed, after the per- 
formances in shabby postwar theaters, the new 
Kabuki-Za represented a confident symbol of a 


‘better future. 


As you enter the Kabuki-Za, you will probably 
be startled by the great stage that stretches 91 
feet in width beneath a proscenium arch that is 
only 21 feet high — certainly a bizarre shape. for 
one accustomed to’ the high square. ‘stages of 
America and Europe. ‘You will also notice, on the 
left another narrow stage which runs like a. straight 
passageway through the auditorium from the main 
stage to the rear of. the theater. This extension, 
about 45 feet in length, is the hanamichi (literally, 
flower-way), a unique and necessary element of the 
Kabuki stage. The actors who perform the principal 
parts in a Kabuki play enter and exit by way of 
the hanamicht. Important moments of drama are 
performed here, surprise entrances and disappear- 
ances through the trap door occur on the hanamichi, 
and there actors pause. to lend emphasis to their 
entry into the progress of the play proper. It is a 
special Kabuki arrangement that allows the aetor 
to bring his character into greater. tmay with the 
audience. 

From 11:30-in the morning until 9:30 a night, 
for twenty-five days of the month, for almost 
eleven months of the year, 3,000 people a day can 
see their favorite dances and dramas at the Kabuki- 
Za. They can pay as much as five dollars to spend 
the whole day in the best seats, or as little as 
twenty-five cents to stand at the top of the second 
balcony. 

Like the classical Noh dramas or the banaki 
puppet theater, Kabuki belongs to the oldest 
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theatrical tradition of Japan. It is supposed to 
have been originated three hundred and fifty years 
ago by women of pleasure who arrived at the 
form by combining singing, dancing, and pan- 
tomime. The government of that period in a 
strait-laced moment. forbade the performance of 
Kabuki by women, with the result that from then 
on it was produced and perfected by men exclu- 
sively. The tradition persists and even today there 
are no women players in Kabuki. All feminine roles 
are taken by men, who are called onnagata (literally, 


in the form of a woman). The better onnagata are. 


credited with. being able to express the feelings and 


the beauty of the Japanese women of old more — 


vividly than actual actresses, and the institution 
of the onnagata has become one of the most charm- 
ing and valued features of Kabuki.. With few 
exceptions the actors who play feminine roles 
never appear orm the stage as men, and have indeed 
created an artistic tradition and .manner entirely 
their own, 

‘All genuine Kabuki plays deal with fairly early 
history,, but are classified as “contemporary” if 
their stories are set in the Japanese life of the 


seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, or as “pe~ 


riod” pieces if they deal with times then already 
legendary. The life of our ancestors is-abundantly 
recorded in books and the bright color prints of the 
old days, but we are given a more vivid view of 
history from the AVDE characters of the Kabuki 
stage. ; f 
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Warns its historical aspect is absorbing, the true 
value of Kabuki lies in its beauty of form, as 
developed by the artistry of the actors. The greatest 
possible fire and concentration infuse a stage per- 
sonification, eliminating every nonessential, strip- 
ping the role to its essence of emotional content 
and impact. The writers of Kabuki plays were in 
all cases subservient to the actors. Their scripts 
were written with the sole aim of producing a 
vehicle for superior acting. In fact, the playwright 
frequently changed his text to suit the desires of the 
principal actors. 

The -audiences, of course, were concerned with 
whether the plot.was interesting or dull, but chiefly 
they demanded memorable performances. For ex- 
ample, Chushingura, generally accepted as Japan’s 
most popular play, draws crowds only if the 
actors are well known.. People go to the theater 
because they want to see a partigular actor in a 
particular role. 

This emphasis on acting is taken with intense 
seriousness by performers “and audience alike. A 
Kabuki: actor’s technique is acquired only after 
long years of rigorous training. It is a hereditary 
art and indeed, if an actor has no son of his own, 
he will adopt oneto continue the tradition of his 
acting name. The children begin theit onstage 
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Kabuki experience from the age of five but by that 

time they are already playing ‘with grease paint and 
stage properties instead of toys. Normally, the 
perfection and full-blown maturity of a Kabuki 
actor’s art does not come until his late middle age 
or-even his old age. 

Kabuki actors must attain not only great control 
of the voice, for their parts are spoken in a “high” 
recitative style which employs many nuances of 
tone and inflection, but also perfection of graceful 
movement since dance is an integral part of the 
play, used to heighten dramatic effect and under- 
score emotion. Thus in the scene from Yoshitsune 
and the Ten Thousand Cherry Trees which 1s sketched 


- by our artist as an example of Kabuki dance and in 


the cover illustration for this collection which is 


. from an.actual Kabuki-Za poster for the same 


play, we see the Lady Shizuka. miming in dance 
the story of her love for Lord Yoshitsune. This 
dance is called a “travel dance” because Shizuka 
is fleeing from the enemies of her beloved. Yoshi- 
tsune is in hiding, but he has given Shizuka ‘a 
magical drum, telling her to play on it if she needs 
help. When she does so, the faithful retainer 
Tadanobu suddenly appears. Take note of the 
make-up of Tadanobu’s face: he is in reality a fox 
who can change himself into a man! Transforma- 
tions such as these are common in “period” Kabuki 
and the Japanese audience finds nothing ludicrous 
in the intrusion of the supernatural in a paone 
play. 

In fact, if we analyze Kabuki in stoori 
terms we find that much of its aesthetic appeal 
resides in the interplay of fantasy and narrative. 
In “period” Kabuki everything-is stylized, nothing 
too realistic. Musical accompaniment is rendered 
by samisen players who sit either at the back of 
the stage or on a platform beside. it and “‘side-sing- 
ers” chant parts of the story as it unfolds. This 
is poetic drama and its- values are akin to those 
of ritual. Kabuki is not religious but it exploits — 
the emotional appeal of legend and myth. 

As with all Japanese theater at the present time, 
Kabuki players work as companies rather than ‘as 
individuals, with occasional exchanges of actors 
among them. All the companies, the theaters «in 
which they play i in various cities, and consequently 
all Kabuki, is a monopoly entertainment owned bya 
corporation called Shochiku. -Even though Shochiku 
is the most successful theatrical organization. here, 
and last year paid the highest income tax of any 
Japanese corporation, theatrical or otherwise, the 
future of Kabuki'is for some reason always dis- 
cussed with gloom. ‘According to certain whimsical 
calculations, every seventh year brings rumors that: 
Kabuki is on the verge. of. collapse. However, it 
shows no real signs of fading away, and I doubt 
that it will. Despite the jealousy -of performers 
in other types of. drama, Kabuki continues.to form. 
the mainstream of the Japanese theater, playing 
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in the most ambitious houses, and its precedence 
is still unchallenged. 

Since Tokyo’s Kabuki-Za was first built, it has 
once been burnt to the ground, it has once been 
destroyed by earthquake, and most recently it was 
again gutted by the bombs of the last war. It has in- 
‘variably been rebuilt on the same site. When the 
building was reconstructed, after the last war, 
I felt very deeply that Kabuki is indeed immortal 
——it is the phoenix of the Japanese theater. As 
long as the Japanese are Japanese, this immortal 
bird will spread its wings in flight. If you wonder 
why, I think the answer would be because Kabuki. 
represents now and always the nostalgia of the 
Japanese people for their past, for their traditions, 
for their indestructible sense of beauty. 
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(omiiran with the enormous popularity of 
Kabuki, the other components of Japan’s classical 
theater are more limited as art forms and restricted 
in their appeal. Noh, which is the oldest dramatic 
achievement of the Japanese, originated with the 
Samurai class and through its five. hundred years 
of history up to the present has been loved by a 
special type of theatergoer. Such a spectator will 
be interested not only in the -great poetic and 
literary content of the texts but in the fine points 
of the remarkable conventions that dictate the 
measured serenity of the subtlest movement. Noh 
action is a form of dance, stricter and much more 
restrained than Kabuki dancing. The connoisseur 
will recognize immediately such conventional ges- 
tures as the touching of both hands to the mask 
to indicate the highest grief; he will know that a 
simple kimono lying on the floor of the stage 
represents an ailing woman and that stabbing at 
a-hat is symbolic of a long awaited revenge. 

This action is accompanied by narrative choruses 
and the music of an orchestra of small and large 
drums and a flute. The instrumentalists, as well 
as the chorus, use their voices, producing a-sound 
effect which an American friend once described 
to me as “a high-pitched wailing punctuated with 
sharp snorts.” A strange kind of music no doubt 
when one first hears it, but most Western listeners 
soon become accustomed to it and find it ap- 
propriate to the themes of Noh, in which tales of 
ghosts and demons predominate. 

There are few new compositions for the Noh 
theater and its repertoire relies heavily on the 
great masterpieces of the writers Kan’ami and 
Zeami of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
And even modern productions aim at being faithful 
reproductions of the antique drama. The shape of 
the Noh stage, square, open on three sides and with 
a passageway connecting to a side dressing room, 
remains unchanged although performances are now 
indoors: rather than outdoors: The stage is roofed 
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over so that it gives rather the impression of a 
templelike little house built inside the theater. 
Whereas Kabukti has very elaborate stage sets and 
scenic devices, Noh is invariably performed on a 
bare stage with only a gnarled, moss-patched pine 
tree painted on the back wall as a permanent 
decoration. 

During the performances, there are entr’actes 
known as Kyogen, which in contrast to the solemn 
principal plays with their stately music, preserve 
for us the clear, bright laughter of ancient Japan. 
Many of these comic masterpieces are based on 
themes comparable to those of Moliére and other 


_ European satirists — unfaithful husbands discov- 


ered under ludicrous conditions by their wives, 
servants who outwit their masters, and even hilari- 
ous situations in a slapstick vein. Certain dev- 
otees of Noh argue that these “farces,” to a 
greater extent than the principal plays, have the 
imperishable human quality of great theater about 
them. Noh plays are very short and several are 
given together, interspersed with Kyogen scenes, 
but they contain some of the finest poetic pas- 
sages in all Japanese literature — happily available, 
in part at least, to American readers in the re- 


markable adaptations made by Ezra Pound from 


the notes of Ernest Fenollosa. 

The slow and stately dancing of Nok shows clearly 
the influence of one of the oldest Japanese art 
forms, Bugaku dance (also shown in our sketches), 
which came originally from India, China and 
Korea about a thousand years ago, yet is still pre- 
served in a pure state by the private troupe sup- 
ported by the Imperial Family. The music for 
Bugaku is both harmonic and contrapuntal, played 
on enormous, deep-booming drums, shrill flutes and 
a miniature pipe organ of several reeds. The dances, 
performed on a square elevated platform, are 
symmetrical and repeat each movement in. the 
four directions. Some of the dances are masked. 
Their themes are often so abstractly treated, or 
of such obscure origin, as to be almost devoid of 
symbolic meaning. Dance of this type is also per- 
formed at ceremonials in the great Shinto Shrines 
such as Itsukushima. ° 

Last summer in response to an invitation from 
the International Theatrical Institute of UNESCO, 
a Noh company participated in the Venice Drama 
Festival. Earlier last year the. dancer Tokuho 
Azuma toured America under the auspices of 5. 
Hurok, with a show called “Azuma Kabuki” 
which apparently impressed people abroad as being 
the real Kabuki. While this show might be de- 
scribed as something like Kabuki, it is certainly 
not Kabuki. In contrast, the Noh group had called 
on some of the most talented and genuine Noh 
performers in the country. 

The scene from Noh among our sketches shows 
two members of the orchestra which accompanies 
the action and two characteristic role-types, a 
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demon and _a.woman. As in Kabuki, women’s 
parts are played by men. Many of the actors 
wear wooden masks, some of which are of great 
antiquity and value. 
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| a RER Noh, the other major element of Japanese 


classical theater is the seventeenth-century puppet . 


theater known as Bunraku. There is no country on 
earth that has not had a puppet theater, but the 
Japanese puppet drama is perhaps the most elabo- 
rate of all. Each doll, for instance, requires three 
men to operate it. Of them, the chief manipulator 
manages the head and the right hand of his puppet. 

His two assistants manage the left hand and the 
feet respectively. The three work together for 
years to ensure that the movements and the facial 
expression of the doll are unified and realistic. The 
dolls themselves, almost life-size and dressed in the 
gorgeous costumes of seventeenth-century Japan, 
are so convincing in their movements that most of 
the audience does not even notice the men standing 
in full view on stage, behind the puppets. 

The small Bunraku Theater in Osaka is the. last 
of its kind dedicated solely to- the performance of 
puppet plays. There, in one of the early homes of 
this art, the tradition has flourished since 1685. 
Countless plays have been written for Bunraku, 
among them some of Japan’s greatest classics, and 
many that were later borrowed for the Kabuki 
stage. The famous Chushingura, the great cycle of 
stories of the wars between the feudal clans of the 
Genji:and the Heike, and many other perennials 
were all originally written or adapted for the 
puppet theater. Japan’s most famous playwright, 
‘Monzaemon Chikamatsu eee T25) wrote mainly 
for this theater. 

The burden of a Bunraku ammai is divided 
among the manipulators of the dolls, the chanters 
who sit at the side of the stage in formal dress to 
intone the lines and sing the descriptive passages, 
and the musicians who accompany them on the 
three-stringed samisen. The most. brilliant pup- 
peteer today is the great, blind master, Bungoro, 
eighty-five years old and ‘still the unrivalled in- 
terpreter of graceful courtesans, exalted court 


ladies, and loving, dutiful wives. Of even greater 


distinction is Yamashiro no Shojo, the singer, whose 
title of Shojo is so exalted that it can only be con- 
ferred by a member of the Imperial Family. His 
dramatic recitations and the beauty of his descrip- 
tive passages are considered the height of intel- 
lectuality and in the field of Japanese classical 
music he is unsurpassed. Of samisen players the 
most renowned is Seiroku whose tone is famous for 
its velvety power. | 
Bunraku as an entertainment enterprise is finan- 
cially unrewarding, for only a small group of 
enthusiasts support it regularly. In.the tax reforms 
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instituted last year the Bunraku Theater was classed 
as a, “cultural treasure,” and for the first time 
was relieved of admission taxes. It still, however, 
has to be-heavily subsidized by the parent Shochiku 
Corporation. There is a curious. disparity between 
the high pinnacle of art that Bunraku represents 
in Japanese theater history and the financial straits 
in which it has found itself for some years. Any 
popular jazz singer, for instance, receives a great 
deal more money than any of the classic artists in 
spite of their position of extraordinary respect and 
honor. On one occasion after the war I asked 
Yamashiro no Shojo, already a member of the 
Academy of Arts, how much he. earned. I was 
surprised and sad to- find his salary even less than 
the amount I received at that time as a humble 
newspaper reporter. 

The scene from Bunraku which has been sketched 
for us shows a conventional dance of two lovers. 
The cloths around their heads indicate that they 


` are wearing disguise. The manipulator at the right 


wears a black veil over his face, a sign of lesser rank 
than the two other handlers whose distinction in 
the art entitles them to play barefaced. If the 
puppets look larger than the men it is because 
the manipulators move across the stage in a trench 
lower than the platform on which the dolls perform. 
Is not the visibility of the handlers terribly dis- 
tracting, one may well ask? Perhaps for the first 
few minutes of the play, but the action of the 
dolls is so remarkably lifelike that very soon the 
audience is completely lost in their adventures and 
hardly notices the manipulators. 


When outsiders come to our shores, they are often 
struck by the richness of our theatrical heritage. 
I think that no other country has so many different 
classical forms of theater still being played. But to 
a number of Japanese, these traditions and acting 
patterns seemed to be a yoke which prevented 
genuinely contemporary, national expression. By 


-the time of the Meiji Restoration, towards the end 


of the nineteenth century, when Japan was opened 
up to the outside world and all kinds of influences 
from the West came in, a substantial number of 
intellectuals and practicing artists found it in- 
tolerable that the stage was still filled by historical 
events and antiquated plot situations. ` 

‘ In an effort to break away from traditional 
Kabuki, a drama form known as Shimpa (literally, 
new school) was originated at the end of the last 
century. The idea behind it was to reflect the life 


‘of the times, and as a result a somewhat curious 


theater form, halfway between Kabuki and the 
Western theater, was developed. While onnagata 
were not given up entirely, both men and.women 
appear together on the stage in women’s roles. 
The wigs and costumes of Kabuki have been 
replaced by those of a later fashion, and though 
the acting cannot quite be called “realistic” or 
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“naturalistic,” most of the Kabuki exaggerations 
and stylizations are dispensed with. 


Playwrights have been sufficiently interested in 


this new form to contribute some excellent plays to 
the Shimpa movement. Recently the repertory 
has been expanded to include a number of scripts 
adapted from modern novels. In spite of this effort 
to keep abreast of the times, Skimpa still provides 
the only direct link between the classical theater 
of the past and the increasingly active and popular 
Shingeki, the completely modern theater which is 


not influenced or restricted by the classical con- 


ventions. 

This new theater, which owed its beginnings in 
part to the experimental: spirit of a few Kabuki 
actors, brought Western naturalistic drama to 
Japan for the first time. This was a great departure 
from tradition and in effect a revolutionary event 
in Japanese theatrical history. It excited the in- 
tellectuals in. the early years, of this century and 
stimulated writers who aspired to producing plays 
outside the limits of Kabuki or Shimpa. Perhaps its 
greatest innovation was that the stage for the first 
time was open to people who neither inherited the 
profession of acting nor were trained in the demands 
and artificialities of the classical theater. 

The first. professional attempt to organize a 
‘genuinely modern theater group culminated in the 
establishment of the Tsukiji Little Theater in 
1924. It introduced Western plays in translation 
to Japanese audiences: and its productions were 
directed and produced: by European-trained Japa- 
nese artists. Shakespeare, Ibsen, Chekhov and the 
classics of the West had their first professional hear- 
ings in the Tsukiji Little Theater. 


Although it has been some years since the Tsukiji. 


Little Theater closed down, its influence on the 
various flourishing Shingeki companies remains. In 
the last few years, for instance, some of the. biggest 
successes among modern plays haye been transla- 
tions of Western drama. Tennessee Williams’ 
Streetcar Named Desire was so great a hit two years 


ago that overnight Williams became famous in 
Japan, and’ last summer, in response to popular 
request, the play was revived. Another great suc- 
cess was Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman, which 
started as a small production by the Popular Art 
Theater and drew such large audiences that it had 
to move to one of Tokyo’s most impressive theaters. 

It seems strange for us to think that the strug- 


. gling young actors and directors of the Tsukiji 


Little Theater of only yesterday are the distin- 
guished senior artists of the modern stage today. 


: While they have not as yet the official and general 


acclaim that members of the classical theater enjoy, 
they are rapidly on their way towards it. Together 


-with them; new playwrights are emerging, and 


although it is only fair to say that so far more 


.Western plays than Japanese plays are performed 


and are popularly successful, the time also seems 
near at hand for genuinely good Japanese writers 


- of international standing to appear. 


Perhaps the most promising of the young play- 
wrights. is Junji Kinoshita, whose Yuzuru or Twi- 
light Crane, a modern adaptation of a folk tale, 
has had such phenomenal’ success that .it has been 


played repeatedly in various theaters, on the radio, 


on television, and in the. provinces. New actors, 
directors, and stage technicians are meeting the: 
growing demands of the modern theater and of the 
steadily increasing. audiences attracted to it. 

. When I look back over the hundreds of years 


‘of history that Japanese theater represents, I cannot 


help feeling pleased at the good fortune that has 
enabled us to preserve it safely over so long a: 
period of time. In-this country of earthquakes, 
fires, floods, tidal waves, and war devastation, it 
seems a little incongruous that our theater should 
have continued so steadily. But in each.of the. 
varied types of theater is a: part, some portion or 
piece, of each of us Japanese. It is no doubt this 
which has made us one of the most “theater-going” 
people in the world. po 

l Translated. by. Charles Terry 


AN IMPERIAL TANKA 
by His Majesty The Emperor of Japan 


On the wild plateau. 
The mountain rhododendrons 


Are blowing 


- In lovely gathered clusters 
_ Where birds are fluttering. 


Translated by Kenneth Yasuda 





THE RELIGIONS OF JAPAN 


Past Tradition and Present Tendencies 


by IICHI OGUCHI 


- been dptly.called a museum of religions. The 
main divisions — Shinto, Buddhism, and 


[ices are.so many faiths in Japan that it has 


Christianity — hdve many subdivisions, and there - 


are also syncretistic.sects which combine elements 
of ‘several religions, including Confucianism and 
‘Taoism. And, to top it all, many Japanese believe 
in several faiths at once. This does not indicate 


confusion or inner conflict. For Oriental religions. 


are, as a rule, not mutually exclusive; as are Chris- 


tianity and Mohammedanism;. the average Japa- 
nese is a polytheist, or more exactly, a henotheist..: 


He usually gives first allegiance to the local Bud- 
dhist temple or Shinto shrine, but he is aware of the 
protective. power-of other ‘divine beings. Further- 
more,: it is the religion of the family rather than 
the personal creed which is considered primary. in 
community life, 

. Thus, a. newborn.: baby is ie fakan to a 
Shinto shrine for a simple religious service, but 
should“it die, the funeral would probably be Bud- 
dhist. In the majority of homes, a Buddhist altar 
and the Kami-dana (sacred shelf) of Shinto, may 
be found side.by.side. And on that shelf, initially 


dedicated tothe tutelary deity, there may be a. 


charm of Ise to honor the divine ancestor of the 
Imperial Family. A child entering school is taken 
to the local Shinto shrine dedicated to. a famous 
scholar. When a couple is to be married, a priest is 
called from another shrine regarded as especially 
propitious for successful marriage. When sick- 
ness develops, the average Japanese, although he 
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calls a local doctor, will not fail to visit a nearby 
Buddhist temple or Shinto. shrine noted for its 
efficacious charms, and on the way, visit a private 
priest who specializes in exorcism and healing by 
magical .rites. On- anniversaries of the deaths of 
relatives, he will set up a photograph surrounded. 
by flowers, .food offerings, and an incense pot,- 
before which the family gathers while a Buddhist . 
priest repeats passages from a sacred text. Funerals 
are held at the temples and a fee is paid to the 
temple for prayer and scripture-reading for the 
repose of the dead. These mixtures répresent a 
differentiation of functions, not ‘contradictions, 
and shrines and temples have almost. always. 
existed peacefully side by side. 

' The overlapping of religions is relesi in re-. 
ligious statisties. - Here are the 1953 figures of the. 
Ministry of Education: Shinto, 70,044,623; Bud- 
dhism, 43,637,000; Christianity, 415,081; others, 
2,945,909; a total of over 117 million — 20 million. 
more than Japan’s total population! But this dis- 
crepancy is due not only to dual adherence and 
exaggerated claims; more important is the fact 
that there is no individual membership system for 
Buddhism or Shinto. Buddhist totals usually rép- 
resent the number of households whose ancestral 
graves or tablets. are in a temple’s custody, multi-. 
plied by five. Shinto shrines generally base their 
reports on such factors as the number of charms 
and.amulets sold. Neither represents anything. 
approximating the Occidental notion of a epee 
congregation. . . 

It is clear then that the religions of J apan are, 
both theologically and institutionally, quite dif- 
ferent from. those of the’ Western world. Let us. 
examine the principal faiths. 

. Shinto is the indigenous or ethnic ralikion of 
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Japan. It has no definite founder or fixed doctrines. 
Various elements, native and foreign, have entered 
into its composition; but since scientific research 
on Shinto was, till recently, frowned upon and 
even punished, there is little certainty about its 
original form. It has always been closely connected 
with the Imperial Court on the one hand and with 
the folkways of every hamlet on the other. 


In 1882, early in the Meiji Period, Shinto was . 


arbitrarily divided by law into two categories: 
Shrine Shinto and Sect (or “Religious”) Shinto, 


a schism more political than religious. The thirteen: 


sects of Sect Shinto had little in common beyond 
legal recognition as independent religious organi- 
zations. Tenrikyo, last organized and currently 
strongest of the thirteen, holds itself aloof from 


other Shinto circles and seeks to be regarded as a’ 


separate religion. Shrine Shinto designates the cult 
of some 100,000 shrines reorganized after the Meiji 
Restoration and placed ‘under Home Ministry ad- 
_ ministration in 1871. Its function was to enhance 
- the glory of the state and foster worship of the 
Emperor; hence it was known in the Occident as 
“State Shinto.” i 

Shinto shrines originated in spots where, in 
- ancient times, Kami, or spirits, had demonstrated 
their supernatural character. On- sites usually 
chosen by soothsayers, they were at first dis- 
tinguished only by a stone or a tree. Later, sacred 
structures were erected in these divine precincts. 
The Kami were spirits of. many kinds — ancestors 
(real or mythological) emperors of:the past, cultural 
and national heroes, including soldiers killed in 
battle. Hence the connotation of the word Kami 
plainly differs greatly from the God-the-Creator 
concept of the English word “god” by which Kami 
is customarily translated. 

Functionally, shrines are’ places where peasants 
seek divine help for bountiful crops, tradesmen 
pray for thriving business, and the family invokes 
blessings on the successive experiences of life from 
birth through old age. Worship of the spirits of 
nature: develops particularly in‘ farm communities 
where a close relationship is felt between man and 
the land. On mountains, shrines are dedicated to 
mythological deities believed to dwell in that moun- 
tain, or to the mountain itself conceived as a 
divine being. Since ancient times many who climb 
Mount Fuji do so as a religious observance and 
worship at its peak, even though the mountain 
itself may not always be believed to be divine. - 

But:the most influential element in Shinto wor- 
ship,.since the days when the early Japanese ceased 
to be nomadic, has: been ancestor worship. Thus 
was evolved the concept. of the Uj1-Kami, a clan 
Kami, perhaps the founder of a village, from whom 
kinship was derived and in whom territorial unity 
was centered.’ Technically, those ‘residents who 
are not real descendants of the mythological 
ancestor protecting their present habitats, should 
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not be called Uji-Ko, “clan children,” or expected 
to worship at the local shrine. But, in practice, 
there is a sense of regional unity, and the shiines 
treat’ all residents as if they were Uji-Ko and 
encourage their worship. 

Besides shrines of primarily local significance, 
there are others, without Uj-Ko, which have 
Sukei-sha, or followers, all over the country. Such 
are the Sengen shrines dedicated to Mount Fuji, 
the Great Shrine of Izumo, worshiped as a deity 
of fertility and agriculture, and the Great Shrine of 
Inari, at first an agricultural deity. Most famous 
of all is the Great Shrine of Ise, sacred to the 
ancestors of the Imperial Family. 

` Shinto has nothing equivalent to the Christian 
Bible. Some ancient classics such as the Kojiki 
and Nihonshoki are regarded as more or less authori- 
tative, but not as holy writ. 

With the disestablishment of Shrine Shinto as a 


“state cult in December, 1945 — one of the social 
~ reforms of the Allied Occupation — there was a 


serious new attempt to develop ‘basic doctrines 
and ethical systems around the Shrine faith: There 
had been similar attempts in the Edo. Period, but 
later the Meiji Government, .in using-the Shrine 


= System as a‘cult of national loyalty, prohibited 


all teaching of doctrine, preaching,.or even. ethical 
E TN Now Shrine Shinto is. beginning. the 
metamorphosis from’a state cult of patriotism to 
a fully developed religion.. After 1945, most of the 
shrines incorporated .as religious bodies and some 
86,000 of them formed an association. Besides 
the Shrine Association Headquarters (Jinja Hon- 
cho) in Tokyo, there are associations (Jinja Cho) + 
at the prefectural- and sometimes local level. — 
Under their leadership, an effort is being made to 
develop doctrines and ethics, through.a priest- 
hood trained to: preach to and teach parishioners. 

The shrine priests.are also taking increasing in- 
terest in the social life of the people. Organizations 
for children, youths, and adults, nursery schools, | 
kindergartens, playgrounds, and other’ social-Wwel- 
fare activities are being promoted. It is too early 
to judge how effective this new extension will be. 


2 


Conroctaman is primarily.an ethical system’ 
based on the teachings of the. Chinese sage, Con- 
fucius, who lived in the sixth century B.C. Unlike 
the Chinese Taoists, who were concerned ‘with 
nature and its laws, Confucius was a. humanist 
and at the same-time a devout. observer of the 
ancestral faith. Confucian morality. extols the “five 
relations” : affection between father and son; respect 
and loyalty between lord and servant; harmony be- 
tween husband and wife; precedence between. elder: 
‘and younger brother; fidelity between friends. ` 

` In the Edo. Period, Confucianism was dominant 
and there were many institutions for'the study of 


* 
` 


„F 
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the classics and the wisdom of the sages. Outside 
these centers of learning, however, the cult as such 
never gained wide observance. It has gradually 
disappeared, until today the Yushima Seido in 
Tokyo is the only surviving Confucian temple in 
Japan. But the fundamental Confucian ethics 
have had a widespread and continuing influence, 
particularly in respect to family relations. 


Taoism, which came to Japan from China at- 


about the same time as Confucianism, has also 
had great influence. Like Confucianism, Taoism 
was not institutionalized in Japan, but many of 
its ideas: and techniques. penetrated the country 
and became a part of folk religion. Taoism, as used 
here; includes the dualism of Yang and Yin, the an- 
cient popular folk faith of the Chinese people, and 
also the more specific religious system based on a 


belief in the orderliness and harmony of the Way 


(Tao) of Nature. 

The practice of magic is still prevalent, both in 
most. Buddhist sects and at Shinto shrines. The 
charms-for sale are regarded as having efficacy in 
the fields of medicine, accident prevention, safe child- 
birth, and business prosperity. Numbered sticks, 
costing ten yen, are pulled out of boxes, and re- 
= veal printed fortunes; almanacs list lucky. and un= 
lucky -days. Possession by evil spirits (foxes, for 
example) is still feared, in many parts of Japan, 
and magical rites are used to exorcise spirits. 


3 
Donna is the religion founded in India in the 
sixth century B.C. by Siddartha Gautama, called 
the Buddha, or Enlightened One. He was primarily 
a moral teacher who appealed “to reason and to 
recognized human values” and urged his followers 
to cultivate “those tendencies and acts which 
produce and preserve the true values of life, and 
destroy life’s evils.” His followers, however, have 
created elaborate religious: systems which seem 
far removed from their mendicant Master. Bud- 
‘dhism has‘ all but disappeared in India, and for 
centuries has languished in China. But it is the 
faith of Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, and 
Laos, and one of the dominant faiths of Japan. The 
sacred scriptures of Buddhism are too numerous 
to mention, but- the Lotus Sutra is probably the 
most influential. 

_ Japanese Buddhism appears to give little impor- 
tance to the historical Buddha, Gautama. The 
‘emphasis is on other Buddhas and Buddhas-to-be! : 
Amida, Lord of the Pure Land: Kannon, the Merci- 
ful; Dainichi, the Cosmic’ Buddha; Yakushi, the 
Healing Buddha; and Jizo, the Protector ‘of Travel- 
ers and Children. 

Buddhism in J apan today has ‘five major di- 


_ i It was pan of the first Buddha’s belief that others in later 
"generations would attain sufficient enlightenment to continue 
and extend his teaching. 


visions: Tendai and Shingon, which came. from 
China early in the ninth century; Zen, which took 
root at the end of the twelfth century; and three 
schools originating in Japan — Jodo (Pure Land), 
Jodo Shin (True Pure Land), and Nichiren. 

' Of these the sect which is of most interest to the 
West is Zen. Though all Buddhist sects praise medi- 
tation, the intuitive Zen sects alone make it the sole 


. way to salvation through enlightenment. Simple 


living and strict self-discipline are prerequisites for 
the inner vision. The use of scriptures, symbols, 
and rites, as well as training in prescribed practices, 


are permissible and even often necessary; but they 


are never substitutes for meditation. Two common 
methods of Zen training are thé use of enigmatic 
questions to test the novice’s spiritual development, 
and brute force to startle him into.a new compre 
hension: of his problem. ~ 

Knowledge of the full texts of Buddhism i is still 
largely limited to the priesthood. The more im- 
portant ones have been:translated into Japanese 
and there are numerous small “shorter” -Sutras in 
a form handy for the layman. Perhaps the fact 
that Buddha preached for nearly fifty years and 
Jesus only three, partially explains why Buddhist 
scriptures are so bulky, in. contrast to the Bible. . 

Prayer as communion with: the deity is not 
characteristic of Japanese Buddhism. In the Pure 
Land sects, for example, prayer consists solely of 
praise and thanksgiving to Amida. The most. com- 
mon form of prayer is the repetition of sacred texts 
in temples by priests on behalf of the bereaved for 
the repose of the souls of beloved ones. 

Buddhism in postwar Japan has had. to face 
unprecedented difficulties, -attributable to- long 
years of government ‘regimentation, the country’s 
economic exhaustion, Occupation-sponsored re- 
forms such as religious freedom, land’ reform,. and 
social and spiritual unrest attendant upon defeat. 
Overbiirdened already by devastation of their tem- 
ples, death or dispersion of their followers, and 
depreciation of. their financial assets, Buddhist 
leaders were dismayed by what seemed an attempt 
to undermine and perhaps destroy Buddhism itself. 
For example, religious ‘freedom made secession 
possible, so that hundreds of‘ teniples, previously 
held together by government pressure, became i in- 
dependent. 

Furthermore, ‘separation of church and . state 
deprived many temples of their principal source of 
income: tenant farms and custodial: forest lands. 
The resultant confusion and loss of prestige were 
baffling. In addition, the Japanese feared (mis- 
takenly, as it turned out) an Occupation-sponsored 
expansiOn of Christianity; and they were deeply 
troubled — with good reason—by the mush- 
rooming of many aggressive religious movernents, 
including Tenrikyo. This last is a faith-healing sect 
founded in the mid-nineteenth century by “Miki 
Nakayama, a well-to-do farm woman who through 
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revelation in middle life. became convinced that she 
was the living shrine of Tenri-o-no-mikoto, the 
Parent God. A number of the several hundred 
new sects which. have burgeoned recently existed 
witliin the system of established religions before 
the war, protected by more classic sects. With the 
end of the war they emerged rapidly and have 
flourished because of their unique appeal in guar- 
. anteeing prosperity and health and because people 
have grown indifferent to the older sects. 
Modernity, natural disaster, war, and hard 
times have so seriously affected many Buddhist 
sects that they can no longer maintain their former 
elaborate establishments, with hundreds, and even 
thousands, of buildings in one center. 
monasteries still continue to-train their monks and 
carry on educational and eleemosynary work. And 
most of the major sects have flourishing universi- 
ties in Tokyo or Kyoto. Pilgrims throng the tem- 
ples in the festival seasons, but are not ordinarily 
seen in large numbers in city streets. Mendicant 
monks or priests are also inconspicuous as they go 
about their routine duties; the garb is not striking, 


and many of them wear the clothes of ordinary’ 


laymen. 

On the surface, local Buddhist temples appear to 
' have recovered much of their prewar strength, 
but the lack of a positive . program to hold the 
younger generation is causing the leaders concern. 
Some temples have established: nursery schools, 
kindergartens, and various vocational and cultural 
activities, many of which are income-producing. 
Flower-arrangement and Tea Ceremony classes are 
not uncommon, especially in Zen temples. There 
is more preaching than heretofore, and printed 
propaganda is constantly appearing. Mostly, how- 
ever, Buddhist priests must continue to depend on 
funerals and memorial services for their income. 
‘These are not always sufficient to support the tem- 
ples and the priests, so many have had to engage in 
oiner work besides. 

' The Buddhist Federation, composed of repre- 
sentatives of most of the sects, molds thought and 
develops co-operative action among Buddhist lead- 
ers on matters of common interest. Notably it has 
helped promote the World Fellowship of Buddhists 
which held its first conference in Ceylon (1950), its 
second in Tokyo (1952), and its third in Rangoon 
(1954). Foreign Buddhist leaders have been. fre- 
quently entertained here and a number of Japanese 
Buddhists have visited Southeast Asia and India 
for study and fellowship. In recent months this 
Federation has been absorbed into a Buddhist 
Association which:has a wider range of member- 
ship; and under this new organization Buddhism 
promises to play an important role in the reconcill- 
ation and cementing of tles among many countries 
of. Asia. 

Christianity first. packed Japan with the Portu- 


But the- 
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guese “discovery” in 1542-43. It was well re- 
ceived for commercial reasons, and began really to 
penetrate with the arrival of St. Francis Xavier in 
1549. After tumultuous years of alternating favor 
and persecution it was definitively suppressed in 
1637 and did not return until after the reopening 
of Japan by Commodore Perry in 1853. Today, 
Christianity is represented in Japan by the Catholic 
Church (with 171,785 estimated followers), the 
United Church of Christ (167,407), the Episcopal 
Church (32,000), the Orthodox Church (82,889), 
and smaller Protestant denominations too numer- 
ous to mention. Practically all have from one to 


‘several hundred foreign missionaries associated in 


their work. A National Christian Council, acting 
as co-ordinating agency, represents four Protestant — 
denominations and several related agencies com- 
prising about eighty per cent of the total number of 


` Protestants. An aggressive program of evangelism 


has been undertaken in the postwar period, but the 
total Christian membership is still less than one 
half of one per cent of the population. Their most ` 
noteworthy addition to the country’s institutional 
life has been the International Christian Uni- 
versity. 

The nearest thing to a universal. element i in all 
Japanese religions is that deep-seated regard for 
ancestors commonly called ancestor worship, which 
transcends sectarian lines. In other than Christian 
circles, the dead are normally referred to as Kami 
or Hotoke, Shinto and Buddhist terms respectively ` 
which are used also to designate -divine beings. 
According to traditional beliefs, the spirits of the 
departed can be called back to this world — usually 
by shamanistic -rites similar to those widespread 
throughout Asia. _ l 

In. modern Japan, services for the dead may vary 
in form from ordinary commemoration to naive 
worship, thanksgiving for their lives and virtues, 
prayers for their repose and protection, and incani- 
tations for their appeasement. Memorial tablets 
to the dead are customarily set on a family altar, 
food is offered for their delectation, and . their 
graves are visited at least once annually., The-mid- 
summer Obon, or Feast of Lanterns, and the vernal 
and autumnal equinoxes, are the principal occa- 
sions for commemoration. Regardless of. faith, 
social status, occupation; or geographical location, 
the sense of close relationship between the. living 


and the dead is the outstanding characteristic of 


the Japanese religious consciousness. . 

Although interfaith activity is still very limited, 
it is.greater than in prewar years. Just.as America 
has been the melting pot of a complex of all races, 
creeds, and nations, so, we may hope, Japan will 
continue to be a testing ground. for. religious co- 


operation. For is there any nation where so many 


faiths meet and work together for the common good? 
‘Translated by Shoko W atanake 


TWO SAMURAI TALES 


Romance and Realism in Old Japan 


by SAIKAKU IBARA 


AN UNBALANCED ACCOUNT ON 
NEW YEAR’S EVE 


AS NEW YEAR’s drew near, noisier and noisier be- 
came the cries of the vendors of holiday delicacies: 
kaya nuts, dried chestnuts, pine branches to put in 
the kitchen for good luck, and all festive things. 
Next door resounded the pounding of the New 
Year’s mochi-rice. But here in the Ronin’s house, 
not even the soot was yet swept away, not even his 
beard was shaved, though it was already the 28th 
of the month. And the dunning of the year-end bill 
collectors from the riceshops was such that he would 
- swing his sword into position for action and shout: 
“When I say, ‘Wait till New Year’s!’ I mean, ‘Wait 
till New Year’s!’” Such was our hero, a haughty 
but, unemployed Samurai named Naisuke Harada, 
who always tried to go crosswise through a straight 
and narrow world. Unable to live any longer in all 
of wide Edo, he had, for some four or five years, 
made his residence down here in Shinagawa, near the 
Fuji teashops. He had hardly enough firewood to 
warm the rice of a morning, or oil to light the lamp 
of an evening. 

But with New Year’s fast approaching, his pov- 
erty was even less bearable than usual. So he wrote 
a request for a loan to his wife’s elder brother, one 
Seian Nakarai, a doctor practicing near the Great 
Shrine of Kanda. Though-it was not the first such 
request, the good doctor did not feel able to aban- 
don his relative, so he wrapped up ten gold coins, 





These two traditional tales are taken from the collection 
called Tales from The Provinces, written in 1685 by the 
poet and novelist SAIKAKU IBARA. The illustrations are re- 
produced from Ukiyo-e style wood-block prints and were 
originally drawn by the author himself. 
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‘missing. 


and on top wrote the directions: “Gold pills for that 
disease called poverty; good for all ills.” And he 
sent it to his sister. 

Naisuke was overjoyed, and invited those fellow 
Ronin who were his boon companions to a New 
Year’s Eve drinking bout at his house. 

It was, by chance, a fine snowy evening, and, 
opening .wide his decrepit gate, Naisuke greeted 
each friend as he appeared. His guests numbered 
seven, each clad in garments of cheap imitation 
silk, with thin capes entirely unsuited to the wintry 
weather. Yet there was about each something that 
somehow recalled their former days of glory. 

After they had all made their formal salutations, 
their host came to the fore, saying: “Gentlemen, I 
am happy to inform you that, having been blessed 
by good fortune, I will be able to pay my debts and 
spend New Year’s Eve with you in just the way I 
might have wished.” 

To which they all shouted, “O lucky man!” 

“First of all,” he went on, “take a look at these 
masterly directions.” And, bringing out the packet 
of ten gold coins, he passed it around. All agreed 
it to be a most amusing prescription. Then followed 
round after round of wine. At last they sang the 
song of parting; all said that it had been a wonder- 
ful party, and apologized for Staying so late. The 
guests then set about putting aright the disorder 
of the table: they gathered together the wine 
utensils and appetizer dishes, urging further that 
the gold coins be put away in safety. But when 
the coins were gathered up, one of the ten was 
Everyone jumped up, shaking out the 
folds of his garment, and searched in every nook 
and cranny of the room. But nowhere was the 
coin to be found, and they had to conclude that it 
was lost. 
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But then Naisuke tactfully said, “Oh, I just 
remembered; I paid one of the coins for a long- 
standing debt.” But the others rejoined, “No, 
there were ten coins here a little while ago. It is 
very strange. Each must vindicate himself.” So, 
one by one, they rose and untied their sashes in 
order to be searched. But when the third man was 
reached, he made a wry face, and sat silent a 
moment. Then he drew himself up and said, “I 
am caught in an unfortunate situation. There is 
no need to search me: I do have one gold coin with 
me. I can only acquiesce in my fate; my life is 
yours.” Thus did he resign himself. 

But the others in unison protested, “It-is not 
impossible that even the poorest of Ronin should 
possess a. coin of gold!” 

And he answered them, “As for the provenance 
of the coin, I obtained it yesterday for the sale of 
my fine and long-cherished Tokujo Goto poignard 
to the dealer Juzaemon for an ounce of gold. But, 
the situation being what it is, I accept my fate. 
Only this I request, from the friendship you have 
all borne me, that after I am gone you will search 
for the lost coin, and cleanse this humiliation from 
my body. I beseech you!” And without further 
‘ado, he put his hand to his sword. But just then 
someone shouted, “The money is here!” and pulled 
a coin forth from the shadow of an oil lamp. 


_ All present breathed a sigh of relief, and were ` 


commenting on the need of acting with care in 
such matters, when from the kitchen their host’s 


‘wife could be heard crying, “I’ve found the coin ` 


in here!” And indeed she then appeared with a 
lacquer tray, the gold coin stuck on it. The tray 
had contained wild potatoes boiled with soy sauce, 
and somehow the steam and heat had caused the 
coin to adhere to the lacquer. That was perfectly 
logical, but . . . there were now eleven gold coins. 
The guests then laughingly shouted that the steady 





augmentation of their host’s wealth was certainly 
an auspicious sign. s 

But Naisuke said, “The coins, which were but 
nine, I mistakenly thought were ten. But, while 
we were searching, they became eleven. Clearly 
one of you had a gold coin on him which he con- 
tributed to help clear up this very difficult situa- 
tion. Now, I cannot keep this extra piece of gold; 
I must return it to its owner.” 

But not one of his guests stepped forward. A 
curious stillness fell over the party. And though 
the night .was nearly over and the cocks beginning 
to crow, no one would rise to leave. 

Finally Naisuke spoke: “There being no other 
solution, let me handle this in my own way.” To 
this they all gave their consent. Whereupon Nai- 
suke, placing the gold coin in a small wooden box, 
put the box on a large stone in his garden. Then, 
saying, “Whoever owns this coin, let him please 
take it with him,” he had his guests rise and leave, 
one by one, shutting the door behind each. Seven 
times he did this, till all the guests departed. 
Then Naisuke took up a candle and went out to 
examine the box, and he found the coin gone. 

Whether it was for Naisuke’s adroit handling of 
the situation, or for his guests’ apt response, we 
cannot but consider it a denouement worthy of 
the spirit of the Samurai. 


A LOVE POEM WRITTEN ON A FOLDING FAN 


Unver the cherry blossoms. of Ueno Park even the 
troublesome restraints imposed upon ladies of high 
rank by life in a Dawmyo-lord’s austere mansion 
could be forgotten, and these first flutterings of 
spring made their spirits light and gay. Secluded 
within an enclosure formed by hanging bright 
robes on ropes between the trees, the Davmyo’s 
ladies, with elegant songs embroidered on their 
kimonos, might well be judged a sight more at- 
tractive even than the cherry blossoms themselves. 

Toward sundown, a lady who appeared to be 
the Daimyo’s consort set in motion first a van- 
guard bearing halberds and baggage, then a pro- 
cession of highly decorated lacquer palanquins 
bearing the.ladies. Among these could be seen, . 
through an opening in the palanquin’s curtains, 
one more beautiful: than all the rest. She was 
perhaps twenty years of age, and the like of her 
was not to be found even among all the far-famed 
fair ladies of Japan. 

A young man, circling about her palanquin, had 
been staring at her as though transfixed. He seemed 
to be a manservant of middle rank, and did not 
appear the type which usually attracts women. But 
now by some strange fate he had lost his heart 
to a maiden of such high birth that he could never 
have any hope of success. Yet such was the at- 
traction that he followed after the procession and, 
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. inquiring of one of the footmen, learned only that 
she was the exalted niece.of a certain great Daimyo. 

But he managed to find the mansion where she 
lived, and sought employment there. To his good 
fortune, he -was given a position. Thus two years 
passed, he acting as her lackey wherever she went. 
And, fate being the strange thing it is, as he at- 
tended day by day the palanquin in which she 
rode, she came at last to be moved by his protes- 
tations of the love he bore her, and before long she 
had lost her heart to him. 


At last, unable to rid her mind of thoughts of © 


him, she instructed one of her maidservants, to 
throw a black lacquered fan into the room where 
he and the other menservants were quartered. The 
pages and footmen gathered round, teasing him 
about a supposed affair with the maidservant; but 
he stopped their mouths with gifts of wine. That 
-evening, alone, he opened up the fan, and saw 
immediately handwriting which was not that of 
any maidservant. ‘The poem on the fan was the 
maidén’s admission of her love, and reading it over 
carefully several times, he saw that the meaning 
was: “If you really love me, this very night you 
must take me away with you. I will dress as a 
boy and go secretly to the garden gate. ‘Treat this 
as you would your life.” He was overwhelmed 
with gratitude, and determined that even though 
~ they should tear him to pieces... 


Waiting for her as appointed, he saw her appear 


just as.she had written, disguised as a page-boy. 
Together they slipped out the gate and went se- 
cretly tó the house of a friend on Kawarake Street. 


And he sheltered them. Later they rented a se-. 


cluded little house on a back street, and there, 
unknown to any, lived together as man and wife. 

But, they had made their flight without any 
preparation, and, finding no way to make a live- 
lihood, .they pawned the small sword which she 
had carried, and lived awhile on the proceeds 
therefrom. But soon there was no money left. So 
every ‘night the man would go out selling medi- 
cines, but with little profit. At last, there being 
no other alternative, the girl began to take in 
laundry — work to which she was bo little accus- 
tomed that it was pitiful to see. Indeed, the people 
in the neighborhood: began to think that there was 
something strange about these two. 

Meanwhile, fifty men were daily sent from the 
Daimyo’s mansion to search out his niece’s where- 
abouts.: More than six months passed, but they 
finally found her. The two were surrounded by a 
large group of Samura, and the man tied strongly 
with a rope. 


the law. 


That very night he was executed. The:girl was 
shut up in a room. And she was let know that; as 
the child of a Samurai, the only path left her was 
self dispatch. But she showed no such intention. 
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Finally came word from the Daimyo- himself; 
that there could be no more delay in her fate, 
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‘however much, as a weak woman, she might fear 


death. And he sent a messenger to tell her: “It is 
‘And although I sympathize with -you, 
you have been unchaste and-you must die.” 

But she answered him, saying: “I was born 
with the rights of a human being. That a woman 
should have but a single husband, that -is only 
proper; that- I should have loved a man of such 
low birth is but the inscrutable working of fate. 
Know you not the real meaning of unchastity? 
That a woman possessed of a husband should love 
another man, or that, having been separated by 
death, she should seek another husband — these 
are unchastity. But for a woman-without a hus- 
band to spend her life with one man cannot be called 
unchastity. And for a person ‘of lowly birth to be 
taken in marriage, there are many-precedents. You 
have murdered a man who was without guilt.” 
And she wept bitter tears. 

Then, in order to devote her life to prayer for 
the soul of her mate, with her own hand she cut 
off her hair, and’ entered a nunnery. 

Translated by Richard Lane 


CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE ART 


Some Examples of its Various Tendencies 


by CHISABUROH F. YAMADA and JAMES LAUGHLIN 


A 


nese painting and sculpture which toured the 
United States two years ago amazed the Amer- 
ican museum public with its revelation of a tradi- 
tion comparable in vigor if not in range to that of 
the more familiar European art heritage. But the 
most: modern of these national treasures’ was dated 
only 1837 and the public was left with a tantalizing 
curiosity about the art of Japan today which has 
been only partially satisfied by occasional reproduc- 
tions in magazines, the San Francisco show of 1952 
and a few one-man displays at New York galleries. 
Has Japanese art been able to maintain the tech- 
nical virtuosity of its great past? Have its basic 
concepts remained entirely Oriental in character, 
or, as with music and technology, have importations 
from the West been so enthusiastically adopted as 
almost'to obliterate the native strains? The repro- 
ductions which follow, chosen. by. the editors ‘with 


Te magnificent. exhibition .of classical Japa- 


the guidance of Dr. Chisaburoh F. Yamada, who. 


has also most graciously supplied the background 
for these notes, may perhaps provide some tentative 
answers to such questions — tentative assuredly be- 
cause Japan today, its social structure, its culture, 
the very character of its people, is in transition, 
moving with a rapidity for which there appears to 





Dr. Cuisasuron F. YAMADA, born in 1908, ts Professor 


of History of Art at Kyoritsu Women’s University and a- 


member of the Executive Committee of the National Museum 


1 


of Modern Art in Tokyo. He took his doctorate at the ` 


University of Berlin, and in 1935 published in German a 
book on The Chinese Influence on European Baroque and 
Rococo Art. He is now in New York preparing a study of 
contemporary American art. James Laucuuin, Publisher 
of Perspectives and New Directions Books, visited Japan 
„last spring to assemble material for this collection. - 


be no precedent in history toward new patterns of 
which we cannot yet discern the final form. 

Before we look at this little collection of pictures, 
a word about the artistic climate which has pro- 
duced them. It is really no very gross sentimentali- 
zation to say that almost every Japanese is in-some 
degree an artist. Japanese girls are taught the art 
of flower arrangement by their mothers and even 
the poorest home will have its tokonoma niche where 
flowers are displayed beneath a cherished painting. 
Japanese gardens are perhaps the most beautiful in 
the world, an integral part of the architectural 
setting in which not profusion of bloom and color 
but subtle contrasts of green shades and carefully 
planned relationships of green shapes are the key- 
note. And nowhere has nature produced ms 
more lovely, more poetic, than in Japan. . 

The calligraphy which J apanese children learn in « 
school is in itself a discipline in line, its effect evident 
in the pleasing appearance of the simplest designa- 
tion over a shop doorway. The austerity and func-- 
tionalism of Japanese domestic architecture is a 
lesson in the use of space. And while the annual 
excursions to see the cherry blossoms may often be 
the occasion for some very cheerful sake-bibbing, 
the custom of moon viewing is still practiced with 
a deep sincerity of feeling. - 

To a visiting artist Japan must seem too good to 
be true. In what other country will he find that 
department stores compete for customers by mount- 
ing weekly exhibitions of the best art in handsome 
galleries, or that newspapers vie with each other to 
sponsor the most elaborate and comprehensive 
survey shows of contemporary painting? To be sure, 
the viewers who crowd these galleries all day, 
pausing earnestly before each picture as if the very 
fact that the artist had intended a work of art could 
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command their respect; come more to look than to 
buy. These are not the counterparts of the prosper- 
ous shoppers in New York’s 57th Street but more 
- the housewives or working people to be found in 
Macy’s or Woolworth’s. Yet their number, and 
their eagerness, must certainly give the Japanese 
painter a sense of public acceptance, of importance 
in the community, such as few American artists 
can ever enjoy. Probably no more Japanese ar- 
tists than American win through to economic se- 
curity, achieving the fame that brings big prices 
from rich collectors, but at least the hardships of a 
career in art are balanced by a general respect and 
appreciation. 


2 


Or THE paintings reproduced in our collection per- 
haps the one which most plainly shows the vitality 
of the classical tradition is the section of Kokei 
Kobayashi’s scroll The Tale of Dojojt (Plate 1) 
which tells again the old legend of a young Buddhist 
novice who took refuge in the Dojoji monastery to 
escape a lady who had fallen in love with him. She 
changed herself into a dragon and the novice hid 
under a great bronze bell. The dragon-lady could 
not get him out but her passion was so burning that 
it melted the bell and with it the unfortunate novice. 
In the final scene of the scroll the artist has painted 
cherry trees blooming peacefully many years after 
the flames of passion have consumed’ themselves. 
Japanese scroll paintings are done on long strips 
of. paper, usually about: twelve inches high, which 
are rolled from-one spindle to another. The compo- 
sition develops continuously from right to left, 
telling, as the scroll is unrolled, a story which moves 


through time and which may be seen from several ` 


points of view so that there is no fixed, inclusive 
use of space. Kobayashi, now a man in his seven- 
ties, goes back in this type of painting to the 
Yamato-e style which flourished from the Heian 
through the Kamakura Period (794 to 1333); he is 
- also'inspired by old Chinese masterpieces. 

_ A second painting by Kobayashi, Cranes (Plate 4), 
illustrates another of the characteristic physical 
forms of traditional Japanese art — the Kakemono, 
an oblong silk hanging shaped to fit in the tokonoma 
niche of the living room. The present Kakemono 
form-was brought to Japan from China about the 


13th century and little is known about the original ° 


function of the two cloth strips which hang from the 
top of it, but they are still retained, their placement 


being a calculated part of the proportion of. the 


whole mounting. Classic Kakemono paintings were 
usually vertical but here the artist has used the 
horizontal shape of a folding fan which has an 
auspicious meaning in Japan. Kobayashi did this 
picture for a friend’s anniversary —— the white 
cranes signify long life. The clouds are done in 
platinum dust sprinkled over a gold background. 
The traditional technique for scroll and Kakemono 


painting uses either Chinese ink or opaque water 
color applied on silk or paper with a deft, unerring 
brush stroke which cannot be painted over with an- 
other color, as can oil on canvas. The artist must 
know his form before his hand moves and hundreds 
of sketches may precede the final work. Paintings 


are, classified as “Japanese style” or “ Western 


style” by the kind of paint and surface employed 
rather than by stylistic treatment. Gyoshu Hay- 
ami’s delicate rendering of cherry branches in 
flower, Scent in ‘the Dusk (Plate 2), is not only 
“Japanese style” in technique but in its decorative 
stylization is characteristic of the classic treatment 
of forms in which the beauty of nature was repre- 
sented through highly subjective vision. To the 
Occidental “subjective naturalism” may seem a _ 
contradiction in terms, but, as Dr. Yamada points 
out, it follows inevitably from the Japanese con- 
ception of man’s relation to the outer world. 

The venerable Taikan Yokoyama (whose por- 
trait sketched by Sotaro Yasui we see in Plate 6) is 
one of the immortals of contemporary Japanese art. 
He has idealized the sacred mountain, Fujiyama, in 
scores of different moods and perspectives. With as- 
tonishing virtuosity he has combined water color and 
ink in a personal technique which permits him in one 
painting to please the many with a scene of romantic 
beauty and the few with an abstract patterning 
of space and volume. From Hayami’s cherry flowers 
to Yokoyama’s Mt. Fuji After Rain (Plate 3), we 
have moved from the minute to the monumental, 
yet both are examples of subjective naturalism. 
Dr. Yamada explains it thus: “Japanese art of the 
past was based on the typical Japanese attitude of 
perceiving the outer world not in opposition to the 
self, but regarding the self as part of the universe. 
The world was apprehended intuitively. This atti- 
tude did not foster empirical natural science in our 
history but created art of unique beauty — an art 


with no conflict between image and perception, an 


art of complete empathy and at the same time of 


- abstraction.” For the Japanese public today Yoko- 


yama’s work is a reassuring link with the past. 
Another contemporary artist who has success- 
fully linked the old and the new is Heihachiro 
Fukuda, a painter now in his early sixties. His First 
Snowfall (Plate 5) is a good example of what Dr. 
Yamada means by “the world apprehended in- 
tuitively.” In this sumple picture of steppingstones 
in a garden thinly covered with snow, Fukuda is 
trying to present the intrinsic beauty revealed in a 
small section of nature in an abstract form which is 
in itself beautiful and at the same time symbolic. 


_ By the most severe elimination of what is not essen- 


tial — and we can imagine how many sketches must 
have preceded the final selection of shapes and place- 
ment of the stones in relation to each other — he 
has expressed a whole complex of emotion. In the 
same way a Japanese poet uses the austere, highly 
disciplined Haiku form of only 17 syllables to convey 














l1 Koxer Kopayasut: Scene from The Tale of Dojoji Scroll 
Collection of the Artist, Tokyo 





2 Gyosnu Hayamr: Scent in the Dusk 
Private Collection, Kyoto 





3 ‘Tarkan Yokoyama: Mt. Fuji after Rain 
Private Collection, Tokyo 





4 Koxrr Kopayasut: Cranes 5 Hermacutro Fuxupa: The First Snowfall 
Collection Kohei Okamoto, Kamakura Collection of the Artist, Kyoto 
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8 Serox Marpa: Portrait of Yasuzaemon Matsunaga 
Collection Yasuzaemon Matsunaga, Odawara 





9 Seron Magna: Preliminary Study 


for Portrait of Yasuzaemon Matsunaga 
Collection Risuke Saito, Kamakura 


T Kryoxata Kasuraat: Grass of Summer 
Collection Shinkich? Miwa, Tokyo 
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10 Yuxmmwo Yasupa: The Eclipse 
Collection Bungoro Yamazaki, Ome 
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11 Sremo Taxeucnt: Fighting Cocks 
Collection Kishichiro Okura, Tokyo 





12 Ryvuzasuro Umenara: The Palace in Peking 
Collection Moritatsu Hosokawa, Tokyo 


13 Soraro Yasui: Landscape near Atami 
Collection Oki Electric Company, Tokyo 








I4 Yukiko Katsura: “Giddap!” 
Collection of the Artist, Tokyo 
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15 Sumo Munakata: Sky, Wind, Fire and Water 
Wood-block print 
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16 Snos: Hamapa: Pottery Vase 
Collection of the artist 





19 Tzuruzo Isun: Dancing Girl 
Private collection, Tokyo 





17 Rosansry Krraogt: Shino Ware Plate 
Collection Fukudaya Hotel, Tokyo 





20 Suro Kasacı: Abstraction 
Private collection, Tokyo 





18 Sasro Hasecawa: Symbols of the Tea Ceremony 
Lithograph 
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21 Umeraro Azecui: Mountain Climber 
Wood-block print 





22 Kosutrro Oncut: Things Japanese 
Collection James Laughlin, New York 
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23 Kryrosunı Sarro: Red Flower 
Wood-block print 
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themes rich in iieo of ' profound meaning. 

In describing the subjective vein in Oriental art, 
Professor F. S. C. Northrop speaks of “immediately 
apprehended aesthetic factors”? which override the 
“three-dimensional, common-sense, external ob- 
ject.” The painter must represent his own inner 
image of what to him is real. And he places it, so 
to speak, in a void. We see this concept fused 
with our familiar Western concept of a storytelling 
picture’in one of the outstanding masterpieces of 
contemporary Japanese art, Yukihiko Yasuda’s 
Eclipse (Plate 10). Painted in 1926, when the artist 
was 42, it-re-creates the tragedy of a Chinese em- 
peror whose death was foretold to his favorite 
mistress by a solar eclipse. The emperor is tending 


the girl, who has fainted from the shock. Notable. 


in this painting, as in the Kobayashi Dojo scroll 


and in Takeuchi’s Fighting Cocks (Plate 11), is. 


the classic Oriental treatment of space. A Chinese 
bedstead is faintly indicated but its background is 
obscure. An Italian painter of: the Renaissance, 
retelling a comparable legend, would surely have 
filled in ‘a- detailed background of “deep space” 


landscape or architecture in thé tradition of “frame ` 


painting” which presupposes a frame or border 
separating the spectator from the pictured. world, 
a concrete space like a stage scene. But for the 
Oriental artist the subject is placed in an expanding: 
space which has no. sharp boundaries and ‘with: 
which even the time element is merged i in the un- 
folding scroll. Dr. Yamada calls this “internally 
apprehended space.” 

In the Edo Period an element of realism was 
brought into Japanese painting by the 18th century 
Maruyama school, perhaps in response to the taste 
of the rich mercantile class which, as it rose to 
power, began to patronize the arts. The wonderfully 
colored Fighting Cocks (Plate 11) of Seiho Takeuchi 
(1864-1942) are in this tradition. And they are 
typical of the countless pictures of animals, birds, 
and fishes which one sees everywhere in Japan. 


The Japanese are deeply fascinated by such living. 


forms. In bad art they become sentimentalized — 
one sees many “cute” little kittens done in a sugary, 
though always delicate, style —— but at their best, 


as with Takeuchi, they are as strong as European. 


still-life painting, with subtleties of composition 
which give them the power of abstraction. 

The art of Japan which is perhaps best known to 
the West is the colored wood-block print which also 
developed in the Edo Period, under the patronage 
of a rising bourgeois class. Its two chief types 
were the Ukiyo-e pictures of -human figures ‘and, 
later, a new kind of landscape, best exemplified by 
Hiroshige (1797-1858.)! Both were more objective, 
more realistic, than the “inner visions” of the. 
older schools, but. they remained, in a different ` 


~ 1The Atlantic's cover for January is reproduced from Hiro- 
shige’s print, Miya, Station Number 41, which ‘depicts a palan- 
quin station on the road between Tokyo’and Kyoto. 


“volume through color values. 


way, extremely stylized and so produced; in the 
landscapes at least, a new vein of visual poetry. 
Ukiyo-e is translated “pictures of this fleeting 
world,” and took its motifs from the daily life of 
the middle and lower classes: scenes on the streets 
and in the amusement quarters, portraits of famous 
Kabuki actors and beauties of-the demimonde, 
illustrations for stories such as Saikaku Ibara’s 
sketches for his Samurat Tales in this collection. 

As Nyozekan Hasegawa tells us-in his essay, 
Ukiyo-e prints and picture books were produced in 


. enormous quantity, becoming an important medium 


of popular education. They were so cheap and 
plentiful that exporters used old ones to wrap’ 
products sent for sale in Europe. Thus they were 
discovered by 19th-century Impressionist painters 
in France who sent for more, starting a vogue 
which strongly influenced modern Western paint- 
ing. As we shall see, the most interesting con- 
temporary work in wood block has taken. other 
directions, but the Ukiyo-e tradition survives vigor- 
ously today in the work of painters such as Kiyokata 
Kaburagi, who blends it with a touch of Western 
realism. His Grass of Summer (Plate 7) portrays 
a young girl dressed in dance costume: flowered 
summer kimono, an obi sash, flowers in a raised 
coiffure, and the fan used for gesturing in dance. 
Japanese portraiture has a long and rich tradition 
which goes back to the art of China and Korea. 
One of the best “Japanese style” portrait painters 
today i is Seison Maeda, born in 1885, who has also 


. done some. remarkable scroll paintings in the old 


Yamato-e style. His subject in the expressive 
character study we reproduce, Mr. Yasuzaemon 
Matsunaga, i is a retired industrialist. Plate 8 shows 
the completed portrait and Plate 9 is the final 
preliminary sketch for it. 


3 


We vrorn now from pictures done in “Japanese 
style” with ink and water color to those in “ Western 
style”, or oils. In the wave of Western influence 
which swept Japan in the Meiji and Taisho Periods 
art forms were absorbed along with technology and 
it is safe to say that today two thirds of the pro- 
fessional painters in Japan are working in oil. 
Their various styles are similar to those found 
in Europe and the United States, ranging from 


naturalistic realism ` to non-objective abstraction. 


Among the most interesting are those who seek to 
use European technique in a Japanese way. Ryuza- 
buro Umehara’s Palace in Peking (Plate 12)‘is such 
an attempt. _Umehara, born in 1888, studied with 
Renoir in France and was later influenced by 
Matisse, before perfecting his.own style. i 

Another of thè elder Japanese oil painters who 
studied in France is Sotaro Yasui who was attracted 
to Cezanne’s method of representing space and. 
Yasui. excels in 
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landscape, using distortion and expressive line to 
capture the beauty of nature, as in Landscape near 
Atami (Plate 13), but he is also a gifted portraitist, 
‘as witness our Plate 6, his sketch of Yokoyama. 
Among the younger painters, Miss Yukiko Kat- 
sura applies a surrealist approach to purely Japanese 
motifs in a cartoon-like style that is most effective 


for satire. In “Giddap!” (Plate 14), which uses. 


bamboo leaf and textile motifs, her politicians 
might well be.urging the Japanese donkey to pursue 
the carrot of the American dollar. 


One of the most popular forms of Japanese art © 


has always been the decorative folding screen. 
While few “Western style” artists find its shape 
congenial, Shiko Munakata has boldly composed in. 
his Sky, Wind, Fire and Water (Plate 15) a two-fold 


screen with two very large wood-block prints tinted’ 


with color applied to the back of thin paper. He 
has given an almost whimsical modern treatment 
to the Four Elements of Chinese cosmology. 

The early work of another print-maker, Kiyoshi 
Saito, born in 1907, suggests the influence of Vuil- 


lard, but his Red Flower (Plate 23) is typical of his — 
more recent work which displays sure command of 


a highly individual idiom. Umetaro Azechi’s 
Mountain Climber (Plate 21), one of a series on 
Alpme subjects, gives us further proof of the vitality 
of the wood-block technique today. 

Koshiro Onchi, born in 1892, ingeniously com- 
bines actual materials from nature with wood 
blocks in „his distinctive color prints. Inspired 
perhaps by European collage and frottage, or Chinese 
rubbings, he made his Things Japanese (Plate 22) 
by applying color to pieces of seaweed _ (a staple of 
the Japanese diet), two pond-lily leaves and a flower- 
ing branch from his garden and then pressing his 
paper against them. 

We represent Sabro Hasegawa with a litho- 
graph but he is also a leading painter of the younger 
generation, who, like Saito, has had shows in New 
York. Born in 1906, Hasegawa is prominent in the 
school which is adapting traditional Japanese callig- 


raphy to modern abstract design. "His Symbols of 
the Tea Ceremony (Plate 18) makes a formal pattern 
of the ideograms for Harmony, Respect, Cleanliness 
and Tranquillity — principles which are the very 
essence of the Tea Ceremony and all that it-means 
in Japanese life. 

Mr. Morita has more to tell us about the Tea 
Ceremony in his essay on architecture. For this 
ritual a Japanese always reserves his most precious 
ware,. Usually the tea bowls will be heirlooms, but 
remarkably beautiful pottery is being produced 
today in the kilns of Japan for those who need new 
pieces. The work of village craftsmen has received 
fresh inspiration from Soetsu Yanagi, Director of 
Tokyo’s Folk Art Museum, and artist-potters such 
as Kanjiro Kawai, Shoji Hamada and Rosanjin 
Kitaoji. Hamada’s-vase (Plate 16) and Kitaoji’ S 
Shino Ware plate (Plate 17) show how these men 
are blending in pottery traditional elements of 
calligraphy and decorative line with interesting 
glazes and-a modern abstract sense of design. 

Among the greatest glories of Japanese classical. 
art are the carved figures of the early period when 
Buddhism first -flourished in Japan. But today, - 
perhaps because the religious inspiration is less 
strong, or perhaps because there is little market for 
it among collectors, sculpture lags far behind paint- 
ing both in quality and quantity. Some good work 


_ is being done im the field, however, and Tsuruzo 


Ishii’s wood carving of a Dancing Girl (Plate 19) 
is typical of the more traditional -styles, while 
Sueo Kasagi’s Abstraction (Plate 20) reflects the 
modern Western influence on the younger sculptors. 

Contemporary Japanese art is in a transitional 
phase. Western styles and techniques are being 
assimilated, sometimes with too great a degree of 
imitation. But when the new forms have been 
mastered and digested, an art will surely emerge 
which will again be thoroughly Japanese in, char- 
acter. The public climate is propitious and an 
incomparable heritage inspires the artist in Japan 
to live up to the achtevement of the past. 


THE NEW ROAD OF KOIDE 


by Sakutaro Hagiwara - 


The‘road that has newly been opened here 
Goes, I suppose, straight to the city. 

- I stand at a crossway of the new road, 
Uncertain of the lonely horizon. 
Dark, melancholy day. 


_ The sun is low over the roofs of the houses. 

~ The unfelled trees in the wood stand sparsely. 
How; how, to restore myself to what I was? 
On this road I rebel against and will not travel, 
The new trees have all been felled. 


Translated by Donald Keene 
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IN PRAISE OF SHADOWS 
A Prose Elegy 
by JUNICHIRO TANIZAKI. 


An English Adaptation by Edward Seidensticker 


nese as the greatest writer among them, 

damned by others as a sentimental reaction- 
ary. He is in any case extremely famous, and one 
can hope that some day he will be better known 
` abroad than he is now. 

In his youth he was fascinated with the West. 
Since his middle years, howevér, he has turned 
strongly back to the Japanese past, and more than 
one of his novels can be read as a lament for a 
tradition. that is being killed by influences’ from 
the West. “In Praise of Shadows” (Jn-et Raisan) 
is a long essay published in 1934, in which Tanizaki 
sums up what he feels Japan has lost in becoming 
modern. In brief, it is his view that the.traditional 
Japanese arts thrived in the shade, and that the 
glaring light of the Twentieth Century is destroy- 
ing them. Anyone who has winced at the violent 
cerises and magentas-of the modern Kabuki can see 
what he means when he suggests at the end of the 
essay that we try turning down the lights. 

‘The work begins with a survey of the difficulties 
_ awaiting him who would build an uncompromisingly 
Japanese house. He of course wants modern con- 
veniences, Tanizaki grants, but he finds that the 
rococo gas heater and the snarling electric fan 
quite wreck the harmony of his scheme, and worse 


Jes TANIZAKI is praised by some Japa- 





Junicntro TanwzaKi was born in Tokyo in 1886 but now 
lives in Kyoto. His early writing was somewhat influenced 
by French and British literature, but in recent years he has 
turned more for inspiration to the spirit of the Japanese 
classics. One of his finest novels, Some Prefer Nettles, will 
soon be published in translation in this country . . . This 
version of In Praise ‘of Shadows first appeared in the 
October number of Japan Quarterly; a new English-language 
review published by the Asahi newspaper. 


yet he finds the most poetic of all spots in the 
Japanese house, the shady, moss-grown toilet, 
invaded by tiles and shiny new appliances. But it 
is hard to reject all these challenges to good taste. 
“There are those,” Tanizaki says, “who hold 
that as long as`a house keeps out the cold and as 
long as food keeps off starvation, it matters little 
what they look like. And indeed for even the stern- 
est ascetic the fact remains that a snowy day is 
cold, and there is no denying the impulse to accept , 
the services of a heater if it happens to be there in 
front of one, no matter how cruelly its inelegance 


may shatter the spell of the day. But it. is on oc- 


casions like this that I always think how différent 
everything would be if we in the Orient had de- 
veloped our own science. Suppose for instance that 
we had developed our own physics and chemistry: 
would not the techniques and industries based on 
them have taken a different form, would not -:our 
myriads of gadgets, our medicines, the products of 
our industrial arts — would they not have suited 
our national temper better than they do? ... 
“To take a trivial example near at hand: I wrote 


-a magazine article recently comparing the writing 


brush with the fountain pen, and in the course of 
it I remarked that if the device had been invented. 
by the ancient Chinese or Japanese it would surely 
have had a tufted end like our writing brush. The 
ink would not have been this bluish color but rather > 
black, something like India ink, and it would have 
been made to seep down from the handle into the 
brush. And since we would then have found it in- 
convenient to write on Western paper, something 
near Japanese paper — even under mass produc- 


- tion, if you will — would have been most in de- 
- mand. Foreign ink and pen would not be as popular 


as they are, the talk of discarding our system of 
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‘writing for Roman letters would be less noisy, 
people would still feel an afféction for the old 
system. But more than that: our thought and our 
literature might not be imitating the West as they 
_are, they might have pushed forward into new 
- regions quite on their own. An insignificant little 
piece of writing equipment, when one thinks of it, 
may have had a vast, almost boundless influence on 
our culture. 

_“But I know as well as anyone that I am dream- 
ing, and that having come this far we cannot turn 
back. I know that I am only grumbling to myself 
and demanding the impossible. If my complaints 
are taken for what they are, however, there can 
be no harm in considering how unlucky we have 
been, what losses we have suffered, in comparison 
with the Westerner. The Westerner has been able 
to move forward in ordered steps, while we have 
met-a superior civilization and have had to surren- 
der to it, and we have had to leave a road we have 
followed ‘for thousands of years: The missteps and 
inconveniences this has caused have, I think, been 
many. If we had been left. alone we might not be 
much farther now materially than we were five 
hundred years ago. Even now in. the Indian and 
Chinese countryside life no doubt. goes on much as 
it did when Buddha and Confucius were alive. 
But we would have gone only in a direction that 
suited us. ‘We would have gone ahead very slowly, 
and yet it is not impossible that we would one 
day have discovered our own substitute for the 
trolley, the radio, the airplane of today. They 
would have been. no borrowed mechanisms, but 
rather the tools of our own culture, suited to us . 

“Western paper is to us. no more than something 
to be used, but the texture of Chinese paper and 
Japanese paper gives us a certain feeling of warmth, 
of calm.and repose. Even the same white could as 
well be one color for Western paper and another 
for our own. Western paper turns away the light, 
while ours seems to take it in, to envelop it gently, 
like the soft surface of a first snowfall. It makes no 
sound when- it is crumpled or folded, it is quiet 
and pliant to the touch as the leaf of a tree. 

“In general, we find it hard to be really at home 
with things that shine and glitter; The Westerner 
uses silver and steel and nickel tableware, and 
polishes it to a fine brilliance, but we object to the 
practice. - While we do sometimes use silver for tea- 
kettles, decanters, or sake cups, we prefer not to 
polish it. On the contrary, we begin to enjoy it only 
when the luster has worn off, when it has begun to 
take on a dark, smoky: patina. Almost every 
householder has had to scold an insensitive maid 
who has polished away the tarnish so patiently 
achieved ... 

“The Chinese love jade. That strange lump of 
stone with its faintly muddy light, like the crys- 
tallized air of the centuries, melting dimly, dully 


back, deeper and deepér — are. not we’ Orientals 


the only ones who know its charm? We cannot 
say ourselves what it is that we find in this stone. 
It quite lacks the brightness of a ruby or an emerald 
or the glitter of a diamond. But this much we can © 
say: when we see that shadowy surface, we think 
how Chinese it is, we seem to find in its cloudiness 
the accumulated sediment of the long Chinese 
past, we think how appropriate it is that the Chinese ` 
should admire that surface and that shadow. It is 
the same with’ crystals. Crystals have recently 
been imported in large quantities from Chile, but 
Chilean crystals are too bright, too clear. We have 
long had crystals of our own, their clearness always 
moderated, made graver, by a certain cloudiness. 
.. . We do not dislike everything that shines, but 
we prefer a pensive shadow to a thin transparence.” 

It is this “pensive shadow” that the modern 
world seems bent on destroying. Half.the terror of 
going to a dentist, Tanizaki says, isin being con- 
fronted with all the new equipment which the 
bright young doctor has brought back from -Amer- 
ica. The glitter only upsets the Japanese. He needs | 
his shadows, and the things he has created are best _ 
set off by shadows. There is lacquer ware, for in- 
stance. In a bright light it looks gaudy. In the 
candlelight of an old Kyoto restaurant Tanizaki 
first. knew its beauty: “Our lacquer ware... 
should be left in the dark, a part here and a part. 
there picked up by a faint light. Its floridity re- 
cedes into the darkness, and one has an inexpressi- 
ble feeling of depth: and mystery, of but partly 
suggested overtones. The -sheen of the lacquer, 
set out in the night, reflects the wavering candle- 
light, announcing the drafts that find their way 
from time to time into even, this quiet room .. . 
and-if the lacquer is taken away much of. the spell 
disappears from the dream world built by that 
strange light of candle and. torch, that wavering 
light beating the pulse of the night. Indeed the 
thin, . impalpable, faltering light, picked up as 
though little rivers were running through the room, 
as though little pools had collected here and there, 
lacquers a pattern on the surface of the night 
itself.” 


` 


2 


|; is Tanizaki’s theory that the deep, heavy roof 
of the Japanese house threw its shadow over tradi- 
tional Japanese culture. In Western architecture, 
particularly Gothic, walls and ‘buttresses are 
pushed up and up to support as high a pinnacle as 
possible. In Japan, on the other hand, the roof is 
laid out on pillars and the rest of the house is then 
built under it. Where the one style pushes up to 
let in the light; the other clamps on a lid to keep it 
out. “We first spread a parasol to throw a shadow 
on the earth, and in the shadow we put together a 
house. There are of course roofs on Western houses 
too, but they are less to keep off the sun than to 
keep off the wind and the dew. . . If the roof of 
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a J apanese house is a parasol, the roof of a West- 
ern house is a cap with as small a visor as possible. 

. There are'no doubt all sorts of reasons — 
l duosta, building materials — for the deep J apa- 
nese eaves. The fact that we did not use glass, con- 
crete, and bricks, for instance, mdde a low roof 
necessary to keep off the driving wind and rain. 
A light room would no doubt have been more con- 
venient for us, too, than a dark room. The quality 
that we call beauty, however, must always grow 
from the realities of life, and our ancestors, forced 
to live in dark rooms, ‘presently came to discover 
beauty in shadows, ultimately to guide shadows 
toward beauty’s ends. And so it -has come to be 
that the beauty of a Japanese room depends on a 
variation of shadows, heavy shadows against light 
shadows — it has nothing else. : 


paneled doors, and it is precisely this indirect light 
that makes for us the charm of a room. We do our 
walls in neutral colors so.that the sad, fragile, dying 
rays can sink into absolute repose.” 

It is with clothes as with lacquer: a priest’s robe 
which would be gaudy in the sunlight is poetic and 
restrained in the darkness of a temple, and the 
Noh robe which would be a blaze of gold and silver 


if it but knew the joys of the floodlight (apparently ` 


it did not when Tanizaki was writing) has a with- 
drawn richness under the heavy canopy of the Noh 
stage that sets off dramatically the dark ivory. of 
‘the Japanese skin. Fhe Kabuki on the other hand 
has become bright and modern, and has lost its 
power to convince.’ There are no longer actors on 
the Kabuki stage who are really feminine, it is 
complained. That is not the fault of the actors, 
Tanizaki answers; but of the glare in which they 
‘have to act. “If actors of old had had to appear‘on 
the bright stage of today, they: would without 
doubt have stood out as actors do today.with a 
certain masculine harshness... This senseless 
and extravagant use of lights, I have thought, has 
destroyed the beauty of the ae ma 
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Ta discussion of ‘the drama leads to a discussion 
of physical beauty; and here again Tanizaki thinks 
. that the Japanese are ill-advised to let in too much 
light. The ancient Japanese could not have known 
that a whiter race existed, and could not therefore 
have felt apologetic for. their own darkness. And 
yet they made whiteness their ideal, and they used 
shadows to filter away the slight cloudiness in even 
the whitest Japanese complexion: Women became 
pale phantoms in a perpetual twilight. 

' “One thinks-of the practice of blackening the 
teeth: Might it not have been an attempt to push 
everything except the face itself back into the dark, 
an attempt that led even to drinking darkness into 
the mouth? Today this ideal of beauty has quite 


. The light from . 
the garden steals in but dimly through paper- 


disappeared from everyday life, and one, must go 
to an ancient Kyoto tea-house to find traces of it. 
But when I think back to my own youth in the old 
downtown section of Tokyo, and I see, my mother 
at work on. her sewing in the dim light from the 
garden, I think I can imagine a little what the old 
Japanese woman was like. In those days — it was 
around 1890 — the Tokyo townsman still lived in a 
dusky house, and my mother, my aunts, my rela- 
tives, most women their age, still blackened their 
teeth. I do not remember what they wore ordi- 
narily, but when they. went out it was often in a 
gray kimono with-a small, modest pattern. My 
mother was remarkably. slight, under five feet I 
should say, and I do not think that she was. unusual 
for her time. I-can put the matter strongly: women 
in those days had almost: no flesh. I remember my 
mother’s face and hands, I can dimly remember her 
feet, but I can remember nothing about her body. 

. For a woman who lived in the dark it- was 
enough if she had a faint, white. face — a full body 
was unnecessary. I suppose it is hard for those who 
praise the fleshly beauty we see under today’s 
bright lights to imagine the ghostly beauty of these 
older womén. And there may be some who argue 
that if beauty has to hide its weak points in- the 
dark it is not beauty at all. But we Orientals, as I 
have suggested before . . . find beauty not only in 
the thing itself but in the pattern of shadows, the 
light and the darkness, which that thing produces. 
A phosphorescent jewel gives off its glow and color 
in the dark and loses - -its Peanty in the. light: of 
day. . 

“Our ancestors cut off ‘hie brightness on ihe Har 
from above and created a world of shadows, and 
far in the depths of it they placed. woman, making 
her the whitest of beings . . . They instinctively 
used darkness to turn a yellow complexion white. I 
have spoken above of the practice of blackening the 
teeth, but was not the shaving of the eyebrows. also 
a device to: make the white face stand out? What 
fascinates me most of all, however, is that green, 
iridescent lipstick, so rarely used today even by 
Kyoto geisha. One can guess nothing of its power 
unless one imagines it in the low, unsteady light 
of a candle. The womanof old was made to hide 
the red of her mouth under green-black lipstick, to 
put shimmering ornaments in her hair; and so the 
last trace of color was taken from her rich skin. I 
know of nothing whiter than the face of a young 
girl in the wavering shadow of a lantern, her teeth 
now and then as she smiles shining a lacquered 
black through :lips green like elfin fires. It is whiter 
than the whitest white woman I can imagine. The 
whiteness of the. white woman is clear, tangible, 
familiar, it is not this’ otherworldly whiteness. - 
Perhaps the latter. does not. even exist. Perhaps it 
is only a mischievous trick of light and shadow, a 
thing of a moment only. But even so it is-enough. 
We can ask for nothing more. 
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“And while I am talking of this whiteness I want 
to talk also of the color of the darkness that en- 
folds it. I think of an unforgettable vision of dark- 
ness I once had when'I took a friend from Tokyo to 
the old Sumiya tea-house in Kyoto. It was in a 
wide room, the ‘Pine Gate’ I think, since destroyed 
by fire, and the darkness, broken only by a few 
candles, was of a richness quite different from the 
darkness of a’ small room. As we came in the door 
an elderly waitress with shaven eyebrows and 
blackened teeth was kneeling by a candle behind 
which stood a large screen. On the far side of the 
screen, at the edge of the little circle of light, the 
darkness seemed to fall from the ceiling, lofty, 
intense, of a color, the fragile light of the candle 
unable to pierce its thickness, turned back as from 
a black wall. I wonder if my ‘readers know the 
color of that ‘darkness seen by candlelight.’ It 
_ was different in quality from darkness on the road 
at night. It was a repletion, a fullness of tiny 
particles like fine ashes, each particle luminous as a 
rainbow. I blinked in spite of myself; as though to 
keep it out of my eyes. 
fashion now, and even if one were to use candles in 
them one would not get the color of that darkness; 
but. in the old palace and the old house of pleasure 
the ceilings were high, the skirting corridors were 
wide,, the rooms themselves were usually tens of 
feet long and wide, and the darkness must always 
have pressed in like a fog.. The elegant aristocrat 
of old was immersed in this suspension of darkly 
glowing particles, soaked in it. 
about this somewhere else, but the man of today, 
long used to the electric light, has forgotten that 
such a darkness existed. It must have been simple 
for specters to appear in a ‘visible darkness,’ where 
always something seemed to’ be flickering and 
shimmering, a darkness that on occasion held 
greater terrors than darkness out of doors. This 
was the darkness in which ghosts and monsters were 
active, and indeed was not the woman who lived 
in it, behind thick curtains, behind layer after 
layer of screens and doors —- was she not of a kind 


with them? The darkness wrapped her round ten-. 


fold, twentyfold, it filled the collar, the sleeves of 
her kimono, the folds of her skirt, wherever a hol- 
low invited it. But further yet: might it not have 
been the reverse, might not the darkness have 
emerged from her mouth and those black -teeth, 
from the black of her hair, like the thread from the 
great earth spider?” 

. But now Tokyo and Osaka are said to be better 
lighted than any European city. The Japanese, 
always glad to imitate the United States, waste 
electricity as happily as the Americans do, and the 
shadows have mostly been driven away. Even the 
moon, so long a delight.to the Japanese, is being lost 
in the glare. 

“This year I had great trouble making up my 


Smaller rooms are the — 


I have written > 
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mind where to go for the autumn moon viewing. 
Finally, after much perplexed head-scratching, I 
decided on the Ishiyama Temple. The day before 
the full moon, however, I read in the paper that 
there would be loud-speakers in the woods at Ishi- 
yama to regale the moon-viewing guests with 
phonograph records of .the ‘Moonlight Sonata.’ I 
canceled my plans immediately. Loud-speakers 
were bad enough, but if it could be assumed that 
they would set the tone, then there would surely 
be floodlights, too, strung all over the mountain. 
I remember another ruined moon viewing,. the 
year we took a boat on the night of the harvest full 
moon and sailed out over the lake of the Suma 
Temple. We put together a party, we had our. re- 
freshments in lacquered boxes, we set bravely out. 
But the margin of the lake was decorated brilliantly 
with electric lights in five colors. There was indeed 
a moon if one strained one’s eyes for it.” 

Tanizaki pauses here to praise Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Imperial Hotel in Tokyo for its quiet 
indirect lighting and to damn the Miyako Hotel, | 
so generous with its lights that it becomes a fur- 
nace on a.summer night. “Light is used not for 
reading or writing or sewing but for dispelling the. 
shadows in the farthest corners, and this simply 
runs against the basic idea of the Japanese room. 
Something is salvaged when the homeowner turns 
off the lights to save money, but at inns and restau-. 
rants there is inevitably too much light in the halls, 
on the stairs, in the doorway, the gate, the garden. ` 
The rooms and the water and stones outside become 
flat and shallow. This has its advantages for keep- 
ing warm in the winter, I suppose, but in the sum- 
mer, no matter to what isolated mountain resort 
one flees to escape the heat, one has a disappoint- 
ment waiting if it is an inn or a hotel he is gomg to. 
I have found, myself, that the best way to keep cool 
is to stay at home, open the doors, and stretch out 


in the dark under a mosquito net. . . 


“I am aware of and most grateful for the benefits 
of the age. No matter what complaints we may 
have, Japan has chosen to follow the West, and 
there is nothing for her to do but move bravely 
ahead and leave us old ones behind. But we must. 
be resigned to the fact that as long as our skin is 
the color it is, the loss we have suffered cannot be 
remedied. I have written all this because I have 


‘thought there might still be somewhere, possibly 


in literature or the arts, something which could be 
saved. I would call back at least for literature this 
world of shadows we are losing. In the mansion 
called literature I would have the eaves deep and 
the walls dark, I would push back into the shadows 
the things that come forward too clearly, I would 
strip away the useless decoration. I do not ask that 
this be done everywhere, but perhaps we may be 
allowed at least one mansion where we can turn off 
the electric lights and see how it is without them.” 
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OF WOMEN 


A Stoi y 
by OSAMU DAZAI 


because I want to be different or because I am 

unconcerned with young readers’ tastes. I write 
it rather because I know it will please them. Young 
readers are tired and old themselves these days, and: 
my story can bring them no discomfort and no sur- 
prises. It is a story for those who have lost hope. - 

In Tokyo on February 26th of this year, the 
young army Officers revolted. On the same day 
I,sat with a friend beside a charcoal brazier. We 
knew nothing of the revolt. We were ‘talking of 
women — of women’s nightgowns. 

- “I still don’t see. Be concrete — like a realistic 
story: When you talk about women it has’ to be 
like a realistic story. Will she have on’ perhaps 
a long red silk one?” 

Each of us was conjuring up a picture ‘of ‘the 
woman who would make it possible to go on 
living. He had finished his. She would be a mis- 
tress, a fragile mistress, twenty-eight years old. 
She would live in rented second-floor rooms up 
an ‘alley just east of the river. She would have 
with her only her fatherless daughter, five years 
old.. My friend would go to see: her on the night 
of the’ midsummer river festival, and he would 
draw: pictures for the child. A circle filled im with 
yellow crayon, “That’s the full moon.” The woman 
would have on a pale blue terry-cloth kimono, and 
her sash would be émbroidered with wisteria. 


I AM writing a tired story for young readers not 





Osamu Dazat, son of a prosperous landowner, was. born 
in 1909 and took his own life in 1948. His novel, No 
Longer Human, made him a leader among the young. 
Bohemian writers of Tokyo who transmitted the spirit of 
modern French fiction to the Japanese literary scene. He 
was also the author of a number of other. novels and short 
stories. The time of his story Of Women is 1036; 


And now, pushed on by his questions, I was de- 
scribing mine. 

“It won’t be crepe. Crepe always looks dirty. 
For people like-us it has to be something smart.” 

'“Hòw about pajamas?” 

“Even worse. There’s nothing less exciting 
than pajamas. And with only the tops on shed 


‘look like something out of the funny papers.” 


“Then maybe you'll have a terry-cloth kimono 


too?” 


“No, a man’s kimono, a cotton one, just back 
from the laundry. With heavy stripes. A narrow 
belt of the same material. She ties it in front like 
a judo jacket. : I know —a night kimono like the 
ones you get at a hotel. That’s it. She makes you 
think a little of a boy.” 

“Well, now. You talk about how worn-out. 
you are, but you still have a lively eye. But then 
there’s nothing livelier than a funeral, I suppone, 
How does she do her hair?” ° 

“Any style but Japanése. J apanese “style is oily 
and it gets in the way. And it comes in such ridicu- 
lous shapes.” l i. 

“A ‘nice, unaffected foreign hairdo, how would 
that be? I know — she’s'an actress. Like someone 
from the old Imperial Repertory.” = ^% č *} 

“I don’t like actresses: They worry about their 
damned reputations.” 

“Now you’re being funny.” ; 

“Tm not being funny. Loveé-is a dangerous’ thing 
You can’t be too careful about it.” 

“But we aren’t getting very far. We'll be raie 
We’ll take -her on‘a trip. When you get women on 
the move you nan out all sorts of things’ about 
them.” 

“She doesn’ t move euch: She sa sleepy sort of 
woman.’ 
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‘“‘Aren’t you reticent, though? I see I must be 
firm. After all, we have to get her into that hotel 
kimono, don’t we?” 

“Well, let’s try starting out from Tokyo Central.” 

“Fine, fine. You’ve promised to meet at Tokyo 
Central.” 

“Last night I said we ought to go on a trip, 
and she nodded. I said Pd be waiting at Tokyo 
Central, and she nodded again. That’s all the prom- 
ise there was.’ 

“Wait, She’s a novelist.” 

“No, she’s not a novelist. I don’t have a good 
reputation with lady novelists. She’s a painter. 
A tired painter. There must be rich lady painters 
somewhere,” 

“Ts that so much different from a novelist?” 

“Hmmm. Maybe we'll have to settle for a geisha. 
Anyway, she’s the kind of woman you can’t surprise 
any more.” 

“Have you been with her before this trip?” 

“It seems as though I have, and it seems. as 
though I haven’t. If I have, the memory of it is 
no more than a dream. I see nee no more than three 
times a year.” 

“Where do you plan to go?” 


“Not over two or three hours from Tokyo. A 


hot spring in the mountains somewhere.” 
“Don’t get excited. She isn’t even at the station 
et. 33 

“We made no- more of a promise than that, and 
I know she won’t come. Still she might, just pos- 
sibly. I go to the station not really hoping. She is 
not there. I think of going on alone. But I wait.” 

“Your baggage?” 

“One suitcase. It is getting late, five to two. 
Then I look around.” 

“And there- she is, smiling.” 

“Not smiling. She has a serious expression. ‘I’ve 
kept you waiting,’ she says in a low voice.” 

“She reaches for your suitcase.” | 

“But I refuse to let her have it. I say PIl carry 
it myself.” 

‘ “You have the tickets. Second class?” 

“First class or third class. Third class.” 

“You're on the train.” 

“I go with her to the diner. White tablecloth, 
flowers, landscape going by outside — it’s not un- 
pleasant. I drink beer absent-mindedly.” 

. “And you press her to have a glass.” 

“I do not. Something soft for her.” 

“It will be summer.” 

“Autumn.” l 

“And you just sit there drinking beer absent- 
mindedly.” 

“(Thank you for coming,’ I say. It sounds ter- 
ribly gentle. I am pleased, and I find myself getting 
a little sentimental.” 

“Now youre at the hotel. It’s evening?” 
‘ “And the important part begins. From there 
we go to the baths.” 


“You go separately of course.” 

“She absolutely refuses to go with me. So I. 
go first. When I get back she has changed to a 
hotel kimono.” 

“Let me take it from there — I see fairly well 
how it’s coming out. You can tell me if I’m wrong. 
You go out on the veranda and sit in the rattan 
chair. You light a cigarette. A Camel. You work 
away at it. The autumn leaves are bright red in 
the evening sun. After a while she comes back. 
She spreads her towel on the veranda railing.. Then 
she stands quietly behind you, looking in the direc- 
tion you are looking, submissively. Yow have found 
the hillside before you beautiful, and she takes it in 
as you have seen it. This does not last long, five 
minutes at most,” | 

“One minute is plenty. Five minutes and you 
would never come out of it.” 

“Dinner is brought in. There is sake with it. 
Do you drink?”. l 

“Wait. ‘Tve kept. you waiting, she said at 
the station, and she hasn’t said anything since. 
Wouldn’t it be a good idea to give her another line?” 

“I don’t think so. It would ruin everything if 
she said the wrong thing.” 

“So she comes in from the veranda and sits down 
to dinner without a word? -Isn’t that a little awk- 
ward?” 

“But you are talking to the maid. Nothing awk- 
ward about it.” . 

“Tm not, though. Softly and clearly she says, . 
‘I can take care of it, thank you,’ and the maid 
goes out. It happens quickly.” 

“I begin to see her a little better.” 

“She pours sake for me. She does it badly, like 
a small boy. She looks unconcerned. She holds-the 
sake in her left hand still, and she leans on her right 
hand and reads the newspaper spread out on the 
mat ‘beside her.” . 

“ “There’s been a flood in Kyoto.’ ’ 

“No, something that tells more of the times. 
There’s been a fire in the Z00. A hundred monkeys 
burned alive in their cages.” 

“Shocking. Let’s just have her read tomorrow’ S 
horoscope.” 
“I finish the sake. ‘Let’s eat,’ I say.- We eat, 
only the two of us together. There is an omelet. 
I feel wretched. I stop eating as though I have re- - 
membered something. I turn to the desk. I take 
manuscript paper from my suitcase and begin writ- 

ing feverishly.” 

“And why do you do that?” 

“Because I am weak. I feel myself in a corner 
and I have to strike a pose. Something I was born 


_with. Or more like something that was waiting 


for me from before I was born. Anyway, I am in a 
very bad mood.” 

“You're floundering, we might say.” 

“I have nothing to write. I write the alphabet 
over and over again. As I write, I tell her there’s 
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something I have to finish in a hurry, before I 
` forget. Why doesn’t she go out and look at the 
town? I feel sure she will find it a nice, quiet 
town.” 

“So now you begin to smash things up. Well, 
there’s no help for it. She nods. She leaves the room 
after she has dressed.” 

“I roll over as though someone had pushed 
me. I look around the room.’ 

“You read the horoscope in the evening paper. 
‘Beware of travel.’ ” 

““Tsmoke a Camel: Three sen 1 apiece. A luxurious 
feeling. I am rather pleased with myself.” 

“The maid comes in and asks how she should.lay 
the mattresses.” 

“I jump up. ‘Separate,’ I say jovially. I want a 
drink, but I control myself.” 


“It must be about time for the woman to come 


back.” l 

“Not yet. I watch the maid leave, and I do 
something strange.” 

“You don’t run away?” 

“I count:my money. ‘Three ten-yen notes, two 
or three yen in change.” 

“When the woman comes back you begin writing 
again. ‘Am I too soon?’ she asks, a little timidly.” 

“I don’t answer. ‘Don’t wait for me. Go on 
to bed,’ I finally say. It is.a little like an order. 
I write on, *. . . abcdefg.’ ” 

“ ‘If you'll excuse me then,’ she says.” 

“<... hkl... wxyz.’ I tear up the paper.” 

“Going a little mad now.” 

“Can’t help it.” 

“You aren’t ready for bed yet?” 

“I go for another bath.” 

“It’s getting chilly and you need something to 
warm you up.” 

“Chilly? I don’t notice. I feel ETAN some- 
how. I soak like a moron for an hour or so, and when 
I get out I’m a real apparition. Boiling red. I get 
back to the room and she ìs in bed. . The light is on 
by her pillow.” 

“Is she asleep?” 


- must be something. . 


“Her eyes are open. Her face is pale, Her lips 
are drawn tight and she stares at the ceiling. I 
take some sleeping medicine and get into bed.” 

“With her?” 

“No. After I have been in bed about five minutes 
I get up quietly . . . no, I get up briskly.” 

“You want to cry.” 

“Im angry. I glance at her. She is tense. I feel 
better. I open my suitcase and take out a book. 
Sneers by Kafu or some such. I get back into bed. 
I turn my back to her and forget myself in the 
book.” 

“Isn’t Kafu a little unfragrant?”’. 

“Make it the Bible then.” 

“I see what you mean, but . . 

“Maybe something in the nature of an illustrated 
romance?” 

“What you read is very important. We shall 
have to giye it some thought. Ghost stories? There 
. Pascal would be too stiff. 
Some sentimental poems? Too near. There must 
be something.” 

“I know. My own book. My short stories.” 

“And so we enter the wilderness.” 

“I begin with the preface. I read on and on, but 
I have little idea what I am reading. ‘Save me, I 
am saying.” 

“She has a ‘husband, I suppose.” 

“Behind me I heard a sound like thé flowing of 
water. I shuddered. It was a very slight sound, buit 
it touched me like a flame. She had turned over 
quietly in bed.” 

“And then?” 

“<T’m going to die,’ I said. She too... 

“Stop. You’re not making this up.” 

He was right. The next day the woman and I 
tried suicide together. She was not a geisha and 
not a painter. She was a woman of poor family 
who worked in my house as a maid. 

She turned over in bed, and because of it she 
died. I survived. It is seven years now, and I am 
still alive. | 
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Translated by Edward Seidensticker 


TWO POEMS 
by Akiko Yosano 


I saw a white bird once 

On a wild coast 

And fell in love 

With this dream which obsesses me. 


The nightingale has not come 
To sing on this misty day. 

I guess he is asleep somewhere, 
His small claws doubled. 


Translated by Kenneth Rexroth 


POPULAR ENTERTAINMENTS OF JAPAN 
A. Rapidly. Changing Pattern | 
= -by KOJI OZAKI 


Japan, half are Japanese and the remainder 
mainly American, followed by. French. Im- 
, mediately after the war, Japanese audiences. showed 
little interest_in native products, but in 1953 the 
trend. was ,reversed and box-office receipts from 
Japanese films now far exceed those from foreign 
ones: This change can be attributed to the growing 
skill of Japanese directors, the foreign awards 
which their films have received, and the réawaken- 
ing of patriotic sentiment among the people. 

‘This new trend began with the spectacular suc- 
cess abroad of Rashomon, directed by Akira Kuro- 
sawa, and virtually ignored in Japan until it won 
the film awards of Venice and of the American 
Academy. Based on a story by Ryunosuke Aku- 
tagawa, in which an outlaw violates a woman be- 
fore her husband’s eyes, the film posed the ques- 
tion: was the woman attracted by the savagery of 
the man, or did she yield to save her husband? 

Another Venice prize winner, Ugetsu, directed by 
Kenji Mizoguchi, tells of an ambitious potter, so 
eager for wealth that he leaves his wife in the 
ravaged countryside to sell his wares in the city. 
There, a beautiful woman orders him to her home. 
He succumbs to her beauty only to discover that she 
is a ghost, the last daughter of a ruined clan, and 
that association with her will be fatal. Awakening 
from the spell, he hastens home only to find that 
his wife has been killed. Both direction and pho- 
tography reflect the story’s blending of realism and 
fantasy, most-notably in the-subtle interweaving of 
time present and-time past. 


o Tae five hundred films shown yearly, in 





Kost Ozaxı was born in 1914 and is one of Japan’s leading 
drama critics. He has published books on the German 
puppet theater and on the dancer Pavlova. 
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The Tale of Genji, based on the 11th century 
classic novel of Japanese court life, was directed 
by Kozaburo Yoshimura and won a Cannes award. 
A Venice award was given to A Woman’s Life, also 
directed by Mizoguchi, and based on a novel by the © 
17th century author Saikaku Ibara. . 

Gate of Hell, superbly photographed i in color and 
directed by Teimosuke. Kinugasa, is placed in the 
feudal Heian Era. It is a tragic drama of unre- 
quited passion and of a wife who sacrifices her life 
for her husband’s honor, This film, too, won a 
prize at Cannes. Of all the Japanese films receiving 
foreign acclaim, only one, The. Place Where the 
Chimneys are Seen, had a modern theme. Directed 
by Heinosuke Gosho, it won an award in Berlin. 

Despite the many real advances made by Japa- 
nese films, there are recurrent themes and situations 
which reflect the old-fashioned and feudal elements 
still surviving in social custom. For.example: once 
a woman is married she must never, for any reason, 
leave her husband’s house and must comply with 
his will. If a family is extremely poor, they -may 
sell their daughter, and the girl does not hesitate to 
sacrifice herself to provide for her parents. Such 
things do still take place, occasionally, in present- 
day Japan and there are films which exploit these 
ideas and include all the other trappings and sym- 
bols of old Japan — the master-retainer relation- 
ships. (which always accompany sword fighting), 
clan feuds, and -anachronistic dramatic situations. 
Certainly such themes-do appeal to the Japanese. 
Tragedies, acted in a style half-classical and half- 
realistic, usually ‘center on- fatalistic sacrifices. The 
Japanese, who weep at these films, respond more 
to the emotions depicted than to the plot itself, 

Along with these ancient themes is a fairly 
heavy emphasis on tragic love. We still do not 
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have the habit of kissing ‘in public, but the films 
are breaking down this restriction. Before the 
war, kissing scenes in foreign films were generally 
deleted. by order of the government. At first de- 
picted with typical Japanese’ modesty — in the 
shade of a tree or behind a fan — the intense emo- 
tion of parting ‘lovers has recently been shown a 
little more frankly, often by a kiss in the rain. 
There is an effort among some of the younger 


directors to come to grips realistically with the. 


misery of war and to portray the complicated ways 
in which modern people live — their struggles, 
their compromises, and their defeats. Such direc- 
tors are incorporating new artistic elements into 
their work, and many now co-operate with authors 
in an attempt to criticize contemporary society. 


Another interesting addition to film art has been. 


provided by some of the older directors, and this 
is a re-creation of the emotion that one finds in such 
traditional arts as the Noh drama and: Kabuki. 
They attempt, as far as possible, to stylize actuality, 
even in the dramatization of present-day events. 

The making of Japanese’ films is primarily the 


responsibility of five major film companies, of which ° 


the largest, Shochiku, has a capital of the equivalent 


sy 


of five million dollars and employs eighteen direc- 


tors. Compared with foreign production, Japanese 
companies work at‘ enormous speed. Each pro- 
duces, for example, at least four films a month, and 
a director needs only ten days for a feature film. 
‘Until very recently these five companies held a 
complete monopoly of the Japanese film world, 
and protected themselves by permanently ‘barring 
an actor from employment by any of the major 
companies if he made a film outside their auspices. 
In 1930, in an attempt to break this monopoly, 
several small independent producers made films 
designed to combine entertainment with a social 
message of some sort. This effort, however, was 
short-lived. The major companies as a rule steered 
clear both of politics and of social problems. ` 
_Recently, the Nikkatsu Company also tried to’ 
challenge the supremacy of the Big Five. As yet, 
it cannot boast of any stars or first-rate directors, 


but. its influence in the film world has been con-' 


siderable and has revived the interest in inde- 
pendent producing companies. In fact, many stars 
now attempt to maintain a free status, and insist 
that their contracts include a clause allowing them 
to perform occasionally for other companies. 

This trend has been further spurred as a result 
of the Red purge carried out in the big companies. 
Many excellent technicians of Leftist politics have 
now begun to’ make films independently or with 
the help and co-operation of labor unions. One of 
Japan’s more successful directors, Tadashi Imai, 
who used to work for one of the big companies, now 
devotes his time exclusively to independent pro- 
ductions. He created a sensation with his School 
of Echoes, which inquires into the problems of 
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education in elementary schools, and his Tower of 
Lilies, which was based on the true story of the 
annihilation of girl students who served ‘as nurses 
during the fighting on Okinawa — a film meant 
to highlight the tragedies of the war and the reck- 
lessness of the Japanese military. Independent pro- 
ducers concentrate on the production of antiwar 
films, for the major companies have so far shown 
no interest in such subjects. The Leftists, of course, 
openly. use such themes for. propaganda. 
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‘ Laveviston in Japan is still on a fairly primitive 


level because neither of the two television networks, 
the government subsidized NHK, or the commer- 
cial NTV, has adequate facilities. A shortage of 
studios exists, and technical processes are still to be 
perfected. Yet, a foreigner visiting a Japanese 


~ studio would, I think, be surprised at the in- 


genuity of the sets. The various properties are 
handmade and, for economy’s sake, the producers 
have resorted to the ancient techniques of Japanese- 
style painting in the making of scenery. For in- 
stance, the feeling of dark or light colors is con- 
veyed by the use only of’ black,. white and grays. 

The spread of television has been slow. There 
are at present about 30,000 receivers in operation, 
and both networks broadcast only five hours a day. 
When television broadcasts began, certain critics 
cynically remarked that it: was a typically bad 
habit of the Japanese to start something before 
they were fully prepared for it. However, the 
potential popularity of television is now clearly 
evident. In Tokyo crowds of people gather before 
the shop windows which display television sets. - 

By far the most popular television programs are 
news, baseball, Japanese wrestling, boxing, and of 
course “pro-wrestling” or Western-style wrestling. 
Television drama is still in an embryonic state, 
and only three or four authors are writing what 
may properly be called television dramas, the most 
popular of which are comedies. About the only 
other type of play on television is the “home 
drama” which is directed at the entire family, and 
stresses common domestic problems. 

In order to promote television drama, the net- 
works have recently been looking everywhere . for 
plays of maximum appeal to the widest range of 
viewers. NHK, for example, commissioned the 
popular writer Kiichiro Yamate, equally well known 
for his stories of city life in- former days and his 
thrillers, to write an original script for television. 

There have been other less successful experiments 
with Guignol and marionette performances for 
children. But puppet plays on television do not 
seem to appeal here. Far more effective have -been 
the shadow plays, which are both cheaper to 
produce and more flexible as a medium. In these 
shadow plays, the figures are made -of cardboard 
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with translucent. paper for the, eyes and mouth. 
The buildings and other objects of the background 
are also made of cardboard. The figures are held 
up from below and the heads and feet are moved 
by wires, while a strong back light throws. the 
shadows of both figures and scenery on a white 
cloth. . 1 oe 

Even though original works written for television 
are still scarce and poor, the medium does serve to 
bring stage performances to a wider public. Tele- 
casts of Kabuki performances, for instance, have 
been about the most popular dramatic shows to be 
put on, Stage performances of other kinds of thea- 


ter have also enjoyed considerable success. Now . 


that an agreement has been reached with the film 
companies allowing the use of films that are at least 
three years old, teleyision’s prospects seem brighter. 


3. 

Berorz the War, there were in Japan only two 
schools of dancing —~ the traditional Japanese 
dance, and the modern dance. imported from 
Europe. Since the war, ballet has been introduced, 
and has had such an immediate and widespread 
success that advertisements for “ballet academies” 
are now seen not only in Tokyo, but in the suburbs. 
This is one of the most inexplicable entertainment 
phenomena, for nothing could be farther in mood 
or technique from the classical dance of Japan. 

The Japanese style of dancing has-been for some 
time now controlled by four major schools.. In 
order to become a dancer, a pupil must enter one of 
these schools and study with an approved teacher. 
When that teacher decides that the young dancer 
is sufficiently accomplished, the head of the school 
gives his consent for the dancer to appear in public 
and -to use the school’s name. Without this cachet, 
a dancer cannot perform as an independent artist. 

This may appéar excessively old-fashioned, but 
it is precisely because of this system that the 
Japanese classic dances have ‘been preserved intact. 
However, it must be added that while this con- 
servative system protects the classics and refines 
techniques, it seriously hinders the production of 
new works on modern themes. 

Apart from the young girls of good families who 
study dancing as a pretty, drawing-room accom- 
plishment, the chief exponents of traditional dancing 
are the getshas. To the Japanese, the word “ getsha” 
has many beautiful associations, even though they 
know that poverty may have obliged a girl to take 
up the profession. For a Japanese audience, - the 
briliant spectacle of geisha dancing on the stage 
is one of the most moving and glamorous enter- 
tainments. In Tokyo, for instance, the Azuma 
Dance, an annual all-getsha performance, is one of 
the season’s brightest events, as are the Miyako 
Dance and the Kamo River Dance in Kyoto. 

In 1917, the geisha, Shizue Fujikage, who was 
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at the time considered one of the foremost dancers, 
began to. perform independently as an. advocate 
of the “new” dance. She put together a repertory 
of dances based on modern themes, but performed 
with the traditional techniques.. Most of the works 
of the traditional Japanese dance describe unhappy 
love affairs and Fujikage brought a welcome new 
note of gaiety, which has been carried on by her 
followers. | 

But recently, ballet has far surpassed in popu- 
larity the “new.” dance, although there are, so far, 
only two full-size, professional ballet companies, 
and as yet no Japanese choreographer and no 
original Japanese ballets. The companies rely en- 
tirely on such perennial favorites as Swan Lake, 
The Nutcracker Suite, Scheherazade, and Coppelia. 

Only one recent event has encouraged traditional 
Japanese dancers to feel that there is an active 
future for their art. This was the triumph of 
Tokuho Azuma in America. And although there 
were sharp protests because she styled herself “a 
Kabuki dancer,” her success has given added confi- 
dence to classical dancers here in the face of trends 
that seem fo draw more and more on the West. 

Just as ballet has come into its own in Japan’s 
world of dance, so in music, opera is now claiming 
the greatest attention. Before the war, virtually 
the only Western vocal music heard in Japan were 
the German leder, because the teachers in Japanese 
music schools were almost all Germans. Since the 
Occupation, however, the American fondness for 
Madame Butterfly, The Mikado, and the like, has 
stimulated Japanese musicians to explore the opera 
form, using native material. | 

There are said to be over thirty thousand opera 
devotees in Tokyo alone. So far they have seen 
little besides the conventional productions of such 
operas as Boris Godunov or Cost Fan Tutte, but 
lately, original Japanese works have appeared. 
Ikuma Dan’s Twilight Crane is the operatic version 
of Junji Kinoshita’s hit. play based on the folk tale 
of a crane whose life’is saved by a farmer; she _ 
turns into a woman and out of.gratitude becomes his 
bride. The love story of Townsend Harris, Amer- 
ica’s first consul in Japan, and the geisha O-Kichi 
is the theme of Kosaku Yamada’s The Black Ships. 
Osamu Shimizu has adapted to the opera form a.. 
Kabuki play about a maker of masks, called Tale‘ 
of Shuzen Temple. And Yamada is in the process 
of completing yet another Japanese opera to be 
called Princess Fragrance. 

In contrast to this tendency, the number of 
vocal and instrumental recitals has sharply dropped. 
As a result of visits by such artists as Traubel, 
Huesch, Cortot, Gieseking, Heifetz, and Backhaus, 
listeners have, for the time being, lost interest in 
recitals of Western music by Japanese artists. 
Tickets for the concerts of the famous foreigners 
sell for a minimum of 500 yen and a maximum of 
8,000 — far too much for an average Japanese, who 
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earns about 20,000 yen (roughly $55) a month: 
Yet, students often the most ardent followers of 
Western music, will carefully save up money in 
order to attend performances of these visiting 
artists, and such expressions as “my Cortot sav- 
ings,” or “my Heifetz savings,” are often heard. ~ 

Traditional Japanese music, which has a history 
that goes back hundreds of years, and still retains, 
in the Imperial Court, such magnificent survivals as 
Gagaku, orchestral music dating from the 8th 
and 9th centuries and originally imported from the 
mainland of Asia, 1s a more or less private art. 


Apart. from the great music that accompanies the ` 


puppet plays and Kabuki, there are few public 
performances of music alone. Geisha songs are of 
course accompanied on the samisen, and in upper 
class houses, the koto (an instrument that resembles 
the zither) is studied by the daughters as part of 
their education and refinement. It is believed that 
to learn the koto-and flower arrangement before 


marriage. gives depth to a girl’s sentiments. How-- 


ever, the most famous koto players have -been 
men, and one of the very few Japanese artists who 
can command a large audience for native music is 
Michio Miyagi, the greastest koto player and com- 
poser of new pieces on old themes and in old styles. 

. Among workers of the lower classes, Naniwabusha, 
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a musical storytelling which is a survival of an 
ancient form, is the most popular musical expres- 
sion. These are usually sung in a strained and 
hoarse voice and tell of the heroic and desperate 


-actions of warriors and their followers. ‘The general 


effect of Nantwwabushi is that of an American 
Western sung as a ballad. Several times a year, 
some ten famous singers of this type give a huge 
performance in Tokyo; the majority of their spell- 
bound audience consists of older people. ' 

The most rapidly growing and the most hectic 
of the recent additions to Japan’s popular entertain- 
ment is American and South American jazz. It 
is sweeping the country and finding its chief dev- 
otees among the young people between seventeen 
and -~twenty-five years of age. In special jazz cafés 
they whistle, stomp, and become intoxicated by 
the intense rhythms. The older people tend to 
frown on this new jazz craze, and wonder what has 
become of the old Japanese songs. But the jazz 
mania shows no sign of being halted, and may 
in the future acquire as great a hold on the Japanese 
as it now appears to have on Westerners. 

Unlike the films, where native style is gaining 
ground, the predominant influence of the-West on 
J apanese music seems likely to continue. 

| Translated by Donald Keene 


POETRY GOING OUT 


by Katue Kitasono 


They were passing impetuously 
and in a distant perspective 
there was a landscape 


so dark 


with some scanty things littered 


mustache of the wind 


bone of petroleum 


a night of a blue image 
the neon on a tomb of wire. 


anda wing of bone 


and a stripe of shadow 


a shell of shadow 


time ceases 


time dies 


in a long perpetual night 


a painting of the wind 


where something is faintly dying away 


and then again. 


Translated by the poet 


JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE 


A Visit to Some Typical Buildings 
by MOSUKE MORITA 


be steadily rising in the United States. Ameri- 

- can architectural periodicals show an increasing 
impact of Japanese influence. The Japanese “Pine 
Breeze House” set up in the garden of the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York has fascinated tens of 
thousands. Recently I was asked by a GI, who had 
‘been sent to Japan just after his graduation from an 


| in Japanese’ architecture seems to, 


architectural school, to show him some representa- 


tive examples of our architecture. Perhaps you 
readers would enjoy a similar sight-seeing tour. 
Let us start with a modern building, the Hasshokan 
inn and restaurant in Nagoya. 

Plates 1 and 2 in our picture section show one of 
the rooms of this restaurant, designed by the archi- 
tect Sutemi Horiguchi. It represents traditional 
style brought up to date by air conditioning and 
certain radical innovations. Posts and. beams of 
plain wood, rush mats, and sliding doors are tradi- 
tional, while glazing in the doors, fluorescent lamps, 
and the color-patterning of walls and ceilings in a 
Mondrian-like style are modern. The novel lattice- 


work of plain cypress wood on the ceiling is backed 


with éolored papers — vermilion, ultramarine, virid- 
jan — and conceals the lamps and the air condi- 
tioning. 

As in every Japanese house, you leave your shoes 
behind in the entrance hall, put on a pair of guest 
slippers, and are now invited to crouch on silken 
cushions placed on rush mats. The Japanese 


do not use chairs or bedsteads, and all living takes. 


place on the floor. You notice that it is wholly cov- 





Mosuxe Morra, å graduate of Tokyo. University, was 
born in 1911, and is a professor of architecture at Hosei 
University. Yosurro Tanicucur is a leading architect 
and a professor at the Tokyo-Institute of Technology. 
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ered with these mats, twenty-four of them, each 
exactly three feet by six. Not only these measure- 
ments but those of the sliding doors and all other 
architectural components are fixed according to a 
traditional module, making them interchangeable. 

While you are waiting for your dinner and look- 


- ing about, you may express surprise at the room’s 


bareness and the absence of pictures or other 
decoration. In this the restaurant is not unusual: 
such things as screens, tables, boxes, bureaus, and 
bedding are kept in storage except at the time of 
use; and as for pictures, it is believed universally 
in Japan that the effect of works of art is much 
greater if only one is seen at a time, and that one 
intently and at length, usually in a niche of honor, 
called the tokonoma, which had its origin in the 
alcove dedicated to Buddhist deities in warriors’ 
homes. Even collectors who have hundreds of pic- 
tures keep all but a few stored. 
Looking at the garden through an opening so wide 
that house and garden seem to be one, you become 
aware of that most fundamental Japanese archi- 
tectural conception: between house and garden 
there must exist an organic unity. Observe how 
meticulous is the grooming of the trees and plants. 
Notice also that there are no large beds of flowers, 
as in European gardens, but only bits of color for 
accent, and that stones and path designs play an 


. important part in the composition. Because we 


think of our gardens as works of art, they are more 


often designed to be viewed from the house and its 


verandas than to be sat in. Later we shall examine 
more elaborate gardens: 

And now, as you are begining to wonder. how 
your Japanese host crouches so easily on his cushion, 
the waitresses bring the food.: On the mat floor 
before each person is set a lacquer tray, with little 
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legs. Or sometimes a very low table will be used 
instead. You are sure to be struck by the purely 
‘visual beauty of the multicolored and multishaped 
delicacies. Perhaps the rich variety of the ware 
will also surprise you. Your raw fish is on a flat 
oblong dish, with white and red pieces of meat 
arranged decoratively on the bed of snow-white 
radish sliced to the thinness of thread. Orange car- 
rots have been cut to look like tiny flowers. Your 
vinegared green vegetables are in that deep dish. 
The gold-lacquered bowl with the tight-fitting lid 
contains your clear soup. The whole is a little work 
of art, and you will not be surprised to learn that 
some restaurants pride themselves on using dishes 
which are almost museum pieces. We say that 
Chinese food is best for taste, French for savor, 
and Japanese for looks. But do not fear that its 
decorativeness makes it any less delicious. 

When the trays of colorful dishes are cleared 
away, the room again takes on its chaste appear- 
ance, This is not limited to this restaurant, but 
is a universal characteristic of Japanese architec- 


ture. Rooms are not specifically for dining or sleep- | 


ing or receiving guests: all are interchangeable. 


This dining room could become a.bedroom simply: 


by spreading bedclothes on the floor. Our thick 
quilts are soft enough without mattresses because 
the floor matting is stuffed and springy. And a 
room is not permanent in its size: the screens sep- 
arating one room from another can be removed, 
making possibly three closed rooms into one airy 
one, as is often done in summer. 


2 


Ler us now go back into the past of Japan’s archi- 
tectural history and visit the Katsura Imperial 
Villa in Kyoto (Plates 3 and 4), This building was 
erected over three hundred years ago for Prince 
Tomohito, a grandson of the Emperor Ogimachi 
(reigned 1557-1586), and completed by Tomohito’s 
son Tomotada. Its gardens cover almost sixteen 
acres. It is generally accepted as one of Japan’s 
. architectural masterpieces. The present building, 
though modest in size compared to Western palaces, 
represents.a great expansion of the original struc- 
ture. The first architect for Katsura may have 
been Enshu Kobori, but in those days there were 
no architects in the modern sense, and it is more 
likely that Prince Tomohito himself, famed for his 
poetic tastes, designed the palace and gardens with 
the ‘assistance of carpenters and gardeners, guided 
probably by his Tea Master, for the Tea Masters 
were then arbitri elegantiarum concerning. far more 
than the Tea Ceremony itself, and were connoisseurs 
of materials, their colors and textures. 

Carpenters of that period also had higher skills; 
their pride in being able to assemble entire houses 
by the cut-joint method, without using a single 


nail, made them more like cabinetmakers on an 


architectural scale; and, with their guilds, they 
were the repositories of classic architectural tradi- 
tion. Even today, the perfect finish of their work jus- 
tifies continuance of the Japanese practice of leaving 
all structural components of a building exposed. 
The skeleton of posts and beams is surmounted 
by wooden-shingled roofs. The sides are of sliding 
doors of wood and translucent paper (glass was 
not yet in use), protected by outer sliding wooden 
shutters. Katsura Villa visibly lacks decorations: 
its architectural beauty lies rather in the pleasing 
proportion of the walled and open segments, and 
the mutual spatial relationships among the bamboo- 
floored moon-viewing balcony jutting from the 
front wing, the veranda under the eaves, and 
the sliding-door-enclosed rooms. Here the tradi- 
tional Japanese mood is strikingly close to the aims 


‘BEAUTY IN JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE 


by Yosurro TANIGUCHI — 


Just as the color and scent of flowers are influenced — 
by sunlight, water, and air, so the beauty of architec- 
ture also depends, on its natural environment. This 
is particularly true of Japanese architecture. Because 
of Japan's geographic situation, her climate is. under 
both Pacific and Continental influences. Moreover, 
although her area is small, Japan extends a great 
distance north and south, so’ that her seasons vary 
greatly. 

Sweltering summer heat, bitter winter cold, ny 
rainfall, high humidity, frequent earthquakes — all 
these go to make Japan, architecturally, a uniquely 
adverse place. But the challenging. seasons have been 
a delight to the Japanese people: long ago they evolved 
houses well suited to this changeful climate. And, 
since their mountains abound in, timber, it is with 
wood that they have evolved their superior technique 
of housebuilding. 

Japanese houses possess remarkable beauty and 
purity of design. Like those Alpine plants which put 
forth the purest flowers despite bitter clumate, or the 
weeds of waste lands that bring forth lovely flowers, 
they exhibit pure plastic lyricism. Moreover, their 
style has a long history behind it. Originated in the 
fifth century A.D., it underwent many ‘stages of his- 
torical development, retaining always its essential 
beauty and simplicity. Japanese architecture success- 
fully assimilated Buddhism and Asiatic culture in the 
siath century, Christianity and bits of European 
culture in the sixteenth. 

Simplicity, functionalism, straightforward expres- 
sion of materials and construction, geometric com- 
position devoid of superficial ornamentation, stand- 

` ardization of parts, unity of house and garden — 
these are the elements which make up Japanese erchi- 
tectural beaut, Ys 

It is, not difficult to- suppose, therefore, that Japa- 
nese traditional architecture offers to Western eyes 

- accustomed to twentieth-century European expres- 
sionism, cubism, abstractionism, and surrealism, 
a new type of beauty. 
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of modern architectural design. The transom open- 
ings reaching the ceiling and the flush sliding board 
shutters, for example, surprise us pieasaniy with 
their modernity. 

Plate 4 shows this Villa’s garden: It is a microcos- 
mic landscape composed of natural elements: sky, 

sunlight, trees, grass, water, rocks. Bridge, step- 
- ping stones, and the lantern at the pebbled pen- 
insula’s tip tell that the garden is for human use. 
The pond, its water drawn from the nearby River 
Katsura, is, as always in Japanese gardens, an 
important feature. And the lantern has a good 
functional purpose: its reflection on the pond at 
night is beautiful. 
resent a style imported long ago from China, its 
underlying aesthetic principle being the naturalness 
of its beauty. Here.again we note the affinity be- 
tween Japanese love of natural forms and textures 
and the contemporary -appreciation of abstract 


shapes and objects. All of Katsura’s stonework, and 


especially the stepping stones, are among the most 


elaborate in Japan, and are regarded as fine ab-. 


stract design. 


ooo 3 

Now let us visit a tea-house, that most character- 
istically Japanese phenomenon. Our example, in 
Plate 5,-has the name of Jo-an. Built near Kyoto 
some four hundred: yedrs ago, it has been moved to 
its present location in Oiso near Tokyo, Iis asym- 
metry was ‘deliberate, for, the Japanese. believe that 
symmetry stunts the imagination. 


A tea-room, generally: entered by a “crawling-in l 
to suggest leaving pride outside, is usually 


door,” 
nine . feet. by nine, and sometimes: even smaller. 
Three. to ‘four’ guests are usual. It is necessary, 
therefore, that one’s rhovements ‘be regulated by 
fixed: rules so that -the ceremoity may proceed 


without awkwardness ‘or embarrassing accidents. 
These rules determine. where the host sits, where 


the water jar is placed, ‘and where each guest, after 
' bowing to the flower arrangement or picture’ in 
the tokonoma, takes his ‘place. In this sense the 
tea-room is a diminutive laboratory of architec- 
tural: functionalism. .Its* smallness is deliberate, 
with ‘consideration. not -only for artistic effects 
but also’ for the’ psychological distance between 
host: and guests.’ The ‘tea-house is intentionally 
made of modest materials, to suggest impoverished 


refinement; but, made with such workmanship as to 
be: really very costly to build. Unlike the main - 


hoüsé’s open structure, the usual tea-house is 
mostly walls; its windows, paper-covered, afford no 
outdoor view: this prevents one’s attention from 
being distracted.. In the matted floor is cut-out a 
square hearth, where, in winter, the kettle is heated 
on charcoal. The host sits beyond the hearth, 
his place’set off by a central post, the nakabashira, 
which, symbolically, i is gnarled or roughhewn. 


- ferent from children’s “playing house.” 
Pu ok . â 
serious ceremony which has undergone centuries 
‘of refining. 


The rock formations here rep- 


-where the temperature changes. 


_in- view of the summer’s high. humidity. 


' The Tea Ceremony is a consciously aesthetic 
refashioning of daily routine into something beau- 
tiful removed from the everyday hustle and bustle. 
In one sense its pleasure is not so essentially dif- 
Yet it is a 


Its object is to concentrate one’s 
mind on beauty: while sipping tea or taking a 
simple meal, to chat with one’s friends and com- 
ment on the hanging scroll and the flowers ar- 
ranged in a vase in the tokonoma niche, to appreciate 
the host’s impeccable tea-ware and other artistic 
implements used-in the ceremony, and above all 


to savor the exquisite quiet of the little house and 


garden. It is a sanctuary from daily vexations, 
and right in the midst of a dusty hurrying city, 
one rediscovers here serenity and the sense of 
beauty. The tea-room and its ceremony contain 
lessons which profoundly influence Japanese life. 
_ Because of its openness and the use merely of 
paper in the sliding doors which form most of the 
walls, the traditional Japanese house is delightful 


: In summer, but unquestionably cold in winter. 


To keep themselves’ warm in very cold weather the 
Japanese sit under a kotatsu, a wooden frame ap- 
proximately two feet by two, which is fitted to 
the sunken hearth and covered with a quilt about 
six feet by six. In old Japan there was no heating 
system for the house itself. . If this seems severe, 
we must remember two things: Japanese archi- 
tectural f unctionalism resulted from a desire, chiefly 
ethical, to use minimum space to’ maximum ad- 
vantage, with no thought of bodily comfort. And - 
there existed also the ascetic influences of Bud- 
dhism, which taught liberation of the spirit through 
physical torment, and of Bushido: (“The Way of 
the Warrior”), the moral code of chivalry of feudal 
times, which emphasized vigorous discipline and 


frugality, as well as loyalty..and personal honor. 


‘But-if our heating’ systems are somewhat rudi- 
mentary, our arrangements for bathing are highly 
developed. Plate 6 shows a bath in Hasshokan, the 
Japanese-style inn designed, by Sutemi Horiguchi. 
This bathtub is granite, but baths in’ ordinary 
houses are usually of water-resisting J apanese 
cypress wood. .Wood is preferred because it re- 
tains heat and repels the grime which attaches 
easily to stone. or tile baths at the water level 
Bathing is a. 
much-cherished daily practice in. Japan, especially 
The 


Japanese bathe by first washing and rinsing them- 


. selves outside the tub,, standing on a drain board, 
‘then sitting in the ‘tub for- a relaxing goak in water 


heated to about 108° F. 


Eet us now look al some amari of nonresi- 
dential’ architecture. Plates 7 and 8 show the 
Itsukushima Shinto Shrine, the sole notable in- 
stance in Japan of an important building jutting 
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2. View into the garden of the Hasshokan restaurant 
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1. A dining room in the restaurant 
of a modern Japanese inn, Hasshokan, 
in Nagoys 

Architect: Sutemi Horiguchi 





4. The garden 
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of the Katsura Imperial Villa 
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5. Jo-an, a tea-house near Tokyo; 
16th century 


A modern bathroom in 
the Hasshokan Inn, Nagoy: 
Architect: Sutemi Horiguchi 
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7. The Itsukushima Shinto Shrine; 15th century reconstruction of an older style 
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8. Another view of the Itsukushima Shrine 


9. Himeji Castle; 17th century 
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10. The Gymnasium and Community Center in Matsuyama, Shikoku 
Architect: Kenzo Tange 
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out over sea water — an inlet on an island in the 
Inland Sea. One is reminded of the prehistoric 
dwellings built over lakes in Switzerland. The 
Shrine may also be distantly related to South Sea 


Islanders’ houses built out over the water. It was. 
reconstructed about five hundred years ago ac-. 


cording to a style dating much further back. We 
modern architects cannot but marvel at the daring 
originality of the design. The sepia-colored shingles, 
vermilion pillars, green doors, and white walls, all 
against a verdant landscape, make it a beautifully 


colorful sight. Architecturally, it well deserves its. 


ranking as one of “The Three Sights of Japan.” 
Nowadays the Itsukushima Shrine is thought of 


more as a scenic spot than as a place of worship.. 


For Shinto has no longer a great hold on the modern 
Japanese; and those sects of Shinto adhered to by 


the great military families, even less. On the stage ` 


of the shrine are held performances of Bugaku, a 
quaint and colorful sort of ceremonial dance in- 
troduced from China about a thousand years ago, 
which is pictured in Mr. Ando’s essay on theater. 
The Castle of Himeji (Plate 9) was begun in the 
fourteenth century and underwent later transforma- 
tion. Like many other Japanese ‘castles it was 
surrounded by a moat for protection. The photo- 
graph shows the donjon, built’ upon a height. Its 
wooden fabric is covered with. mud ‘and plaster; its 
roofs are pantiled, Because of its white plaster, it is 
known also as “The White Heron Castle.” Japa- 
nese castles, products of civil wars among feudal 
lords, are said, to- show traces of Spanish castle- 
building; if so; this makes castles unique among our 
architectural monuments, which are otherwise over- 
whelmingly Chinese ‘in style and type. As.in 
medieval Europe, they were. the armed centers 
around which villages clustered for protection. 
They are the architectural expression of the Dawmyo’s 


and Samurai’s way. of; life. Himeji. merits study, - 
partly because.it does. not stop. at dry: militarism E 
but reveals also a.certain feeling for the lyric that 

even the feudal warriors of Bushido times must have.. 


had, and partly. ‘because ‘buildings. of such im- 
pressively large size are rare mJ apan. 

The last building to which I take you, in Plate 10, 
constitutes a great leap in time, from feudalism 
to. ferro-concrete shell modern: architect. Kenzo 
Tange’s 1953 gymnasium and Community Center, 
in the provincial city of Matsuyama, Shikoku. 


But it is only an end product of Japan’s greatest: : 
transition, which dates from the Meiji Restoration 


a hundred years.ago when Japan changed from a 
feudal state to a constitutional monarchy, and 
left its seclusion to become a nation whose doors 
were opened to the world. At this time ‘public 
buildings began to be made not of wood, but of 
brick. Once the policy of Westernization had been 


‘adopted, the inevitable path of progress was from 


brick to reinforced- or ferro-concrete construction. 


‘Corbusier, and Mies van der Rohe. 


-pan’s situation ~is not ‘unique. - 
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The present Center is typical of Japan’s Western- 
ized postwar architecture. If you visit Japan today 
you will find hundreds of modern-style structures, 
and parts of the ceritral districts of great cities 
such as Tokyo and Osaka have-much the same ap- 
pearance as Berlin or Madrid, though we have 
not as yet built skyscrapers of soaring height. — 
You have now seen, in a few but very choice 
examples, what makes the traditions of Japanese 
architecture. Skeleton construction in which the 
roof rests, not on walls, but on post and lintel; 
sparseness of ornamentation; openness of rooms; 


. unity: of interior and garden; standardization and 


interchangeability of rush mats, and of sliding 
doors — all these, though materials and methods ` 
differ, are in line with the aims of modern archi- 
tecture produced .by steel-frame and ferro-concrete 
construction. This is why Japanese architecture 
is being studied by modern architects all over the 


. world, and I feel that some of its best points have 


already been integrated in the West, particularly 
by such architects as Frank Lloyd Wright, Le 
In point of 
openness and unity of house and garden, some re- 
cent California houses in the Bay Region are rela- 
tively pure examples of “Japanese” architecture. 

Japanese architecture has above all the qualities 
of elasticity and adaptability. It often transcends 
time: The Ise Shrine, for example, which is the 
supreme monument of Japan, conveys the archi- 
tecture of two thousand years ago,.before the first 
contact with Chinese culture; yet this wooden 
structure is razed and re-created in exact replica 
on a different.site every twenty years. 7 

The question arises whether the art of living as 
crystallized in the Tea Ceremony has not something 
to contribute to Western culture. I think so, and 
venture to suggest, it.as. worthy. of consideration. . 
The current does-not,. however,: run. only one way. 
The Japanese are now. being overwhelmed -by ‘the 
inrush:. of’ Western. ‘civilization. ‘They themselves 
are ,at a, loss to tell; in the: present’ ‘chaos, which 
new, ways of living will be found: good.: Ever since 
Commodore Perry came in 1853 and Japan turned 
toward the Western world, her people have con- 
fronted the problem of how to harmonize and 
integrate the two conflicting- ways of life. And 


_ since World War II, there has been the huge prob- 


lem of ‘reconstruction under. conditions of over- 
population and economic poverty. However, Ja- 
For,.. with the 
enormously increased contact and communication 
between peoples, cultures have never -before in- 
fluenced one another so deeply, ahd the particular 
problems of nations are becoming more and more 
dominated, by one problem ~ — the mtegration of 
the old and the new: It is a problem which must 
cast its reflection on architecture, too. 

Translated by Masaki Kawaguchi 


THE SURPLUS BRIDE 


_A Story 
by KAN EGUCHI 


ERE we go. Push. Harder. Like this. See?” 
H Gihei threw himself against the handle of- 


the press, his face turning scarlet from the 
effort. He looked-around at the others as he heaved. 

“Sesame. and farmers, they used to say. The 
harder you squeeze the more you get out of them. 
Here we go. Push, everybody. The harder you 
push, the more comes out.” . 

- Gihei was a farmer-landowner, well-to-do above 
the village average. He was not thinking particu- 
larly about the farmer, this time on the squeezing 
end of the machine, or about the sesame seed being 
squeezed. He only wanted to get the last drop of 
oil he could, and he was repeating what he had 
already said several times before. The rest of them, 
the young widow O-kayo too, pushed away at the 
press. No one paused to consider Gihei’s words. 
O-kayo threw. all her strength into her hips in one 
last determined push.. Only two or three more drops 
fell down into the bowl, and the handle of the press 
refused to move farther. 

‘Push harder. Harder.” 

- “It’s no good. It won’t go any farther, no matter 
how hard you push,” Heiji, the younger son, flung 
out as he pulled back from the press. He peered 
down at the bowl, into which not a drop of oil was 
falling. 


l 


“I am worn out.” His sister straightened up from _ 


the handle and began beating her fists against the 
hips of her blue serge trousers to drive away the 
fatigue. 





Kan Eoucut, who lives in a village north of Tokyo, is known 
for his social novels, particularly those dealing with rural 
life. Our story is from his book A Bride and a Horse. Born 
in 1887, Eguchi was very active in the “proletarian” literary 
movement of the twenties and early thirties. 
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“No more?” Gihei’s wife O-tame called out, a 
tone of regret in her voice, from far back in the 
earth-floored workroom where she was tending the 
boiler. She came a little forward with kindling in 
her hand and looked out at the others. 

Gihei too finally left the press. “That’s it, I 
guess.” His words were a signal that the pressing 
was over, and O-kayo too was free to stand up. This 
did not mean that she could take her ease like the 
others, however. She pressed her hands against 
her hips, flexed her legs, stretched her body two or 
three times to take a little of the stiffness from her 
back, and was off about the next job. 

First she slipped out the two poles that were 
inserted at right angles across the top of the press 
to form four handles. She removed the screw and 
the lid, took out the oily hemp bag; and emptied the 
leavings Into a basket. The light sesame, crushed 
and wrung of its oil, rustled like wet, brown sand. 

“Is it ready yet?” Gihei asked. 

Q-tame took the lid off the boiler. Great clouds 
of steam rose from it and half concealed the far 
wall of the workroom. 

“Hmm, About- right, I’d say.” O- tame’s hand 
came out of the steam with a swollen hemp bag. 
O-kayo went to take it and poured the boiled sesame 
seed into the bag she had just emptied. The tips of 
her fingers smarted from the steam. She put the 
full bag into the press, screwed down the lid, and 
inserted the two poles again. 

It was time for another pressing. Gihei, of course, 
and his wife and Heiji, and even the daughter, 
stood in the doorway watching until everything 
was ready. O-kayo was left to do the work. 

“T guess they’re right about light sesame. Look 
at that oil. Nothing like it from the dark.” When 
the four were back in their places behind the poles 
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Gihei spoke again, looking down repeatedly at the 
press. From the body of the machine, constructed 
like two mortars piled one on the other, the yellow 
oil poured into a groove and fell shining through 
a mouthlike opening on one side into a lipped bowl 
below. “Over there they got only four quarts to 
the bushel from the dark.” 

“That’s. what you get from the dark.” O-tame 
spoke again from back by the ovens. 

“Bet we get at least six from the light. Think 
so?” Heiji asked his father. 

“Five and a half, no better. : Thats why the 
stuff’s so high. You use up wood boiling it, you get 
yourself into a sweat pressing it, and look what 
comesout. The government price is damned foolish- 
ness.” Gihei pushed at the pole as though to set an 
example for the rest. He went on half to himself, 
“It’s gotten so you hate to use it even when com- 
pany comes. You can hardly have a priest in for 
prayers any more.” 

O-kayo looked around in spite of herself at the 
mention of prayers. Gihei was of course referring 
to the seventh-anniversary services, only four days 
off now, for O-kayo’s dead husband. How she had 
waited, this last year, for that anniversary to come, 
that seventh anniversary of Seikichi’s death in the 
war. There was the other son Heiji. He was seven- 
teen, and he would in due course be head of the 
family. There seemed to be nothing in the way 
of it. “They can get along without me,” O-kayo 
would say to herself. “They’d even be better off 
without.me.” She had asked long before to be 
allowed to go back to her family. But Gthei and 
his wife would:‘have none of it. How could she think 
of leaving before the-seventh-anniversary memorial 
services? It was very well to say that she had -no 


children, but what would the neighbors think?. 


And so O-kayo had been kept on against her will. 
But once the services were over. . . . If O-kayo’s 
mother came for them, O-kayo would have her ask 
Gihei again, very clearly this time. They would 
have to let her go. They surely would if her mother 
asked. Once back with her family O-kayo could 
start life over again. That was her great hope. 

It was ten years before, at just this time of the 
year, that she married Seikichi. She was working 
as a maid in a little Tokyo restaurant when a 
telegram came summoning her home to her village, 
some four or five miles from this one. She arrived 
to find the marriage arranged with such finality 
that there was nothing she could do about it. 
There had been vague talk of herself and Seikichi 
before. Now he was going to war, and he had to get 
married before he left. It was quite necessary. 
And so O-kayo, unable to protest, was brought 
here as a bride. It was her clear duty to comfort a 
man who was going off to fight for his country. 

A perfunctory ceremony, and five days later 
Seikichi left. The confusion of those five days. 
The bridal calls on neighbors and relatives. The 


farewell dinner. The line walking the two miles to 
the station to see him off. The reporting at the 
station, and the speeches that went with it. Those 
five days were a dream for O-kayo. l 

Seikichi did not once write to O-kayo. The army 
post cards came for his parents and his brother and 
sister, and at the end of them he would say, “My 
best to O-kayo.” North China, Central China, 
and the third year the last message, from South 
China. 

The announcement of his death came about six 
months later. A hundred days after that the ashes 
arrived. O-kayo, dressed in mourning like the rest, 
went with the family to the station, but it was 
Heiji who carried the ashes home. O-kayo was not 
allowed to. It was the heir who carried the ashes, 
and his parents had decided in the course of time 
that Heiji and not O-kayo was Seikichi’s heir. 

Q-kayo was not particularly conscious of the 
sorrow that goes with losmg a husband, either 


` when they went to the station for the ashes or when 


they buried them up on the hill behind the house. 
Seikichi when he left had said over and over again 
to O-kayo that she was to demonstrate her filial 
piety by working hard enough for the two of them, 
and she had indeed worked that hard in the years 
since. On that point she had nothing for which to 
reprove herself. It would not be a very serious 
breach of duty if she went back to her family now. 

O-kayo, straining at the press, wiped the sweat 
from her face with the sleeve of her kimono, made 
over from a man’s work kimono. She looked ab- 


‘sently out through the workroom doors. The barley 


fields sloped off to the south and the rice paddies 
stretched on below them, backed by the hills in the 
next village. On the levee of a stream through the 
paddies three little girls were gathering greens. 
Everything seemed to waver in the bright sunlight 
-— indeed shimmering waves were rising over the 
whole landscape. Thus had spring come hurrying 
even here, to this village half. lost in a mountain 
wilderness. There was further evidence of spring in 
the hills, where a magnolia spread its blossoms wide 
against the cedars of a shrine grove. 

As she looked at the magnolia, like strings of 
white jewels set off in shining dots against the dark- 
ness of the cedars, O-kayo thought of an old saying 
by which the farmers in these parts were guided: 
“When the magnolias bloom you start the sweet 
potatoes; when the cuckoos sing you set out the 
taro.” l 

“That’s right —I’d forgotten. Here the magno- 
lias are in bloom and I hadn’t even noticed. .We 
had the tobacco out the middle of March, but we 
haven’t even started on the sweet potatoes. PH 
have to hurry up with them. I hear you can get a 
yen a sprout, maybe more. A bird flying away 
shouldn’t leave any dirt behind it, they say — even’ 
if they do let me go home I’ll take care of the sweet , 
potatoes at least.” , 
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-O-kayo .felt strangely‘ harried as she looked be- 
yond the paddies at the magnolias, a natural 
calendar. more reliable for the farmer than any 
formal one. 

The work went on until evening. 


2 


C)-xaro had been working steadily since the day 
before. This morning she was up before day- 
break and she had not allowed. herself a rest since. 
She was always a harder worker than any of the 
other young wives in the neighborhood, but today 
in particular it seemed that she would grind herself 
to a powder. The cooking for the memorial services 
had been left almost entirely to her. If this was 
indeed to be her last duty to Gihei and his family, 
she thought, she must force herself on, no matter 
how exhausted she might feel. 

From the front room she could' hear chanting 
voices. Some ten old women from the village, each 
in a formal black kimono and cloak and each with 
a priest’s pouch strapped over her breast, were 
kneeling in front of the family altar, ringing bells 
in rhythm as they chanted the same prayer over 
- and over. ‘This was part of the seventh-anniversary 
services for Seikichi. 

The priest had already finished his. -prayers. When 
the old women finished theirs, the whole party would 
go to pay their respects at the cemetery up on the 
hilltop, and back here afterwards the trays of food 


would be brought out, first for the priest and the ~ 


old women, next for the neighbors, then for the 
relatives, last for the immediate family. 

There would be more than forty trays in all. 
O-kayo too would have to go off to the cemetery, 
and she would have to have everything ready, all 
the trays laid out, before she left. They were piled 
one on another there in the back room, each tray 
with its stand to keep it from crushing the food on 
the one below. O-kayo would heat sake when she 
came back from the cemetery and rush to serve 
the guests. 

. There were of course a few women from the 
neighborhood to help her, but O-kayo, as the young 
wife of the family, had to outwork them all. The 
sleepy sound of the chanting and the sleepier sound 
of the bells made her feel still more pressed as viene 
thought of what must be done: 

She worked on feverishly, and the trays were 
for the most part ready by the time the chanting 
stopped. She had to hurry then to change her 
kimono. When she ran from the house, still knot- 


ting the cord on ‘her cloak, the others were climbing 


in a line up the steep little path to the cemetery. 
O-kayo began to look for her mother, Rie; who 
had‘ come to the services to represent O-kayo’s 
family. O-kayo had only had time to greet her, 
-and- had not yet been able really to talk to her. 
Somehow on the way to or from the ceremony 


O-kayo had to draw her mother aside and beg her 
to talk to Gihei. As she climbed up toward the 
others along the red earth of the path, O-kayo" S 
a came to rest on her mother’s back. 

Rie was getting along in years, and fortunately 
a O-kayo she soon began falling behind the others. 
Presently she was at the end of the line. O-kayo 
overtook her by the time they reached the top of 
the slope. 

A grove of oaks stretched before them across the 
mountain’s flat top. The naked trees had begun to 
awaken with the warmth of the last few days, and 
every branch and every twig as far as the eye could 
see was touched with the silver of new buds. The 
grove was flooded with an almost dazzling light as it 
reflected the slanting rays of the-sun. O-kayo felt 
warm from the climb. She was tempted to take off 
her cloak. Carrying her large, full body as though it 
were almost too much for her, she looked sidelong 
at her mother. 

“Listen, mother. . . .” The words she had used 
since she was a child came automatically from her 
lips. “It’s been a long time. Won’t you stay to- 
night?” 

“I could, I guess.” : 

“Stay, then. There’s panei I want you to 
talk to him about.” 

“What’s that?” Rie, bent over a stick during 
the climb, pulled herself straight and looked up at 
her daughter. 

“You know — what I told you before.” O-kayo 
laughed a little shyly. “I told you to talk him into 
letting me go home, once this ‘is over.” 

“Oh, that.” There was immediate sympathy in 
her mother’s voice. “When you think about it, 
you’ve lead the life of a widow for ten years. Ten 
years is long enough at your age.” ` 

- “Tt certainly is. . Mother . . . you have to get 
him-to let me go this time.” 

. At the words “ten years”? O-kayo saw herself as 
an intensely pathetic figure. Five days of married 
life, and ten years alone. She had worked on 
among people who were nothing to her, quite with- 
out regard for herself, only to make a home for 
a husband away at war. Now she must win back 
her freedom, get away from this monotonous, this 
wretched existence. She must. Her innermost 
heart insisted on it. 

And yet somehow she felt E ET to the dead 
Seikichi. What would he be thinking if he could see 
her now, coming to his grave with thoughts like 
these hidden inside her? But that was senseless. 
When the ashes came back Seikichi’s father, puzzled 
at how light they were, had opened the box and 
found inside only a handful of sand. Seikichi was 
not here. Still. O-kayo’s feet dragged. ` 

This mountain-top plateau, grown over now with 
oak, was until 1928 or so a field where Gihei and 
his family had grown barley and sweet potatoes. 
With the farm depression and the precipitous fall 
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in prices, however, Gihei announced in disgust that 
he could no longer make enough from it to pay 
taxes, and planted it in oak. Taxes on forest land 
were much lower. That was twenty years ago, 
and in the course of time this grove had grown: up. 
“Have to cut it one of these days,” Gihei liked to 
say, but the rising price of kindling and charcoal 
seemed so promising that he let it grow on year 
after year. 

“A fine growth if ever I saw one,” he would say 
proudly each winter when he and O-kayo came to 
gather dead leaves for, fertilizer. Mixed with his 
pride in the trees was satisfaction at the rice he 
got, one bushel per acre of leaves, for letting the 
tenants take what was.left when he and O-kayo 
had finished. O-kayo knew all about that. 

At the very back of the grove were the family 
graves, a jumble of them, large and small, in a raised 
plot of ground hedged with cedars, some fifteen 
yards square. Off in a corner was Seikichi’s grave, 
its raw. wooden marker appropriate for one who 
died in the war. 

The incense in’ front of the marker sent up 
purple smoke. Bright flowers had been set out here 
and there over the grave in new bamboo containers. 
Everyone in turn offered incense, Gihei first and 
O-kayo after the other relatives: When the last 
had finished Heiji made the proper speech of 
thanks as the appointed heir. 

Heiji seemed older today — was it because he 
had on the woolen officer’s uniform Gihei had 
managed to get for next to nothing in the confusion 
at the end of the war? His shoulders were strong 
and square, his figure was tall, and the black down 
now clear on his upper lip gave him still more the 
look of a young man. 

O-kayo could see as though he were there before 
her the Heiji, still almost an infant, who saw Seikichi 
off to war. Little Heiji who had barely started to 
school.. Heiji with his new student’s cap.settling 
around his ears. Heiji as he stood there on the plat- 
form happily waving a little paper rising sun. ` That 
child already seventeen, already smoking, talking 
like this, quite the grownup? As clearly as if she 
had measured afresh with a ruler, O-kayo knew 
how long they had been, those ten years of months 
and days that had gone by so swiftly. 

“Ah, and I’m already twenty-eight.” Her regret 
was a little sharper even than usual for what she 
had wasted, thrown away, what she had seen flow 
off down the current of those years, her youth that 
would not come back. 


3 
Tar ovens along the back wall faced out on a 
wooden platform some.two yards wide ahd four 
yards long, slightly higher than the earth floor of 
the workroom and lower than the back room with 
its open fireplace. It was well past eight when 


Q-kayo finished eating there with the women who 
had come to help. 

“Well, we did it somehow.” The thought avs 
Q-kayo a sense of security, of having come through 
a crisis. She had too a happy feeling that the labor 
of these last few days, wasted though it was on but 
this fleeting occasion, was seeing its reward. | 

And yet a strange restlessness persisted. Her 
mother had been in the front room ever since the 
trays were passed out, and had not once shown her 
face here in the kitchen. That could only mean 
that the negotiations with Gihei were not going 
smoothly. . O-kayo’ S _ quiet manner concealed a 
tense impatience.’ 

Presently the work began again.. It was while the 
dishes were being washed that Gihei’s wife O-tame 
came out to call O-kayo. “O-kayo. Father says 
come in. He wants to talk to you.” 

O-kayo started at the words. More uneasy than 
ever, she quickly wiped her hands on her apron 
and started in behind O-tame. 

Only Gihei and O-kayo’s mother were in the 
front room. None of the other guests had stayed 
past nine. O-kayo immediately sensed something 
she did not like about the atmosphere of the room, 
even with but the two of them sitting quietly there. 

Appropriately. for the day, the tokonoma , was 
decorated with a painting of the Bodhisattva of 
Mercy. In front of it Gihei sat at his ease, his 
legs crossed grandly. His face was a flaming red 
from the sake, his eyes were glassy. He seemed to 
have drunk more than his. share in his duties as a 
host. Rie, on the opposite side of ‘the porcelain 
brazier, looked smaller than usual, perhaps because 
she sat hunched over with her eyes on the floor. 

“Well, O-kayo.” O-kayo sat close to her mother. 
Gihei’s eyes, traveling slowly. over her face, were 
red-rimmed from the trachoma that had long 
bothered him. “Matter of fact. . . . This evening 
I had something I was going to ask, see? Then your 
mother here comes and says you want to go back 
home. But what I have to ask is a good bit better.” 
He turned to his wife. “Call Heiji while you’re 
up. This is so good it can’t wait. Not even till 


- tomorrow:”’ 


Gihei sat smiling to himself while Glane was off 
looking for Heiji. His eyes, turned up in a leer, 
moved over O-kayo’s body. That leering gaze was 
nothing new. Indeed it was turned on her whenever 
an opportunity arose. She knew perfectly , well 
what it meant. She knew too, however, that she 
was not. the only one so honored. Whenever Gihei 
met a plump, fair-complexioned woman of about 
thirty, whoever she might be, he caressed her quite 
openly with his eyes. O-kayo always felt itchy, and 
uncomfortable when the process began, first in 
the parts of her body on which his eyes rested, then 


more generally until she was conscious of perspira-, 


tion rising under her arms and breasts, and in the 
end she would find herself trembling. 
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Tonight Gihei’s eyes were persistent and in- 
timate as they had never been ‘before. O-kayo 
trembled so violently that she thought the others 
must sense it. The air of the room became more 
and more oppressive with the silence that fell when 
O-tame left. O-kayo felt an almost painful smarting 
all over her body. She waited tensely for O-tame, 
whose return would bring relief from this feeling of 
uncleanness. 

O-tame came back surprisingly soon, and with 
her Heiji, still in the woolen uniform he had worn 
during the day. He had recently learned the 
pleasures of wandering- out at night, but he seemed 
to have nowhere to go this evening. 

“Well, O-kayo.” With his wife and son seated 
beside him, Gihei brought his caressing gaze to a 
halt and turned again to the matter at hand. 
“Couldn’t find a wife as good as you anywhere in 
town. I’ve always said it. It’d be a waste, wouldn’t 
it, to let you go back home and get married off to 
someone else. Pve been thinking about it this way: 
you can marry Heiji here. Isn’t that a fine idea? 
How about it, O-tame?” 

A suggestion of a ‘smile passed over Gihei’s face 
as he looked from O-tame to Heiji. O-tame bowed 
slightly, indicating of course that she approved. 
But Heiji glanced searchingly at O-kayo before 
him, then turned quickly to one side. 

“You’re joking. You think I could do a thing 
like. that?” The scarlet rose from his neck in its 
high-collared khaki and up over his jaws. O-kayo, 
quite against her will, burst into a laugh. She 
found it impossible to treat Gihei’s words as more 
than a drunken joke. She only laughed louder as 
Heiji’s face grew redder. How funny it was, the 
confusion on that childish face! 

But neither Rie nor O-tame laughed, and Gihei 
continued with a seriousness he had not had before. 

“There aren’t many like her in the whole country, 
Heiji. Look. They told us we had to grow more 
during the war, and she opened up twelve or thir- 
teen acres in the hills all by herself. Look at the 
barley and rice we’re getting from it now. And the 
tobacco. She does it almost.all herself, doesn’t she? 
From the seeding all the way through to the drying. 
She takes care of the horses, she can cook and sew. 
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Look, now: you marry O-kayo and see what a help 
she is. Why she’s as good as a horse, easy. Try 
buying a horse. You can’t get the skinniest nag 
for under ten thousand.” He broke into raucous 
laughter. 

It was hard to tell whether his last words were 
serious or joking. He seratched some dandruff from 
his graying hair, then began again. “Look, Heiji. 
The services are over and her mother’s here and 
everything. Couldn’t be better. Let’s go ahead 


and say the words right here.” 


- “Marry her, my own sister? I won’t. I can’t.” 

“What are you talking about. There’s nothing 
wrong with it. Just say the words and you’re 
married right here tonight.” 

“I say I don’t want to. That’s all. My own 
brother’s wife. I’m against it, whatever you say.” 

“What’s wrong with it? Wife, you call her? 
What if she was. Why, it was all over with her in 
five days, nothing before, nothing since. What was 
it they called it in the war? — a skin wound. Noth- 
ing to worry about. It’s ten years now, and she’s 
healed over as good as new. Not even a scar.” 

“But I don’t want to. That’s all there is to it.” 
The flush and the embarrassment had disappeared, 
and in their place an expression of something like 
annoyance passed over Heiji’s dark, pimply face. 
His lips were puckered into a pout. 

“You know of something better? What sort of 
wife are you going to find yourself?” 

“Me?” Heiji was silent for a moment. He 
cocked his head to one side and smiled shyly. The 
embarrassment came back and a faint blush spread 
over his cheeks again. “I want ... someone like 
the Ginza, all lit up with bright lights.” He jumped 
up, the wrinkles around his nose showing his con- 
fusion, whipped aside the door and disappeared 
into the next room. 

Gihei rocked with laughter. O-kayo laughed too. 
And O-tame. Even Rie, who had been silent through- 
out the interview, broke into a high laugh in spite 
of herself. For a time the room fairly shook ‘with 
laughter. 

But O-kayo was thinking to herself: What do 
I do now? 

Translated by Edward Seidensticker 


TWO POEMS | 
by Soseki Natsume 


Inquire of the wind 
Which of you must first depart, 
You leaves about to fall. 


How cooly refreshing — 
To become emperor of an island 
` With no subjects to vex me. 


Translated by Earl Roy Miner 





MODERN JAPANESE LITERATURE 
Two Views of the Novel _ 
by KENZO NAKAJIMA and EDWARD SEIDENSTICKER 


THE MAIN STREAM 
by Kenzo Nakajima 


Aomori Tokyo is, naturally, the literary center 
of Japan, one of the Meccas of modern Japanese 
literature is a small town called Magome, in a 
mountain valley some hundred and fifty miles west 
of the capital. It was there that the novelist Toson 
Shimazaki was born. At all times of the year, 
literary pilgrims come to Magome: groups of school 
children led by their teachers, or scholars who plan 
studies of Shimazaki. 

Toson Shimazaki was born in 1872 and died in 
1943. He went to Tokyo as a youth and joined the 
movement for a new literature inspired by increas- 
ing contact with the West. Influenced by Words- 
worth’s poetry, he wrote romantic lyrics in his 
youth, but presently came under the spell of natural- 
ism and became a prolific novelist. A monumental 
historical novel called Before the Dawn (Yoake Mae), 
which treats of Japanese society before the Meiji 
Restoration of 1867, is perhaps his masterpiece. 

Why is Toson Shimazaki so admired in Japan? 
I think that the source of his appeal lies in one 
recurrent theme in his novels: the struggle against 
the family system that so tightly controlled our old 
Japanese society. For nearly’ a hundred years now, 
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Japanese youth has been trying to liberate itself, 
and this drive for freedom became a principal 
theme in Japanese literature before the First World 
War. Shimazaki wrote more openly and honestly 
than any other author,of his suffering under the 
family system, of his struggle to free himself from 
it, and his near defeat by it. As a result of these 
conflicts he felt a need to travel and left Japan 
twice to visit Europe and South America. ` 

The Meiji Restoration brought an end to domi- 
nation by the feudal Daimyos and introduced a 
period of rapid modernization. A great many au- 
thors were active between the Restoration and the 
First World War. Besides Shimazaki, those among 
them who are still widely read are Soseki Natsume, 
Doppo Kunikida, and Ogai Mori. - All of them 
received thorough ‘educations in the Chinese and 
Japanese classics, and all explored European litera- 
ture. In size.of audience, no other author can com- 
pare with Soseki Natsume.’ His most popular novel, 
and possibly the most widely read of modern 
Japanese novels, is Botchan, a humorous account of 
a young man who leaves Tokyo to teach in an iso- 
lated provincial city, and who has to do battle with 
unruly students and strait-laced teachers. The 
influence of Meredith and Dickens is to be recog- 
nized in Natsume’s work, but in his later years he 
penetrated more and more deeply into psychologi- 


cal analyses of ethics and love, and he has left be- 


hind a number of works which express most effec- 
tively the outlook of the Japanese Een be- 
fore the First World War. 

The Meiji Period ended with the death of! the 
Emperor Meiji in 1912. Writers of the time from 
the end of the Meiji Period on into the years after 
the First World War, who are now dead, but whose 
books are still popular, include Takeo Arishima and 
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Ryunosuke Akutagawa. Arishima divided his in- 
_herited farm land among his tenants, because he 
was sympathetic toward Communism, but as a 
member of the upper classes he found it impossible 
to devote himself to the movement. Akutagawa, 
on one of whose stories the film Rashomon is based, 
portrayed characters from the civil wars of our 
Middle Ages in a modern ‘style. 

The period between the two wars was a brilliant 
one, with talented authors and critics from an 
earlier day still productive and with most of today’s 
authors beginning their careers. It is difficult, 
however, to‘ single out the main characteristics of 
the period. In the first place, it was an age of con- 


flict and dissénsion. International modernism re-. 


flecting Western influences was tempered both by 
a growing nationalism and a Marxist literary 
movement. Most authors went through sharp 
personal crises and oscillations. They were liberals 
in the sense that they loved individual freedom, 
but many were led astray by the nationalism and 
militarism at home, or by the Fascism and Com- 
munism that were gaining strength abroad. 

The few Communists were not the only ones who 
found themselves virtually outside the law. Lib- 
erals, too, were accused of dangerous thoughts, and 
sound, sensible professors were forced to resign and 
on occasion even prosecuted for “thought crimes.” 
Authors and critics who did not choose to surrender 
to the system had a choice of being arrested or 
remaining silent, or perhaps, in their despair, of 
turning to nihilism and decadence. A few thinkers 
and writers feigned intimacy with the nationalists 
and yet continued to urge a new humanism and a 
new morality. Positive resistance to the militarism 
ofthe day was impossible. The memory of this 
experience remains strong in the mind of every 
mature writer — an important factor to remember 
if one is to understand the undercurrent of uneasi- 
ness in contemporary Japanese letters. Writers 
have been afraid less of war itself than of the politi- 


cal repression which it brings. Though the political. 


picture has now changed, this fear is quite as preva- 
lent today among our intellectuals as it ever has 
been. . 
2 

Savon the surrender in 1945 our literature has 
been in a state of confusion, partly because readers 
no longer knew what older authors were thinking 
or what new authors stood for. Everything had to 
begin again, as it were, from scratch. Of the nat- 
uralist movement so strong at the turn of the 
century only Hakucho Masamune remained. Toson 
Shimazaki was dead, and so was Kan Kikuchi, 
who wrote artistic short stories in his youth and 
later became the author of a large number of popu- 
“Jar novels and the publisher of a mass-circulation 
magazine. Kafu Nagai, who began his career in 
opposition to the nationalists, was still producing, 


as was Junichiro Tanizaki, who discarded a youth- | 
ful sensualism to write a series of works uniquely 
successful in bringing a traditional sensibility to 
bear on modern life. There are a number of others 
whose achievements merit mention, but in a short 
summary I can only do justice to a few who are 
typical of some of the tendencies which interest 
me most. 

In the fall of 1951 there appeared a novel, Lonelt- 


FORMS OF JAPANESE: POETRY 
by EARL Roy MINER 


CoMPREsSsION is one pole of Japanese poetry; the 
other is richness of imagery and language. Because 
the imagery is traditional, the poet need only suggest 
in brief strokes. Because the poems are short, the 
maximum in imaginative response is expected from 
the reader. And because the themes are familiar, much 
may be left unsaid. Japanese poetry is at once curi- 
ously personal and public, traditional and yet fresh. 

Its nature is reflected in the compact forms which 
tradition has made conventional. The oldest of these 
which is still widely employed today is the Tanka, 
regularly composed-of 5 lines of 5, 7, 5, 7, and 7 syl- 
lables. Japanese prosody came to be based upon 
syllable-count because the language has no stress 
accent, as in English, or quantity, as in Latin. And 
rhyme has never been featured because it would have 
little force in an unstressed language where every 
word ends in one of a few simple vowel sounds and 
there are few consonant clusters. Traditionally, the 
Tanka has been used'for occasional poems and- to 
express a personal lyric response. In our collection, 
the. poem by His Majesty the Emperor is an example 
of the Tanka. 


The Haiku, which was developed in the 17th Cen- 
tury, is composed of 17 syllables. Haiku ts a poetry of 
nature in the Buddho-Taoist conception which in-, 
cludes man as an integral part within nature. It is 
based largely on natural images with religious over- 
tones, and each Haiku i as traditionally required to have 


one “season-word” or expression which implies atime ` 
of 3 year. Natsume’s poems are examples of Haiku. 

‘ Modernism entered Japanese poetry with the wave 
of Western influence which began late in the. 19th 
century, first in the translation of European poets and 
then in a general broadening of poetic subject matter. 
But the poets of this Shintaishi movement. retained 
the old rhythms of 5- and 7-syllable lines even when ex- 
pressing new attitudes in poems of ‘some length. 
Today their successors are breaking even more radi- 
cally with the old conventions of content. At the same 
time, “free verse” poets have sought a wider range of 
subjects and have utilized lines of varying numbers of 
syllables, Katue Kitasono’s surrealistic Poetry Go- 
ing Out îs an example of this tendency. 

Poetry is extremely popular in Japan today. To 
be able to write a graceful poem for any- occasion is 
part of the social training of an educated Japanese. 
Readers are plentiful for a large number of maga- 
zines devoted to the work of different poetic schools. 
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ness in the Plaza (Hiroba no Kodoku), which cap- 
tured the interest of the younger generation. The 
author, Yoshie Hotta, was born in 1918 and had 
something of a reputation, ‘before the war, as a poet. 
The hero of his novel is a newspaper reporter. The 
Korean War has begun, and the busy reporter 
moves among swarms of peculiar individuals, some 
of whom seem to be Communists. The hero and 
his fellow reporters have opinions of their own, but 
they are careful not to be too open about them. 
They are haunted by a feeling that they are being 
spied upon. The front is near, and Japan may 
shortly be under fire again. The hero’s nerves are 
increasingly on edge, and: he: begins to long for a 
country free of political unrest. At this juncture 
an extremely suspect foreigner appears and offers 
him the money to go abroad. The reporter. is 
afraid’ that if he accepts he will be watched and 
used the rest of his life, and in the end he‘burns the 
money. Japan is caught between two great forces, 
he feels, and is powerless to fight its way against the 
stream of international affairs.. Overcome with 
loneliness, he walks in the night to’ the Palace 
Plaza in Tokyo and muses on these ideas. 

The response aroused by Hotta’s novel was 
probably due less to its literary value than to the 
fact that it hit upon a spiritual problem which was 
troubling the younger generation. ‘Postwar youth 
felt an unrest and a confusion quite different in 
nature from that which followed the First World 
War; Hotta’s work illustrates this uneasiness. 

One of Hotta’s most interesting contemporaries, 
Osamu Dazai, born in 1909, is represented by a 
fine and characteristic story in this collection. 
Dazai, whose life has already become something of 
a literary myth — he might even be called a “Japa- 
nese Rimbaud” — was a spokesman for the extreme 
pessimism which the tragedy of war produced in 
many Japanese. He-.published several novels de- 
nouncing hypocrisy, but finally was unable to 
stand up against the assaults of the age, and in 
1948 committed suicide. His nihilism found a sym- 
pathetic audience among the: young, and his death 
caused a great stir. Dazai’s nihilism grew out of 
despair over the sordidness of modern politics and 
society, and. yet he attempted to express something 
of the beauty in humanity. Even those who do not 
share his view of life admit that it was a product 
of the age and not a purely personal negativism. 

‘Around 1930 a young man named Shohei O-oka, 
fascinated with the French novelist Stendhal, 
translated his work into Japanese, and tried writing 
novels. himself — without much success. He pub- 
lished one unfinished novel and presently was for- 
gotten. When the Second World War began he was 
drafted and sent as a private to Mindoro in the 
Philippines. O-oka was taken prisoner, though he 
saw no active fighting, and at the end of the war he 
returned to Japan, unemployed: He had been 
simply one more.foot soldier, but the war experience 


made the seeds that had been planted in his youth 
suddenly sprout. He wrote a novel called Journal 
of a War Prisoner (Furyokt), and, at a stroke, es- 
tablished a reputation. 

Novelists younger than Hotta, O-oka, and Dazai, 
writers who may: clearly ‘be placed in the postwar 
generation, have without exception been influenced 
by the defeat. Their books are often dark, gloomy 
affairs. If they write of army life they find a sym- 
pathetic audience in those who have had similar ex- 
periences. Some, on the other hand — the novelist 
Yukio Mishima, for instance — have turned away 
from this darker world and sought Instead to con- 
centrate their powers of expression on me world of 
love. 

Another interesting newcomer, eis Niwa, has 
adopted the device of. turning the spotlight on a 
small phase of society in each of his works, without 
attempting to show postwar Japan in panorama. 
To take an example: esoteric cults have had a 
vogue in postwar Japan, and. masses of new re- 


_ligions have sprung up, some-of them, indeed, less 


religions than business enterprises. Niwa has pro- 
duced a masterpiece of its kind, The Serpent and the 
Dove (Hebi to Hato), which studies. the rise of one 
such sect. He has also written a novel called Carv- 
ing Knife (Hocho), which describes the workings of 
a cooks’ guild since the war. These works are 
splendid treatments of certain corners. of society, 
but society after all is more than new religions and 
cooks’ guilds. 

There are a dozen other. young writers whom I 
would like to single out for praise, but nothing is 


more tantalizing, I fear, than to list the names of 


authors whose books are not available in translation. 
So, instead, I can only try to suggest the “climate” 
in which they are working. 

Tokyo was reduced to rubble in the air raids. 
Now, ten years later, it gives the appearance of 
having recovered. Scattered about the city are the 
steel skeletons of new buildings. Except where a 
special attempt has been made to -beautify it, 
however, the city is but a front that must seem 
rough indeed when compared with an old city like 
Kyoto. Tokyo has disappeared as an old city, and 
as a new city it suggests in its crudeness a town 
that has sprung up on an open waste during a gold 
rush. But Tokyo is a city with dreams of the future. 

This transitional chaos is reflected in contempo- 
rary Japanese literature. Authors find themselves 
troubled by a restlessness and confusion like the 
incoherent jumble that is the architecture of ‘the 
rebuilt: cities. They are trying to find their „way 
out; or, more accurately, they are trying to portray 
in literature the psychology of the contemporary 
Japanese -who must live in this confusion. 

It may not be a project of which authors would 
approve, but it would be of great interest. to select 
appropriate parts of postwar novels,: plays, and 
poems for a great anthology of a sort that has not 
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yet been tried — an anthology that could probably 
tell almost all that there is to tell about life in Japan 
since the great upheaval of the war. 


THE CONSERVATIVE TRADITION 
_ by Edward Seidensticker 


| cAN only be with great reticence that a foreigner 
sets down his views on modern Japanese literature 
when an eminent Japanese critic has just covered 
the field. He knows that his own reading is not as 
wide as that critic’s, and he knows that he is not 
and cannot be so sensitive to matters of style, 
allusion, and connotation as one who grew up with 
the Japanese language. The foreigner’s justification 
for his rash venture must be something like this: 
the modern Japanese intellectual, however per- 
ceptive a critic he is, tends to be so dissatisfied with 
what is old-fashioned in his culture that he seems 
less interested in his literature as such than in 


attempts to change it, less interested in good au- 


-thors than in good rebels. 

So it is that he gives his first attention to the 
“naturalists,” those literary reformers who at the 
turn of the century thought they were bringing 
French naturalism to Japan. What they actually 
were bringing, it soon became clear, was a some- 
what affected personal romanticism that expressed 
itself in autobiographic fiction. In any case, they 
stood at the head of what is called “the main 
stream” of modern Japanese literature. With a 
warning that it is an over-simplification, we may 
say that the main stream includes those writers of 
autobiographic and, later, of social fiction who 
wanted to westernize Japanese literature as soon as 
possible and who. saw literature as a means of re- 
forming society. 

There is no doubt that the “naturalists” and 
their successors performed useful services. They 
made the Japanese writer of fiction look at the 
individual, a subject he had rather forgotten for 
some centuries. They helped revolutionize Japa- 
nese style, so that a writer like Naoya Shiga, who 
did his principal work during and after the First 
World War, was able to write his diary-like “short 
stories” in clear, brittle sentences that were quite 
new to Japanese literature. 

The foreigner is likely to find that the Japanese 
novelists who interest him most are the novelists 
who have resisted the main stream. Soseki Natsume, 
one of the great figures in modern Japanese litera- 
ture, may be put in the “old-fashioned” group, 
though he tends to defy classification. His novels 
are sometimes autobiographical, like those of the 
“naturalists,” and like them he frequently writes of 
the shackles imposed by the Japanese family sys- 
tem. He was, moreover, strongly influenced by the 
West, particularly by English literature. Indeed 
in his calm detachment from his novels he came 


nearer the traditional attitude of the European 
realist than did any of the eager “naturalists”; but 
it is precisely this fact (such is the confusion to 
which over-simplification must lead) that puts him 
outside the main stream. He knew that literature 
is not life, and he was artist enough to stand back 
from his work. In his last novels, pitiless analyses 
of human selfishness, he came through to something 
like Buddhist resignation and negation of the self. 


Natsume died in 1916. At least three eminent 
living writers belong even more clearly in the con- 
servative tradition: ‘Kafu Nagai and Junichiro 
Tanizaki, who came into prominence in the decade 
before the First World War; and Yasunari Kawa- 
bata, a generation younger. 

Kafu Nagai returned from: America and Europe 
at about the time of the Russo-Japanese War, 
strongly under the influence of French literature. 
Nevertheless he rebelled against the “naturalism” 
that was sweeping the country, and soon turned 
back to explore the culture of the Edo Period, the 
two and a half centuries of peace which preceded 
the opening of Japan to the West.. Finding his ties 
with the past in what survived of the old Tokyo 
merchant culture, he became the great novelist of 
Tokyo and, as the, years passed, of its demimonde 
in particular. One senses in the dancing girls, the 
prostitutes, and the other dwellers on the edge of 
society with which he peoples his novels a projec- 
tion of his own loneliness, a loneliness that has 
grown more intense with age. Today, a highly 
revered figure in Japanese letters, he lives alone 
and refuses to see other writers. 

Like Natsume, Nagai is in some ways nearer 
French naturalism than are the “naturalists” whose 
influence he sought to reject. His sketches of’ 
Tokyo’s darker quarters have a stark authenticity 
that is quite lacking in the posings of the autobiog- 
raphers.'And yet a coating of gentle melancholy 
covers his novels, a nostalgia for the day when 
Tokyo thought itself the world. His attachment 
to the city is perhaps too close. The reader who 
does not know it as he does may find him parochial. 


Junichiro Tanizaki was Nagai’s discovery. It 
was praise by Nagai, a few years his senior, that 
first won Tanizaki a name in the literary world. 
Both authors rebelled against the “naturalism” of 
the day, and both presently came, each in his own 
way, to rebel against the Occident. Tanizaki, a 
native of Tokyo, moved to the Kansai (the Kyoto- 
Osaka-Kobe district) when the earthquake of 1923 
destroyed Tokyo. In that more conservative sec- 
tion of the country he discovered the Japanese past, 
and his work since has been an attempt to preserve 
something of it in literature and to warn his coun- 
trymen against too thoughtless a rejection of it. 
His most recent long novel, Sasame Yuki (an almost 
untranslatable expression that refers to snow falling 
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in very fine flakes), is a slow and loving re-creation 
of the Osaka merchant culture in its last days. It 
was written during the war, which destroyed the 
last remains of the old city, and in its careful de- 
tachment from the problems of the day it makes 
one think of a calm Japanese garden just before a 
typhoon descends on it. . 

Soseki Natsume is deeply Oriental in his intel- 
lectual attitudes. Tanizaki is perhaps even more 
deeply Oriental, or more peculiarly Japanese, in 
his rejection of the intellect. He is interested in 
delicate surfaces and in rituals that establish com- 
munion with the past. He seldom allows an idea to 
trouble his novels. When one of his characters is 


overcome with grief or anger or rebellion, Tanizaki’ 


describes how that character comports himself, 
and is rather chary of suggesting what may lie 
beyond. He is like those classical Japanese artists 
who, while absorbing its line and color, were indif- 
ferent to the intellectualism of Chinese painting. 


_ Yasunari Kawabata, unlike the others, was never 
intoxicated with the West., A lonely childhood and 
an early fondness for the Japanese classics formed 
what the Japanese, recognizing its uniqueness, call 
“Kawabata literature.” His: traditionalism re- 
sisted not so much the “naturalists” but the “ pro- 
letarians” who threatened to take over Japanese 
literature after the First World War. Kawabata’s 
story The Izu Dancer, in this collection, may suggest 
something of the lyrical vein that runs through his 
major work. 

Kawabata is at. his best when he is writing of 
women. Like Tanizaki, he is indifferent to the 
problems of the day. Tanizaki’s characters, how- 
ever, move in a society which, while it may be dead 
or dying, at least accords them a sense of identity. 
Kawabata’s characters, on, the other hand, are 
alone: dying women, discarded women, guilt- 
ridden women (the Izu dancer, a near outcast, is 
one of the more fortunate ones). They live on the 
edge of hopelessness, and yet in Kawabata’s hands 
they take on a fragile beauty that seems to give 
them a reason for being. Tanizaki’s world is the 
world of the classic painter’s scroll, its bright sur- 


faces tempered somewhat by the author’s knowl- . 


edge that he is perhaps the last Japanese with the 
ability and desire to write of that world. But 
Kawabata tells us what has happened to the world 
of the classic poet’s epigrammatic Haiku: he gives 
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us quick glimpses of beauty and with them a. chill- 
ing suggestion that emptiness lies beyond. 


Japanese literature since the surrender of 1945 
has seemed to be in a state of confusion. It is 
hard to say whether the reader is responsible for it 
or the writer. Should we blame the shock of a lost 
war or simply the inevitable distortions that come 
from being too near a great social upheaval? Per- 
haps one generalization — with a warning that it 
may be based on insufficient knowledge —- will 
suggest something of the general nature of the post- 
war novel: the authors who seem to me to show 
the most promise are those who have not forgotten 
what a novel really is. There has been far too 
strong a tendency since the war to confound the 
novel with the political pamphlet on the one:hand 
and the critical essay on the other. An unfortunate 
distinction between the “individual” and the 
“social” seems to have led to the view that the 
“social” (and most young Japanese are deter- - 
mined to be “social” as that word stands in opposi- 
tion to “nonsocial” or “antisocial’’) must preclude 
the private, so that a social novel is trivial and 
flippant. when ‘it deals with the personal and the 
private. The result is that the novel becomes a 
political tract. Or; in the hands of a nonpolitical 
author who makes the same error and forgets that 
a novel is about people, it becomes an elaborate 
exposition of the thesis that J apanese should write 
like Stendhal: 

Perhaps the two postwar authors who show the 
most promise are Taijun Takeda and Yukio Mish- 
ima. Takeda, now in his forties, is a student of 
Chinese literature who only recently took to writ- 
ing novels. He has a wonderful talent for charac- 
terization and has possibly come nearer than any 
other novelist to capturing something of the clut- 
ter and ferment of postwar Japanese intellectual 
life. Unfortunately he has little sense of forra; his 


. works tend.to wander, leaving loose threads behind 


them. Mishima, in his late twenties, has so far 
written mostly of homosexuality, which seems to 
be for him a symbol of a more general cultural 
malady. If anyone in the postwar generation be- 
longs to what I call the “conservative resistance, ” 
it is Mishima, The Japanese classics have influ- 
enced his style, and like his seniors from Natsume 
on he has not forgotten that it is dangerous to make 
the novel a call to action, political or literary. 


JAPAN’S “CULTURAL DEMOCRACY” 


A Challenging Interpretation of History 


by NYOZEKAN HASEGAWA 


that a century now witnesses the profound 

changes that once took several centuries. This 
is especially true of the Orient, which until recently 
stood apart from the central movements of world 
culture. Japan is the most remote of the Oriental 
nations and was the last to be washed by the tide of 
Western culture. But the changes that occurred 
throughout the Orient after its meeting with the 
West took place more swiftly in Japan than in any 
of her neighbors. Japan had to rush along the 
road which the West had followed at a more lei- 
surely pace since the Renaissance, and in that cul- 
tural race Japan proved herself swift-footed. I 
refer, of course, to Japan since the Meiji Restora- 
tion of 1868. 

It might be said, with perhaps a little exaggera- 
tion, that a Japanese who is still living and who was 
born in the early years of the Meiji Period (1868~ 
1912) has in his own lifetime covered a span which 
stretched over two or three centuries in Europe. I 
am, I think, one such Japanese. 

The modern Japanese is sometimes criticized for 
forgetting history. The Japanese of the early Meiji 
Period, when I was. born, was moving forward with 
the vigor necessary to jump from the old feudal 
state to the modern state, but at the same time 
past history was with him, not simply as a memory, 
but as a concrete part of his life. The “child of 
Meiji,” as he is called in Japan, therefore had in 
himself, as his period had in itself, a progressive 


Te progress of history has so accelerated 





Nyvozexan Hasraawa, born in Tokyo in 1875, has had a 
distinguished career as a journalist and novelist, admired 
both for his fine style and his liberal outlook. In 1946 he 
received the Bunkasho Culture Medal, one of the highest 
literary honors in Japan. 
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side and a conservative side. In that I think he was 
a little like the modern Englishman. Actually, this 
conflict has been true of every period in J apanese ; 
history. 

The Japanese nature contains many varied. ele- 
ments. Native Shinto is the racial religion, and 
yet long ago Buddhism was accepted from the 
continent and peacefully amalgamated with Shinto. 
The two faiths, native and imported, have lived 
side by side. St. Francis Xavier, who came to Japan 
in the 16th century, reported in his letters that in 
the same family parents and children or brothers 
and sisters might belong to different sects. 

This is true not only of religion but of culture in 
general, The Japanese, individually and socially, 
has a malleability which makes it possible for him 
to incorporate these varied elements. The persecu- 
tion of Christians toward the end of the Middle 


Ages is a blot quite without parallel in earlier 


Japanese history, but it is rather different from the 
intolerance of medieval Europe. The Dutch, who 
were in a position of particular intimacy with the ` 
Japanese, passed on information on the record of 
aggression by European powers in the Far East, and 


. it was the fear that Christian missionaries wer the 


spearhead of colonialism that led to the persecution. 
- After that, Japan sealed herself from the world 
except for some commercial relations with the Dutch 


‘from whom the Japanese learned something of 
contemporary Europe. Inside Japan a flowering 


called by historians the “Japanese Renaissance” 
took place in the 17th century. This awakening, 
fostered by the stable government of our Edo- 
Period, may be compared to the European stage of 
development from warring feudal states to free 
guild cities. I would like to suggest that our 


‘Renaissance was possible because certain ‘ ‘modern a 
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characteristics were already to be found in Japan 
at the dawn of history. 

In a sense, Japan has always been a “national” 
state. With no interruption it has been a nation of 
one people through more than two thousand years. 
Not one among the empires of Europe and Asia 
escaped internal territorial and racial conflicts, but 
Japan did. As anthropologists point out, the Japa- 
nese nation is compounded of various strains, but 
even as early as the “period of the gods,” a single 
Yamato people had developed a. belief in a common 
ancestry. Earlier there had been .two dominant 
peoples, the Yamato and the Izumo, who set up 
rival states, but the Yamato absorbed the Izumo, 
and the legendary ancestors of both were united 
in the great shrines of Ise and Izumo, where wey 
are still worshiped today. 

Only one other tribe, the Ainu, who had not yet 
abandoned a primitive totemism, continued to hold 


out in the northeast, but most. of them were assimi- . 


lated into the Yamato, and the few who were not 
had been forcibly removed as a group to the north- 
ernmost island of Hokkaido by the end‘of the Mid- 
dle Ages. There they formed scattered little vil- 
lages, but their powers of resistance proved even 
less than those of the American Indian, and their 
villages are almost gone. As late as the early Middle 
Ages the Japanese in the northeast were descendants 
of the Ainus and skilled in the arts of war. They 
were conscripted and stationed in the south to ward 
off attacks from the continent. 

The Japanese, held together by belief in a com- 
mon ancestry, were never conquered by another 
people. And Japan lost her sphere of influence in 
Korea in ancient times, so that “imperialism” had 
no chance to show itself until our day, either as 
imposed from abroad or as launched by the Japa- 
nese themselves. Japan resembled, politically and 
socially, an advanced development of the primitive 
clan-state. ae 

Immigrants from abroad comprised no small part 
of the population in prehistoric and early historic 
times, but without exception they were swiftly 
assimilated, and though legally they were registered 
as “foreign clans,” they were, except for distinguish- 
ing physical characteristics, no different from the 
Yamato people.. This great -power of assimilation 
is to be explained by the fact that, as the population 
is made up of many elements, so also are cultural 
forms multiple, and it may be said that a “human” 
or active element prevails over a “racial” 
element in the Japanese. And this, too, is one of the 
characteristics of the modern national state. 

As a result of unification, Japan already had in 
the 8th century a national language such as reached 
maturity in Europe only with the modern age. A 
people’s literature had arisen by the 10th century, 
and in the 11th large numbers of novels and essays 
were written, including our greatest masterpiece 
the Tale of Genji. 


or passive. 


The court early encouraged the spread of the 
Yamato language, and, to stimulate their composi- 
tion, systematically collected poems and folk songs 
throughout the country, had them set to music, and 
included them in anthologies. The Manyoshu, a 
collection of some five thousand poems compiled 
over a long period by a number of editors, reflects 
the poetic concepts of the age, expressed in the 
Yamato language, from emperors, ‘nobility; and 
warriors, down to the common people. Contempo- 
rary critics still give the Manyoshu the highest criti- 


-cal rating as poetry, not only because the language is 


so beautiful but also because the poetic emotions 
expressed have affinities with modern realism and 
romanticism ~- further evidence that the Japanese - 
in ancient times had modern characteristics. ` 
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‘Lins modernism of the ancient Japanese was in- 
herent in our culture in the period covered by the 
legends of the gods. One of the prime scriptures of 
our Shinto religion, the Kojiks (“Records of Ancient 
Matters”), compiled in 712, represents Japanese 
literature in its most primitive form. The first half 
of the Kojiki deals with the gods, but these gods do 
not have the heroic qualities of those in the legends 
of other countries. They are described as thor- 
oughly human. They participate only in the pro- 
duction of the things of nature, and even here they 
have not the power to make rivers and mountains, 
but only to create the staples of an agrarian society 
—and these almost as if by accident, one product 
rising quite by chance from another. 

The legends of our gods are in the naturalist- 
realist vein that has characterized so much of 
Japanese literature. The- one heroic god in the 
pantheon, Susanoo-no-mikoto, was purged for his 
violence. Japan, we are told, was founded by the 
Sun Goddess — a survival of sun worship —— but 
she was feminine in nature, and she fled from Susa- 
noo’s violence into a cave, leaving the world in 
darkness, subsequently to be lured out again by 
an amusing dance performed by another goddess. 
It is notable that our legends frequently recount 
similar victories of the weak over the strong. : 

The latter half of the Kojiki treats of the earliest 
historical’ period, and, as the scholar N orinaga has 
pointed out, it is a matter-of-fact history in no way 
distorted by ideology. Its rationale is not far, from 
that of modern historiography — and this already 
in the 8th century. 

And even in those days, thanks to the unified 
Yamato language, there was a form of education 
such that literature and history spread through the 
land like folklore. Villagers in the remotest: coun- 
tryside sang Yamato songs. History was transmitted 
through kataribe, “reciters,” and as Japan had no 
native system of writing, Chinese characters were 
used phonetically by the upper classes to take down 
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the history thus recited. This verbal tradition was 
preserved - particularly well in aristocratic houses 
and provided material for the Kojiki and the 
Nihonshoki, another collection of legends. 

Scholars of the classics call the Kojiki “realistic” 
because the recitations of the kataribe were written 
down in phonetic adaptation of Chinese characters 
precisely as they were spoken. The Nihonshoki, on 
the other hand, was written in imitation of Chinese 
histories. In it examples of conscious distortion are 
numerous; in ‘particular, matters pertaining to the 
Imperial House are idealized. The scholar Normaga 
holds that ‘the pure, undistorted history of the 
Kojiki reveals the proper Japanese attitude toward 
history, and that the Nihonshoki, pseudo-history 
which allows fact to be distorted by moral precepts, 
is nearer the Chinese attitude. To this I would add 
that the type of historiography represented by the 
Kojiki is also closer to the modern historical meth- 
ods of the West. 

The Japanese character reveals itself most clearly 
in literature. In my opinion the history of Japanese 
literature shows less evolution in tendency than 
that of Europe, which. moved’ from classicism 
through romanticism to realism and naturalism, 
while in our literature, from the 10th century on- 
ward, the realistic and naturalistic strains have been 
dominant over the classical and the romantic. I 
attribute this largely to the fact that Chinese charac- 
ters were not long retained as our chief written 
language, giving way to a.simple phonetic system 
which adequately represents the fifty syllables of 
our spoken language. -The first condition for the 
rise of realistic literature is a system of writing which 
reproduces colloquial speech. 

From -the 10th-century on Japanese could be 
noted down with rigid formality in the fifty phonetic 
signs. These were later reduced to forty-eight, and, 
like the alphabet, the series was named for its 
first letters (in this case, ‘the three sounds 2, ro, ha). 
Anyone who knew these forty-eight symbols could 
read all the literature of the day. Until the end of 
the. Edo Period (1600-1867), works completely in 
the phonetic syllabary were common, and the high- 
est literary achievement thus reached down to the 
lowest strata of society. 

In the Middle Ages it became the custom for even 
pure Japanese to be translated into Chinese, and 
this affected speech, so that the Japanese sentence 
became a mixture of pure Japanese (in the phonetic 
script) dnd Chinese. Few, however, except the 
nobility, the warrior class, and scholars, had an 
opportunity to study’Chinese and in due course the 
Chinese’ characters used in writing also came to 
be transcribed after their sounds into the phonetic 
script so that they could be read. by the populace 


at large. As a result the demand for historical and _ 


literary works increased, and to:satisfy it — there 
was no printing in those days and hand-copied texts 
' were.costly — the art of reciting grew rapidly from 
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around the 14th century. Blind priests made. their 
living by singing historical narratives in the streets 
to the simple accompaniment of a sort of mandolin. 
The classic Nok drama which survives today is a 
product of the same epoch. Its content was influ- 
enced by a sort of Buddhist romanticism, for by 
the 14th century Buddhism had spread from the 
upper classes to the masses. Yet this romanticism 
in Nok was balanced by the realism of Kyogen, the 
comic interludes which were interspersed with the 
serious plays. The vein of Kyogen resembles the 
realism of Moliére, though Kyogen predated Moliére 
by three centuries. 
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ly tHe Edo Period, literature and the arts flourished 
in Edo (the present: Tokyo) and Osaka as never 
before in Japanese history. Unlike the West, how- 
ever, where the old was usually discarded for-the 
new, in Japan the historical and the contemporary 
existed side by side. All periods in Japanese history 
were piled one on another to give form to the Edo 
Period. 

On top, so to speak, of the old Noh drama the 
Bunraku puppet theater and the Kabuki theater 
developed. Noh continued to ‘be performed, in 
theory only for the Samurat — it was forbidden to 
the commoner — but actually it was widely appre- 
ciated, the prohibition being little more than a 
form. In prose, the fantasies of the Muromachi 
Period gave way to more modern ‘romances and 
novels. Critics have noted that Edo literature was 
rather similar to English literature during and after 
the Renaissance. The playwright Chikamatsu is 
often.compared to Shakespeare, the romancer Bakin 
to Scott, and Edo humor to that of Dickens and- 
Thackeray. 

The art of wood-block printing saw ‘marked ad- 
vances in -the Edo Period, and a wide variety of 
literature was transcribed into the phonetic syl- 
labary and published with Ukiyo-e-style illustrations 
as ezosht, “picture books,” a popular form that 
reached to every level of society. Romances were 
imported from China and translated in large num- 
bers. Even in an age that did not know movable 
type, books printed from wood blocks were published 
in very large editions. By the Edo Period the illiter- 
acy rate was extremely low, and even the illiterate 
could become familiar with the contents of literary 


and historical works by hearing them read or re- 


cited. Thus the finest works of literature became 
accessible to the -lowest levels of society. Japan 
was politically a most undemocratic country, but 
culturally it was from-its beginnings one of the 
most democratic societies. I use to call this J apan ’s 

“cultural democracy:” 

When I was asked once by an American professor 
what I meant by my term “cultural democracy,” I 
cited the Katsura Imperial Villa near Kyoto, which 
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is illustrated in this collection. I pointed out that 
it is an extremely small and simple wooden building, 
somewhat different in its form from the house of a 
commoner but no different in its basic principles. It 
does not suggest wealth and power as do European 
palaces. It has none of their decorations and elabo- 
rations; it is simplicity itself. Smaller in scale than 
even the houses of the wealthy and noble, it is a 
symbol of the way in which the Imperial Family 
held itself aloof from politics, rather as in a modern 
democracy: Like the English monarch today, our 
Emperor reigned but did not rule. 

To be sure, the Emperor was deified, but, he was 
a most human god, a model of humanism, quite 
‘divorced from military power, which was in the 
hands of the Shoguns and, in our time, of the 
generals and their clique. The shrines where 
the Imperial ancestors are worshiped are termed 
“great” shrines, but they are actually even smaller 
than the Villa, and Ise, the greatest. shrine of all, 
is a simple little building not as large as the house 
of.a small landowner. Anyone familiar with the 
grandeur of St. Peter’s in Rome is no doubt sur- 
prised when he sees the modesty of the building in 
which is enshrined the ancestor of the Japanese 
race. This I consider a typical manifestation of 
Japanese “cultural democracy.” 

The finest art and literature of the Edo Period 
was popular. The Ukiyo-e print, now recognized 
throughout the world as the highest product of 
wood-block art, was provided in every household 
for the education of children, and in middle-class 
families prints were collected year by year for 
generations, so that the family collection was larger 
than that of the specialized collector today. A 
wood-block portrait by Sharaku that would now 
sell for tens of thousands of yen, was one of my 
childhood companions, along with my picture book. 
As.a child I enjoyed too the series of Ukiyo-e prints 
called the “Genji-e,” a widely read modernized 
version of the Tale of Genji. A further example of the 
democratic vein in our literature is Saikaku Ibara’s 
tale in this collection, the story of the niece of a 
proud feudal Daimyo who dared- to accept the love 
of a commoner. 

As with literature, so with the theater, where art 
of the highest order was appreciated by the lower 
levels of society. Square, straw-matted stalls were 
provided at the Kabuki-Za so that the whole family 
could see the play together, and I can remember 
how as children we went with our parents to the 
theater. The most demanding critics of the Kabuki 
were from the Tokyo artisan and working class. 
It was the custom to shout words of criticism or 
approval at the stage, and the most enthusiastic 
always came from the highest and cheapest bal- 
conies. The man in the street was skilled at mimick- 
ing the speeches and motions of the great actors 
such as. Danjuro and Kikugoro. When I was in 
London some fifty years ago, I asked if workers 
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could imitate Tree and Irving, the great English 
actors of the day. I was told that such a thing would 
be impossible 1 in Európe or America. But it was 
possible in Japan as late as my childhood. That is 
what I mean by Japan’s “cultural democracy:” 

The characteristics of Japanese culture which I 
have stressed persisted into the late 19th century, 
but from the beginning of the Taisho Period (1912 
to 1926) far-reaching social and cultural changes 
began to set in. European influence took hold and 
the highest culture soon became the property of the 
intelligentsia and the economically privileged 
classes. The masses were left at a distance from it, 
with a lower-level literature and art of their own. 
Not only were the best things the most expensive 
and thus beyond the, reach of the masses, but their 
Westernized content was beyond popular compre- 
hension. This sudden intrusion of alien forces led 
to a distorted sort of culture in which a form reached 
high quality only when it was divorced from the 
masses. “Cultural democracy” declined. 

What was the nature of the Western tide that 
swept over Japan? In the early Meiji Period Japan 
had pursued Anglo-Saxon culture, attracted by its 
liberal spirit. But from the mid-Meiji Period, lead- 
ers in the bureaucracy, the armed forces, and the 
academic world began to feel that Japan’s position 
in the Far East was not unlike that of Germany in 
Europe. They therefore proceeded to replace their 
Anglo-American model with a German one. Mis- 
guided by the currents of the time, they tried to 
make their debut on the stage of 20th-century 
history. in German costume and make-up, adopting 
a transcendentalism and idealism diametrically 
opposed to our traditional realism and naturalism. 
Japanese civilization became highly Germanized, 
and the country was finally led to the same fate as 
the German Empire. 

Since her defeat Japan has been forced to devote 
her whole effort toward reorganizing the nation in 
the direction of modern history. The most fortunate 
factor in this situation is the tradition of “cultural 
democracy” which Japan possessed from its origins 
down to the Meiji Period. I find our oldest tradi- 
tions are in accord with the most advanced steps 
forward. 

Nevertheless I am disturbed by doubts as to 
whether most Japanese, not yet free from the influ- 
ence of the un-Japanese elements of education in 
the Taisho Period and after, are yet properly, con- 
scious of their own true national character. The 
ruling class in particular seems to lack this con- 
sciousness. Yet it is hard to believe that the tradi- 
tional traits in a national history of over twojthou- 
sand years can be destroyed by the distortions of 
less than half a century. ‘Provided the Japanese 
do not give up the desire to return to their own fun- 
damental nature, the day when they will do so can- 
not be far away. | . pi 
Translated by William Candlewood - 
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A CHRONOLOGY OF JAPANESE HISTORY 


. Legends and archaeological remains suggest that dis- . 


parate races. were fused in prehistoric times. The first 
emperor, Jimmu, came to the throne about 660 B.c. 

c.400: Introduction of Chinese learning to Japan. 

552: Buddhism imported from Korea. Clan warfare. 
_ 645: Overthrow of the Soga clan by the first of the 
Fujiwara, a family which virtually ruled Japan for cen- 
turies by controlling the hereditary -line of. emperors. 

710-784: The Nara Period. First permanent capital at 
Nara. Compilation of legendary histories such as the 
Kojiki and Nihonshoki. Flowering of literature, including 
the Manyoshu poetry collection. Buddhist ae tae and 


-rise of painting. 


- 794-1185: The Heian Penod. Capital moved to Kyoto. 
Art and literature flourished. The Tale of Genji written 
by Lady Murasaki about 1000. Struggles among feudal 
clans; later immortalized in Noh and Kabuki plays. 

| 1185-1833: The Kamakura Period. Continuing strug- 
gles for power among rival feudal lords and their knights. 
Emperors dominated by these Shoguns (generalissimos). 


. Invading Mongol Armada, sent by Kubla Khan, de- 


stroyed by typhoon in 1281. 

1333-1568: The Muromachi Period. Ashikaga family 
Shoguns in power at Kyoto and great art patrons. Mono- 
chrome ink-wash in ‘painting. Noh dramas. 


., 1582-1600: The Momoyama Period. Hideyoshi uni- 


‘fied Japan then tried;to annex Korea. Kyoto destroyed 
in civil wars and rebuilt. A new, florid style in art. 


1600-1867: ‘The Edo Period. Tokugawa family Sho- 
guns with capital at Edo (now Tokyo). Outlying regions 
ruled by feudal Daimyo lords. Samurai warriors became 
a fixed’ aristocracy. Commerce with Western ‘traders 
until all but Dutch expelled in 1640. Rising merchant 
class lield down politically. Christianity suppressed; Con- 
fucianism encouraged. Another great age of literature 
and art. Kabuki drama flourishing. Ukiyo-e wood-block 
print books. Hiroshige and Hokusai, great artists. 

1853: Commodore Perry’s visit; reopening of trade. 

1868-1912: The Meiji Period. Emperors take back 
control from Shoguns and power from Daimyos and un- 


. dertake modernization of: Japan along Western lines. 
` Emphasis on education. Extensive social reforms cul- 


minating in Meiji Constitution and first Diet in 1890. 
Sino-Japanese War in 1894-95. Russo-Japanese War in 
1904-05. Korea annexed in 1910. Building up of navy. 

1912-26: The Taisho Period. A liberal era with party 
governments in power. “Proletarian movement” in 
literature. Despite strong German influence in Meiji 
Period, Japan sided with the Allies in First World War. 
Earthquake destroyed Tokyo in 1923. 

1926-40: Liberal elements outmaneuvered by those 
favoring imperialist expansion into Asia. Japan moved 
into Manchuria in 1981 and war with China began in 
1937. Orderly party government gave way to virtual 
military dictatorships. Japanese’ troops entered Indo- 
China and alliance with Germany and Italy in 1940. 

1941-45: World War II. Japanese overran most of 
Southeast Asia, but were finally defeated. 


1945-52: Allied Occupation. of Japan. Attempt to 


““democratize” Japan largély successful. Restoration of 


party government and suppression of militarism. Eco- 
nomic recovery. Korean War began in 1950. 


Constant. 
; „civil wars. Trade with the West opened by Portuguese 
_in 1542. St. Francis Xavier brought Christianity in 1549. 
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A GLOSSARY OF JAPANESE WORDS 


Most of the italicized foreign words in ‘the text are 
defined in one of the articles wher’ they appear, but the 


_ following terms may require some explanation: 


Bodhasativa: in Buddhism, a divinity, or one on the path 
of enlightenment who may later be reincarnated as a 
Buddha. . 

Daimyo: the great ords of the feudal principalities who 
were powerful in Japan from the Middle Ages to the 
Meiji Restoration in 1867. Hereditary landowners of 
the Samurai warrior class, they often had their own 
armies and resisted control by the. Shoguns and the 
emperor. 

geisha: the skilled female professional entertainers of 
Japan, highly trained in music, dance and the art of 
conversation. , l , 

Ginza: the district around Tokyo’s main shopping street. 

Ronin: a masterless Samurai, or one who had lost his 
feudal position; the Chushingura, or Forty-Seven Ronin, _ 
is one of the classics of Japanese historical romance and 
: drama. 

jake: the most popular alcoholic beverage of Japan, fer- 
mented from rice. It is usually warmed for drinking. 

Samurai: feudal rétainers and members of the warrior 
class. 

Shogun: title of a military leader: from the Middle Ages to 
the ‘Meiji -Restoration the Shomuns dominated the 
emperors and were the virtual rulers of Japan. Rival 
factions fought each other to obtain and hold this 
power. 

yen: the unit of Japanes currency; 100 sen make one 
yen; at current exchange there are 360 yen'to the U.S. 
dollar. 
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Deposit 


“My telephone call 

to a.vacation resort to change 
reservation on apartment 
. saved the $35 deposit 

| would have lost.” 


















‘Saves Days 
of Anxiety 


“A telephone call quickly gave 
me the condition of my nephew 
after a major operation, 
| would have been 
wondering for days.” 



















Children’ 's Conte 


“The telephone helped me 
Save $10 ‘by taking advantage 


of a sale. | couldn’t hay 
le. e left 
the children to 80 downtown.” 
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How much Time and Money 
does the Telephone save for YOU? 


~ 


A little while ago we left a questionnaire with some housewives and asked 
thenr to record the many ways the telephone helps them save time and money. 
Just a few of hundreds of answers are printed above. 


It’s true that the telephone saves far more than it costs. But its day-by-day 


value goes beyond time and money. It serves in so many other eas sasin friendship, 
happiness and peace of mind. 


y BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


* 
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- Reminding you that someone, somewhere. would like to hear vour voice todav 
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NOTE: These recent Selections and Alternates 
are typical of the wide range of books from 
which members may choose each month. 


THE DAY LINCOLN WAS SHOT by Jim Bishop 


An hour-by-hour narration of events in Washington preced- 
ing and immediately following Lincoln’s assassination in 
1865. Provides new insights into the character of the Presi- 
dent, his family and members of his Cabinet. “Has the grip- 
ping suspense of a mystery story plus the balance of classic 
tragedy. ... Nothing appears to have escaped Mr. Bishop 
that could add poignance and verisimilitude to the narra- 
tive’—J ohn P. Marquand. 


MY BROTHER'S KEEPER by Marcia Davenport $3.95 


A novel, by the author of The Valley of Decision, about two 
rich eccentric brothers of New York in the days of hansom 
cabs, “Between its Grecian lines of inevitable tragedy there 
runs a constant current of gaiety, warmth and humor,” said 
John P. Marquand. 


SWEET THURSDAY by John Steinbeck $3.50 


This entertaining new novel, by the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
author of The Grapes of Wrath, brings back most of the 
motley rapscallions of his best-selling Cannery Row. “Written 
in a mood of sunny tolerance,” says Clifton Fadiman. “Kicks 
over conventional traces delightfully”—Saturday Review. 


A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX by Bruce Catton 
SPECIAL PRICE TO MEMBERS $3.95 


Winner of the 1954 Pulitzer Prize for History: A masterful 
' re-creation of the events of the fateful months of 1864-65, as 


the Civil War drew to a close. “One of the great achieve-' 


ments in the historical literature of our times”—Henry Steele 
Commager. 


MARY ANNE by Daphne du Maurier $3.50 


A new biographical novel, by the author of Rebecca and 
My Cousin Rachel, of a beautiful, ‘:pleasure-loving woman 
of the court of George III. “Delightful, immoral, witty, fool- 
ish Mary Anne,” reported Clifton Fadiman; ‘‘[her] career 
puts in the shade such fictions as Becky. Sharp, Scarlett 
O’Hara and Miss Winsor’s Amber.” 
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CONDITIONS OF THIS SPECIAL OFFER 
* YOU AGREE TO BUY AS FEW AS 





Membership from among the Club’s 


Selections and Alternates, During the ' 


year at least 100 good books will he 
made available to you, from which you 
may choose. You receive a careful ad- 
vance description of each selection and 
if you think it is a book you would 


not enjoy, you send back a form (al= 


ways provided) specifying some other 
book you would like. Or you may say: 
“Send me nothing.” 


* BOOK-DIVIDEND PLAN ... WHAT 


If IS: After buying'six books you will 
receive a Book-Dividend with every 
second Selection or Alternate you buy 
—a, beautiful or useful library volume. 
This member profit-sharing is similar 
to what happens In any consumer co- 


operative. A fixed percentage of what 
each member pays is set aside in a 
special fund. This Is finally Invested in 
enormous editions of other books, the 
Book-Divyidends sent free to Club 
members. The six Churchill volumes 
may be considered ‘‘advanced’’ Book- 
Dividends for the six books you en- 
gage to buy. ; 


* YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEM- 
BERSHIP any time after buying six 
books. Membership in the Club is for 
no fixed period, continuing until notice 
of cancellation is received. 


THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
particularly recommends these books 


THE 


THE 





FALL OF ‘A TITAN by Igor Gouzenko 
l SPECIAL PRICE TO MEMBERS $3.95 


An astonishing novel of contemporary Russia written in the 
great tradition of Tolstoi and Dostoevski. The story deals 
with Soviet life among the intellectuals and tyrants of Russia 
from the childhood of the Revolution until shortly before the 
Second World ‘War. “The book that many of us have 
been hoping for,” reports Henry Seidel Canby. 


CORNERSTONE by Zoé Oldenbourg 


SPECIAL PRICE TO MEMBERS $3.95 


A novel of chivalry, witchcraft and courtly love that re-creates 
brilliantly the Middle Ages and its people. “An exceptional 
event in modern literature....To read The Cornerstone is 
like examining a fine medieval tapestry.”—Gilbert Highet. 


NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS by Mac Hyman 
GOOD MORNING, MISS DOVE by Frances Gray Patton 


THE 


SPECIAL COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS $3.95 


Double Selection. No TIME FoR SERGEANTS is a hilarious yarn 
about a warm-hearted G.I. hillbilly who wins a bloodless 
victory over the United States Army. Goop MORNING, Miss 


. Dove is a delightful story of a schoolmarm whose character 


and devotion influenced a whole community. 


ROOSEVELT FAMILY OF SAGAMORE HILL f 
by Hermann Hagedorn 
SPECIAL PRICE TO MEMBERS $3.95 


A “beguilingly candid”? biography of Theodore Roosevelt 
and his remarkable family, told against the background of 
their famous home at Oyster Bay. It is “a story of love and 
devotion . . . filled with happiness and good feeling,” writes 
John P. Marquand. “What a wonderful time they had!” 


AN ALMANAC OF LIBERTY by William O. Douglas 


THE MIND ALIVE by Harry and Bonaro Overstreet 





SPECIAL PRICE TO MEMBERS $3.95 


A day-by-day record illuminating the hundreds of historic 
events out of which Anglo-American concepts of Liberty 
have developed. “A noble production ...an inspiring book,” 
reported Allan Nevins. - 


$3.75 


A helpful and encouraging new book by the author of The 
Mature Mind, written in collaboration with Mrs. Overstreet 
and dealing further with the problems of emotional and 
mental well-being. 


. 


l Buy any one of them as a new member and you will 
receive free, immediately, the six volumes of The Second World War by 
Winston Churchill—if you agree to buy as few as five additional. books 
during the year. . . . This offer is made as a ` 


demonstration of the Club’s remarkable 


Book-Dividend* system explained below. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A43 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club.* I am 
to receive, free, THE SEcoND Wortp War by Winston Churchill, in six 
volumes, with the purchase of my first selection, indicated below. I 
agree to purchase at least five additional monthly Selections — or 
Alternates—during the first year I am a member. I have the right to 
cancel my membership any time after buying six selections from the 
Club, After my first year as a member, I need buy only four such books 


‘in any twelve-month period to maintain membership. The price to be 


charged for each book will never be more than the publisher's price, 
and frequently less. @A small charge is added to cover postage and 
mailing expenses.) 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 


(Choose one of the books listed above) 
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T I$ President Eisenhower’s hope that atomic 
I firepower will keep the peace and that if war 
breaks out it will be held to a small scale. In press 
conference and before Congress he so explained his 
endeavor to stabilize the situation in the Formosa 
Straits. In that, he -was required to take an am- 
biguous position before the world. But in arraying 
United States power there, it was still his purpose 
to get American policy moving toward a modus 
vivendi with the bellicose regime at Peiping. 


The President had to resist powerful pressures 
within his own government for immediate measures 
to suppress any further growth in the strength of 


Red China.. Those pressures continue to exist. The ` 


leading advocates of them are Walter S. Robertson, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, 
and Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Their ideas are incompatible 
with any sustained’ coexistence, and as long as 
their pressure persists, there is the danger of irreso- 
lution in policy. 


In giving China policy a new direction, the Presi- 
dent discarded forever the cherished Republican 
illusion that one day the Nationalist. Government 
could re-establish itself on the mainland by means 
of armed invasion. Chiang Kai-shek himself is no 
longer permitted to believe that the United States 
entertains any such illusions. Privately this policy 
is accompanied by the hope — in some, the belief 
—that the Red regime will evéntually collapse 
from internal weakness. No guesses are made as 
to when. 


` The President’s project for stabilizing the For- 
mosa area was in line with other major decisions. 
When he took office, the United States was actually 
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having threé wars. with Communist China. One, a 
direct engagement, was in Korea. The second, a 
less direct confrontation, was in Indochina, where 
we were supporting the French at the rate of nearly 
a billion dollars a year. The third was represented 
by our open commitment to defend Formosa. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower achieved an armistice in the first 
and accepted a settlement of the second. His, dra- 
matic action in respect to Formosa had the purpose 
of neutralizing Chiang and still holding the Pesca- 
dores and Formosa. 


No alternative to peace . 

Behind these conspicuous actions were two others, 
taken in secret councils of the government: One 
was the President’s decision last spring against 
atomic intervention in the Indochinese war to save 


-Dienbienphu. The second occurred in September 


when he overruled a recommendation from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that Communist assaults on 
Quemoy be met’ by American bombing of the main- 
land. His January proposal on Formosa was saved 
from being a reversal of this by the introduction of 
a new element: the thesis that attack on Quemoy 
would be construed as a preliminary to an attack 
on Formosa. 


It was in the Indochina episode that the issue of 
atomic warfare appears to have been borne in upon 
the President in its starkest- meaning. He con- 
sistently resisted the- idea of atomic war from then 
on, and in the autumn he made his public declara- . 
tion that there is no alternative to peace. Since 


then he has developed his thinking. 


He displays ‘an awareness that to signal the use 
of atomic weapons would probably be to bring them 
down on this country. He -bas realized, too, that 
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him in a jeweled casket. And The Odyssey is so 
teeming with unforgettable action and adventuré 
that the very names of its fascinating characters 
are ingrained in our culture today! 


Here, in these books, is the Greece of the gods 

` othe whole gorgeous panorama of mighty 

deeds, of alluring women and warrior heroes, of 
tales that have thrilled millions of readers., 


No wonder these two immortal books of 
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through thirty centuries, as fresh as though they 
had been written only yesterday! And now — as 
a gift from the Classics Club, for your library of 
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The Classics Club is different from all other’ 


book clubs. 1. It. distributes to its members the 
world's classics at a low price. 2, Its members 
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them both FREE!. 


books. 3. Its volumes {which are being used 
today in many leading colleges and universities} 


are luxurious De Luxe Editions — bound in the. 


fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops are richly 
stamped in genuine gold, which will retain its 
original lustre — books you and your children 
will read and cherish for many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership, 
With your first book will be sent an advance no- 
tice about future selections. You may reject any 


rising, and this low price -—~ as well as your two 


. beautifully bound free copies of THE ILIAD and 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER — cannot be assured 
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CLUB, Roslyn, L. F. New York, 
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the nervous readiness not too long ago to use such 
_ weapons had-adverse effects in world politics which 
would be multiplied beyond calculation by their 
actual launching. 


Perimeter preeasutions 

If fighting breaks out on the perimeter. apart 
from Europe, the President hopes it can be held 
down to small scale, dealt with by indigenous allied 
forces, pethaps helped by light, mobile American 
units. And he plainly allows himself to think, also, 


that if a big war comes, it can ‘be kept “conven-. 


tional.” 


The President personally directed a redistribu- 
tion of emphasis in our military forces to fit these 
concepts. It had been a working hypothesis in 
Washington that the military retailoring Job, espe- 
cially the reduction of army strength, was attribut- 
able to budgetary considerations. The hypothesis 
is incorrect. The budget undoubtedly played a 
part. That could scarcely be avoided. The presi- 
dential design, however, was to turn the direction 
of military policy away from exclusive reliance on 
atoms for victory. The early thesis of the Adminis- 
tration was that keeping two kinds of strength, 
atomic and conventional, was foolishly expensive, 
and atomic strength won preference. Now, atomic 
strength has been shifted back into a primarily 
deterrent role. 


Helping the states to help themselves 
Despite the hold-the-line tax policy this year, 


the Administration is putting tax reduction ahead ° 


of a balanced budget. Secretary Humphrey hopes 
he will be talking tax cuts at this time next year; 
about a balanced budget, he is not so sure. The 
reason: not politics, but Humphrey’s belief that 
the tax burden is at present too great for the proper 
functioning of the money incentive he regards as 
indispensable i in a free economy. 


` But the goal of the balanced budget is. not 
abandoned; and because it is currently incompatible 
with the expensive politics of militant welfare, the 
_ Administration is prompted to attempt some leger- 

demain. There has been much talk of using federal 
corporations, with authority to issue bonds, for 
financing programs too expensive for the budget 
or the debt limit. Senator Byrd doesn’t like it. 


There has been talk, too, of “partnership” with 
states and lesser governmental units and. with pri- 
vate people. For example, in the highway program, 
suddenly, the’ federal government was ready to be 
extraordinarily generous — if the states would do 
their share — but nothing definite was proposed to 
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help the states find the money. he the proposals 
came along, each accompanied by declaration that 
it would strengthen the people without aggrandize- 
ment of the federal power, the recurring aueshon 
was, how? 


To take one example,. the President has again 
proposed his health reinsurance program, requiring 


only a modest federal outlay and leaving most of the - 
- responsibility to private health insurance groups. 


Beyond that, he would water roots. He would 
expand research and training, help the building of 
medical facilities and the training of medical person- 
nel, attack problems of.air and water pollution, 
continue grants for hospital construction, maintain 
federal and federally aided health services across 
the nation, and foster atomic medicine. 


f 

In respect to the development of natural re- 
sources, Eisenhower argues almost sternly that it 
needs more local and private initiative, and that 
where the federal government enters, it should do 
so only as a partner. Definition of the boundary 
of federal responsibility is lacking. ` Its determi- 
nation seems to be on an ad hoc basis. 


Politically, the Eisenhower position raises the 
question whether the public will applaud it for 
what it is not but is advertised to be — a “welfare” 
program — or whether the public will perceive what 
it is, a massive retreat of the federal power, and 
applaud that. 


The pressures on Eisenhower 

Apart from the program itself, Eisenhower's 
political position may depend in good part on the 
public judgment as to the quality of his steward- 
ship. It is a favorite belief of Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon that people in the main forget 
details like the ayes and noes on a tax cut amend- 
ment, and form their political decisions on total, 
cumulative impressions of a public man. 


In the stewardship line, Eisenhower as plusses 
and minuses, but one of his men, Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson, has guaranteed a tour de force. 
He proposes to save $1.75 billion without knowing, 
at the moment, just where. The various budgetary 
allotments in his department come to $35.75 billion. 
The total entered is $34 billion. Wilson says he 
will come out at that figure just by good house- 
keeping as he goes along. 


In attempting to dake his position a party 
position, useful next year, the President is up 


against the fact that it is only the right of his party . 


which exerts pressure on him and pushes for its 
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HISTORY BOOK CLUB offers you so rich 
a variety of distinguished new books! 


HE is an amazingly generous 
demonstration offer. It is made 
solely to prove to you how much 
you will enjoy the RICH VARIETY 
of important new books of history 
and world affairs you can get af 
cash savings through the History 
Book Club. 

The distinguished selections pic- 
tured above sell for up to $7.50 
each at the publisher's list price. 
But you may choose ANY THREE 
you wish (values up to $21.25) for 
a total of only $4.50 if you join the 
History Book Club on this unusual 
demonstration offer! 


A Unique Book Club 


The original History Book Club 
is unique in two ways. First of all, 
your selections are not restricted to 
United States history; you have 
your choice, as well, of the very best 
new books that deal with other parts of 
the world — with their history, poli- 
tics and people. 

Second, this is the only club 
whose books are chosen by a dis- 
tinguished Board of Historian Edi- 
tors, guaranteeing the highest 
standard of excellence. 

_As a member, you take only the 


books you want, and you save real 
money on them. CLast year -—~ count- 
ing value of bonus books —- mem- 
bers saved an average of $3.28 on 
each selection!) 


Other Membership Advantages 

Every selection is described to 
you in advance, in a careful and 
objective review by the Editorial 
Board (composed of Dumas Ma- 
lone, Walter Millis and Louis B. 
Wright). You decide whether you 
want the book at the special Mem- 
ber’s Price. If youdon’t want it you 
merely return a printed form (al- 
ways provided) and it will not be 
sent. You'may take as few as four 
books a year, and resign any time 
after accepting four such books. 

You receive a valuable Bonus Book 
at no extra charge, each time you 
purchase four selections, And, in 
addition to current selections, a 
large number of other important 
books are always available to you 
at special money-saving prices, 
plus Full Bonus Book credit! 

Remember,-if you join now you 
get any THREE of the books pic- 
tured above for only $4.50 -— total 
value up to $21.25. Mail your cou- 
pon without delay. 
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MAIL ENTIRE COUPON TO: 
The HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Inc., Dept. A-3 


251 Fourth Avenue, New York, N 


Send me at once the THREE titles 
I have checked below, two as my 
enrollment gifts and one as my first 
selection, and bill me only $4.50 
plus a few cents for postage and 
packing. Forthcoming selections will 

e described to me in advance, and 
I may decline any book simply by 
returning a printed form. You will 
send me a valuable FREE BONUS 
BOOK each time I purchase four 


additional selections or alternates. 
My only obligation is to accept four 
selections or alternates in the first 
year | am a member, and I may 
resign at any time after accepting 
four such books. 


GUARANTEE: If not completely 
satisfied, I may return my frst 
shipment within 7 days, and- 
membership will be cancelled. 





0 HISTORY ? OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF by Walter 
Goerlitz. The most feared and re- 
spected military geniuses of al 
time—their personalities, triumphs 
and migcalculntions, from Clause- 
witz to Rommeli List price $7.50. 
STRATEGY by B. H. Liddell 
Hart. History of successful war- 
time stratery, from the Persian 
Wars to the day of the H-bormb., 
How power, used by imaginative 
men, wins battles, wars—and tan 
win lasting peace! List price $5.95. 
C] FROM LENIN TO MALENKOV: 
The History of World Commu- 
nism, by Hugh Seton-Watson. Mas. 
terful history of Communist power 
in Russia and the world—and of 
the ruthless men and women who 
control it now, List price $6.00 
O GLORY, GOD AND GOLD by Paul 
i Wellman, Tumultuous story 
of the red-blooded—and sometimes 
cold-blooded—adventurers who made 
the amazing history of America's 
Southwest. List price $6.00. 
. Q THE CHINA TANGLE by Herbert 
Feis. Brilliant study of Ameri- 
ca's China policy from Pearl Harbor 
to 1946, with new facts on the 
Stilwell dispute, Chiang Kal-shek, 
Marshall Mission, Soviet-American 
relations. List price $6.00. 


G STRUGGLE FOR MASTERY IN 
EUROPE: 1848-1918 by A. $. P. 
Taylor, Intimate history of the dip- 
fomatie chess moves and crises, 
‘*solley’’ wars and balance-of-parwer 
pone that led Eurepe downhill 
rom the 1848 revolutions to World 
War I, List price $7.50. 


ze RACK OF HISTORY by William 
Howells, Fact-crammed study of 
mankind from cave man to modern 
man—his religions, caste systems, 
languages, and the fascinating cul- 
tural patterns he has created all 
aver the world. List price $5.00. 


DUAL SELECTION: Counts as 
One Book 


C] REALITIES OF AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN POLICY by George F. 
Kennan. The brilliant former State 
Dept. authority on Russia outlines a 
practical policy’ for the U. S., to 
prevent aggression from without and 
chaos within, List price $2.75. 


AND 


THE PUBLIC PHILOSOPHY by Wal- 
ter Lippmann. A provocative setting- 
forth of the conditions that have 
made America great—how thelr re- 
vival today can conquer the ‘‘isms’' 
that threaten our way of life. List 
price $3.50. 
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own, usually negative, purposes. To 
some extent, therefore, the program 
becomes an accommodation of Eisen- 
hower’s own views to the necessities 
of dealing with the right, which knows 
what it wants — and doesn’t want. 


Federal aid for scheol buildings 

The mner struggle between the 
spirit of economy in President Eisen- 
hower and his sense of obligation to 


be bold and dynamic was nowhere. 


more apparent than in his handling 
of the problem of emergency federal 
aid for school construction. 

In his State of the Union message 
in 1954 he had said the federal gov- 
ernment “should stand ready to assist 
states which demonstrably cannot 
provide sufficient school buildings.” 


Yet the budget he has now sub- 
mitted for the fiscal year 1956 carried 
no funds to aid school construction 
except those for a.continuing program 

‘in what are: horribly described- as 
“federally-impacted -areas.”” At the 
last minute, however, after the budget 
was frozen, the President evidently 
decided -that further studies would 
not be enough. He committed him- 
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self, in his State of the Union message, 
and again in the textual portion of his 
budget message, to action now. 


At the same time, the strategic 
situation in Congress improved. ‘The 
Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare opened hearings late 
in January on five aid-to-education 
bills. Bipartisan and bicameral sup- 
port developed for a straightforward 
bill drawn by Representative Carroll 
D. Kearns, Pennsylvania Republican. 
His Democratic colleague on the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, Repre- 


sentative Cleveland Bailey of West: 


Virginia, put his name on it— the 


first time in Kearns’s eight. years in 


the House that such.a measure gained 
bipartisan sponsorship. In the upper 


. branch, Senator Hubert Humphrey, . 


Minnesota Democrat, and the Re- 
publican Senators Irving M. Ives of 
New York and James H. Duff of 
Pennsylvania joined up, and the 


' Kearns proposal won the sympathetic 


consideration of Senator Lister Hill. 


The Kearns bill is the simplest of 
all. In its opening passage it recognizes 
the primary responsibility of states 
and local communities for education, 
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credits them with “vigorous efforts” 
to provide classrooms, blames the 
current shortage on “abnormal con- 
ditions” throughout the country for 
the past twenty-five years, and de- 
clares that the situation threatens the 
“security and welfare of the people 
as a whole.” With that rationale, it 
is established that the “national inter- 
est” requires federal aid. - 


. The bill would provide for federal 
payments to state educational agen- 
cies “to the extent necessary to pro- 
vide school facilities adequate to” the 
needs of the states and localities. It 
contains no fixed appropriation, carry- 
ing instead an authorization, covering 
the next fiscal year and the five years 
after that, for such appropriations as 
are necessary. 


From that money, a state would be 
allotted a portion of the total fund 
corresponding to the ratio of its school- 
age population to the total school-age 
population. All children five to seven- 
teen, inclusive, would be counted. 
The bill closes with a ringing prohi- 
bition against federal interference in 
“personnel, curriculum, or program 
of instruction.” 


Friends of the measure hope that 
it will win safe-conduct through two 
major areas of controversy where 
previous measures have been am- 
bushed.- The proponents of segre- 
gation can vote for it, they believe, 
because states which fear that federal 
aid might interfere with segregation 
do not have to accept the proffered 
funds. They hope that Catholic sup- 
port can be won for the measure, too, 
because of the large numbers of 
Catholic children in public schools 
who would benefit and because it 
does not appear to step on sectarian 
toes. A school construction measure 
runs into less difficulty of that sort, 
anyway, than would one providing 
funds also for administration and 
operation. There policy- questions — 
like the school bus issue — intervene. 


On realistic analysis, the Adminis- 
tration appeared to have arrived at 
a point where it could no longer 
oppose federal aid for school construc- 
tion, as it did in the last session of 
Congress. A construction program is 


| a useful thing to‘have around as 
‘| Insurance ‘against. recession. Having 


committed itself to an ambitious high- 


way program, the White House could 
scarcelv do-less far sehaal childran 
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Central America 


l Ta six small republics stretching from Mexico’s 
southern border to the juncture of the Pana- 
manian Isthmus with South America have been 
lightheartedly described now’ and then as the 
Balkans of the Western Hemisphere. For the better 
part of the past year several of the republics, in 
varying degrees of exhibitionism, have been living 
up to the nickname. 


Guatemala, after experimenting since the late 


1940s with an increasingly leftist government, - 


underwent an anti-Communist revolution last sum- 
mer. Honduras last December was frustrated by 
' ‘constitutional complications and congressional pol- 
‘ iticking in electing a president. The country now 
is ruled by an interim administration which, though 
technically constitutional and reasonably ‘compe- 
tent, hardly has sufficient popular support to guar- 
antee stability. 


In Panama, President José Antonio (Chichi) 


Remón was shot to death on January 2. A strong. 


and able president, he was the victim of an assassi- 
nation plot which involved, according to police 
evidence, a number of leaders of Panama politics 
and social life. 


Finally, the second week of the year saw the 
outbreak in Costa Rica of an armed movement 


against liberal President José (Pepe) Figueres. The . 


military venture, which included strafing by air- 
planes, bombing of open cities and towns: with 
explosives and incendiaries, and invasionary tactics 
by organized troops, gave strong indications of 


having been munitioned and equipped from Dicta-. 


tor Anastasio (Tacho) Somoza’s republic of Dicis 
ragua, next door to Costa Rica. 


This view of Nicaraguan aid to the revolt. was 
indorsed within a week by a five-nation fact-finding 
commission hastily dispatched to the fighting area 
by the Organization of American States in Wash- 
ington. The inspecting group refrained from the 
final step of specifically blaming the Nicaraguan 
government for fomenting an invasion of a neigh- 
bor’s territory. But it did call directly on the 
government to discontinue intervening in Costa 


Rica. At the same time, the OAS Council of Amer- ` 
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ican Ambassadors in Washington took the unprece- 
dented step of making combat planes available to 
the Costa Rican government. 


Meanwhile, one Central kmo state sat Süt 
the region’s conflicts and tensions: El Salvador, the 
most thickly populated though geographically the 
smallest of the republics, was busy harvesting 
bumper crops and developing new industries from 
its big hydroelectric dams on the Lempa River. 


Murder at the race track 
The shooting of Panama’s President Remon had 


the oil-slick efficiency of murder in a mystery novel. 


Remon had been chief of state since October 1, 
1952. Within that time, he had reduced Panama’s 


‘floating debt from $10.7 million to $4.9 million; 


negotiated a new Panama Canal treaty with the 
United States greatly to his country’s financial 
advantage; and secured $1.5 million in loans from 
the International Bank for agricultural machinery 
and grain storage facilities. He was launching, with 
United States technical assistance, a hard-driving 
program for agricultural and public health develop- 
ment in Panama’s long-neglected hinterland. 


When he was chief of the national police he had 
functioned behind the scenes as strong man of 
Panama’s domestic politics. He had broken four 
weak presidents since 1949, three of whom he in- 
stalled in office. Naturally, he had made enemies. 


But in his own 1952 election campaign and subse- 


quent administration, he seemingly had overcome 
old grudges. His campaign and administration had 
united five factional parties which had backed the . 
previously deposed statesmen in ‘an overwhelm- 


_ ingly pro-Remén coalition. Only the “Arnulfistas,” 


a somewhat hairbrained faction tied to the fortunes 
of ‘Dr. Arnulfo Arias, a career demagogue whom 
Remén had ousted in a gun battle at the presiden- 
tial palace in 1951, remained aloof from the control- 
ling combination. 


Remén, moreover, had shunned dictatorial meth- 
ods and had ruled by constitutional means. He was 


-personally and politically popular, and his popu- 


larity was growing. The day after New Year’s —a 


: Sunday — Remén watched his horse, Valley Star, 
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win the tenth race at Panama City. 
‘As night fell he was celebrating his 
victory with a tipple of champagne 
in the track clubhouse. ‘Careless of 
his security, he had encouraged his 
bodyguards to start a game of dom- 
inoes. A hundred yards from the 
clubhouse a black sedan stopped sud- 
denly.: A man, unnoticed and un- 
identified, slunk through the shrub- 
bery up under the open clubhouse 
windows. Came a blast from a sub- 
machine gun. Two members of the 
presidential party fell dead, several 
were wounded, and the President died 
on the way to a hospital. 


Political plot 

At once followed a roundup of 
nearly a hundred suspects and suspi- 
cious characters, including former 
President Arias. But it took twelve 
days after the shootings for the break 
to come. 


Then, a man arrested on January 
5, Rubén Miró, a Panama City lawyer 
of prominent social connections, re- 
putedly ruinous gambling debts, and 
wide acquaintance in the underworld 
through frequent service as “public 
defender” in the criminal courts, con- 
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fessed, in a signed declaration pre-' 


sented by the Panama National 
Guard, that he had carried out the 
assassinations singlehanded. Back of 
the physical deed, Miré’s statement 
related, lay a complex plot. 


"Miró declared that he had shot the 
President at the instigation and with 
the knowledge of the man who had 
succeeded to the presidency — Pan- 
ama’s First Vice President, José Ra- 
món Guizado. Guizado, Miró said, 
had promised him for his pains the 
post of Minister of Government and 
Justice — a temptingly lucrative spot 
in any administration friendly to 
grafters. Others in the plot, Miré 
proclaimed, were Rudolfo Saint Malo 
and Thomas Nieves Perez, Guizado’s 
associates in a big local contracting 
business, and Guizado’s son, José 
Ramon, Jr. 


A flavor of potential Communist 
involvement in the plot was added by 
the arrest of two young Panamanians 
who until recently were cadets at 
Guatemala’s Military Academy. One 
of them, José Edgardo Tejada, ex- 
pelled from Guatemala last summer 
for trying to launch a military putsch 
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against the incoming anti-Communist 
administration of President. Carlos 
Castillo Armas, was named by the 
Panama police as having furnished 
Miró with the murder gun. ` 


The ensuing crisis rocked the Pana- 
manian government from top to bot- 
tom — especially the top. As soon as 
the Miró confession became” known, 
the cabinet ordered President Gui- 
zado under house arrest. By early 
next morning, the National Assembly 
in a pre-dawn session had impeached 
Guizado, forced his resignation, or- 
dered him jailed for trial on charges 
of plotting the Remén assassination, 
and installed Second Vice President 
Ricardo Arias Espinosa as President. 


Arias ~~ neither relative nor po- 
litical affiliate of Arnulfo Arias — 
promptly named Alejandro Remén, 
brother of the murdered President, 
head of the Government and Justice 
Ministry, as evidence of the new 
regime’s determination to investigate 
and prosecute the assassination plot- 
ters relentlessly. Significant shifts oc- 
curred with Arias’s succession among 
the National Guard — the nation’s 
police force. The commandant, Bolí- 
var Vallarino, and his principal dep- 
uty, Saturnino Flores; went on leave: 
the first because of blood relationship 
with several of the alleged plot-mem- 
bers, the latter because of a long- 
standing friendship with Miró. 


Some were inclined to discount the 


Miró confession, either as having been 


extorted by the police with third- 
degree methods, or as having been 
made up, so far as Guizado’s pur- 
ported part was concerned, out of a 
ruined and desperate playboy’s imag- 
ination. This view had at least in 
its favor the fact that Guizado, ‘a 
successful but colorless businessman 
—— a graduate of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, incidentally —— had little in his 
record or personality to suggest ‘an 
appetite for Renaissance villainies. 


Whether the investigation and sub- 
sequent trial of the alleged conspira- 


.tors would resolve the conflicting 


theories was, of coursé, uncertain. 
What did remain apparent was that 
Panama’s recent hard-won improve- 
ments in stability under Remén would 
be difficult to restore. ‘ 


The trouble in Costa Rica 
The Costa Rican-Nicaraguan élash 


came out of long-standing ideological 
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and political conflicts between the two 
republics, stepped up considerably by 
the personal antipathy between their 
presidents. Dictator Somoza had run 
Nicaragua as an orthodox Latin- 
American despotism since 1937, 


A hard-boiled, occasionally humor- 
ous military man trained by the 
United States Marines during their 
occupation of the country in the 
1920s, Somoza has permitted his sub- 


jects no such foolishness as a free. 


press or free elections, and few, if any, 
civil rights. Now and then, in a ges- 
ture of personal generosity, he has ex- 
tended some social and economic 
benefits to the populace — public 
health and agricultural improvements, 
for example, and modest fixed wage 
increases. But in general he has man- 
aged his republic as a private corpora- 
tion for the benefit of his own family 
and those of his principal henchmen. 


Nicaraguans who do not like this 
state of affairs have been encouraged | 
to go into exile. Those who have 
openly protested, or tried to operate 
an anti-Somoza underground in the 
homeland, have risked loss of fortune 
and uncomfortable periods in jail. 
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Over the southern border in Costa 
Rica, things are almost éxactly the 
opposite. In a country about the size 
of West Virginia, 85 per cent of a pop- 
ulation of nearly a million are literate, 
and 80 per cent of the male farm 
population are landowners. The early 
settlement-was mainly of solid Span- 
ish peasant stock, and there has been 
little racial mingling in the country’s 
development. Since the end of the 
nineteenth century, except for a single 
decade beginning in the late 1930s, 
Costa Rica has functioned politically 
as a free democracy and established a 
tradition of orderliness and good gov- 
ernment rivaled in Latin America 
only by Uruguay. 


Two Costa Rican presidents of 
the World War Il era, Rafael Cal- 
derén Guardia and Teodoro Picado, 
attempted to import the strong-arm 
methods of neighboring dictators into 


the republic. The Communist strat- ` 


egy of outcry against economic abuses 
and promises of social improvement 
was used in the Calderon-Picado ap- 
peals to the masses. 


At the polls in three presidential 
elections prior to 1947, Communist 


. 
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gunmen stood by the booths to see that 
the votes were cast and counted as 
the top political chieftains wanted. 
Costa Rica, indeed, came within a 
hair’s breadth of becoming the Mos- 
cow outpost of the Western Hem- 
isphere several years before Guate- 
mala did. 


Background of a feud 

This outcome was prevented partly 
by the fact that the less obvious tech- 
niques by which Guatemala was cap- 
tured had not yet been perfected by 
the Communist strategists, but even 
more by the sudden appearance on 
the scene of a new Costa Rican polit- 
ical leader — Pepe Figueres. An elec- 
trical engineering graduate of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Figueres was a successful sisal and 
coffee planter, and owner of a rope- 
manufacturing plant. 


In 1942, then in his middle thirties, 
Figueres suddenly broke out in a 
radio speech protesting against the 
government’s heavy hand on popular 
liberties. The speech was never fin- 
ished. Halfway through it, the re- 
gime’s political police broke in on the 
studio, jailed Figueres in solitary for a 
few days, and banished him for two 
years to Mexico. He returned in 1944 
to continue his opposition under- 
ground. 


Then, in 1948, he publicly sup- 
ported Otilio Ulate, a conservative 
San José newspaper publisher, for the 
presidency against Calderón Guardia. 
Ulate won by a decisive majority. 
But President Picado nullified the 
polls decision by making phony 
charges of voting “irregularities” and 
forcibly holding on to his office. 
Figueres organized a revolt with, as 
he whimsically described it, “seven 
shotguns, some fireworks borrowed 
from a church, and the people.” 
Within five weeks he had overthrown 
the Picado government, and was in- 
stalled as provisional president. 


Ruling through a junta of Costa 
Rican liberals and the anti-Picado 
Congress chosen in the 1948 election, 
he restored order and constitutional 
liberties, and in November, 1949, . 
turned the government over to Ulate 
for a four-year term as the country’s 
duly elected president. Meanwhile, 
Picado had fled to Nicaragua, where 
he established working relations with 
Somoza and eventually became the 


-dictator’s private secretary. 


-.Figueres, after Ulate’s succession, 
‘spent a large part of his time away 
from Costa Rica, lecturing in the 
United States and promoting anti- 
dictator sentiment among groups in- 
terested in Latin America. In 1953 
he returned to Costa Rica and was 
elected president by an overwhelming 
majority for a term beginning in 
November, 1953, 


The rebels gather in Nicaragua 
Policies during the Figueres admin- 


istration appear to have won decisive. 


mass approval, but have had enough 
New Deal flavor to alienate a con- 
siderable number of influential con- 
servatives, including former President 
Ulate. Hence more than a.trickle of 
irreconcilable enemies of the regime 
have crossed the border into Nica- 
ragua as voluntary exiles. There they 
have spent their. time and quite a bit 


of money concocting plots under Dic- 


tator Somoza’s chaperonage and fo- 
menting the legend that “Pepe” is a 
dangerous Communist. 


The facts in’ the record — that 
Figueres in his provisional term out- 
lawed Communist rallies and party 
activities, suppressed the leading 
Communist newspaper in the repub- 
lic, abolished the strongest Commu- 
nist union, the Public Works Syndi- 
cate, and refused help from Costa 
Rica’s Communist party boss, Man- 
uel Mora, in his 1948 revolution — 
are debonairly ignored by his oppo- 
nents. 


Out of all these enmities grew the 
revolt which threatened overthrow of 
democratic government in Costa Rica 
and threw consternation into the 
Organization of American States as 
1955 opened. Fortunately, consterna- 
tion produced action. 


The OAS dispatched a commission 
to the scene, consisting of the OAS 
ambassadors from Brazil, Ecuador, 
the United States, and Paraguay, and 
with Luis Quintanilla, Mexican am- 
bassador to OAS, as chairman. These 
men represented governments sympa- 
thetic. to the international] rights and 
viewpoints of the Figueres regime. 


Intelligent action by the commis- 
sion made it possible for a perky. Cen- 
tral American democracy to survive 
against a military threat from a strong 
dictator convinced that a free nation 
next door makes his neighborhood 
dangerous, : 
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tion capacity limits the membership 
rolls; once filled, the offer has to 
be withdrawn. So avoid disappoint- 
ment. Mail coupon with only 25¢ to 
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43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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future l.p. discs I decide to keep after I have tried them, I 
will pay only the special member’s price of $1.65 each, plus 
few cents shipping, I may cancel my trial membership at 
any time. This offer restricted to new Trial Memberships—only 
one sample package per family. 
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France 


Las summer, just before the conclusion of the 
Geneva Conference, Georges Bidault remarked 
somewhat acidly of the new French Premier: 
“Either he will be a- Disraeli or a Kerensky.” The 


‘eight months that have elapsed since then have 


been enough to render an unequivocal verdict. There 
is little doubt today that Pierre Mendés-France 
belongs in a class with the great Victorian statesman 
rather than with the Menshevik revolutionary, and 
that he is the most outstanding politician that the 
Fourth Republic has produced. 


If there is one unmistakable sign. of this personal 
pre-eminence it is certainly the unpopularity that 


Mendés-France had succeeded in arousing in French: 


political circles. For in a country like France, where 
criticism is a national instinct, hostile opposition 
is itself a tribute to talent. Since the Liberation, 
nineteen successive Premiers have had an oppor- 
tunity of earning this form of negative recognition, 


. each to a different degree. Bidault was disliked, 


Ramadier laughed at, Robert Schuman pitied, 
Queuille ignored, Pinay suspected, and Laniel 
buried beneath a mountain of contempt. But not 


` one of them — with the possible exception of Gen- 


_ sibility for the “loss” 


eral de Gaulle — has aroused such a tempest of 


: fear and abhorrence in influential circles as Pierre 


Mendés-France. 


‘Perhaps the most virulent opposition that he en- - 
countered emerged in the National Assembly it~. 


self. And this for a good reason. French deputies 
long ago developed such a hypersensitive instinct 
for absolute legislative sovereignty that the one 
unpardonable sin in a fellow politician is executive 
success. Mendés-France, -in the eyes of many of 
his colleagues, had more than his rightful share; so 
that inevitably, as he advanced from one achieve- 
ment to another, he unleashed against himself all 
those petty parliaméntary passions which have 
been arrayed against every strong French politi- 
cal figure in modern times — from Léon Gambetta 
to Charles de Gaulle. 


The most venomous manifestation of this parlia- 
mentary opposition was the attempt made last 
autumn to saddle Mendés-France with the respon- 
of Indochina. The oppor- 


16° 


tunity arose as a result of the revelation that secret 
minutes of several meetings of the National Coun- 
cil of Defense had been leaked out to certain news- 
papermen and: to ‘the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. 


It is now clear that some of Mendés-France’s 


“most powerful opponents were hoping to be able to 


turn these embarrassing revelations into one of 
those major political scandals that have proved so 
useful in the past in upsetting governments and in 
damaging careers. (It took Clemenceau twenty 
years to recover from the “Panama Scandal” of 
1892.) They were thwarted only by the determina- 
tion and shrewdness of the Minister of the Interior, 
the young and energetic Francois Mitterand, who ` 
succeeded in running down the source of the leaks 


_ before the Mendés-France government could plau-- 


sibly be accused of having fostered them. 


When they found that they were me to de- 
stroy him in open combat, Mendés-France’ S oppo- 
nents resorted to a malicious whispering campaign 
accusing him of treason. This almost brought his 
government down when “L’Affaire Dides” came 
to a head in December. In the course of a tense 
debate that took place in the French Assembly a 
hitherto obscure deputy called Jean Legendre (who 
has been compared to Senator McCarthy), without 
offering any valid proof for his fantastic allegations, 
accused Mendés-France and.-Mitterand of having 
handed over national secrets tc the Vietminh. 


That day was one of the blackest in the history 
of the post-war Assembly. Before the debate was 
over, 43 million Frenchmen had been afforded the 
spectacle of seeing Georges Bidault, the former head 
of the Resistance movement in France, lend his 
sly support to a campaign of insinuation hatched 
against the French Premier by a former Fascist 


and wartime collaborator called Tixier-Vignancourt. 


Hostility to Mendés-France 

‘To such an extent has Mendés-France now be- 
come the most controversial and dominant figure in 
French politics that every party, with the exception 
of the Communist, is seriously torn by conflicting 


attitudes toward him. The Socialists, who have 
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~--1Q0 DEMONSTRATE A SENSIBLE PLAN by which children 
naturally acquire a love of good books... and at the same time 


are inspired by-the great events and figures of world history 


k THE PLAN *« A simple 
and sure way to have 
your child. acquire a 
love of good books and 
broaden his understand- 
ing of the world is to 
have him learn about 
and emulate the men 
and women who ‘have 
made history. All the world’s past — and. 
particularly American history—can be pre- 
sented as a continuously exciting adven- 
ture, so that he will wish to learn about it 
—more, and ever more! This is the essence 
of the plan. It is built around a group of 
exceilent books about the great events and 
figures in history, called Landmark Books. 
Boys and girls have found these books just 
as absorbing as a movie or a television. 
show. They are written by outstanding con- 
temporary authors, most of whom have 





standing figure in history. In time, every 


significant happening will be covered, ‘from - 


prehistoric times up to the present. The 
books are illustrated by well-known artists. 
$ ONE-MONTH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP WITH NO 
OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE « As a demon- 
stration we will be happy.to send with our 
compliments any one of the five books pic- 
tured above. See how your young reader 
takes to it—then decide within one month 
if you wish the membership to continue. 
If not, simply let us know and we will im- 
mediately cancel the membership. Should 
you decide to continue, the price of’each 
book thereafter is $1.50, plus a few cents 
postage. No matter what your decision, the 
complimentary book is free. _ 

X PRIDE OF POSSESSION ° As an extra gift, 
your child will re- 
ceive a packet of 
50 handsome book- 


Book-of-the-Month Club, Inec., 345 Hudson St., New York 14, N.Y, 
YOUNG READERS OF AMERICA* Branch 


LEASE send the complimentary Landmark Book indicated, plus the 50 


of yours. He will come to love good books 
all the more if he learns to treasure them 
among his most personal possessions. 


k YOU MAY CANCEL AT ANY TIME » You 
may give this plan a trial for as long or as 
‘short a period as you like—even for a single 
‚month, which will cost nothing. You begin 
. by selecting the complimentary book from 
the five shown above. The book will be 
‘shipped within a few days, and the book- 
Plates will be sent at the same time sepa- 
rately, Your child will receive thereafter 
(unless, of course, you decide otherwise) 


„one exciting Landmark Book each month. 
In this sensible way your boy or girl will 


be encouraged to develop an apprecia- 


‘tion of good books, and gradually absorb 


the whole wonderful story of history. 
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plates. Thus he can P bookplates, without charge, to the child named below. If I do not 
feel that he i 1 cancel within one month after the free book is received, you are to send 
ce at ne IS COl- the child one Landmark Book each month and bill me at $1.50 (plus a 
Jecting his own li- few cents postage) for each book. I may cancel the membership at any 
i time, but the introductory volume and the 50 bookplates are free in any 
brary—his very own . 
—not merely an in- 


case, 
discriminate part 


made their reputations in the field of seri- 
ous adult writing: authors like Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, C. S. Forester, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, John Mason Brown, John 
Gunther—among others. Each of the books 
takes up an important event or an out- 
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given him greater support than any 
other party, have not been able to 
overcome a basic suspicion toward a 
man who, though he wears his heart 
and his purse on the left, remains a 
stout bourgeois. The MRP, which 
opposed him out of bitterness at the 
defeat of the EDC, has not been 
able to prevent a small minority of 
a dozen members from voting. for 
him. And even in his own party, the 
Radical Socialist, there is an impor- 
tant faction led by the party secre- 


tary; Martinaud-Deplat; which is 


hostile to-him. 


Election warm-up 

The year 1955 promises to be as 
turbulent for French politics as 1954. 
For the election warm-up has already 


-begun. Normally the skeptical peo- 


ple of France, who long ago formed a 
deprecatory and unchanging opinion 
of their politicians, would not take 
such political preliminaries too seri- 
ously. But the possibility, brought 
about by these intraparty divisions, 
of a complete destruction of the tra- 
ditional alliances has set tongues wag- 
ging in every bistro in France. 


Last December in a speech to his 
followers, General de Gaulle went out 
of his way to praise Mendés-France 
in a characteristically eloquent phrase 
for “his ardor, his vigor, and his 
It was the first time in ten 
years that the hypercritical and doc- 
trinaire General has had a good word 
to say about a leading French poli- 
tician. He backed this up by intimat- 
ing that he might, if he deemed the 
situation serious enough, enter into 
the forthcoming election campaign. © 

This elliptical remark has opened 
up the prospect of an alliance be- 
tween himself and Mendés-France. 
With the support of men like André 
Malraux and Francois Mauriac, this 
would be a volcanic phenomenon on 
the French political scene. No doubt 
such an alliance is a solution tn ez- 
tremis. But Mendés-France is too 


clever a politician not to realize that 


the mere threat of it is a sword of 
Damocles to suspend over the head 
of a refractory and unruly parliament. 


The economic tide turns 
While Mendés-France and his ad- 
visers were busy preparing the gen- 


. eral lines of their assault on the prob- 
lem of France’s antiquated industries, 


the country was having an economic 
hoom. 


The year 1954, in fact, was. the 
best post-war year that France has 
known.. The overall level of industrial 
production rose by 8 per cent, and 
the output of French farms increased 
by 5 per cent. The national income 
rose to a new high of 42 billion dol- 
lars. The automobile and truck fac- 
tories of France turned out 590,000 
motor vehicles, or more than 100,000 
more than the year before. Twice as 
many houses were built as in 1953. 
France even came close to ‘balancing 
her foreign trade. Her deficit in 1954 


“was half of what it was in 1953 and 


only amounted to 2 per cent. Last 
October, for the first time since the 
war, France actually’ exported more 
than she imported. 


For this salutary turn in the eco- - 
nomic tide two main causes are re- 
sponsible. The first is. the general 
upswing in the economy of Western 


_Europe and North America that took 


place during 1954, The second, and 
purely French cause, has. been the 
economic policy of Edgar Faure, 
France’s Finance Minister until his 
appointment as Foreign Minister in 


January. 


When Faure became Finance Min- 
ister in the Laniel government in 
June of 1953, he embarked upon a 
cautjous program of slow but steady 
economic development. His objec- 
tives were to keep prices stable, to 
Increase wages slowly so as to benefit 
the lowest income brackets, and to 
raise the purchasing power of the 
French public. Thus demand would 
rise and new production would be 
stimulated. 


To spur on this policy, Faure intro- 
duced an important innovation in the 
existing taxation system. For years ` 
the French economy has been suffer- 
ing from two prominent ills. The 
first has been the steady development 
of an unnecessarily large army of 
parasitic middlemen who have built 
up cushy positions for handling goods 
between manufacturers and retailers. 
The second has been a crippling level 
of taxes on corporation profits that 
has discouraged new investment. 


~ 


To.deal with the first, Faure altered 


the existing system of sales taxes so 
that they would bear, not on the final 


purchase price, but on -the markup . 
added at each stage of wholesale op- 


eration’ between factory and shop. 
To deal with the seeond. he tank a 


calculated gamble and reduced the 


level of taxation on corporate profits 
destined for investment, even though 
this meant a loss. of $286 million. for 


. the money-hungry French Treasury. 


The gamble worked. The loss was 
more than compensated for by tax 
revenues from increased production. 
By the end of last year $257 million 


more in government revenue had. 


flowed into the French Treasury 


and Faure’s “Eighteen-Month Plan” 


(aimed at raising French output by 
10 per cent) had been fulfilled six 
months ahead of schedule. 


Coaxing industry to modernize 

Despite this encouraging advance, 
large segments of the French econ- 
omy are lagging compared with other 
countries. In tougher economic times 
France would be compelled to restore 
the high tariff barriers that have been 


` insulating French industries from 


foreign competition and encouraging 
their anachronistic stagnation. 


In making plans to grapple with 
this formidable problem, Mendès- 
France and Edgar Faure, who are 
both Radical Socialists and prag- 
matists, had deliberately avoided re- 
sorting to that old-style state control 
which was thoroughly discredited in 
France in the immediate post-war 
years. Their aim was not to lay an iron 
bureaucratic mold on recalcitrant in- 
dustries, but to stir up and enlist the 
coöperation of French businessmen in 
discovering ways of rationalizing pro- 
duction and distribution. 


Whenever he had had time to get 
away from his busy desk in Paris, 
Mendés-France had gone to some 


. country town to urge local indus- 


trialists and manufacturers to get to- 
gether to consider all possible ways of 
producing more cheaply and eft- 
ciently. In essence his message to 
them had been: “If you strive to 
modernize your methods, you will 
find my government more than willing 
to help you.. But we shall not go on 
protecting you from foreign competi- 
tion if you ‘insist on not changing 
your ways.” It was anew application 
of the stick and the carrot; the stick 
being represented by the lowering of 
tariff barriers, the carrot by govern- 
ment-sponsored credits. 


This campaign has-been producing 
results — not merely because of Men- 
dés-France’s individual efforts, but 
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‘Should You 
Invest? 
We always have had—and always 
will have — one answer to that: 
Yes, if -you can afford the risks 


that are involved in any form of 


investment. 


But take a good look at that 
little word “if”, for unless you 
have adequate savings and ade- 
quate insurance coverage you can- 
not afford those risks. 


Let’s assume, however, that you 
do have extra-dollars. Should you 
invest them now? Again our an- 
swer is yes. Mind you, we're talk- 
ing about investing — about put- 
ting your money to work in a 
business that will pay you a sub- 


stantial. return over the_years | 
ahead. We’re not talking about 
buying. stocks. today -in the hope. 


of making a profit tomorrow.. 


“But,” -you may ask, “Isn’t the: 


market too high?” That may or 
may not be true. We’re not talk- 
ing about the; market . . about 
whether - stocks. on, thé :whole are 
‘oo high or too low. We're talk- 
ng about specific investment op- 
dortunities — the kind of oppor- 
unity that always exists in stocks 
ər bonds. for the man who wants 
find employment for his sur- 
dlus capital. 

If that’s the kind of opportu- 
uty you want to talk about, by all 
neans ‘come in to see us Or give us 


ı ring. Or write us a letter about 


our situation.’ We'll do: the best ` 


ve cari to help you solve your par- 


icular investment problem. 


MERRILL - LYNCH, 
PERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities . 


“Invest — for the better things in life” 


tools of France are made. 





because of the sheer force of economic 
circumstances. The technical train- 


ing program of the Marshall Plan is 


beginning to.pay off. Hundreds of 
French businessmen have been taken 
on extensive industrial tours of the 
United States and have come back 
impressed with American production 
and distribution techniques. Already 


‘ their innovations in, certain fields are 
making life more difficult for’ their | 


more conservative competitors. 


Added to this has been the mount- 
ing pressure of the spoken and the 
written word. ' In every economic 
meeting, France has been castigated 
by her neighbors for failing to liberal- 
ize her tariff policy, and has been 
threatened with expulsion from the 
European Payments Union. 


Many newspaper articles have fo- 
cused upon the real and alleged 
causes for France’s economic back- 
wardness, and darkened them with 
prophecies of doom. All over the 
country, Frenchmen are beginning to 
realize that if France stands still while 
the rest of the Continent is ‘on the 
move, she will end up, like Spain, an 
economic outlaw m Western Europe. 


The need for salesmanship 

A number of French businessmen, 
furthermore, are discovering that there 
is nothing. intrinsically wrong with 


. their methods of production, but that 


thé trouble often lies in antiquated 
forms of salesmanship. A typical ex- 
ample was recently furnished in the 
cutlery industry of the Haute Marne, 


-where most of the: knives, scissors, 


medical ‘instrumerits, and gardening 
When the 
local manufacturers got together to 
find out why they could not stand up 
to German compétition abroad, they 
discovered that their workmanship 


| was every bit as good as that of great 


knife-makers of polneen and Tutt- 
lingen. 


Where. the Germans were vastly 
superior was in their method of dis- 
tributing the finished products. By 
publishing -joint catalogues for dif- 
ferent firms in many languages, by 
wrapping razor’ blades in red paper 
emblazoned with the hammer and 
sickle for Italian workers,.and by 
using camels to carry great advertis- 
ing ‘posters through the streets of 


' Middle. Eastern. towns, the Germans 


had pushed the French out of one 


market after another. f ef 
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The crucial issue in 1955, however, 
will-not, be’“Mendés-France’s: program 


of economic reform. France is not at 


‘present, in a state of-economic crisis, 


and is not likely. to be at a time when. 
- -economists .are predicting an annual 


increase of production of 6 to 8. per 
cent, an agricultu: ral increase of 4 per 
‘cent, and a_rise ‘in the. wage rate, of 
6 per cent. This time. the angriest 
wind of all is blowing across the blue 
Mediterranean from the hot- sands of 
Africa. 


The French in North Africa 
“The. future of France,’ ” Pierre 
Mendés-France declared some time 
ago, “lies in North Africa.” It was a 
significant remark coming: from a 
man not given to uttering empty 


phrases. For the French have now | 


reached a point-in their relations with 
the Tunisians, the Algerians; and the 
Moroccans which is.-comparable in 
gravity to that reached by the British. 
in their relations. with the Irish at 
the beginning of this century. Only 
for the French the problem is twice 
as complex. The religious conflict is 
basically more violent. And what is 
at stake is not the. interests of a 
few- thousand “colonial adventurers, 
as in Indochina, but the future of 
1.5 million French, settlers. 


© Today a dangerously powerful cur- 
rent of attraction — coming from the 
direction of Mecca and Cairo — is 
threatening to pull ‘the Arab inhab- 
itants of Tunisia, Algeria, and Mo- 
rocco out of the French orbit. Were 
it to succeed completely, it would be 
a serious setback for the Moslems of 
North: Africa no less than for the 
French, for they: owe most of their 
well-being and a good portion of their 
culture to the French. But: Arabs 
like Habib Bourguiba, the leader of 
the Neo-Destour In Tunisia (whose 
wife is French), know that there will 
be no way of controlling the explosive 
force of North African, nationalism if 
young Moslems find that most. doors 
of the professions.and the administra- 
tion are closed to them. 


Of all of Made Prene S spec- 
tacular initiatives, his conciliating 
moves in North Africa may: well be 
judged the most brilliant. They suc- 
‘ceeded momentarily. in stillnmg a 
mounting tempest of violence, in the 


face of tremendous opposition from | 


different quarters. And what he did, 
perhaps no other French politician 
today « could ‘have done. _ 


- 








WHAT LIES AHEAD FOR: 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


That all depends. Depends on what American parents decide to 
do with their children. 


Certainly, we’ll need all the schools we can get in the years just 
ahead. And that need will increase — not decrease. | 


Between now and 1960, for example, nearly 3,000,000 more chil- 
dren will be in school . . . By 1965, we'll have 5 students for every: 
3 in a secondary school today. And when all these children reach 
college, we’ll have to double our present capacities. 


Where will your children come in? 


2 — mm 


, Perhaps they’ll be in one of the independent schools ... one of -, 


those pupils whose parents want schools — 


e that emphasize hard work and high standards | . 

« that stress the liberal arts | o ; 

e that give maximum attention to all round development >° = + 
‘e that think all religion starts with God — and can say so. 


If you think you may be one of these parents yourself, we'll be 
happy to mail you full information on the. guiding principles. 


that govern our independent schools. J ust mail the coupon below. 


ADDRESS 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS © 


79 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass.’ - 3-A 


Only the Bay State 
can offer you: 
e Plymouth Rock ¢ Bunker Hill. 
` ‘e Nantucket's Charm 
Martha's Vineyard + Storrowfon 
Cape Cod « The Berkshires 
» Old Deerfield» Mohawk Trail 
| . Historic Salem . Rockport 
« Old Sturbridge Village . 
« Paul Revere's House| ` 
_- » Boston Swan, Boats 
+ plus |: 
1800 miles of coastline . i z 
sandy beaches, snug harbors 


FREE ... Send for new 40-page Massachusetts Vacation Book 


: MASSACHUSETTS DEPT. OF COMMERCE . 
334 Boylston St, Room 601 7 Boston.16,: Mass. : 








What Strange Powers 


Did The Ancients Possess? 





VERY important discovery relating 
: to mind power, sound thinking and 
cause and effect, as applied to self- 
advancement, was known centuries ago, 
before the masses could read and write. 


Much has been written about the wise 
men of old, A popular fallacy has it that 
their secrets of personal power and suc- 
cessful living were lost to the world. 
Knowledge of nature’s laws, accumu- 
lated through the ages, is never lost. At 
times the great truths possessed by the 
sages were hidden from unscrupulous 
men in high places, but never destroyed. 


Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 


Only recently, as time is measured; not 
more than twenty generations ago, less 


than 1/100th of 1% of the earth’s people 


were thought capable of receiving basic 
knowledge about the laws of life, for it 
is an elementary truism that knowledge 
is power and that power cannot be en- 
trusted to the ignorant and the un- 
worthy. 


Wisdom is not readily attainable by the 
general public; nor recognized when 
right within reach. The average person 
absorbs a multitude of details about 
things, but goes through life without 


ever knowing where and how to acquire 7 


mastery of the fundamentals of the inner 
mind—that mysterious silent something 
which “whispers” to you from within, 


Fundamental Laws of Nature 


Your habits, accomplishments and weak- 
nesses are the effects of causes. Your 
thoughts and actions are governed by 
fundamental laws. Example: The law 
of compensation is as fundamental 


as the laws of. breathing, eating and 
sleeping. All fixed laws of nature are 
as fascinating to study as they are 
vital to understand for success in life. 


You can learn to find and follow every 
basic law of life. You can begin at any 
time to discover a whole new world of 
interesting truths. You can start at once 
to awaken your inner powers of self- 
understanding and  self-advancement. 
You can learn from one of the world’s 
oldest institutions, first known in Amer- 
ica in 1694. Enjoying the high regard 
of hundreds of leaders, thinkers and 
teachers, the organization is known as 
the Rosicrucian Order. Its complete 
name is the “Ancient and Mystical 
Order Rosae Crucis,” abbreviated by the 
initials “AMORC.” The teachings of the 
Order are not sold, for it is not a com- 
mercial organization, nor is it a religious 
sect. It is a non-profit fraternity, a 
brotherhood in the true sense. 


_ Not For General Distribution 


Sincere men and women, in search of 
the truth—those who wish to fit in with 
the ways of the world—are invited to 
write for a complimentary copy of the 
booklet, “The Mastery of Life.” It tells 
how to contact the librarian of the 
archives of AMORC for this rare knowl- 
edge. This booklet is not intended for 
general distribution; nor is it sent with- 
out request. It is therefore suggested 
that you write for your copy to the 
Scribe whose address is given in the 
coupon. The initial step is for you to take. 






















Scribe L,T.C. 
The Rosicrucian Order (AMORC) 
y San Jose, California. 

Please send copy of sealed book- 


let, “The Mastery of Life,” which I 
shall read as directed. 


Name Se ee aa 
Address....... 
City. 
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But improvisations are not a policy. 
No one knows it better than Mendés- 
France, who is a planner even more 
than a gambler. He knows that in 
the long run nothing can offset the 
strong pull of the Arab world unless 
France continues to be a fertile source 
of political and economic, as well as 
cultural, inspiration for the inhab- 
itants-of North Africa. “Great enter- 
prises alone,” General de Gaulle re- 
cently declared in the first volume of 
his Memoirs, “are capable of com- 
pensating the ferments of dispersion 
that the French people carry within 
them.” And what he has said of 
France is even truer of her empire. 


For Mendés-France this conception 
of things is as axiomatic as it is for 
the General, who remains (along with 
Poincaré and Blum) one of his three 
political heroes. The difference 1s 
that for Mendés-France the great en- 


-terprises worthy of France should be 


primarily economic. 


Franco-German arms factories? 

It is this that explains Mendès- 
France’s passionate interest in the es- 
tablishment of a Franco-German arms 
industry in North Africa. Such a 
move would help to cement Franco- 
German relations and -at the same 
time keep the production of military 
weapons out of the exclusive control 
of the: power-hungry barons of the 
Ruhr. It would provide an initial use 
for the deposits of iron, coal, and 
manganese that lie buriéd beneath 
the sands of the Sahara in the region 
of Colomb-Béchar. It would give 
thousands of unemployed Tunisians, - 
Algerians, and Moroccans the bread 
and the work that they now so sorely 
lack. Most of all, it would show the 
doubting inhabitants of North Africa 
that France is still capable of con- 
ceiving policy on a scale.worthy of-a 
Marshal Lyautey. 


Whether such an enterprise can be 
pushed through may well be the ques- 
tion of the year. Unfortunately, in a 
nation divided, as Pierre Daninos has. 
remarked, into 43 million Frenchmen, 
the vision of one man is easily buffeted 
on the waves of an individualistic and 
overcritical opinion. The French As- 
sembly decided early in February 
that it could muddle along without 
Pierre Mendés-France, But if it tries 
to get along without his imagina-. 
tive North African policy, it may. 
well find the going even rougher and 
bloodier than in Indochina. 


ATLANTIC 


LETTERS TO 


“Freedom. to Think” 
Sr: 

. I have read with great interest T 
general approval Zechariah Chafee’s 
article, “Freedom to Think” (January 
Atlantic). His title, however, seems 
a little misleading. There is plenty 
of freedom to think. It is freedom 
to talk that we want. 

` Since Professor Chafee has referred 
to my classes at Harvard as a “most 
fertile nursery of Socialists” and to 
me as “a conservative of the toughest 
fiber,” I hope that I may be permitted 
to say something. | 
_ I may be a conservative of a sort; 
at least I am against Communism 
and its less warlike brother, Socialism; 
but one of my most cherished pos- 
sessions is a letter from the late 
Justice Holmes completely endorsing 
one of my books. I also remember 
quite vividly the time when Dr. 
Harold J. Laski stopped me on the 
street and said, “Professor Carver, 
you are the fairest member of the 
` Department of Economics.” 

Professor Chafee also states that 
the reaction against my teaching 
“produced the flourishing Harvard 
Socialist Club around 1910. One of 
its members, John Reed, is buried 
in the walls of the Kremlin. Another 
Socialist Club member -was Walter 
Lippmann.” I cannot remember ever. 
having met John Reed. I believe 
that most of its members were Social- 
ists before they took my courses — 
if they did. The story as told to me 
at the time was that I was making 
Socialism so unattractive that the 
Club was formed to combat my in- 
fluence. I believe that to be the truth 
of my part in starting the Harvard 
Socialist Club. 


FROM. 


AND 


The, longer-lived and more influ- 
ential Harvard Liberal Club started 
with a group which was formed to 
study, under my direction, the prob- 
lems growing out of World War I. 

There were those, however, who 
accused me of making Socialists, but 
not in the manner Professor Chafee 
implies. They considered that I was 
too tolerant toward Socialist theories 
because I presented the Socialist side 
of the question too well, because I 
assigned considerable portions of Das 
Kapital as required reading, and be- 
cause I invited leading Socialists and 
single-taxers to address my classes. 

_ The opposite theory was invented 
by the notoriously creative mind of 
Dr. Laski, whose ardor for me had 
definitely cooled with the years. Pro- 
fessor Chafee has chosen to believe 
his story. 

T. N. Carver 


Santa Monica, Calif. 


If I reach the verge of ninety 
years, I hope it may be granted to 


me to write with the vigorousness 
and incisiveness of Professor Carver’s. 


letter. I have always regretted that 
going to college elsewhere prevented 
me from ever being his student. Be- 
fore teaching at Harvard, I wrote an 
appreciative paper about some. of 
his books, entitled “A Prophet Among 
the Professors.” Although not always 
in agreement with him, my views were 
and are much closer to his than to 
those of the Harvard Socialist Club. 
The reference to him in my article 
as “a conservative of the toughest 
fiber” was intended to express admi- 
ration for the strength and integrity 
of his reasoning. - 

The purpose of the whole passage 
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THE EDITOR 


from which he quotes was to comba: 


' the common notion which now make: 


many citizens scared of radica 


teachers: “They think that student: 


believe what they were told in college.’ 
My point was that.no such blinc 
acceptance is given to teachers, what. 
ever their views. In order to drive 
this point home, I intended to de 
scribe what Mr. Carver says in his 
letter: that he was making Socialis 


‘go unattractive that the Socialist Cluk 


was formed to combat his influence 
To a large extent, this incident ọ 
long ago illustrates the opening 
senterice of my paragraph: “Under. 
graduates do not believe all that thei 
professors tell them, even if it happen: 
to be right.” 

— ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. 


SIR: 
Since itis not a little presumptuous 
of just another 1915 Harvard’ Law 


School grad even to -suggest any 


possibility of error in an article con. 
taining so much of merit as ““Freedor 
to Think,” I write this with some 
hesitation. 
Professor Thomas Nixon Carver’: 
fame as one of the: few origina. 


thinkers of this century in ‘the field: 
-of economics and sociology-is too wel 
established, and the love and admi 


ration of thousands’ of his’ forme: 


- students too deep and lasting, to be 
_affected by a non sequitur, which ever. 


a Harvard Law School teacher anc 


‘author of such standing as Harvarc 


University Professor Zechariah Chafee 
Jr., has apparently permitted himsel: 
to indulge i in without any real neces. 
sity and to no good end. 

I refer to the second paragraph on 


page 28 of the article. Since.Professoi 








If it weren’t for brand names 


You'd have to be a tailor 


to know. a good suit 


+ 


You never see the most — 
tant parts of a suit, thousands 
of inside stitches, padding, stiff- 
ening and seams. But:if-they’re 


not right, your suit won’t look - 


like much in a very short while. 
As a buyer, you want to get 
the best suit for your money. 
How do you do it? How can 
you pick one suit out of hun- 
dreds in a store, and know 
_ you’re right? In fact, how can 
you be sure you’re right about 
anything you buy ? The answer 
is simple. You follow the first 
rule of safe and sound buying: 


7 A good brand 
' is your best guarantee 
No matter what kind of prod- 
uct you’re buying, you know a 
good brand won’t let you down. 
The maker stands back of it, 
ready to make good if you’re 
not satisfied. And so—you 


know you're right. 


The more good brands you 
know, the surer you are about 


buying. It pays to find out 


about them in this magazine. 
They can help you cut down on 
buying mistakes, get more for 
your money. 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION - 
' Incorporated 


A Non-Profit Educational. Foundation 
87 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


A GOOD BRAND IS YOUR BEST GUARANTEE 
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Chafee mentions only two names — 
John Reed and Walter Lippmann -— 
Į shall call up only two of the thou- 


sands of fine, intelligent, patriotic, and 


more or less prominent. citizens who 
benefited — some more, some less —_ 
by the honest, sound, sane, and logical. 


principles ‘and ‘reasoning of Dr. Carver: 


namely, Robert Gross, Chairman of 


. the Board of Lockheed Aircraft, and 


Clarence B. Randall, Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Steel, Chairman of 
the Randall.Commission, ‘and author. 


_of a trilogy (rather remote from So- 


cialism) entitled A Creed for Free 
Enterprise, Freedom’s Faith, and An’ 
Economic Policy for the United States. 


Davin R. RUBIN 
Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 


Medicine and Missionaries 


‘Sir: 


Far be it from me, a re in 
medicine, to argue with Capt. Oskar 
P. Friedlieb, M.C., U.S. Army Hospi- 


tal, Fort Dix, New Jersey, about the 
. medical implications of Pearl Buck’s 


recent, much commented upon article. 
But it is the good medical captain 
who goes entirely too far in indicating 
all missionaries with his statement: 
“That the missionary, medical or 
otherwise, has not on the whole dis- 
tinguished himself in China or else- 
where is a matter of record’: (January 
“Atlantic Repartee”). May I re- 


 spectfully ask, Where is the record - 
which Dr. Friedlieb invokes? 


My own.experience in Africa and 


in China belies the assumption ‘of 


Captain Friedlieb. The achievements 


_of missionaries: in works of medicine, 


education, and religion have been 
hailed by numerous military and 


civilian authorities —— American, Brit- 
- ish, French, Chinese, Japanese, and 
others — and this fact, I believe, is 


a’ part of the record. Dr. Albert 


_ Schweitzer is not an exception but a 


type of those thousands of generous 
souls who give up their homeland in 
order to mimister to souls and bodies 


abroad. 
- Mser. Martis T. GILLIGAN 
Mission Crusade 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
I Personally — 
SIR: 


There never was such ‘a poker 
player as Billingsley (“Portrait of a 
Poker Player,” Atlantic, December, 
1954); if he existed, he would by this 
time have won all the money in 
Houston — not to mention Dallas 
and Fort Worth — and a new univer- 


Se ee ee re, 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 


congratulates 


HOWARD NEMEROV 


on receiving the $3000 
arate Review Fellowship 
in Fiction for 1955. 


Mr. Nemerov’s latest novel 
Federigo, or, The Power of Love 

was published: last fall by 

Atlantic-Little, Brown. 


Thomas Mann has said: “It 
is a work of keen imagination 
and of a very high spiritual 
Jevel, and I am very fond of it 
in its dreamlike surrealism, its 
ocial criticism and its dee ep 
sychological insight.” 


9S 


Mr. Nemerov’s new book of 
poems, Ihe Salt Garden, was 
published last month. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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THE DIALOGUES OF 
ALFRED NORTH 
WHITEHEAD 


As recorded by 


LUCIEN PRICE 


“Lucien Price brings 
Alfred Whitehead the’ 
personal friend and con- 
versationalist to anyone 
who enjoys vital prose... 


The esthetic philosophy 
and the Whitehead of 
‘these dialogues are au- 
thentic ... not merely an 
authentic Whitehead but 
also a literary creation 
upon Mr. Price's part 
which fs a work of art.” 

—~F, S$. C. NORTHROP, 
N, Y. Times Book Review 


$5.00 at all bookstores 


An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book 
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po 
sity would have been endowed, per- 
haps located in Amarillo, where Bil- 
lingsley would consent to pass on to 
some favored few the secrets that he 
had learned. ` 
Mr. Anderson has given us a com- 
posite portrait, selecting the out- 


. standing characteristics of several 


excellent players. I rather suspect 
that Mr. Anderson has included him- 
self in the portrait; it is hard not to 
believe that Dillon Anderson’ draws 
two cards to a flush. I do not in- 
tend or mean my comments, invidi- 


ous as they may seem, to be taken as | 


expressing a small or carping point 
of view. The portrait drawn is one 
that none can help admiring — we 
look on it enviously and with a hope 
that there couldn’t be any one that 
good, else the rest of us mortals needs 
must throw in the sponge here and 
now. 


‘Grorce O. Prarr 


Beirut, Lebanon 


SIR: 

Please allow me to say that John 
Masefield’s “A Festival Theater” 
(January Aélantic) disturbs me.. Does 


` not his topic almost dictate that, he 


take into account the theaters in ex- 
istence which fulfill his specifications? 

There is, for instance, the Stratford 
Shakespearean Festival in Stratford, 


| Ontario, Canada, which presented 


consummate performances in the very 
kind of theater Mr. Masefield’s Lon- 
don has not got around to building 


yet. James Mason starred.in Measure | 


for Measure and Oedipus Rex, and the 
principals were mostly Canadian. Ty- 
rone Guthrie (for whom’ we are 
grateful to England) directs. And so, 
while Mr. Masefield considers that 
his hypothetical company tour the 
Dominions, he might also consider 
having a, Dominion company tour 
England. 

Although I have not fully digested 
the article, I would suggest that it is 
not nearly comprehensive enough in 
its scope and scarcely worthy either 
of England’s poet laureate or the 
Atlantic. Why not, as a sequel, an 
article on the dramatic festivals of 
North America? 


- CHRISTINE STEWART 
Cardinal, Ont., Canada 


‘Sr: 


Lest anyone in this proud country 
think only British doctors are on 
their toes (when-well) or flat on their 
backs in their four-posters (when. ill 
with a cold), let me state that we, 


Tomorrow's | 
Published Authors 
HOW DO YOU KNOW 


YOU CANT 
BE ONE OF THEM? 


Let’s be realistic about this problem 
of getting launched on a profes- 
sional writing career. There are a 
few exceptionally talented people 
who will succeed without training of 
any kind; and there are others who 
will always be amateurs no matter 
how intensively they apply them- 
selves. In between these extremes 
lie the great’ bulk of tomorrow’s 
published authors — the men and 
women who will be responsible for 
90% of all commercial writing. 





These are the people who, like your- 
self, can turn to the New York School of 
Writing with confidence just as so 
many others have been doing for more 
than 20 years... for this school has a 
solid record of success in turning out 
authors who are prepared in every way 
to meet the tough competitive require- 
ments of commercial writing. 





The famous NYS course, based on the 
best-known of all books for writers, leads 
you step-by-step through every phase of 
creative writing. Your instructors are 
active editors and writers. And, best of 


-all, an experienced literary agent actually 


markets your saleable manuscripts for 
you. Send today for our illustrated 21-page 
guide which describes the course, and ex- 
plains how it is brought to you at home in 
your spare time. There’s no cost or obli- 
gation for the booklet. Simply return the 
coupon below ... today! 


r—FREE BOOKLET. COUPON—- 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 118, 2 East 45 St., New York 17, N, Y, 


| 
| 
Please send me, without obligation, your FR) E] 
booklet, “WR TING FOR A OORT ABLE 
CAREER”. | 
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Licensed by the State of Now York | 
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CAMPS 





COLD FISH LAKE — Wilderness Camp 


» Boys 15-19, Exclusive pack-train trip in northern B.C.’s 
most remote primeval area, Only approach by charter plane. 
Direct supervision by owner, Instruction in Woodmanship, 
Fishing. Big Game Photography, References required. 


T. A. Walker, R.R. I, Qualicum Beach, British Columbia. 


‘FRIDAY MOUNTAIN CAMP 


Situated on Friday Mountain in Bear Creek Valley (20 
miles SW of Austin). Every boy rides every day. Swim- 
ming, hiking, shooting. tennis, and other games, Ages 
7-14. Select clientele, Two terms; June and July. ‘Catalog. 


Rodney j. Kidd, 313 East 38th Street, Austin, Texas 


ADIRONDACK WOODCRAFT CAMPS 


Fun and Adventure in the Weods. 36th year. Boys 
7 to 17. Four age groups. Privaie iake near Old Forge. 
Program adapted to individual. Canoe and mountain trips. 
Horsemanship, riflery. Inclusive fee. Resident nurse, 


William H. Abbott, Dir., Box 2383, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


TUMBLEWEED RANCH 


Western Life in the East for Boys 10-16. Real Cowboys. 
150 Horses. Cattle roundups, rodeos, pack trips, swim- 
ming. Fee includes transportation plus ownership of OWN 
HORSE for season. Special instruction. Booklet H. 


Tumbleweed Ranch, Westkill, New York (Greene County) 


SHATTUCK SUMMER SCHOOL-CAMP 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basie 
milltary training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other 
sports. Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. Catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, 55 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


PINECREST DUNES 


Oldest private boys camp on Long Island. Same owner- 
director since 1925. Salt and fresh water, ALL camp 
activities, 96 miles from New York City. One fee, no 
extras. Booklet. m W, Ward, 


To 
33 West Daver Street, Valley Stream, Long Island, N. Y. 


POK-O-MOONSHINE 


5ist Season. Adirondack Lake Camp. Willshoro, N. ©. 
Boys 6-16 in three age groups. All land and water sports, 
photography, nature iore, riflery, plus interesting mountain 
climbing and canoe trips. Tutoring, If desired. No extra 
charges. Resident nurse. Illus. Booklet. 


Colonel & Mrs. H. Tilden Swan, North Tarrytown, N.Y. 





SUSQUEHANNA 


Boya 5-16. Mt. camp on private lake. New Milford, Pa. 
37th yr, 225 acres. Daily riding, complete course in horse- 
manship, 40 CAMP-OWNED HORSES. Own farm. All 
sports. 4 age groups. Personal development our aim, Booklet, 


Robert T. Smith New Milford, Pa. 


CO-ED CAMPS 





HACKMATACK CAMP 


For those interested ln Natural History, Geology, Bot- 
any, Conservation, the Sky, and anything that lives on 
Earth, in Air, or Water. Swimming, riding, crafts, shop, 
farm, sports, Coed 7-12, Write about your child ta: 


George F. Dillman, Otis, Massachusetts 





GIRLS’ CAMPS 


OGONTZ WHITE MOUNTAIN CAMP 


Girls 6-18. Ogontz Lake, near Sugar Hill, N. H. Aqua- 
planing, swimming, sailing, golf, riding. tennis. Crafts, 
nature, dancing, music, Outdoor cooking, Mt. trips. Tu- 
toring. Rustic cabins, 750 acres of woods, meadows, Bklt. 


Abby A. Sutherland, Bex 900, Ogontz Canter, Pennsylvania 


BLAZING TRAIL, 


Denmark, Me, Girls 13-18, Fee $450. Unique program un- 
der experienced staff includes skills in camp-craft, canoeing, 
swimming. ‘Big Trip? by canoe in Allagash Region. Spe- 
cial C.I.T. course, girls 17-18, $350. Illus. folders, 


Director: Miss Eugenia A. Parker, Denmark, Maine 


BEENADEEWIN 


On Lake Falrlee, Vermont. Ages 5-17; 4 groups. A 
friendly, happy camp. Two waterfronts. Riding. Sailing. 
Trips. Dramatics. Crafts. All Sports. Tutoring. Attractive 
cabins. Mature staff. 42nd yr. Catalog. State age. 


Mr. & Mrs. L. M. Dundon, 15 Shelley Rd., Short Hills, N.J. 














SILVER LAKE CAMP 


Hawkeye, N. X. In Lake Placid region. Est. 1911. 6&5 
girls 7-17 in three groups. Experienced leaders guide our 
informal program stressing waterfront activities, tennis, 
riding, canoe and mt. trips. All inclusive fee. Catalog. 


Betty Hicks, Hazel Kinzly, Dirs., Box A, Latham, N. Y. | 





MOSS LAKE CAMP FOR GIRLS 


A purposeful camp with objectives so different that we feel 
a perusal of our literature will either leave one without 
interest or quite certain no other camp can wisely be sub- 
stituted. Staff of nationally known experts. Private lake and 
preserve. Brother camp & parent club. 4% hrs. from N.Y.C. 


Dr. G. M. Lengstaff, Jamaica 32, L. L, N. Y. 





KEEWAYDIN RANCH TRIP 


Ride to snow in the Rockies. Drift cattle on a work ranch. 
Care for “own” horse. Swim, canoe and pack trip in Mon~ 
tana with congenial teen-age giris keen for; adventure. 
, Good supervision. 24th season. Inelusive fes, 


Gertrude M. Clarkson, Director, Short Hills, N. J. 


CAMP BRIGADOON 


Flexible program for ages 8-17, Professionally trained, 
mature counselors and R.N. Swimming, fishing, all sports, 
camp-~-awned horses, trips, crafts. Orchestre and Chorus. Fee 
inclusive, Call PLaza 2-1076 In Chicago, Ill. Or write: 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Mason, Dirs., Cumberland, Wis. 


' WHICH CAMP? 
WHICH SCHOOL? 
WHICH COLLEGE? 


Are you thinking about school or 
camp for your child? If you want 
help and suggestions . . . write to 
our Educational Counselor, School 
& Camp Dept., 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Boarding 


Military ?........ Coeducational? 
Where located? 


Other needs 


Parent or guardian......... TAERE 


Address................ gee eves peer 





Camp Counselors are being signed right now for next summer. Especially 
needed are college students at least 19 years old and people with teaching 
experience. If you are interested, write for our Camp Staff Questionnaire. 


too, use, a variety of the. bottle- 
of-whiskey-old-hat-on-the-bedpost ` 
remedy. | 

The colonial version of this popular 
therapy requires the incipient snuffler 
to take to his four-poster and hang 
his hat on either post. He then takes 
liberally of the spirits until he sees 
two hats — one on each post — where- 
upon he may fall off to sleep with 
every expectation of awakening with- 
out the “sang-froid.” 

The claimed superiority for the 
double-hat method is based on the 
scientific fact that double vision, or 
diplopia as it is commonly not called, 
requires an Ounce or so more whiskey 
than is required in the British lethargy, 
producing method. 

This is the first time I have con- 
tributed to Repartee, but if I were to 
receive the slightest nod or hint by 
way of suggestion that my views are 
welcome, I ami prepared to furnish 
further comments on world events, 
the future of Asia, and even Dixon- 
Yates. l 


Wirum D. Lorser, M.D. 
Bufalo, N.Y. 


` A Correction `- 
Sir: 

When did all you people fall asleep 
and allow Mallarmé to declare (ste) 
that “perfumes, colors and sounds 
correspond to each other”? ‘This 


- incredible bull is on page 37 of George 


Copeland’s article (Debussy, The 
Man I Knew,” January Atlantic). 
You can only make it up to Baudelaire 
by quoting at least a quatrain: -— 


Comme de longs échos qui de 
` confondent 

Dans une ténébreuse et profonde unité, 

Faste comme la nuit et comme la clarté, 

Les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se 
répondent. 


loin se 


. For shame. 


Forrest ROSAIRE 
Burbank, Calif. 


We regret that this error in attri- 
bution occurred in George Copeland’s 
article, and are grateful to Mr. Forrest 
Rosaire, who was the first of several 
readers to point it out. — THE EDITOR 













CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Five weeks’ notice is necessary to 
effect changes of address. Please give 
old as well as new address, preferably 
supplying actual address label from 
your copy. Send all changes to THE 
ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 














COLLEGES 





Thoughts about College, #2 
LEARNING AND LIVING 


To live is to fearn, as daily experience is 
evaluated and conclusions drawn from it. To 
learn fully is to live, for only that which is 
important to the business of living is truly 
learned. Yet much college practice denies these 
truths, equating learning with rote memory, at+ 
tempting to furnish students with the equip- 
ment for a life they may — or may not — live at 
some unspecified future date. In contrast, God- 
dard College creates learning situations around 
the living problems young men and women face 
today, so that purposeful living becomes vital 
education. The college is small, coeducational, 
grants the B. A, degree. For a bulletin describ- 
ing this kind of program, address 


Goddard College 


Box 100 Plainfield, Vermont 








HOME-STUDY 


FOR REAL JOB SECURITY—get an 1.C.5. diploma! 


You study your own exact needs in your spare time, at 
it own pace, No interference with work or social ilfe. 
s 





g § is the ofdest and largest school. 277 courses. 
+. Business, industrial, engineering, academic, BiR 
choul One for you, Direct, job related. B kf 

theory plus practical application. Complete lesson and 
answer service, No serlmping. Diploma to graduates. Rasy 
pay plan. Write for 2 free books--‘'How to Succeed’? gold 
mine plus Career Catalog. (Mention field of training desired.) 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Write today: Box 31103B, Scranton 9, Pa. 


h 
acts and 





1960 — 1970 


In five years, where will your child be? 
Will he be vying for a seat in a top col- 
lege’s freshman class? These figures give 
you some idea of the tremendous tasks 
ahead—of the pressures that will develop 
for admission to college — and of the im- 
peritiveness of assuring your child a 
solid academic background. 


In 1960 the number of children in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools will rise from 
thirty-five to forty million. And, colleges 
expect nearly twice as many applicants 
by 1965. ; 


-You understand the public school situa- 
‘tion, but are you familiar with indepen- 
dent schools? Do you realize that today, 
some twelve in every hundred children 
are in independent schools? These schools 
-pride themselves on their small classes — 
“their ability to give individual attention 
ito each boy and girl. And therefore, mast 
. f-independent schools feel that they can- 
donot expand without jeopardizing stand- 
cards. Their facilities are limited ... 
classroom, living quarters, and teachers. 


f your child is not being adequately 

F trained, start investigating independent 

|} schools for next fall. He must be equipped 

-to-meet the increased competition that 
| awaits him as a student in 1960. 














BOYS’ SCHOOL 


NICHOLS 








Business Administration 
and Executive Training 


Personalized Individual Anal- 

JUNIOR ysis Pian. An investment in 

COLLEGE Education. Degree granting. 

International e en SHO 

classes. Unexcellec ocation, 

FOR MEN 200-acre campus. Modern dor- 
Dudley 3, Mass. mitories. All sports. 

James L. Conrad, Opportunity for Military Train- 

Pres. ing with E.R.C, unit on campus. 





THE RECTORY SCHOOL 
at Pomfret, Connecticut, has grades 1 through 9 


It was founded in 1926 with the definite purpose of 
providing a school where simplicity, refinement, and 
intelligent care for younger boys might he combined 
with thorough training fer secondary school. In addition 
to the academic courses, instruction in art, crafts, pho- 
tography, and music are offered. Also, remedial tutoring 
is available for all who need it. The school has facili- 
ties for all sports. Limited number of vacancies for 
September, 1955. 
JOHN B. BIGELOW, Headmaster 





MOSES BROWN 
An endowed Friends school. Help for each boy s century- 


old tradition. Successful college preparation. Arts and 


erafts hobbies. Secluded 36-acre campus. Moderate tuition. 
BELMONT—Separate residence for younger boys. 


L. R. Thomas, Headmaster, 310 Hape St., Providence, R. L. 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


For boys, Specialized preparation for M.I T. and other 
engineering schools and for colleges of liberal arts. Indi- 
vidual attention through unique ‘checking system. Enter 
May 31 or September 26. Write for catalog. 


R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 558 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 





MILFORD 


College Preparatory. Famous for its teaching since 1916. 
Very small classes develop proper study habits. Optional 
acceleration for mature students. 114 years’ work in 12 
mot. Athletics and activities for all, Grades 8-12. 


William D. Pearson, Headmaster, Milford i7, Connecticut 





PEDDIE 


College preparatory. Grades §-12. Endowed; fully ae- 
credited. Guidance; remedial reading; public speaking re- 
quired. All sports, golf, swimming. Jr. School — separate 
dorm. 240 acres. Summer session. 90th yr. Catalog on request. 


Dr. C, O. Moreng, Headm., Box 3-R, Hightstown, N, J. 


MANLIUS 


Founded 1869. Accredited. Grades 7-12. Complete college 
preparation includes Officer Training. Graduates eligible 
for advanced standing college R.O.T.C. Remedial reading. 
Sports. Band, Summer Session, Tutorial assistance. Catalog: 


Robert F. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Fully accredited, College preparatory., Business, general. 
Aviation. Outstanding record of college entrance. ROTC. 
Boys taught how to study: small classes; remedial reading. 
Sports. Junior School. 74th yr. Summer session. Catalog. 


Registrar, Box 333, Bordentown, New Jersey 


CROYDON HALL 


For boys, Grades 1 through 12. Sound college preparation. 
Small classes. Strang remedial education program. Indi- 
vidual guidance and testing. Team sports. Riding, tennis, 
gol. Fieid trips. 45 acres, 40 miles from N.¥.C. Catalog. 


Or, john D. Carr, Pres., Atiantie Highlands, New Jersey 





SOUTHERN ARIZONA SCHOOL 


For boys. Thorough college preparation in warm, dry, 
sunny Arizona. Grades 4-12. Aecredited. CEB Exams. 
Small classes. English and Western riding. Polo, pack 
trips, fishing. Music. Archaeology. 25th year. Catalog. 


Russeii Fairgrieve, Savena Canyon, Box 1791, Tucson, Ariz. 
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CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 















Offers integrated college. preparatory 
program of the highest academic stand- 
ards, designed to give boys and girls 
understanding of human. relations prob- 
lems at the local, national and world 
level. . 
On annual field trips to Mexico a 
Indian reservations, students get. first- 
hand insight into intercultural and inter- 
national problems, make supervised, on- 
the-spot studies, and write reports. 
College Entrance Board exams. given. 
All graduates have been accepted by 
leading colleges. Verde Valley is ac- 
credited, T 
165 acres of wooded. campus in Ari- 
zona’s beautiful, red-rock. country, near 
Grand Canyon and other natural won- 
ders. High altitude, dry, sunny climate. 
Riding, skiing, basketball, baseball, 
archery, Grades 9-12. Write: 
Box 103; Sedona, Arizona 








CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL of WESTON 


Co-educational; day & boarding: grades T-12: college pre- 
paratory, progressive. Music, art, dramatics, shop, sports & 
work program. Self-government & all around davelopment 
emphasized, 60 acre campus 15 miles from Boston. 


M. Adolphus Cheek, dr., Headmaster, Weston 03, Mass, 





CUSHING ACADEMY 


80th year. An endowed New England school: Moderate 
tates. Excellent equipment. Small classes. High standards 
of preparation for college and life. Full athletic program 
with winter sports. Secretarial studies, art, music, -dramatizs. 


Clarence M. Quimby, Hdm., Box 37, Ashburnham, Masa. 








WESTTOWN 


A Friends’ School. Prepares boys and giris for college 
under the moral and spiritual standards of Quéker educa- 
tion. Grades 9-12. Graduates in over 125 colleges. Sports, 
work program. Est. 1799. Near Philadelphia, Catalog. 


J. Kirk Russell, Dir. of Adm., Bax 583, Westtown, Pa. 





SOLEBURY SCHOOL 


College preparatory school in Burka Co, for boys and 
girls, grades 6-12. Separate campus for giria. Small classes. 
Strong faculty. Broad curriculum. Interscholastic sports. 
Art, music, drama. Country campus near N. Y, C., Phila. 


William P. Orrick, Headmaster, Box A, New: Hope, Pa. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS | 





KENT PLACE SCHOOL 


Notable college preparation for girls since 1894. Spacious 
fireproof residence for grades 6-12. Beautiful, retling’ 
country campus 20 miles from N.Y¥.C. Excellent dramatics, 
music, art. AH sports and activities. Excepticnal riding. 


Florente C. Wolfe, Headmistress, Summit, New Jersey 





STONELEIGH-PROSPECT HILL 


86th yr. Thorough college preparatory; Tth-lith grades. 
General courses. Small classes. Art, music, dramatics. All 
sports. Professional instruction in riding. Skiing. Mensen- 
dieck for posture. 150 acres. Modern fireproof building. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box E, Greenfield, Mass. 
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As we see It, this may be the key 


to “picture-on-the-wall” television 


General Electric 
develops a screen 
surface that amplifies 
light many times 


This new discovery permits scientists to 
increase the brightness of a projected 


picture without increasing its light source 


The two pictures on the left show what may be 
one of the more important scientific discoveries 
of recent years. 

The top picture shows a dim image of Dr. 
Willis Whitney, Dr. William Coolidge, past 
Directors of the General Electric Research 
Laboratory, and Dr. G. G. Suits, current Di- 
rector. It has been thrown on a new kind of 
phosphor screen by ultraviolet light from a 
slide projector. The bottom picture shows what 
happens when the screen is “turned on” and an 
electric current applied to it. The surface ac- 
tually reflects back more light energy than is 

_ projected on it. 

Light amplification in a single phosphor 
layer is a basic discovery. It may open the way 
to TV sets so flat they can hang on the wall, 
improved equipment for medical research and 
other exciting possibilities. 

This key development is one of the recent con- 
tributions of General Electric’s continuous pro- 
gram of research, which over 76 years has led 
to new products and jobs. As we see it, it is a 
good example of progress in the American way. 





Thin TV set of 1965, as designers imagine it now, is 
shown next to one of today’s TV tubes. Dr. Suits holds 
in his hand the new light-booster screen developed by 
Dr. Ferd Williams and D. A. Cusano of General Electric. 
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Playwright and director, Garson Kanın began his career as an actor; he gained his experience in production as 


‘an. assistant to George, Abbott and Samuel Goldwyn, and as a director for RKO. T n his plays he is.a master of 


dialogue — as anyone who has seen Born Yesterday.. well knows: m and, an innévator in his ability to capture 


the American idiom at any level. In the long: story. ‘which follows, the narrator, serving time. Jor. a pal, has been 


encouraged by the prison chaplain to write out. how. it all happened.. 
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AM sitting here in the sneezer. Taking the fall. 
for Fatso.. Again. It is not so bad. They gota, 


television now, only the food was better the 
last time. May be changed. cooks. I hòpe I 
dont catch stomach trouble is all I hope. 


Yesterday I had the Heart to Heart with the. 


chaplin. Same joe as was, only this time, oldér. 


Come to think, Im too. Older and dumber if not I ` 


would not got in here. Again. The chaplin is ok 
and no bull. He says, hê is dis-appointed to seé-me 


back in and I say like wise. He says, what:happ: 
ened. Well I should of told him how I am..taking. 


the fall for Fatso. Again. But than I figure whats 


the good. So he looks on my card and he says to me,, 
you realize you are a three time loser. I say, you. ` 
dont need to tell me-chaplin I know it better. then, 


you also how one more time and I could get the:Big 


“Deal. He says, how do you think you are going to. 


not. So I could of told him because this is the last 


time I take the fall for Fatso. but I did not: ‘The. 
hell of it is Fatso dont think I am taking the fall for- 


Fatso. He knows it but he does not think it. He 


claims if not on account me he would not of got in . 


oe “hot mustard.” Go argue with him. 


‘ Any ways the chaplin says, I see’ you got six to ` 
ten.. (Months). I say, yes sir. He points on the sign: 
_ in'the back to him. It says on it: DONT SERVE TIME. 
— MAKE. TIME SERVE you!. I-didnt ‘get it the last. 


timeand I dont get it the. this:time. But I dont want 
to o hurt. his: feeling. s so: I dont crack I’ just look sad 


explains me. . È say, ok.‘ 


at how 


$ 


and shake my head up and downwards. Next thing’ 


he says, have you thought over care full how this 
happened to you.. I say, the breaks. He gives me, - 
you ought to ‘think over the hole thing right from 
the beginning so as to know how it happened and 
where you made your mistakes. I say, yes like as if 
it was a pinochle hand. He says, you got the idea. 
‘Only my trouble is‘when ever I start in to thinki . 
ng, I fall to sleep, I tell him, this. He says, “why 
dont you write it out: First T dont get it than he ` 
So now Im sitting here 
writing it out.. He says ‘it will be good for me, the 
chaplin. He gave me the loan of this book of .the 
Webster’s Dictionary and says, go to it. All I hope 
is T can finish by the time. I have to get out because. 
it takes time and I-got to look up in the book of the » 


Webster’s Dictionary plenty of the words I am not. 
too positiv how to spell them. And so far I am still | 


on thé store. room.crew and I am out of ‘condition — 
forthe bending it takes. So.after supper I feel moré 
like to lay in on my back or.go to the movie when it 
is one, but he:says ‘(chaplin) this isbetter tò do. He 
says, make time serve you. I didn’t gët it the last’ 


.. time and I dont get it- the this time Seiten “But. - 


naturally I am. bucking for. the time off for good 


__ behavior and I am never sure whats good behiavior 
but ‘T.think its if you do n ‘no’ matter what Tey tell: na 


you to. So: 
T think the whole thing i it em ted in that olan in 
the Casa. when they opened Beny Louis. And Peggy 


Com yright 1955, by The Atlantic M onthly Company, Boston 16, Mass. All rights reserved: 
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Ray. I am hanging around in there making a little 
legitimate book in the case any body. I am sitting 
up back against the wall with a nice broad, living. 
She was no killer on looks but she knows every 
thing. One of those kinds. Also talky. Iam funny. 
I like them talky. And this one (Kay) she knew it 
all and than some. Like if you would happen to say 
to her, who is that ballhead guy with the two pros. 
She would probably no doubt know. In cards and 
spades. I use to call her some time, The Information 


- Booth. 


So we are sitting there this night eating Hawaiian 
-and pretty soon the show looks like it is getting set 
to start. Any ways the different waiters are brin 
ging in different tables and they are putting them in 
the front of the ring side ones so the ones who had 
the ring side ones have not got the ring side ones 


no more. And there is a lot of beefing going on but: 


no trouble. The band starts in coming back in and 
the next thing you know here comes more tables, 
they are getting smaller the tables and so is the 
space on the floor for the floorshow. It is a laugh 
how all these chumps and wine buyers they come 
out for a good time and they wind up sore. (as a 
boil) Pretty soon the lights they go out and the 
chorus comes on and they are right away bunking 
in to one other pretty bad on account the no room. 
So you could imagine how surprise they are and 
every body else when the waiters they start in to 
bring even a nother table and they stick it right 
_down in the front of the middle and I couldnt 
hardly believe in it because this table they stuck 
it right down in the front of L.M. (I dont care to 
write out his name because it makes me nervous to 
look at it, but he has been no doubt the hardest boy 
ever went and now he is one of the biggest pieces of 
this place so how come they put down in the front 
of him, in fact he just got put down him self in the 
front of some person The Information Booth tells 


me owns three four moving picture companys) So 


I cant wait to see who is going to make this spot and 
in walks a joker very skinny and tall and wearing 
glasses with a tuck on. He has got an other guy with 
him looking practically the same and two chicks 
who they look like they never been in a joint before 
the way they are looking around. 


They sit down the four and naturally champain. 


The first guy has to be tall and he is sitting right in 
the front of where L.M. cant see any thing but the 
back of the guys crew cut. (L.M. is little in tallness) 
By this time every body has gone back to watching 
the show because these kids in the show they have 
not got much on them in the way of dresses. But 
I personally have'seen what they have before, manys 
the time and any how I am interested to see what is 
: going to happen down on the ring side. Nothing 
good I am ready to lay odds. 

This has to be the time my broad with the ans 
wers she picks to go in the powder. And when she 


goes its any bodys guess when is she coming back’ 


on account of Helen who works it 1s an old side kick 
of her and when they get in to a smoosh it takes 
godknows some times. I dont complain because I 
got the idea this is where mine picks up a lot of her 
know. -So I am sitting alone and watching what is 
going to happen and pretty soon I see the Captain 
go on over and L.M. says some thing to him. He 


` dont look at him mind you he just says and the 


Captain goes. A couple minutes Toolio who is 
running the house comes over and him and L.M. 
have a little buzz and the next thing Robbie him 
self comes and he squats down and he blows some 


_ thing in L.Ms. ear I dont know what. Than L.M. 


makes a small yes with his head and Robbie squats 
away... l 
Well by this time the mc introduces Peggy Ray , 
and she gets a great hand and she comes out and just 
before she starts in to sing she looks surprise and 
steps down and leans over and she gives this guy 
with the glasses a king size kiss right in his kisser. 
Than she goes back to sing and she does it fine but I 
am still watching this guy while he is wiping off the 
lip stick off of him laughing. After a while mine 
comes back and I ask her who is the guy. She looks 
down. there and she says,.mygod he is John Henry 
Wheeler. This means not a thing to me so I say, 
whose he. From Washington or what? She says, 
no only he is the biggest man in the song and music 
game. he has got practically most of the records and 
the juke boxes in his pocket. he can make a singer 
or a band or a song Just on his own sayso. And she 
keeps on talking and telling me the whole story of 
his life which who cares. But I am looking at this 
guy and worrying how such a squirt gets to top such 
a take. It makes me nervous so I blow. 

I go across the street to the little bin there and I 
drink my self a beer and I been in the place about a 
thousand and a half times and I never see the juke 
box there before. I say to Timmy, how long thats 
been here. Whats been, he says. The juke box. 
Always. I cant believe it. I go over and I study it 
over, I say to Timmy, this is better then the old 
slots, you know it. with this you never got to pay 
off no jack pot. also no law in your hairs. So I 
knock in a quarter and damn if Peggy Ray dont 
start in singing the same song I left her singing 


across the street. It was Erie if you know what I 


mean. And than is when I made my big mistake. 


` I thought of Fatso. That was ; my big mistake. I 


should not of.. 


2 


Way 1-thought of Fatso was, on account of the 
crack about the slots because that was the last 
hustle we got hooked up in together. Til that little 
La Guardia decides to get big so he goes hard nose 
and starts in to rough up. every body in the slot 
business which was mostly Fatso. Who made up 
his mind to give the system a scrap only he come in 


I 


a 
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second and I helped him to come in second. The 
gag he thought was: no sooner they picked up a Ma 
chine, the next day to stick in a nother one and I 
was the one was sticking. Than come the pinch 
(in Passaic) and the blow off. Fatso sends a couns 
elor and the counselor tells me how to cop the plea 
and says if I am to mention Fatso it will be not too 
good. Hè tells me to play it cozy and Ill get off with 
a light and after, Fatso will see me. This is what I 
done. Only when IT come out, Fatso is out. I mean 
out of business and out of town and his reputation is 
shaking and he cant operate nothing so he is back 


. in Jersey City. I am in no kind of shape at all and 


the two skins they give me the day I am sprung do 
not give me the feeling of loaded by a longshot. I 
go to Jersey City. Fatso looks to be running a 
garage. I ask him what it is fronting and he says 
it is a garage and thats all. So I give him my sob 


. and he gives me back a bigger one. Every thing in 


the wifes name and she slammed off with the college 
kid that use to be the accounting. So he says, good 
bye and goodluck and dont bother me. I didnt feel 
sore in fact sorry for the guy he looks such a -dead 
battery. He was never a rough man with a buck 
when he had it but I saw he was checked out so 


that was that. Things can certainly change. I- 


would never of thought I would ever see a firstclass 
character like he running a garage fronting nothing. 

Getting back to that night in the bin across the 
Casa. I think of Fatso and how he organized the 
slots and holygod what he could do in this new 
touch and I get excited and lose my head and the 
next day I am on my way to Jersey City in Jersey. 

First I miss the place because it is all changed 
around. Now it is still a garage but with like a bar 
and grill attached to. It is the morning and I go in. 
A guy is sweeping out and when I seen how it was 
Fatso I could of burst out. An other thing. Fatso 
has got so thin so when I say, how you Fatso, it does 
not sound even sensible. He looks at me and like 
squints and it takes him time to recognize me and 
the first thing he says, beat it. Isay, whats a matter. 
He says, dont bother me. I say, I like to buy a 
sanawich and a cup of coffee off you. whats wrong 
with that. He goes in the back of the counter.and 
does it and after a while we are talking friendly. 


While he is talking I feed the juke box and it plays., 


I say to him, whats youre deal on that box. He 
says, search me. I go look on the side of it and sure 
enough there is a little sign tacked on to it says, 


- WHEELER CORPORATION. I say, whats youre cut. 


Nothing no cut, he says. they put it in and change 


‘ the records and it costs me nothing for music in the 


joint which you got to nowadays. I walk back to 
him and I say, how about if I ask you to put in a 
box, the same as that may be better and every 
countup I throw you ten per cent? Fatso puts down 
his broom.. I can see he is beginning to dig me, The 
one thing he was always sharp. You in that busi 
ness, he asks me? No, I say to him, ws are. He 


dont answer a thing he just goes around the back 
of the bar and he opens up a bottle of rye and he 
pours out two shots and he pushes me one and he 
knocks back his and he says to me, talk. 

So I get going and I tell him how this is the hott 
est thing going and about the Wheeler guy and 
how all it needs is organization and who is the best? 
Him. All the time I am giving it he is looking at 
the music coming out of the box. Finely he says, the 
only thing I made up my mind I took the oath never 
again not, only strictly legitimate from now on. 
Im getting too old for the rackets. I look him in the 
eyes and I tell him, you aint old Fatso. you only 
act old. you are in youre prime. He says, just the . 
same. I say, what is un legitimate about this thing. 
name me one. He says, keep going. So I do my 
pitch, the one I practiced up on the train going out. 
I say, the way it looks to me here is some thing big 
which is practically like the slots only bigger and 
up and up. I figure you and some of the other slot 
characters are with the experience and the talent 
to take over or if not get your selfs a piece. 

At this Fatso pours him self an other shot and 
puts it away. Than he looks at me, not mad but 
almost and he says to me, soft, (I got a very nasty 
feel in my back of my spine when I hear that soft 
way of his again) He says, when you say other slot 
characters, what have you got in youre mind. I 
say, take it easy a minute. so far this is all talk. 
you are the first I have mentioned to. I am no org 
anizer, thats you. I am just the connecter. you 
are the boss, Boss. He says, keep going. I say, I 
see where this needs three points. one is the o 
rganization. two is dough. three is a little power, 
like “‘salesmanship.” He says, so far you are one 
thousand per cent right all the way. who is two and . 
three. I say, up to you. He says, dont stall me. 
who you got in youre mind. I say, well like, this is 
just gassing you under stand but like for instance 
I would say for the dough part may be like well say 
for instance — hke say — Skin. 

Soon as I said out this name, Fatso looks at me 
(red) but I do not flinch. He says, take off.’ I say, 
whats goods that. by gones are by gones. Thats 
right, he says, and crumbs are crumbs. I say, the 
only difference this is a crumb with some chips. 
Fatso says, I ought to know some of them are my 
chips. if no body else can you ought to be able 
remember the cross he threw us that crumb. after 
we made up to stick in every time they pulled out, 
does he? no. he keeps selling us his Machines so 
he winds up with a roll and we wind up with'a rap. 
I wind up, I says, who done the bit after all? Thats 
right, so how come you got the crust bringing his 
name up. (About now I can see my whole hot flash 
in the ash can) I say, so what if you would of wound 
up with more so would you have it now. no. you 
know who would, and her college friend. Im talking 
right out plain Fatso. He talks soft again (the way 
I dont like it so much) and he says, you sure in the 
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hell are boy. if I was you I would watch it. I say, 
just the same if we could get him to be willing why 
not. Ill think it over, he says. who is number three. 
Legs, I say. A very good number three, Fatso says, 
only you forgot one detail. -he is dead. Since when, 
I say. Since he died, Fatso gives me. You got him 
mixed, I say, he aint dead, he is running a chicken 
farm in Upstate New York. that was his brother 
took it that time. Fatso says, I remembered they 
both took it. No, I say, you are remembering 
wrong. Well, if he is not cooled, Fatso says, he is a 
good. man for the power. I say, you mean the 
“‘salesmanship.”, Thats what I said, Fatso says. So 
we keep up talking it over and over and’ we finish 
` the bottle of rye. We are figuring every thing every 
whichway and it looks good. I am stiff as.a board 
around now, but not him. He was always like that. 
It is like milk to him. So we make'up that the next 
day we go to Upstate New York and try it with 
Legs. 


3 


Ox THE train I show Fatso a few books I bought. 
They are Variety, billboard, and Downbeat. These 
books tell all about the business we are practically 
in. It looks to be full of nothing but money. We 
are looking over the big sellers and singers. Fatso 
says, if these are all so wellknown these songs how 
come I never heard a one. I say, they are all on your 
Machine. He says, I-never heard them. Because 
you dont listen, I say. from now on we got to listen 
because this is going to be our business. I know 
songs, when I was a kid I took violin. didnt you? 
He says, no. my kid sisters took piano, not me. 
Didnt you take any thing, I ask him? He says, 
sure I took any thing wasnt tied down. Than he 
laughs. Very hard. So I too. (from the olden days 
I remember that when ever Fatso laughed every 
body else had to also if not he didnt like it) Now he 
looks out of the window for a long time, and he says, 
I can see we are going to have to have a number 
four. What for, I say. A music expert, he says. 
They are a dime a dozen, I tell him. Never mind 
dozen, he says (mean) one is all we need. He was 
starting in to sound like the old time Fatso. 

From the Gloversville Station we call up. Legs 
is surprised. We go out in a old car that is suppose 
to be a taxi. The farmer charges us one-eighty. I 
pay and I am beginning to see this better work out 
because I am getting to have a nice little investment 
tied up here. Legs is sure glad tọ see us and he shows 
us around his chicken farm which I didnt care if he 
did or not. His mrs comes in. [ remember her from 
the way back. When she use to do a turn.in the 
joints. Singing and dancing. She always had plenty 
of stuff but it was not in her singing and dancing. 
Other places. She looks different now. ‘A little T 
_ would say on the hefty side and a touch of gray in 
the head and the dress she is wearing is like as if she 
would of made it for her self. I say, hello Thelma. 


She says, you dont know me mister. I dont? No, 
no more. So I crack, small world. She says, thats 
right and getting smaller all the time. Than she 
turns in to Legs and she says, what is going on 
around here. He says, you got me there dearest,- 
the boys said they want to see me. She says, didnt 
you tell them you didnt want to see them. Me and. 
Fatso are looking each other bugeyed. She talking 
so up to him. In the olden days he-was known to 
throw manys the punch at male and female both. 
Now he sits there egg on his face. He says, please 
Thelma. She says, outside. And that is where we 
wind up if you believe in it or not. In a chicken . 
house and that is where we talk over this million 
dollar trick. He goes for it like I never seen a guy. 
Especially he likes how it is not un legitimate. 
Only he says he has got to talk it with Thelma and 
if she can see the light of day ok. But he is worried 
and says, the only thing how Im going to get her 
to go for the idea of this is a level with you two 
folks in on it.- But he says give him a couple three: 
days and he will get square. 

So we get ready to goof off. He makes us each 
take a dozen of eggs. Fresh. Than he walks us to 
wheres the bus. When it is starting in coming we 


‘every one shake hands. Fatso says, I was glad to see 


you Legs especially on account of how I understood 
you are dead. Legs says, nothing to it. We get on 
the bus where I leave my eggs on purpose on the 
seat and it begins to look we are off to the races. 

By the end the week the three of us are sitting 

talking to Skin. Him we go see by the track and he 
takes us on between bets. He is got older too, the 
same like the rest of every body. Also he looks to be 
à little green around the gills and is developed a 
nervous “tick” I think they call it. Every body re 
members Skin they remember how he -was all the 
time flipping him self a half of a dollar. Up and 
down up and down. And he is still doing it, the same 
thing. The only thing, he keeps missing it all the 
time and I am grovelling around on the ground half 
the time finding it for him. Some he loses. No body 
makes a mention of his aim and he keeps on flipping. 
Trying to I mean to say. He listens good though and 
when he has got the picture, he says, ok guys deal 
mein. So every body shakes every bodys hands and 
from here out, action. 
' The first thing was an office. This is on fourty 
nineth street, for two hundred and fourty a month 
with the loft for Machines. The name got picked 
was The Music Enterprise Associates, Inc. To me 
this is a stupid name but the idea came from Skin 
and at that time no body was in a position to argue 
(on account of him being the staker) so no body 
argued. Skin put out for a bash of Machines 
(secondhanded). Also there was a ton and a half 
ton truck for the hauling and other stuff what ever 
we needed for the lay out. 

The way it started out it was so cinchy that it 
was no enjoyment hardly. Just for the luck of it, 
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the four of us took on the first press. Right across 


the street from where we took’ the office is a good 
busy bar. We go in together the four. We all stand 
around a minute. A guy is mopping. Legs talks. 
Lets have the boss, son. (The guy must of been 
seventy odd, so he calls him son. That is Legs for 
you) The mop guy is so scared he practically runs 
practically. Two minutes a large-sized type of man 
comes in. Legs waits for him to get close. The four 
of us are standing looking. The boss says, what can 
I do for you fellows. Legs gets right on the top of 
him almost and he says very low, who you getting 
youre music from, Mack? The boss looks over us 


and he says, why from you fellows. Very good ans’ 


wer, Legs says. very healthy. we stick our box 
in here after lunchtime. get this one out. Thats 
right, says the boss. lets have a drink. So we every 
body have a drink. Now Fatso explains him the 
deal with the ten per cent cut and the guy likes it. 
Then he says, the saloon keeper, I dont want to tell 
you men how to run youre business the only thing 
I hope you dont load up the box with classical and 
opera. they are not for the type of crowds I get in 
here. I know some places, like spaghetti joints, 
they do a good trade with Caruso stuff but in here 
it just lays there. here they like loud dame singers 
and all the number one tunes.. (We are all listening 
like crazy because it is no mistake this guy knows 
more about what we are suppose to know about then 
we know our self) Skin says, dont worry about it. 
we will give you the best. We go. 

The first day we spotted every Machine (Twenty) 
and by the end of it every body is feeling oatsy. 
It looked like the ship not only come in but docked 
and unloaded. My only beef was how no body 
seemed .to remember who it was had the idea. I. 
Only no respect or mention. I ‘guess once a stooje 
always. 

Every thing gets to be on the move and we are 
learning fast and the first thing we find out is twenty 


Machines is nothing. So the next, Fatso starts in to ` 


whip and right away we spotted over two hundred. 
(by now firsthanded) This is more like it and the 
collections start in to begin amount to some thing. 
What is wrong. Nothing. We are doughed up good, 
the all‘of us. Personally I am putting away steak 
(welldéne) every night in Gallaghers. One thing I 
did not mention so far, in fact I forgot it on purpose 
because when it happened I did not want to 
remember it. But I do and will put it down because 
I am suppose to every thing. It was a few weeks 
after we are on the way.’ Legs is in the charge of 
spotting the Machines and every so often I.go with 
him for backing up. Ina lot-of the places they seem 
to know who is Legs and if not they seem to get the 
idea he is not play full. It is going like a “fixed” 
fight. No trouble. There is a little gosiping but 
Fatso says forget it. Even one time there is a thing 
in Danton Walkers about guess who is now running 
the biggest juke box business in town you would be 


surprised. Legs is for having a chat with him so as 
to advice him. About how it would be better to 
clam. Fatso says, lay off. so far he is free adver 
tising if he keeps on saying we are the biggest may 
be we will get to be. Legs feels different but every 
thing is going so good no body wants to tangle 
amongst each other. 

But about what I forgot: one morning after lunch 
time Legs and me step down to the Village. This 
is a new territory we have not even touched. There 
is a place there with the name of Sullivans. We go 
‘in to the inside of it. There.is no body there only 
a small Redhead man. Legs says, I like to see the 


-boss, son. Redhead says, I am him, son. (Legs did 


not go for this man right off) Legs says, we are 
putting a music box in here today or else tomorrow 
instead of the one you got there. Redhead says, 
what makes you think-so. Legs says, I am telling 
you. Redhead smiles and he, says polite, I am 
satisfied the way I am. So I can see may be trouble 
so I say, we can make you a better deal. we 
give ten per cent of the countup. At this Legs 
hots up and he says to me, since when your handling 
this. So I back up. He walks over to the man 
and he says, what about it. The man says, ten 
per cent is a nice number only I dont want youre 
Machine in here. Legs says, why. Redhead says, 
because I dont like the way you do business coming 
in here like some old time hoodlum and telling 


‘me what you are going to do in my place and not 


asking. That is tough, Legs says. Now Redhead 
says, goodbye, and he turns away. Legs steps 
after him and gives him a spin around. I was- 
nervous because this was the first time muscle, 


‘Redhead gets white. (in his face) Legs says, I 


dont want to have to put you through the grinder 
mister. The man says, well that makes two of us 
so we dont have to bother. Legs says, ok than 
how about it. Redhead says, just a second. With 
this he moves two three bar stools away and a 
table with some dishes on it and a coat rack. I 
cant figure out what is he doing. Legs neither. . 
Now he steps back to Legs and he takes off his 
glasses (he was wearing glasses) and he says, now 
you want to step out or can you use some help. 
Legs reaches inside of his vest and just when he 
done this Redhead throws a kind of a stupid looking 
round house punch and it catches Legs on the side 
of his head and it knocks him right out from under 
his hat. I know this is hard to believe but I seen 


it. Legs winds up looking surprise, sitting in a 


booth ‘holding on to. his ear and his hat comes 
down right on the spot where he was standing before. 
And sick to his stomach. Then Redhead takes a 
step to me (of all people) He says, how about you. 
I said, no thanks. I realize this was a child-ish 
thing to say but I am trying to put down the truth 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth like you 
are supposed. Next stop: to the doctor because . 
Legs claimed his ear was hurting: him ‘some thing 
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-and it does only fair. No loss but just about paid 


terrible sọ we went. He told the doctor he had ran 


in to some person by mistake, which was not exactly 


a“‘lie” if you look at it in the right way. ` 

That night was a meeting and Legs told that 
_he did not think the Village was any good because 
all the operations down there are too small and 
also he heard the kind of persons who ran it are 
un reliable. He says, ask Hubie he will tell you. 
(Hubie is my name. Hubert) Every body looks at 
me and I say, it is no good down there. Than me 
and Legs look to gether and I know who ever I am 
-ever going to. have trouble with he is not one of 
them. 

Village or no > Village every ees is going isan 
when all a sudden we run into the first ditch. .We 
start in to getting calls from our different customers, 
they want the Joe Stratton I BELONG TO YOU 
which is very big just than. I call up where. we 
get our platters and I start in to chew the guy 
out for not putting it.in and he gives me, it aint 
available. I.say, dont give me that it is on practi 
cally every box in town. ‘He says, Wheeler boxes 
only. it is his record. I tell this to Fatso and the 
boys. and the next thing they send for Wolfie 
(our record. man) to talk to. Wolfie starts in to 
tell them the facts of life and they turn out to be 
the kind of facts that are not. too good. Once and 
a while they look at me as if to say you stink. 
What can I do.. Wolfie says.a record like the one 
we are asking is a Wheeler job because. Wheeler 
has got the control of Joe Stratton and: he makes 
her records .on special deals so that he has got 
exclusive on the box rights. Wolfie says, you boys 
are beginning to have a big bash here and may be 
you should have your own artists. Wolfie blows. 
I speak, well we are living and learning. , Fatso 
says, well learning any how. He was in a nọt good 
mood. 
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Tos is how we got. in to looking for our own 


talents. The way Fatso caught on right away he’ 
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is some “genius.” We all. started in. to go from 
one place till the other, looking. I got a hold of 
Kay. (The Information Booth) and she took me 
_to a place to hear some blue singer, who she said is 
great. I could not tell if or not. Fatso was going 
around the different agents. Legs asked his wife 
and his wife said how about my old partner Russ? 


This did not go good with Legs and the day this’ 
Russ.come in to sing for us Legs was hoping he. 
would turn out a foul ball and he got his wish. I ` 


brought up my blue singer and no body went for. 
. Skin come up. with a great idea, he says, lets get 
_ Bing Crosby. So we had to straighten him out. 
= We all come up empty except Fatso, at least he 
found. this novelty gazoo band, they played on 
all different sizes of gazoos. 
' We sign them under contract and they make a 
two sided record and we, put it on the Machines 
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off. These gazoo guys were ambitious and took us 
a couple months to get rid of, they kept coming 


.up all the time with new ideas and arrangements 


and driving us crazy. -They would come in morning 
noon or the night and some time if Fatso would 
say how we were busy and did not have the time, 
they would start in playing out. side any way. In 
fact the next few months we never knew when they 
were going to turn: up which they did all the time. 

Than we hear. The Jazz Brothers (they are a 
big act) are changing over and there is a chance 
to get them. So we go to The William-Morris-office 


- to hear their new stuff. It.isok. But when we start 


to hear the kind of a deal they have got in their 


. mind, or that is the kind of a deal their agent has 


got in their mind — we can see it is not for us, or 
that is, not for Skin who is still.our chip man and 
he is beginning to worry because with all the trouble 
so far the best. we can seem to be able is break 
even. And like Skin says, this good I could do 


_ playing favorites in Jamaica. So we go from The 


William-Morris-office and naturally just as we are 
coming out who is coming in but this guy John 
Henty Wheeler. My guys dont know it. and I dont 
tell them. . 

Than came the BIG. THING. We get in the 


elevator the four of us and. no. body is feeling any 


good. The elevator girl is a cute little head with 
Jong hair hanging down til here. We get in the- 


elevator and she steps out. We wait. Fatso. says, 
lets go honey. : She says to him, Im sorry sir I 
have to get my signal. Fatso, mad. She is snapping 
her fingers like I never heard. Sounding like a tap 
dancing. Pretty soon she gets in and starts the 
ar. She keeps on snapping her fingers and the 
next thing you know she is singing and whistling 
together at the same time it sounds like. The 
god damnest thing I ever heard. Next thing you 


' know we are all listening to her and we close in. 


Every body claims he was the one got the idea 
but I was there and to tell the truth. the truth 
is that every body got the idea the same time. We 
must of stayed in that elevator for twenty minutes. 
A fellow from The William-Morris-office told me 
after how he was downstairs waiting and jhe was 
watching that thing tells where is the elevator ‘and 
he couldn’t figure out if he was going crazy or what 
because the way it was going back and forth and up 
and down and never got to the: top and never the 
bottom. What was happenins was Fatso wouldnt 
let her land, this longhair girl, and he kept making 
her sing: some more and ask her where does she 
come from and all that. 

It turns out she is a southern girl (from the 
South) Nineteen years of age from Tennessee. . What 
she is doing in New York is she is going to beauty 
school at night and putting her self through it with 
this running the elevator job. Well by the time 


she run it up and down a few dozen times every 
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thing was changed around and when she finely 
did get it to the bottom Fatso took her by the one 
arm and Legs by an other arm and took her right 
the hell out. She was squawking a little and 
hollering she had to turn in her uniform and she 
couldnt leave the elevator, but no body listened. 
There were some people in the lobby of it there 
wondered what the hell, but I laughed it up and 
Skin too so every body thought some joke. Well 
we take her right to the office and Fatso sends for 
the counselor and he tells the girl she is going to 
be the biggest thing lately if-she plays her cards 
right and she says the only thing I dont know 
if I can do it in the front of any body and Legs 
says whats that? This is going to be all on records 
so from than on it was ok. 

Naturally I dont have to put it down here that 
this is Nan Needles because any body with ears 
on in the USA has heard her by now. At that time 
we didnt know our self about her playing the 
zither. All we knew was the singing and the 
whistling-and the snapping the fingers. 

A week after, we cut the first record. crazy 
AS A CRICKET. The whole thing was getting to be 
breezyr and breezyr because it turned out so we 
hardly ever had to worry what this kid should 
sing or buying numbers or like that because she 
was full of numbers she said she learned them from 
back home (South) in school or on the hay ride. 


So she makes CRAZY AS A‘CRICKET and TENNESSEE - 


HAYRIDE on the other side and this turns out a 
mistake on account of them two goes one and two. 
So than we split them up and backed up each 
one with some nothing she happen to remember 
so than the two nothings goes even bigger. No 
body could make it out. Her and her zither is 
the hottest thing going. Like Fatso says one night, 
boys it looks like we have caught the lightning in 
a bottle. 

They start in going like hardceakes, the records, 
and we have got them and her and every thing is 
the most acey-douchey it has been for some time. 
Offers. That is what we started in to get. This 
one wants her. And that one. But Fatso is not 
going for nothing. Wolfie tells us a good ‘thing 
would be she should go do it some place where. the 
people can see her in the person. So we think. 
It is anyplace we want. In the Paramount or the 
Casa or the Waldorf. Big argument. Every body 
has got some own idea. But she her self is for the 
Waldorf. Why? Because how she tried to get a 
job there on the elevators and they give her the 
-turn down. So that is why she holds out for the 
Waldorf. 

While we are deciding to make up our mind a 
funny thing happens. Very. We are all in the 
Mecca for a session and pretty soon we got the 
take and getting ready to leave, Legs says, wait a 
second. Sit down every body. Than in comes a 
small five piece combo and a girl. Legs says, I 


want every body listen to this certain special song 
and give theyre opinion. The combo starts in and 


- the girl puts glasses and starts in to sing from the 


{ 


lead sheet. And she gets about as far as: 


T love you because you are you 

I love you so what can I do . 
Your eyes and all your other things 
To my heart the sunlight brings 

I love you because you are you 


About that far and Legs is looking around I 
dont know why is he “sweating” like a stung pig 
but he can see from the different looks on the 
different faces that it is going over like acres of 
nothing. He jumps up and he says no no no no. 
Every thing stops. He says to the singing woman, 
that is all wrong. She says, you are so right. She 
hands him back the lead sheet and she goes on out. 
Legs throws off his coat and opens up his collar 
and he is like got hystericals, he hollers to the 
combo, slower and a heavy beat this is a waltz for 
Christ sake. So they play a intro and no body 
could be more surprise then us when he starts in 
(Legs) and he sings. He sounds like tenor or what 
ever it is Morton Downey and Phil Regan do. 
But whorse. May be the sound is more along the 
line of Talulia (not in the book of-the Webster’s 
Dictionary here) Banghead. Any way. He is 
singing his heart out and selling the number and 
about half of the way through he is crying and 
you can practically hear it in his pipes. And the 
song goes like this: at least the words go like: 


I love you because you are you 
I love you so what can I do 
Your ejes and all your other things 
To my heart the sunlight brings 
I love you because you are you 
And Im one whos known quite a few 
When we first met you gave your hand 
Never knew a touch so grand 
Lifes been a scheme where 
Ive missed you 
_ Manys the dream where 
Ive kissed you 
Dont change into somebody new 
I love you because you are you 


This is the words of the song Legs sung. Every 
body is quiet. Than we stand up. Legs is puffing. 
He says, well how do you like the song. Fatso says, 
I can still smell it. Well that did it. No matter’ 
how I am trying here to -stick to the truth the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, it 1s no use. 
I could not tell what happened from than on for 
quite a while. I know it started with’ Legs walks 
over and swings on Fatso and thangod he missed 
because it could of took off a mans head. Skin 
jumps in to stop the next try and sure thing he has 
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to catch it him self. He throws one back to Legs 
but Legs is going for Fatso again and so how did 


I get hit my self. The thing made it funny was ` 


every body out of condition and missing and hitting 
the wrong guy and picking up the different music 
instruments happening to be laying around there. 
It went on for quite a while, finely it stopped and 
we all went down stairs to the bar to cool off. 

In the booth there we looked lousy. There wasnt 
a one didnt have a bandade or a cut or torn clothes. 
After the first beer Fatso says quiet to Legs, what 
hit you man? Legs says, where do you come off 
passing a remark like that about that song. Fatso: 
my opinion. why fly off. holygod it is like as if 
you wrote the song your self. Legs just stays 
miserable. Skin looks at him and says: holygod 
did you. Legs says, no. but Thelma did. (his 
wife) We all look each other and now Fatso gets 
hot and he says, well why the hell didnt you say 
so you cheese head. Legs says, because. So than 
we every body had an other beer. And shaking 
hands all around. Still and all Fatso says, business 
is business and I cant help if your wife did or 
didnt. it is no good and cant use it. Legs says, 
since when you turned in to such an expert. Fatso 
says, since youre wife turned in to such a song 
writer. Legs says, [ may sell out. Fatso: Im ready 
to buy any time. Legs: name a number. Fatso: 
twenty five. Legs: forget it. I got an offer already 
more then twice it. Fatso: so what are you waiting 
for. So on the side walk we split up and Skin says, 
come on Nan I will take you home. (by this time 
we got her a suit in the Waldorf so to be convenient) 
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‘Laz next morning on the crack of dawn (around 
noon time) who should get me on the phone if 
-not Nan and she has got to see me, she says. I 
pile out and go over. She says, I have to tell you 
about last night. I say, go ahead. She says Skin 
brought me home and he did not act like a gentle 
man. what do you know about that? I say to her, 
Nan that is.the most worst thing I have ever heard 
in my life what you have just told me. (I am 
putting it on a little because the truth is I had it 
‘in my mind to not act like a gentle man with her 
my self in the case I ever got an opening and so 
I am burned now Skin beat me to the punch a 
little) She says, I dont kiow what to do because 
I love him as a brother or uncle and I owe him a 
hole lot. I look at her (with some sex in it) and I 
say, you dont owe him no more then you owe me. 
She says, I know it. I am crazy about all you boys 
but not that way. and I dont want any thing 
to spoil every thing. You are right there, I say, 
so what is it you want me to do? She says, would 
you mention to Skin, I dont know how to with 
out hurting his feeling. I say, Nan I will do any 
‘thing for you I can but if I should mention to 


Skin the chances are he would hurt my feeling and 
may be some thing else too. Skin is not the type 
of person it is easy to tell any thing because he has 
got too much money. She says, he even said about 
he would like.to get married. to me. (this surprised 
me I dont mind telling) She says, but I guess that 
is Just a line. do you think I ought to may be 
mention this to Mr. Brunio? (she means Fatso) 
I say, no — you saw the kind of free for all can 
develop with this bunch even over a small thing 
so if it was over a large thing like you it could be 
even worse. She says, I am worried and I dont 
know what to do. I say, do nothing-and dont 
worry. the only thing you got to worry is knocking 
them dead in the Waldorf. She says, ok. I say, 
and dont worry about. Skin he is just a fresh 
character and he ought to be a shamed of him 
self and if he ever tries again the thing is to give 
him the key to the street. and dont let him bring . 
you home no more. in fact, I will see to it personally 
that I am the one brings. you home from now on. 
She says, oh that is great. thank you. With this 
I walk over and I take and plant one of my own 
on her and when I come up she is looking at me 
(funny) as if she doesnt know am I kidding or 
what —— and I do not give her any help right now 
but I just turn away and keep going. In fact I 
walked about fifty (50) blocks before I stop. 

The next few days nothing happened about: 
nothing except the Waldorf business. In the papers, 
ads. On the Waldorf, signs. And all over town, 
posters. Nan is getting nervous, a little. 

Now every body starts in to tell her what to do 
and show her and coach her. Legs is showing how 
he thinks, ‘which is old hat the way his wife use to 
in the silver Slipper. And he thinks she ought to 
be low cut dresses in the front. At this Fatso 
starts in to raise holyhell. He says she ought to 
do it more cute, like a small kid. This is no May 
West, he says, this is more of a Shirley Temple. 
Skin does not like this idea, naturally he wouldnt. 


Legs says, or like that babytalk girl use to. (In 


case you remember. Boob boob a doob) I get the 
idea she should put on her elevator operator suit. 
Every body “‘razzberries” this idea. (I still think it 
would of been good personally) Than Fatso comes 
up with the saddest yet. That she should not put 
make up on her head. And a gingham dress. And 
sing barefooty! I said she will catch a cold and 
than what. But Fatso was turning in to like a real 
I-guy. The next thing where are we. Waldorf. . 
And the kid is going to be on. The joint is packed. 
I am a shame to say it but I was wearing one of 
those with the tails. Fatso made every body. 
Including him self. We looked some thing terrible. 
Me with a coat hanging down in the back. (every 
time I moved I thought some body is following 
me!) ‘ 

Just before she is going to go on we are all in 
the back with her on account she is still nervous 
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to do it in the front of people. But we tell her how 
the lights will be out and so make out no body is 
looking. There are plenty of flowers in there. 
The most looks like a whole basket of orchids and 
Skin looks at the card on it and he says, whats this. 
And Nan says, it says From John Henry Wheeler 
I dont even know him. Fatso says, well see that 
you dont. We’ each give her one kiss (cheek) 
(for luck) and we go. The lights are starting in to 
go down and pretty soon we are going after two 
waiters who are carrying a table down to put it in 
the front of the ring side. There is us four and 
Legsis mrs (Thelma) and I have brought my 
broad (The Information Booth). Where do they 
put the table but sure enough right in the front of 
the one where who is sitting but John Henry 
Wheeler and a nother like him and two dames full 
of icebergs on them. He is just wearing a plain 
regular tuck. So we looked at him as if to say. 
But to tell the truth even though there was plenty 
there got up like us (with the tails) I could not of 
felt wackier if I would of been wearing a bathing 
suit. The lights are out and on the speaker is 
playing soft a zither and right away there is a big 
hand. A voice introduces her, very fancy. A spot 
“light. Out comes Nan and with one arm carrying 
her zither and in a nother arm dragging a plain 
like a kitchen chair. She sits down and the place 
goes quiet. -Except one table is still yakking. 
Fatso goes over. So they stop. No trouble. (But 
could of been the way he went) She starts in to go 
and you could of heard a pen drop. People get to 
be crying and some holding hands and a funny 
thing when she finished the first song I figured 
was going to be a big hand but no. Every body 
just sat. She goes again and I dont know what it 
was but by the time she got finished we were all 
crying our self. Then she got some reception. 
After the show we are all feeling firstclass and 
persons are coming over to our table and saying 
she is great. Later on I am doing some Rhumba 
with Thelma and I look over and Nan has come 
out from behind. She looks different. All gussied 
up with paint on and a regular dress and she is 
some hit. Pretty soon I see Wheeler get up from 
his table and he moves over to where ours. is. I 
Rhumba over there fast, in case. “He is introducing 
him self all over the place to Fatso and every 
body and they all sit there looking at him hard, 
but he dont notice it and than he tells Nan how 
she is the greatest thing and the next he asks her 
for a dance and Skin says, no: But either Nan 
didnt hear him or she makes out like she didnt and 
Wheeler neither and the next they are up there 
dancing. I figure it is time to go back so Thelma 
and me stop and we sit down. Fatso says, Legs 
it looks to me you got a little job on. Legs says, 
how far you think we can go. Fatso says, we better 
talk this guy and if not who knows you may have 
to rough him up a little. Legs looks to me and I 


to him and we are both thinking no doubt of the’ — 
Red Head in the Village. Legs says, well lets see | 
what happens. So we all watch on the floor and 
that John Henry Wheeler looks to be dong fine 


- and she too. 
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Tea next: day we are having a meeting except 
Legs he is not there. Fatso says how he is been 
up half the night worrying the Wheeler situation. 
THe says, that is all we need is to lose that kid, the 
chances of finding a nother one like her is about 
the longest shot going. Skin says, may be if I 
took her out and “romanced” her a little. I dont 
mind doing it for the good of the business. (he 
says all this with his straight face!) Fatso says, 
dont talk so stupid she would probably laugh in 
your puss. Weil, we are arguing this back and 
forth and the guy from Mecca comes in with the 
new sides we done with Nan. Than he says, there 
is no label on the backup yet because we cant 
find the artist credit. Fatso says, what backup. 
The guy says, this one. We put it on the Machine 
and out comes I LOVE YOU BECAUSE YOU ARE YOU: 
for godsake. With Legs singing. Fatso says, thats 
nothing. a bobble. The guy says, ok but what 
name for the label. Fatso says, no name. put some 
dummy name thats all. The guy goes. And we all 
have a good laugh. Skin says, is this ok to do. Fatso 
says, dont worry. who will know the differents. 
I say, Legs will. Fatso says, may be not it sure 
dont sound like him. Skin says, it dont sound like . 
any body. And that is the truth. : 

This is around when Nan shows up the way 
Fatso told her he wanted she should. Our idea was 
to nip her bud..(with Wheeler) Fatso wanted to 
not to do it but that is what it was decided. Some © 
body sure in the hell had to because all we needed 
was this Wheeler “bastard” moving in. So Fatso 
said ok he will handle the whole thing, only private, 
if not, than not. So when Nan shows, Fatso gives 
us ‘the office to goof off and that is what we. do. 
Skin asks me for coffee, but I tell him I cant handle 
it I got to work in the back. (Lie) What I wanted, 
I, wanted to get the load of Fatso giving it to her. 
So I go around in the back there and than I move 
in the room the next one to him (and her). And: 
I lean by the door and catch the ear full. The 


‘walls there being around the size of a slice of ham 


in a one-arm, I heard good. This is what I heard: 
I wouldnt say word for word under oath but the 
idea was like this: 


Hm (ratso): See I feel a father to you and the 
boys the same. 

Her (wan): Well I certainly am a lucky girl to 
have four fathers. 

Hım: Not only that but we are all partners‘and the 
best thing is not forget we are partners. 
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Her: I never forget it. morning noon and night. 


Him: See the reason this is hard to talk is I dont 
know how much you know about things. 
Her: What things. | . 
Him: Take like men. Im talking about the kind 
of men we have in-the city of New York and 
‘what they. are after. 
Her: We have them in Tennessee too. 
Him: Not like here honey. believe me. 
Her: Oh yes. 
Him: Any how you know we dont want 1 to but 
in youre private life. - 
Her: Thank you. 
Him: Only we dont think it is a good thing you 
` moving around with this Wheeler punk. 
Her: He is a nice boy. 
Him: We dont want you moving around with him. 
Her: Why not. 
Hım: Because he is not on our side and that is no 
bull. he is giving you a little song and dance on 
„account you are a hot property and that is all. 
it is a funny thing. you will find out when you 
grow -up older. if some body tells some other 
‘body some thing it doesnt have to be the truth. 
Her: I think you are getting too excited too soon 
‘because so far all the fellow did is ask me.to 
have a dance with him and today sent flowers. 
Him: Send them back! 
Her: No thank you. - 
Him: If you ‘are going to turn out to be a nerve 
tester I am not going to enjoy it. 
Her’ What girl doesnt like a little attention. 
Hm: It depends from who. cant you see that. 
honey. 
Her: I dont get much of a chances to. if I am not 
rehearsing I am recording or taking my picture 
- or godknows:. 


Hm: I know how. you feel. honey. you know I 


am lone some my self. In fact I am all alone. 
‘may be sonie time we could have a date together. 
I think you are a fine girl. 


. Her: I think you are a fine man. but’ T dont want 


to have a date with you. or Skin neither. „and 
so far as Hubie i is concerned. 


This is about the much as I heard. When she got 
to thé mention of my name (Hubie) I checked out. 


‘couldnt stand it to: hear what she was going to 
say. Also I figured there is a chance she is going ~ 


to spill - about the pass. (Skins, also me) But 
I ‘believe she must not of because Fatso never 
mentioned. 
, ap 

Tair niglit we are all hanging around the Waldorf 
àgain. (Only not with the monkey suits this time) 
Nan is on and she knocks them side ways again. 
Than we sit around and Fatso- tells how he had 


this talk with her and it looks not too good. Legs 
says, may be we ought to give her a little shake. 


Fatso says, yes no doubt you could rough HER up 
all right if you could make the weight. Legs says, 
what in the hell kind of crack is that? Fatso says, ` 


` forget it. Legs says, next time rou forget it before 


you say it that will be better. Skin says, ok how 
about we stop boyscouting around here: Whats 
to do. 

With this we notice Nan comes out and she goes 
to a table up against the wall and who is sitting 
there but Wheeler and he stands up when she comes 
there and than they both sit down next to one 
other the two of them and start in to holding 
hands. All we can do is look. Skin is flipping his 
coin and naturally he drops it and he looks to-me 
and I holler out, pick it up youre self for once. 
And I go. I dont know whats got in to me. I go 
around the corner and I am stiffer then a board 
in nothing flat. 

We had a nother meeting. Fatsos place. ‘And the 
only thing was, have to have a talk with the 
Wheeler guy him self. It is going to be no joke. 
So we go. Every body in the car and no talking. 
It was like the olden days on a job. 

We get to the place and it was some place. 
Three four stories of a building. The floors are 
shiny and nothing but different moderistic furniture 
and all the broads around are pretty moderistic 
them self. What a place. We give our name. They 
say, oh yes. come right in. And one of the little 
young broads takes us down one hall and up an 
other one and the place is loaded with all kinds of ` 
music business and piano playing and rehearsing 
and recording and arranging. I never seen such a 
place. Than we come to the big office. It didnt 


_ even look like no office. More like some living 


room. Ard this guy Wheeler shakes hands all 
around and offers havea drink. I am set to grab, 
Fatso says, no. Next he brings out a big box of 
cigars. (Corona Corona) I see Legs is ready to 
take. Fatso says, no. After a while, Wheeler 
starts off, what can I do for you Fellows. Fatso 
says, I give it to you short and sweet. lay off. 
Wheeler laughs or else smiles, he says, how do- 
you mean. Fatso stands up and says, dont give 
me them baby blues mister. every body here 
knows, the score. -Im telling you keep off the grass. 

Wheeler says, I didnt know I was on any grass. 

Fatso says, how would you like it- we started in 
romancing YOURE propertys. you want to play 
rough you came to the right place. Wheeler says, 
you have me wrong. if you are talking Nan 
Needles, this is a personal matter nothing to do 
with the business.. I admire her artist and she is a 
lovely young giil be side. Fatso says, thats right 
and she happens to belong to us exclusive. Wheeler 
gives, you are talking professional life. Fatso says, 
Im talking the whole thing. we are all legitimate 


= like to keep it in this manner, Wheeler says, 
Re vite “ih - a interest in this girl is personal 
~*8tso: youre interest better be 
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nothing ‘if not you got no idea the amount of 
unhealth is going to start passing around. so now 
we are telling you once so we dont want to have to 
tell you twice. we are just telling you what is what 
and that is that. Wheeler says, I like to- prove 


some thing to you. if you step in here next door. 


I introduce you my partner in fact my boss, and 
he will tell you if we are interested in the girl in 
a business way of any way shape form. come on. 
So we all go through a door and there is a different 
small office with secretaries and we keep going and 
he knocks on an other door and we all go in. Well. 
You may not believe in this and I would blame 
no body. Who is sitting behind the desk there. 
Well I tell you I am a party has had my share of 
rough moments but this could be the worst. It is 
only Jimmy Ace thats all. (Public Enemy Number. 
One from’ the olden times) There wasnt a one of 
us didnt one time or a nother work for him in 
some way. And had some kind of hash. We none 
of us layed an eye-on the other since godknows. 
There he was the same shorty with the cocky 
puss and well dressed. Wheeler says, Jimmy these 
fellows got an idea that. Jimmy Ace gets up and 
he walks over and he gives his pants a little hitch 
up with his elbow parts like he always use to and 
he says, I know I know. Than he looks to us and 
he says, why dont -you bums leave the kids alone. 
Than he walks over and gives each one a shake of 
the hands and says, goodbye. | T 
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i Dormana we take a taxi. No body talks a 
long time. Legs says, mistake. ‘we should of 
worked him over last week. Fatso says, when the 
time comes. Going up against Jimmy Ace that is 
a thing you have to turn over in your mind. Legs 
says, sooner or later we are going to have to go 
_up against him so why not now. Fatso says, 
hows this. I get Jimmy on the phone and I tell 
him after all we are all from the way back so we 
understand one the other and he should get the 
boy out of our hair if not we are going to open up. 
not on Jimmy, on Wheeler. Legs says, that is a 
good strategy. Skin gets mad. He says, you guys 
are beginning to give me a pain some place. you 
are so old fashion you dont know what time is it. 
this guy he is an executive. and big business. 
you start with him the next thing some body is 
going to get jugged. dont forget every body in 
‘this cab has got some bad reputations. also I am 
thinking of Jimmy Ace in the case he dont see it 
your way. Fatso says, so what do you.say do. 
sit still and let them pull our rug under us? Skin. 
says, no. but like you told him. how would.he like 
it we footsied his propertys. see what I mean. 
we should let him know by registered mail if he 
dont lay off we are going to move in on him and 
grab off one of his propertys. Fatso says, nothing 
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in writing would be better. I say, Eddie Miller 
would be the one to grab off. he is going like a 
bad out of hell these days. Fatso says, you have 
may be got some thing. we will see. 

We saw. What we saw was we could of saved up 
the money for the phone calls because him and Nan 
kept right up. Like a regular heart team. The way 
it come to a head was I was suppose to take her over 
for a color shot for the New York Daily News and. 
when I get there the maid (she had a-maid) the 
maid tells me she is gone. Gone where? She had a 
lunch in date to meet some body Twenty-One. I go 
over there. I look around. She is naturally with 
Wheeler. I step over. He stands up. (He was all 
the time standing up this jerk) I say to Nan, what 
about the color shot. She says, oh was that today. 
I say, well it wasnt next decoration day. She says, 
Im sorry but I will beca little late. I look at them 
both and I say, it could be later then you-think. 
(Pretty good) And I blow. 

I go back and I spill. Fatso picks to get sore and 
blast mm. I am trying to ask him what did I do but. 
it is no use he is fit to be tired. Number one he is for 
going-over there and grabbing her out by the hairs. 


. I say to him, listen Fatso, it.is no good having this- 


kid if she is going to stop having the mood to sing. 
But he is not listening to nothing. And the plum 
bing is standing out in his neck like he is going to 
bust some thing for sure. So he calls up Legs and 
while he is doing it he tells me call up Skin to come _ 
right over. _ 

Pretty soon we are in a real confab. This one the 
shades are down and all the doors locked and every 
body is talking soft. It was just like in the olden 
days. What we are figuring out is how to handle 
this nab because that is what we figured out we 
should do. It was decided Eddie Miller. There is a 
lot of reasons for this. First-of all, he was the num 
ber one draw-ing card on every Machine. Also, he 
was a strictly Wheeler proposition. Next of all, he 


. was a man and this is better if there is going to be 


any fancy work. An other thing he was playing the 


_Roxy so he is easy to put your hands upon. Legs is 


the one who took the charge of. Because of him 
having been mixed up in several good “snatches” 
and had the experience of it. He told how the best 
one he ever done was with an ambulance where all 
dressed up in white suits and walk in and do the 
pickup like that and carry this person out on a 
stretcher and went right through the city blowing. 
asiren. Fatso dont like this idea, so Legs says there 
is a nother one with a closed: delivery truck where, 
you can handle some body in the back with out any 
body looking. Fatso says why not just a plain auto. 

Legs says, go to it if you want but not with me 
because this is no candy job, this kind of a boy he 
has got a crowd out side and if he sees him self 


_ winding up in a strange automobile whats more 


with strange characters he is liable to out cry 
or some thing foolish like that than where are 
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you. Fatso:says, you handle“it and tell us what. 

So what we done was like this: Legs got this 
delivery truck (florist) and it is pulled up along side 
of across the street of the stage door of the’ Roxy. 
It-is half past eleven thirty night. Skin is driving. 
Fatso is in the back of the truck with a little equipm 
ent. Legs and me are mingling with the crowd out 
in the front. We have both got our autograph books 
- with us (not real) and we are trying to get close to 
the door. -Pretty soon out comes Eddie Miller with 
a few friends and: managers, So the way Legs 
showed me I get Eddie Miller loose from his friends 
and managers and keep shoving. Legs gets a good 
hold around on Miller and the.mean time Skin pulls 
the ‘car over and one two three- Legs has got the 
back of Eddie Millers coat over the top of his head 
and no body knows who is any body or where and 
boff in to the truck and the pull off. Fatso drags 
him back in the back and that is all I know because 
I am left with the crowd on the street all mulling 
around trying to get.the autograph. So pretty soon 
I go. When I look back there is still confusion 


around the place there. I get my self a double rye - 


_ and than I take a hack up town to the studio where 

the recording is set up. We have got Sid Bloomer 
there with a good: pick up band and he has decided 
the best thing for this kind of emergency is to use a 
‘standard. like MELANCHOLY. Because he says a 
tune like this Eddie Miller is bound to know and 
it does not waste the time, 

By the time I get there I figure das are going to 
be good and started all ready but I am wrong. I 
look in and there is the band. They. are all wearing 
them headbags Legs had made up for every body 
(Thelmas mother made them) In the corner is 
Fatso and Legs and Skin (with headbags) and 
Eddie Miller (sore), This reminds me so.I put on 
my headbag ‘from my pocket and I go on in. 

- Big beef.is going on. ‘This Eddie Miller turns out 
to be brave and dumb which comes from being 
young. He is saying he is not going to record no 
number and what is this any how. Legs is talking, 


you must think we are some bunch of rover boys | 


here boy but your-making-your self a hot mistake 
because you are going to record two sides if we got 
to stay in til cows give beer. At this point he takes 
off his benny and when this Miller kid saw the two 
holsters and the two what was in them he got white 


and it was-like he never saw any thing like that 


' before and he says, lets go. But he says it in like a 
‘whisper. Bloomer hands him the lyric sheet and 
they try out the key. Miller listens and than makes 
with his hand: down. So they do it lower and the 
guys inthe booth get set (also headbags) and the 
red light hits. We are all sitting there watching. I 
have to admit them two holsters on Legs making 
me even a little jumpy my self, They looked.so 
dis-agreeable 


The band plays the intro and sounds södd only | 


Eddie Miller is looking at us four sitting there and 


he tries to sing.only nothing comes (of his-mouth) 
only a little squeak now and than and so after.a 
while they stop. They try again but he cant get 
nothing out the more he tries. So they bring coffee 
and that dont help and than a guy in the band has 
got a bottle and even that dont loosen the kid up. 
He is scared and his pipes are froze and he ‘is 
“sweating.” . Finely, we.got Legs put his benny 
back and this helps but it is some thing like around 
four in the morning by the time he cuts a side and 
than they do the backup which is by the name 
of EVERY DAY IS SUNDAY. The end of it we put a 
headbag (no eye holes) on him and ours off and we 
go with him back in the truck down town. On 
the way Fatso tells Miller it is ok and no further 
trouble unless he or his outfit makes it so shut up 
and forget it and that.is that. Miller says, just 
leave me alone and Ill leave you. Fatso says, that . 
is ok. In Central park near to the Columbus circle 
we leave him out and that is the end of that night. 
What a night. 
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[z DOESNT take long and this record is going great. 
They are asking from all over the country. The 
surprise is that nothing is heard neither from 
Wheeler neither from Jimmy Ace. Legs is for 
doing a second “snatch” but Skin says we should 
not press our luck. Now we set up.a routine of some 
body always an eye on Nan in case of a tit for tat. 
Then it starts. 

She wants to see us so we go. She is in her place 
in the Waldorf and she says to us, that is a terrible 
thing you done and I dont like it. Fatso says, you 
mean crewcut dont. She says, never mind him. I 
think it is not honest and I am a shamed... Legs 
says, just dont get out of line honey. Well there is 
a lot of back and forthing and it winds up her 
crying. She says, I am un happy and sick of the 
hole thing and I am going back to Tennessee. We 
say, you are going no place. She says, you know 
two can play that game as well as one can play that 
game. We dont know what is she gassing about but 
we soon find out. What happened was: _,, 7 

It was decided Nan make a duet record with 
Tony Barton. Fatso dug down deep and gets one 
of the Big Boys to fix up a two song. It was great, 
named ONE AND ONE IS ONE.. So this day in the 
session she does the number with Tony Barton. 
Enjoyable. Than Barton blows and she is suppose 
to cut a couple more sides. One is some thing going 
over big in the Waldorf. ITS ALWAYS MY FIRST KISS 
WITH YOU, NO MATTER HOW MANY WE Do — that 
one. Naturally the thing was to get a platter on it. 
Nan balks. We say, why. She says, I.dont want to 
because it'is silly. We say, how come you do it 
every night in the Waldorf. and how it goes over 
big. She : says, I dont care it is silly and I dont, want 
to cut it. Right-here we should of been wise that 
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some thing was funny but’ Fatso decides leave her 
alone for now. 
. That night I am in the Waldorf because it is my 


night to keep my eyes on her and Skin is with me’ 
to keep company. Wheeler comes on over and talks ` 


to us. Nicely. He says, you mind if I join you I am 
alone this evening. Skin says, help your self. When 
it gets time for her. to show, I notice they got a new 
mike. I remember I notice it but thats all. She 
comes on and does the opener. We are talking her 
over while she is singing. Wheeler is.telling us how 
great she is and why. Than she is ready to go in to 
the second. She hits a couple cords and she waits. 
She waits and waits and we dont know what is she 
waiting for. She just keeps looking around like as 
if she is waiting for them all to quiet down. And 
once and a while she hits a cord. Finely, still. And 
she goes in to it. With the band which I never 
heard her do before, but I dont pay any attention 
because it sounds allright. And she does it. rrs 
ALWAYS MY FIRST KISS WITH YOU, NO MATTER HOW 
MANY WE DO. She does it better this night then I 
ever heard and boy when she is through they are 
tearing the place a part. An other thing I should 
of noticed at the time, well I did notice but not 
enough. It was while she was singing this one, 
Wheeler kept on looking at his watch. That was all. 

About one week after, Legs and me we are in a 
place up town trying to line up some new territory 
and talking to this owner of like an ice cream parlor 
where they got a drop in every booth which makes 
it worthwhile. We are talking to show him our 
point of view. No muscle, because by now we are 
well thought of what with the Eddie Miller MELAN 
cCHOLY, and Nan, and also, one that-is going great 
is I LOVE YOU BECAUSE YOU ARE rou. No body 
mentions so- long as it is going so good including 
Legs, so we never find out if he is wise that Sally. 
Dee (the way it says on’ the label) i is really him. 
But whosoever she is her record is riding so no 
body talks. Well we.are sitting there talking with 
the owner when all of a sudden we hear coming out 
of his Machine Nan singing and no doubt you know 
; what she is singing. ITS ALWAYS MY FIRST KISS WITH 
YOU, NO MATTER HOW MANY WE po — that one. 
‘Legs and me look to one other and take off.. 

Fatso is not in the office. The girl says he went 
to Nan. We go. Skin is there too because it is his 
day to keep his eyes on her. Fatso and Skin are 
just sitting. She is not up yet. We start in to tell 
them what we heard up town and Fatso hollers, tell 
me some thing I dont know. So we knew he knew. 
Skin didnt know so we took him in the hall and we 
told him. By the time we come back in Nan was 
up and she is sitting in her bath robe having breakf 
ast. A big eater, by the way. And they said along 
this line: 


Farso: You done a bad thing sugar and I think you 
ought to be a shame.. 


Nan: I am not. 

Fatso: Some day you will find out who are youre 
friends. ! 

Nan: L.hope so all right. oe ; 

Farso: I am surprise you go ahead and do what 
ever that clown tells you. ‘who got you where you 

- are? 

Naw: He is no clown that is one sure thing. 

Farso: I am older then you. ee 

Naw: And he didnt tell me it was my own idea. 

Fatso: It was youre idea to cross-us üp like that? 

Leas: Plain high.way-robbery. 

Nan: I was only trying to make up to him what you 
did with Eddie Miller. only fair. 

I say: We didnt have nothing to do with that. 

Nan: I dont believe it. 


' I say: Are you calling me a liar. 


Nan: Yes I am. 
(I dont answer her. What can I say) 
Farso: I dont want you to never do a thing like 
this again. 
Naw: If every body will cool down I have an idea 
I would liké to say. i 
We all got coffee and she tells the idea. It is that 
we should get together with Wheeler in a combine. 
Naturally this means with Jimmy Ace too. You 
could imagine how hot this went over.. Fatso 
called her, daffy. She said she was not and that she 
could not stand it no more all this fighting, and 
arguments and so forths. And she made up her 
mind either no more fighting and arguments.and so 
forths, if not she was going to dis-appear and never 
sing till for ever. Fatso says he will think it over. 
The whole thing over. We go. For once no body 


- had one idea what to. 


The next few weeks it was like a mad house. The 
reports are coming in and the one two three- leaders 
are our Eddie Miller, Wheelers Nan, and the Sally 
Dee record. One two three either way they are 
going like a photo finish week after week. 

One night Nan says we are all invited to a party. 
We all go. Some party. It turns out to be Wheelers 
flat in a pent house. No body is there only him and 
us. He says Nan has been talking to him about the 
combine and he has talked it over with Jimmy 
Ace and Jimmy Ace says it is ok with him. Bec 


.ause all over the country it is turning out that 


different slot characters are moving in to this racket 
and Jimmy Ace figures that with our bunch and 
theres we can give any body going a Mexican stand 
off. And naturally, Wheeler says, there is no use 
kidding you you fellows have got the two hottest 
things going with Nan here and Sally Dee. how 
come you dont make a few more with her by the 
way. Legs speaks up and he says, be cause she is 
dead and berry thats why not. Wheeler says, he is 
shocked he didnt hear about it. This is the minute 


. Fatso picks to laugh. If he didnt of laughed that 


minute may be the whole thing could of turned out 
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different from the way I am going to tell in a minute 
it turned out. But when he laughed, Legs left. 
Mad. : l 

The next huddle Legs tells he is sold out. Fatso 
says, who to. He says, I dont know. some lawyer. 
so goodbye and goodluck. any body thinks I am 
ready to be a patsy they can think some more. it 
is getting embarrassing and also he says, the way 


things are beginning to go, I dont think this is so 


legitimiateno more and Thelma dont like it so I am 


quitting while Fam winning. So he left. We talked 


it over and said may be it isjust-as well. Fatso-says, 
Legs is getting a little old for the hustle. he will do 
better on his chicken farm. I say, listen with the 
bundle he goes back with I wouldnt be surprised he 
changes over to turkeys. Skin is looking out through 


the window and he says (sad) things are not the ` 


same as they use to. may be times are changed or 
else we. but there is a big differents in the whole 
racket game. Fatso didnt say nothing. I neither. 

A few days after comes a telegram from Skin he 
is in Miami. He has powdered. He tells he is sold 
out and dont ask him why but that is that. (What 
happened was he made an other pitch to Nan and 
she cooled him off so he got mad and when he tried 
to give her this diamond watch (hot) she would not 
take it and there was a big tangle) 

‘Nan cuts two more about 'now. and both are the 
ones that really go over several tops. The first was 
that one, HOLDING HANDS. And the other one 1 CANT 
GO TO SLEEP ALONE. (I was against this one on 
account of sounding dirty but the way she done it 


it was not) So we are going great and the cuts from ` 


the records and radio and every thing we are right 
in there. 


10. 


‘Lie next. thing a jam. We notice .we havent put a 
Machine in two weeks in fact we are getting mus 
cled out of spot after spot. Fatso is desperate and 
tells me I got to round up some strong boys from 
Boston or even Canada where he knows some very 
nice hoods. This time it was like the olden days 
again only this time I personally did not like it my 
self. It looked like it was going to start to be 
noisy. My nerves. 

One night we lay for Wheeler coming out of his 


place of business and on the side walk Fatso tells 
him if he is looking for trouble there is a lot of it - 
around. Wheeler plays not guilty and we tell him 


about the muscle. Wheeler claims he dont know a 
thing about it (turned out later he was leveling, it 
wasnt him and Jimmy Ace was giving us the 
muscle it was a new mob but this we did not know 
at that time) 


The boys from Boston come and the first night _ 


they done a good days work. They went here and 
there and bust it up about fifteen Wheeler Machines 
for fair. . 


We expect a come back but there is nothing. If 


it wouldnt of been for me taking on The Informa 
tion Booth one night (Kay) we wouldnt of ever 
knew why. But it turns‘out she tells me, you know 
who it was bought out Legs and Skin? Wheeler. ‘I 
walk out on her right in the middle of every thing: 
and look up Fatso and I give him the know. He 
laughs like I never seen him laugh. He says, that is 
really some thing. we have got this clown by the 
shorthairs. we can bust him up but if he busts up 
he is busting up half of his own self. He keeps on 
laughing. The friends from Boston keep on ham. 
mering. 4 

A few days later Fatso stops laughing because it 
turns out all over town our Machines are jammed. 
Not bust-but jammed with some kind of slugs. The 
repair men cant keep up with it and we are going 
bats. a 

In the Variety there is a head line on the front it 
says: JUKE Box WAR!! And it says about thesmash 
ing and the jamming and mentions names and says 
this new Deputy is going to put a stop by putting a 
man to trail every body they know is in the box 
business. (The way he thought of this he used to be 
a basketball player for the N.Y.U. so he thought of 
this) So from now on there is a guy tailing me and 
one Fatso and Wheeler and Jimmy Ace and every 
body. Lucky they didnt know the Bostons but for 
us it made it hard to keep in touch with the Bos. 
tons. It was murder. l i 

On the top of this, goodbye, Nan. She checks out 
and it is any bodys guess where is she. I say to 
Fatso how about throwing out the sponge. He says, 
you chicken on me now, Ill kick your lung out. At 
that time I didnt feel like getting my lung kicked 
out so I didnt chicken. He says, we got to,locate 
her. We have promised her for a big Benefit Tv 
and if shé dont show it will look bad, or even 
worse. And if we tell she has goofed, it will be also. 

We start m by getting a hold of her maid who 
claims she knows from nothing. Fatso puts down a 
c note and we keep on talking. The maid is looking 
at thé c but she is still dummied up. He puts down 
an other c and the maid looks at the two and she is 
getting weaker by the minute. Who wouldnt. She 
says, well I know she is not in New York City. 
Fatso puts down an other ¢ and the maid says, she ` 
is in New Jersey some place: Where, he says. She 
says, I dont know. He puts down an other one. 
She says, Atlantic City. An other one. She says, 
the Traymore. One more ¢ note on the pile and the 
maid says, room eleven oh eight. and nine. Ok, 
Fatso says, beat it. She picks up the pile and beats, 
it. I say to him, it is like buying tips by the yard. 

Now all we got to is get to Atlantic City but we 
got these’two glues on us. Fatso figures out this 
dodge where we dress us up with over alls and we go 
down and help carry out garbage in the back and 
take off in the truck. It was not too enjoyable. 

The next we are on the way to Atlantic City. 
What I.am doing with four rods on me I couldnt 
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explain even now. Just one of those cock eye things 
you get in to when the going is nervous. Fatso is 
rodded up too but not four. 

We dont talk much on the way. I am dozing 
along when he wakes me up. He says, if I ever run 
in to Wheeler again I am going to paste him and if 
Jimmy Ace I may plug him. I say, why all of a 


sudden. He says, it is bad enough to get out’ 


smarted but I dont like to get by some punk like 
that. I say, why out smarted. He says, because. 
we been smashing his Machines. so what. he is 
insured. but he jams ours so there is no take’on 
them and no insurance neither. I say, you are 
right. I never thought of it that way. He says, 
- that is youre trouble you dont think. This gets me 
a little huffed. (And on: top it waking me up to in 
sult me) I say, well may be not but I thought 
enough to think you right into this touch. He says, 
right now your in no spot to take no bows for this. 
I would of answered back and whe knows what 
would have developed, except all a sudden we hear 
a noise we seem to of heard before and we look up 
and there is that goddam gazoo band and they are 
in the train with us. How they tailed us when the 
coppers didnt dont ask me. So we start through 
the cars with them after us and it was some trouble 
to get rid. 

Atlantic City we ate, than went in a place and 
sat to drink. Because he says no use going in in 
case of she is not there for sure. It could be she 
went like to eat or a movie. Also it is better if 
we get her by surprise. 


Around one the morning we go over and take - 


a double room in the Traymore. Than we wait a 
few, than down the stairs til the eleven floor. We 
go to eleven 08. And-nine, He rings the button. 
We wait. Next thing a light under -the door. 
Fatso changes voicé and says, telegram. The door 


opens up-and our clocks damn near stop than | 


and there because who is standing there but 
WHEELER. And he is got on pajamas and like 
a half of a bathrobe. He looks at us and he starts 
in to close the door but by now we are in action 
and we fly in. To make sure of no trouble, Fatso 
unloads his rod. We are all standing there the 
three and in comes Nan from the other room. She 
looks like sleepy with mussy hair and a nightgown 
with a long you can see through ‘it practically 
robe and it*is no use but I cant tell you Fatsos 
face. He says, well this is great, he says to Nan, 
you piping off about right and wrong a mile a 
minute and it turns out you may be dont know 
the differents your self so great. She tries to talk 
but he dont let her. Than he moves over to Wheeler, 
still with his rod showing and he says, I guess 
you heard of the Man Act I hope. you are going 
to have a tough rap to beat boy. a Federal whats 
more. He turns to me (Fatso) and he says, call 
a cop. I didnt think I heard my ears right. .I 
say, me? call a cop? -He says, and make it fast. 


Nan says, never mind I will do it. She picks up 
the phone and Fatso says, get away from there 
and he goes for her and pushes her away. Where 
upon Wheeler dives and knocks him over teakettle. 
The rod goes off and I move in but this is where 
I stop remembering because Wheeler comes up 
from no where and I get hurt. 

When I come too, no Fatso. He is gone some 


place. I am on the sofa and the place looks to-be—— 


crawling with cops. Nan is giving me a-dfink and 
pretty soon I find out. Wheeler is not going to 
nô ‘pen like Fatso Said he is going for the Man 


. Act. Not unless they got some state where it turns 


out it is against the law. to with youre own wife. 
Because it turns out they are married, the two kids. 
To each other. They done it about several weeks 
ago with out telling no body. 

But Fatso is gone.and I am with four rods on 


` me. Wheeler and Nan, I have to say they act 


good, but it is no go. No body listens to no body. 
The judge dont listen to them when they try theyre 
best for me. And he dont listen to me, the judge. 
So I get even and I dont-listen to him. He is so 
stubborn he cant get it out of his nog how I happ 
ened to have on me four rods. The lawyer tells 
him how two are props and one is not loaded and 
all that but he is a stubborn, this judge, and he’ 
hands me this six to ten. (Months) 

‘This is how I wasnt around for the big Benefit 
Tv. But seen it on the set here in the sneezer. 
Nan together with Patti Lake and Diana Steal 
they done a great trio. While I am looking it, I. 
think probably no doubt Legs is, also, on his chicken 
farm. Skin, in Miami, too. Fatso is looking I bet 
in Jersey. And me where I was. It was good just 


. the same. In fact, better. 


Well so that is about it more or less of how it 
happened here I am again for godsake. I see where 
I left a lot out but this is the rough idea. Like I 
said, I put this down on account the chaplin telling 
me. He said it would help me to see where I made 
my mistake. Come to find out I dont know. After 
all this work. Looking over the whole thing I 
dont see what I could of done different from J. done. 
Like when I say I should not of thought of Fatso. 
Why not? He is the best. And the idea its self. 
I couldnt help to think of that. What am I suppose 
to. Not think? No ideas? 

No doubt when I get out I will think up some 
thing else. I will half to. All I hope is it doesnt 
land.me back again that is all I hope. Because 
that could make it four and I could get the Big 
Deal. May be I will be all right if I think of ideas 
but not think of Fatso. He is ok though. A right 
guy. One of the finest and most smart characters 
I ever in my whole life met. A lovely man besides 
and prince all the way. The best friend Ive ever 
had. And I hope I never see him again for ever as 
long as I live that is all I hope. 

This is the ending of it. 














In his new book, The Public Philosophy, which has just been published, WALTER LIPPMANN has analyzed the 
reasons for the drastic impairment of the power to govern which has imperiled the western democracies: during 

the past four decades. He shows that this deterioration began before 1914, that Lord Bryce saw the warning signs | 
_in 1920; and he shows how deep -seated the disorder has become since 1938. The great question to which he ad- 
l dresses s himself is is whether this decline can be checked and to what extent Democracy can renew its strength. This 


is the second of three, excerpts-we-shall draw ; from Mr. Lippmann’ s book. 


THE ADVERSARIES OF LIBERAL DEMOCRACY 
by WALTER LIPPMANN > 
1 


* 


E ARE living in a time of massive popular 

W counterrevolution against liberal democ- 

racy. It is a reaction to the failure of the 
West to cope with the miseries and anxieties of the 
twentieth century. Thé liberal democracies have 
been tried and found wanting — found wanting 
not only in governing successfully in this period of 
wars and upheavals, but also in defending and 
maintaining the political philosophy that underlies 
- the liberal-way of life. 

If we go back to the beginnings of the modern 
democratic movements in- the eighteenth century, 
we can distinguish two diverging lines of develop- 
ment. .The one is a way of progress in liberal con- 
stitutional democracy: The other is a morbid 
course of development into totalitarian conditions. 

One of .the first to realize what was happening 
was Alexis de Tocqueville. He foresaw that the 
“democratic nations are menaced” by a “species of 
oppression . . 
existed in the world.” But what is more, he dis- 
cerned the original difference between the healthy 
and the morbid development of-democracy. 

In 1833, after his voyage to America, where he 
had foreseen the threat of mass democracy, de 
Tocqueville visited England. There he was im- 


pressed with the contrast between the attitude of . 


the English aristocracy, which was just accommo- 
dating itself to a newly enfranchised mass of voters, 
and the French noblesse of the ancien régime. 

He went on to reflect that “from an early time 


a fundamental difference existed between the be-. 


- havior of the governing classes in England and in 
France. The nobility, the cornerstone of medieval 
society, revealed in England a peculiar ability to 
merge and mix.with other social groups, while in 
France it tended, on the contrary, to close its ranks 
and preserve its original purity of birth. 
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. unlike anything that ever before ` 


` “In the earlier Middle Ages all Western Europe 
had a similar social system. But some time in the 
Middle Ages, one cannot say exactly when, a change 
pregnant with tremendous consequences occurred in 
the British Isles and in the British Isles only — 
the English nobility developed into. an open aris- 
tocracy: while the continental noblesse stubbornly 
remained within the rigid limits of a caste.” 

This, observes de Tocqueville, is the most revo- 
lutionary fact in English history, and he claims 
to have been the first to observe its importance 
and to grasp its full significance. It is, truly, 
a deep and illuminating observation on the condi- 
tions which are favorable to a healthy and progres- 
sive evolution of democracy and on the conditions 
which make it morbid and degenerative. The cru-. 


cial difference is between what we might call 


enfranchisemént by assimilation into the governing 
class, as exemplified in England, and, per contra, 
enfranchisement by the overthrow and displacing. 
of the governing class, as exemplified in France. 
In the one, the government remains but becomes 
more responsible and more responsive; in the other, 
the government is overthrown with the liquidation 
of the governing class. 

. Although the two ways of evolution appear to 





tions under popular government — they are rad- 
ically different and arrive at radically different ends. 

The first way, that of assimilation, presumes the 
existence of a state which is already constitutional 
in principle — which is under laws that are no longer 
arbitrary, though they may be unjust and unequal. 
In this constitutional state more and more people 
are admitted to the governing class and to the vot- 
ing electorate. The unequal and the unjust laws are 
revised until eventually all the people have equal 
opportunities to enter the government and to be 
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represented. Broadly speaking, this has been the 
working theory of the British movement towards a 


democratic society at home and also in the Com- 


monwealth and Empire. This, too, was the working 
theory of the principal authors of the American 
Constitution, and this was how — though few of 
them welcomed it — they ‘envisaged the’ enfran- 
chisement of the whole adult population. 

The other way is that of the Jacobin- revolution. 
The people rise to power by overthrowing the ruling 
class and by liquidating its privileges. and pre- 
rogatives. This is the doctrine of democratic revo- 
lution which was developed by French thinkers in 
the eighteenth century and was put into practice 
by the Jacobin party in the French Revolution. In 
its English incarnation the doctrine became known 
as Radicalism. In.America, though it had its early 
disciples, notably Tom Paine, not until the era of 
the Founding Fathers was over, not until the era of 
Andrew Jackson, did the Jacobin doctrine become 
the popular political creed of the American democ- 
racy. 

The Jacobin philosophy rests on a.view of human 
society which the Encyclopedist Holbach stated 
in this way: “We see on the face of the globe only 
incapable, unjust sovereigns, enervated by luxury, 
corrupted by flattery, depraved through unpun- 
ished license, and without talent, morals, or good 
qualities.” What Holbach had, in fact, seen on the 
face of the globe was the French court, then the 
most powerful in Europe and the paragon of all 
the lesser courts. When he was writing, it would 
have been difficult for anyone on the continent of 
Europe to imagine a king and a ruling class who 
were not, like those he saw living at the court of 
Versailles, exclusive and ODED corrupt, un- 
teachable and unconcerned. 

“Would you know the story in brief, of nga 
all our wretchedness?’ asked Diderot. ‘Here it is. 
There existed the natural man, and into this man 
was Introduced an artificial man,-whereupon a civil 
war arose within him lasting through life... . If 
you propose to become a tyrant over him... do 
your best to poison him with a theory of morals 
against nature; impose every kind of fetter on him; 
embarrass his movements with a thousand obsta- 
cles; place phantoms around him to frighten him. 
Would you see him happy and free? Do not meddle 
with his affairs. . . . I appeal to every civil, reli- 
gious and political institution; . . . if. I am not 
mistaken you will find the human species, century 
after century, subject to a yoke which a mere hand- 
ful of knaves chose to impose on it. . . . Be wary 
of him who seeks to establish order; to order is to 
obtain the mastery of others by giving them 
trouble.’”’ 

If we compare the mood of this passage with that 
of the Declaration of Independence, the work of the 
other brand of revolutionists, we must be struck 
by the nihilism of Diderot. Diderot had been ex- 
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asperated to a blind destructive despair by the ` 
rigidity of the French governing caste. He could 
not feel that there was anything to be done with 
any government, judging by the one he suffered 
under, except to abolish it. 

- Jefferson and his colleagues, on the other hand, 
were interested in government. They were in re- 
bellion because they were being denied the rights of 
representation and of participation which they, like 


other subjects of the same king, would have enjoyed_—- 


had.they lived in England. The Americans were in 
rebellion against the ‘ ‘usurpations”’ of George IIT, 
not against authority as such but against the abuse 
of authority. The American revolutionists had in 
fact participated in the colonial governments. Far 
from wishing to overthrow the authority of gov- 
ernment, or to deny and subvert, as Diderot did, 
the moral foundations of authority, they went into 
rebellion first in order to gain admittance into, 
and then to take possession of, the organs -of 
government. ° 

When they declared that “a prince [George ILI] 


_ whose character is thus marked by every act which. 


may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a 
free people,” they were not saying that there was 
no one who was fit to be the ruler of a free people. 
They were imbued with the English idea that the 
governing class must learn to share its special pre- 
rogatives by admitting new members. The Ameri- 
can revolutionists were themselves the new mem- 
bers who had been unjustly, in fact illegally, ex- 
cluded from the government of the colonies. They 
themselves meant to govern the colonies after they 
had overthrown the government of the king. They 
were not nihilists to whom the revolutionary act of 
overthrowing the sovereign is the climax and 
consummation of everything. 


2 


Or THE two rival philosophies, the Jacobin is al- 
most everywhere in the ascendant. It is a ready- 
made philosophy for men who, previously excluded 
from the ruling class and recently enfranchised, 
have no part in the business of governing the state 
and no personal expectation of being called upon to 
assume the responsibilities of office. The Jacobin 


doctrine is an obvious reaction, as de Tocqueville’s 


observation explains, to government by a caste. 
When there is no opening for the gradualness of 
reform and for enfranchisement by assimilation, -a 
revolutionary. collision is most likely. 

The Jacobin doctrine is addressed to the revo- 
lutionary collision. between the inviolable governing 
caste and the excluded men claiming the redress of 
their grievances and their place in the sun. Though 
it professes to be a political philosophy, the doc- 
trine is not, in fact, a philosophy of government. 
It is a gospel and also a strategy for revolution. It 
announces the promise that the crusade which is to 
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overthrow the ruling caste will by the act of revo- 
lution create a good society. 

The peculiar essence of the dogma is that the 
revolution itself is the creative act. Towards’ the 
revolution as such, because it is the culmination 
and the climax, all the labor and the sacrifice of 
the struggle are to be directed. The revolutionary 
act will remove the causes of evil in human society. 


Again and: again it has been proved how effective . 


is this formula for arousing, sustaining, and or- 
ganizing Mmen-s energies for revolution: to declare 
that evil in society has-been-imposed upon the many 
by the few — by priests, nobles, capitalists,. im- 
perialists, liberals, aliens — and that evil will dis- 
appear when the many who are pure have removed 
these few who are evil. 

The summons to revolution in the Communist 
Manifesto of 1848 uses the same formula as the 
Jacobins had used a half century earlier. Marx 
and Engels were men steeped in the western revo- 
.Jutionary tradition, and habituated, therefore, to 
` the notion that the act of revolution removes the 


-source of evil and creates the perfect society. The , 
French Revolution had not made ‘this perfect. 


society. For by 1848 there were the capitalist 
oppressors. Marx and Engels called for the next 
revolutionary act, announcing that now the third 
estate, the bourgeois capitalists, needed to go the 
way of the liquidated nobles and clergy. 

This is the formula: that when the revolution of 
the masses is victorious over the few, there will 
exist the classless society without coercion and 
violence and with freedom for all. This formula 
reappears whenever conditions are revolutionary — 
that is to say, when necessary reforms are being 
refused. The-formula is a strategy of rebellion of 
those who are unable to obtain the redress of 
grievances. The rulers are to be attacked. So they 
' are isolated. They are few. So they are not in- 
vincible. They bear the total guilt of all the suffer- 
ings and grievances-of men. To remove them is, 
then, to cure all evil. Therefore, their overthrow, 
which is feasible, will be worth every sacrifice. 
Since the world will be good when the evil few have 
been overthrown, there is no need for the doubts 
and the disputes which would arise among the 
revolutionists if they had to make serious practical 
decisions on the problems of the post-revolutionary 
world. 

To appreciate the compelling influence of these 
ideas, we must realize that Rousseau and his Jacobin 
disciples were not saying that “except for the clergy 
and the nobility” all the Frenchmen of the eight- 
eenth century were rational and good men, That 
may have been what the most simple-minded got 
from the Jacobin orations. But the doctrine could 
never have become, as in fact it has, the political 
religion of the democracies had it stood for any- 
thing so obviously.contrary to common. sense and 
ordinary experience. 


Rousseau’s dogma of the natural goodness of man 
did not move him to much love or admiration of his _ 
fellow men. In his Inequalities Among Mankind, he 
described the inside of a civilized man in terms 
which John Adams, for all his tough-mindedness, 
found “too black and horrible to be transcribed.” 

To Rousseau, as to John Calvin who lived m 
Geneva before him, men were fallen and depraved, 
deformed with their lusts and their aggressions. 
The force of the new doctrine lay in its being a 
gospel of .redemption and regeneration. Men who 
were evil were to be made good. Jacobinism is in 
fact a Christian heresy, perhaps the most influential 
since the Arian. | 

In that it preached the need of redemption, its 
reception was prepared by the Christian education 
of the people of Western Europe and of North 
America. Like St. Paul, the Jacobins promised a 
new creature who would be “led of the spirit” and 
would not be “under the law.” But in the Jacobin 
gospel, this transformation was to: be achieved by 
the revolutionary act of emancipation from au- 
thority. The religious end was to be reached, but 
without undergoing the religious experience. There 
was to be no dark night of the soul for each person 
in the labor of his own regeneration. Instead there 
were to be riots and strikes and votes and seizure 
of political power. Instead of-the inner struggle of 
the individual soul, there was to be one great 
public, massive, collective redemption. 
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We LIVE long enough after the new gospel was 
proclaimed to have seen what came of it. The post- 
revolutionary man, enfranchised and emancipated, 
has not turned: out to be the New Man. He is the 


_ old Adam. Yet the future of democratic society 


has been staked on the promises and the predictions 
of the Jacobin gospel. 

For the Jacobin doctrine has pervaded the theory 
of mass education in the newly enfranchised mass 
democracies. In America and in most of the newer 
liberal democracies of the western world, the Jac-. 
obin heresy is, though not unchallenged and not 
universal, the popular and dominant theory in the 
schools. : 

Its popularity is easily accounted for. It promises 
to solve the problem which is otherwise so nearly 
insoluble —- how to educate rapidly and sufficiently 
the ever-expanding masses who:are losing contact 
with the traditions of ‘western society. The ex- 
plosive increase of the population in the past hun- . 
dred and fifty years; its recent enfranchisement 


‘during the past fifty years; the dissolution, or at 


least the radical weakening, of the bonds of the 
family, of the churches, and of the local community, 
have combined to make the demand upon the 
schools almost impossibly big. 

Not only do the schools have to teach the arts 
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and sciences to a multiplying mass of pupils. They 
have also to act in the place of the family, the 


household economy, the church, and the settled- . 


community, and to be the bearers of the traditions 
and the disciplines of a civilized life. What the 
school system could do has never been anywhere 
nearly equal to the demands upon it. The modern 
democracies have never been willing to pay the 
price of recruiting and training enough teachers, 
of supporting enough schools and colleges, of offer- 
ing enough scholarships to give all children equal 
opportunities. 

The Jacobin doctrine does not solve this problem 
of mass education — as it does not solve or even 
throw light upon the problem of how to construct 
and govern the utopian society which is to exist 
when the revolution has taken place. What it does 
is to provide an escape from these unsolved prob- 
lems. It affirms that in politics the state will wither 
away and then there will be no problems of how to 
govern it. For the democratic schools it affirms 


that there is no problem of supplying the demand:. 


for almost nothing has to be taught in school and 
almost no effort is needed to learn it. 

“The fundamental principle of all morality,” said 
Rousseau in his reply to Archbishop de Beaumont’s 
condemnation of his book, Emile, “is that man is a 
being naturally good, loving justice and order: 
that there is not any original perversity in the 
human heart, and that the first movements of 
nature are always right.” 


And so, when Rousseau’s disciple, Pestalozzi, the _ 


celebrated educator, said that “in the new-born 
child are hidden those faculties which are to unfold 
during life,” he meant that the hidden faculties 
which would unfold were all of them good ones. 
Only good faculties, it transpired, were inherited. 
The evil faculties, on the contrary, were acquired. 
So Froebel, who was Pestalozzi’s disciple, felt able 
to say that “the still young being, even though as 
yét unconsciously like a product of nature, precisely 
and surely wills that which is best for himself.” 

Froebel, of course, had no way of proving that 
infants are precise and sure about anything. Nor 
did Rousseau know how to prove that there is no 
perversity in the human heart, and that the’ first 
movements of nature are always right. But if only 
all-this could be taken as true, how miraculously 
it simplified the problems of the new democracies! 
If men do not have to acquire painfully by learning, 
if they are born with. the necessary good faculties, 
if their first intentions are always right, if they 
unconsciously but precisely and surely will what is 
best for themselves from infancy on, then there 
is in the very nature of things a guarantee that 
popular government must succeed. ; 

The best government will be the one which gov- 
erns the least and requires, therefore, the least train- 
‘ing and experience in the art of governing. The 
best education for democracy will be the one which 
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trains, disciplines, and teaches the least. For the 
necessary faculties are inborn and they are more 
likely to be perverted by too much culture than to 
wither for the lack of it. There is, moreover, no 
body of public knowledge and no public philosophy 
that the schools are called upon to transmit.: The 
curriculum can be emptied of all the studies and the 
disciplines which relate to faith and to morals. 
And so while education can do something to enable 
the individual to make a success of his own career, -. 
the instinctive rightness and righteousness of the-- 
people-can be relied upon for-everything. else. 

This -is a. convenient and agreeably plausible 
escape from reality.. Pestalozzi described it by 
saying that “Sound Education stands before me 
symbolized by a tree planted near fertilizing water. 
A little seed, which contains the design of the tree, 
its form and proportion, is placed in the soil. See 
how it germinates and expands into trunk, branches, 
leaves, flowers and fruit! The whole tree is an unin- 
terrupted chain of organic parts, the plan of which 
existed ‘in its seed and root.” Man is similar to the 
tree. In the new-born child are hidden those facul- 
ties which are to unfold during life.” 7 

The metaphor reveals very neatly how the 
Jacobin theory inhibits education. In no way that is 
relevant to the problems of politics and education 
is a man similar, as Pestalozzi says he is, to a tree 
which is planted near fertilizing water. For the 
tree will never, no matter how fertilizing the water _ 
near which it is planted, grow up and take to 
writing treatises, as Pestalozzi did, on the education 
of trees. The educator of a tree is, in short, not 
another tree. k 

Pestalozzi’s trees are, in fact, a caricature, but 
a telling one, of the educational vacuum created 
by the Jacobin theory. The tradition of the trees 
is transmitted in their seed, and the older trees 
are unable to teach and the saplings are unable to 
learn. . Each tree exists for itself, drawing what 
it can from the fertilizing waters if they happen 
to be there. Now if human education is founded 
upon this notion, it must fail to transmit the moral 
system, indeed the psychic structure, of a civilized 
society. Relying upon the inherent rightness of 
the natural impulses of man’s first nature, the 
Jacobin theory does away with the second civilized 
nature, with the ruler of the impulses, who, as in 
the Socratic example, is identified with the grand . 
necessities of the commonwealth. It overthrows 
the ruler within each man — he who exercises “the. 
royal and politic. rule” over his “irascible and - 
concupiscible powers.” i 

` When reason no longer represents society within 
the human psyche, then it becomes the instrument 
of appetite, desire, and passion. As William Godwin 
said, “Reason is wholly confined to adjusting the 


-comparison between the different objects of desire 
. and investigating the most. successful mode of 


attaining those objects.” More than a hundred 
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years later Professor William MacDougall put it 
this way: “The instinctive impulses determine the 
end of all activities, and . 


mind is but... the instrument by which those 
impulses seek iher satisfactions.” Or, as Bernard 
Shaw has it, “Ability to reason accurately is as 
desirable as ever, since it is only by accurate reason- 


ing that we can calculate our actions so as to do- 


'what-we intend to do — that is, to fulfill our will.” 

. If it is the- role of reason merely to be an instru- 
ment of each man’s Gareer;then the mission. of the 
schools is to turn out efficient careerists. They 
must teach the know-how of success, and this — 
seasoned with the social amenities and some civic 
and patriotic exhortation — is the subject matter 
of education. The student elects those subjects 
which will presumably equip him for success in his 
career. The rest are superfluous. There is no such 
thing as a géneral order of knowledge and a public 
philosophy which he needs to possess. 
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Toca the middle of the nineteenth century, 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels produced’ an ex- 
planation of why the first, revolution had not ful- 
filled the promises of the Jacobins. It`was that 
“modern bourgeois society, rising out of the ruins 
of feudal society, did,not make an end of class 
antagonisms. It merely set up new classes in place 
_ of the old.” 

As Marx-and Engels were-scholars and men of the 
world, they should not have been surprised to find 
that “the history of all human society past and 
present has been the history of class struggles”; 
and had they not become possessed by the Jacobin 
dogma, they would have thought it most probable 
_ that there would be class struggles in the future. 
But in the Jacobin philosophy the world as it is 
‘must be transformed; the day is soon to come when 
history, reaching its culmination, will end and there 
will be no more struggle. So Marx and Engels de- 
cided that one more, though this time the conclu- 
sive and the final, revolution was called for in order 
to achieve the classless society. 

The revolution which is behind us has failed. 
But the revolution which is still to come will put 
“in place of the old bourgeois society, with its 
classes and class antagonisms . . . an association, 
in which the free development of each is the con- 
dition: for the free development of all.” 

By the beginning of the twentieth century it was 
becoming more and more apparent that Marxism 
was going to undergo the same disappointment 
as: did the Jacobin movement.. Since Marx’ and 
Engels wrote the Communist Manifesto a very 
considerable progress had been made in carrying 
out its specific planks. 
asked in 1848 of “the most ‘advanced nations,” 


. all the complex „virtually nationalized central banking 


intellectual apparatus of the most highly developed ` 


What. the document had. 


the states themselves had gone a long way toward 
doing. They were taxing inheritances; they had 
> transporta- 
tion, and communications; they were extending 
the industries owned by the state; they were abol- 
ishing child labor and providing free education in 
public schools. 

Yet these reforms were not leading to the classless 
society. Instead of one class or no class, it was 
more probable that modern societies were heading 
towards a diversity of classes. Nor, as Engels had 
promised in his. Anéi-Diihring, did it appear that. 
“the state ... withers away.” As a matter of 
fact the progressive reforms were requiring a rapid 
enlargement of the powers of the state and an 
expansion of the bureaucracy. The Marxian predic- 
tions were not being fulfilled. The rich were not ` 
becoming richer while the poor became poorer. 
The middle class was not disappearing.. It was 


growing larger.. Society was not splitting into the 


two great hostile camps of the bourgeoisie and the 


- proletariat. If it was splitting, it was into factions 


and into pressure groups. 

Owing to the wide disparity between the dogma 
and the existential reality of things, a crisis devel- 
oped within the revolutionary socialist movement. 
This crisis was resolved by Lenin. He could not 


‘do again what Marx had done a half century earlier. 


He could not once more identify the next class, and 


‘this time the positively ‘last class, that had to be 


overthrown.. He could not point to the last barri- 
cade that had to be stormed. It was then that ` 
Lenin resolved the crisis within the crisis within 
the revolutionary movement by committing it to 
the totalitarian solution. Abandoning the naive 
and attractive promise that utopia would follow 
simply and automatically from the revolutionary 
act, he replaced it with the terrible doctrine that 


utopia must be brought about by. an indefinitely . . 


prolonged process.of unlimited revolution which 
would exterminate: all opposition, actual and 
potential. 

The totalitarian tendency has always been pres- 
ent and logically implied in the-modern revolution- 
ary movement. Yet Isaiah Berlin is no doubt right 
in saying that while Lenin’s solution of the crisis 
within the revolutionary movement “marked the 
culmination of a process,” this was “an event ... . 
which altered the history of our world.” : 

_ In 1903, at the conference of the Russian Social 
Democratic Party, which began in Brussels and 
ended in London, Lenin was asked by a delegate 
named Posadovsky “whether the emphasis laid by 
the ‘hard’ Socialists . . . upon the need for the 
exercise of absolute authority by the reyolutionary 
nucleus of the Party might not prove incompatible 
with those fundamental liberties to whose realiza- 
tion Socialism, no less than liberalism, was officially 
dedicated.” Posadovsky asked whether the basic, 
minimum civil liberties — “‘the sacrosanctity of the 
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person” — ould be infringed and even violated if 
the party leader so decided. ; 

The answer was given by, Plekhanov, one of the 
founders of Russian Marxism and, says Mr. Berlin, 
“its most venerated figure, a cultivated, fastidious 
and morally sensitive scholar of wide outlook,” who 
had for twenty years lived in Western Europe and 
was much respected by the leaders of western So- 
cialism. Plekhanov was the very symbol of civilized 
“scientific” thinking among Russian revolution- 
aries. Plekhanov, speaking solemnly, and with a 


splendid disregard for grammar, pronounced the, 


words, salus revolutiae suprema lex. Certainly, if 
the revolution demanded it, everything — democ- 
‘racy, liberty, the rights of the individual — must 
be sacrificed to it. If thé democratic assembly 
elected by the Russian people after the revolution 
proved amenable to Marxist tactics, it would be 
kept in being as a Long Parliament; if not, it would 
be disbanded as quickly as possible. A Marxist revo- 
lution could not be carried through by men obsessed 
by scrupulous regard for the principles of bourgeois 
liberals. Doubtless whatever was valuable in these 
principles, like everything else good and desirable; 
would ultimately be realized by the victorious 
working class; but during the revolutionary period 
preoccupation with such ideals was evidence of a 
lack of seriousness. Mr. Berlin goes on to say that 
“Plekhanov, who was brought up in a human and 
liberal tradition, did, of course, later retreat from 
this position himself. The mixture of utopian faith 
and brutal disregard for civilized morality proved 
too repulsive to a man who had spent the greater 
part of his civilized and productive life among 
Western workers and their leaders. Like the vast 
majority of Social Democrats, like Marx and 
Engels themselves, he was too European to try to 
realize a policy which, in the words of Shigalev in 
Dostoevski’s The Possessed, ‘starting from unlimited 
liberty ends in unlimited despotism.” But Lenin 
accepted the premises, and being logically, driven 
to conclusions repulsive to most of his colleagues, 
accepted them easily and without apparent qualms. 
His assumptions were, perhaps, in a sense, still those 
of the optimistic rationalists of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries: the coercion, violence, execu- 
tion, the total suppression of individual differences, 
the rule of a small, virtually self-appomted minority, 
were necessary only in the interim period, only so 
long as there was a powerful enemy to be de- 
stroyed. j $ 

But how was it that Lenin — and so many-after 
him -—— accepted easily and without apparent qualms 
the repulsive process of. violence, executions, sup- 
pressions, deception, under the unlimited rule of 
self-appointed oligarchs? Why do the full-fledged 
totalitarians — Lenin, Hitler, Stalin — not shrink 
from the means they adopt to achieve their end? 
The answer is that the inhuman means are justified 


by the superhuman end: they are the agents of - 


"history or of nature. They are the men appointed 
to fulfill the destiny of creation. They have been 
known as atheists. But in fact God was their - 
enemy, not because they did not believe in the 
Deity, but because they themselves were assuming 
His functions and claiming His prerogatives. 


_ This is the root of the matter, and it is here that 
the ultimate issue lies. Can men, acting like gods, 


= be appointed to establish heaven on earth? If we ` 


believe that they can be, then the rest. follows. 
To fulfill their mission they must assume a god- 
like omnipotence. They must be jealous gods, 
monopolizing power, destroying all rivals, com- 
pelling exclusive loyalty. The family, the churches, 
the schools, the corporations, the labor unions and ` 
cooperative societies, the voluntary associations, 
and all the arts and sciences must be their servants. 
Dissent and deviation are treason, and quietism is 


` sacrilege. 


The delusion o men that they are gods — the 
pretension that they have a commission to act as if 
they were gods — is, says Aeschylus, “the blind 
arrogance of childish thought.” It can become “the 
very madness of a mind diseased.” Yet it is not `a 
new and recent infection but rather the disposition 
of our first natures, of our natural and uncivilized 
selves, Men have been barbarians much longer than 
they have been civilized. They are only precariously . 
civilized, and within us there is the propensity, 
persistent as the force of gravity, to revert: under 
stress and stram, under neglect or temptation, to 
our first natures. 

- Rousseau and the Jacobins, Marx and the nine- 
teenth-century Socialists, did not introduce’ new 
impulses and passions into men. They exploited 
and aggravated impulses and passions that have 
always been there. In the traditions of civility, 
man’s second and more rational nature must master 
his first and more elemental. The Jacobins and 
their successors made a political religion founded 
upon the reversal of civility. Instead of ruling the 
elemental impulses, they stimulated and armed 
them. Instead of treating the pretension to being a 
god as “the mortal sin original,” they proclaimed 
it, to be the glory and destiny of man.’ Upon this 
gospel they founded a popular religion of the rise 
of the masses of the people to power. Lenin, Hitler, - 


-and Stalin, the hard totalitarian Jacobins of the 


twentieth century, carried this movement and the 
logical implications of its gospel further and further 
towards the very bitter end. 

And what is that bitter end? It is an everlasting 
war with the human condition; war with the fini- 
tude of man and with the moral ends of finite men, 
and therefore war against freedom, against justice, 
against the laws, and against the order of the good 
society — as they are conserved in the traditions 
of civility, as they are articulated in the public 
philosophy. 











Thanks to man-made protection, the deer have multiplied in almost every state in the Union to the point where ` ` 
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they constitute a national nuisance. What can be done about this is of concern. to ‘every conservationist, and espe- 


cially to those who, like CLARK C. VAN FLEET; live in California where today the deer herds are so much larger 


than ever the Indians knew, Atlantic anglers will remember Mr. Van Fleet for his graphic and valuable book, 


Steelhead to a Fly, which was published under the Atlantic-Little, Brown imprint last autumn. 
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DEER ON THE RAMPAGE 
by CLARK C, VAN FLEET 


neers, deer were far less plentiful a century or 

ù more ago than they are today. The great 
virgin forests that clothed the northern states and 
much of the West were not natural deer country 
since there was little underbrush on which the ani- 
mals ¢ould browse. Where they did exist, their 
numbers were held in check by. predators — pan- 
thers, wolves, coyotes, and eagles — and the hunter. 
With protection the balance has altered: deer are 
now to be found in forty-six of the forty-eight states; 


a venison was the mainstay of our pio- 


and in numbers and in nuisance they ‘have. become 


an increasing problem. 

With the progress of civilization, more and more 
fringe land came under cultivation; the forest gave 
way to the axe; the varmints were hunted merci- 
lessly by the livestock producer. Thus the deer 
spread into the cutover and burned-over brushlands, 
where they found ample feed and excellent cover. 
As their enemies were decimated the herds grew 
astonishingly, until they now offer real competition 
to-domestic sheep and cattle for the available forage 
on many ranges. 

Today deer, protected and multiplying, are com- 
mitting serious depredations on farmlands and 
gardens. Mountain vineyards are denuded of their 
tender foliage;. fruit trees are cleaned of leaves 
and fruit as high as the deer can reach, and young 


orchards are wiped out if they are not protected by ` 


strong wire. Alfalfa and other crops are heavily 
‘browsed. 
Up to the end of the nineteenth century, venison 


was far: more common fare along the borders of our: 
civilization than beef or the flesh of any other. 


domestic animal. Most camps and settlements de- 
pended on the hunter to supply meat for the table. 
All explorers, mountain. men, and wagon trains. re- 
lied on the country to furnish food for their camp- 
fires. Except in the remoter sections, deer became 
scarce, and-in some areas rare. By the-beginning of 
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the twentieth century nearly every affected state in 
the Union had passed game laws as well as prone 
tions of the sale of game. ` : 

Now the deer are back in unsuspected force. Tn 
the Rocky Mountain states and along the Pacific 
Coast they are close to exhausting the carrying 
capacity of much of their range. In some sections 
the deaths from actual starvation and associated 
causes are four to five times the annual take by 
hunters. 

Look for a moment at California, the second 
largest state in the Union. Approximately 56 mil- 
lion acres of its area can be classified as good deer 
range. ‘The state has high diversification in climate 
and a luxuriance in plant growth. Its present deer 
population varies from well over a million to a 
million and a-half, depending on the season and 
the plenitude of available forage. 

California is inhabited by various races of the 
mule deer and the Columbian blacktail. After a, 


- two-year survey under the direction of A. Starker 


Leopold and William M. Longhurst of the Uni- 
‘versity of California, top men in this field, a compre- 


` hensive report was published in 1952, Its purpose 


was to determine the number ‘of deer in the state, 
their impact on the carrying capacity of the avail- 
able range, and their competition with domestic 
stock, sheep and cattle, occupying the same area. 
The observers divided the state into 112 manage- 
ment units, organized field forces in conjunction 


‘with the State Game Commission, and sampled 


each unit with care. . Here is a simplified breakdown 
of the results: — 


Overstocked 


Understocked - Stocked to’ 
Range — Capacity Range 
Deer 4 per cent 39 per cent 57 per cent 
Stock 2 per cent. 46 per cent 52 per cent 


In other words, well over half of the available range. 
is being conseteney grazed to depletion; less than 
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one twentieth is in reasonably flourishing condition; 
and on the balance, deer and stock combined-are 
squeezing right against the feed possibilities of their 
environment. 

A buck and a doe under optimum conditions will 
produce a herd of forty-two animals, exclusive of 
themselves, in a matter.of a mere five years. Under 
these circumstances the doe-fawn ratio is 100:180, 
and the ratio of buck births to that of does is 5:4. 

The best example I have seen of undeterred fe- 
cundity is on the Queen Charlotte Islands, west of 
the Province of British Columbia. At the time the 
authorities made a small plant of deer on the islands, 
the only animal larger than a pack rat was the black 
bear. My first visit to the islands was about fifteen 
years later. Graham Island, the largest of the chain, 
was literally overrun with deer. You would see 
them at almost any time of day in the meadows; 
and every nook, gully, glade, or patch of brush 
seemed to shelter one or more. A half-hour walk in 
the early morning would disclose fifty or more 
within a radius of a mile from the resort where we 
were staying. Moresby and the other islands of the 
chain were in much the same plight. 

Today the islanders and authorities are in despair. 
Deer season is open the year round on both sexes 
with no limit. They invite, beg, plead with you to go 
hunting. If there is a cure, the inhabitants of the 
Queen Charlotte chain haven’t found it yet. They 
are few and the deer are many — many times too 
many. 

The situation in California is not as desperate as 
this, although the Mount Tamalpias Refuge in 
Marin County just across the bay from San Fran- 
cisco is heavily overcrowded, to the serious detri- 
ment of the gardens. As I have said, the survey 
indicated a base population in California of 1.1 to 1.5 
million deer. Since the range is overstocked, the 
state’s herds are relatively stationary. The annual 
crop of new additions is estimated to be between 
275,000 and 375,000. Of the total new additions, 
predators probably destroy 100,000. The actual 
kills reported by hunters were 57,000 in 1953; add 
to that about 18,000 for unreported take and for 
cripples who finally die, and you have a quota of 
75,000 killed by hunters. What then becomes of the 
balance of between 100,000 and 200,000? It is 
reasonably certain that they die of either starvation 


or disease, or a combination of both. In an un- © 


usually cold, wet winter and spring or a heavy 
fall of snow the mortality can rise to from 40 to 60 
per cent of the total herd. A prolonged drought can 
result in something like the same decimation. “The 
survivors are weak and puny from their experience, 
and their get is invariably sickly and often stunted 
in growth. 

Sportsmen must face up to this issue. Do we, for 
the sake of purée sentiment, wish to see our deer 
herds consistently on the downgrade, subject to 
periodic intervals of: semistarvation, victims of: 


infectious diseases, feeding the buzzards and car- ` 
rion-eating animals, all because of overcrowding 
and the lack of sufficient forage? 
Let us compare the hunter-success in western 
states where the protection of buck is not so 
stringent (Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and 
Washington) with Oregon and California where the 
buck laws are relatively strict. The average hunter- 
success in the first five is 53 per cent, ranging from a 
high of 75 per cent in Utah and Colorado to a low 
of 34 per cent in Washington. In Oregon the annual 
deer harvest hovers around 29 per cent, while in 
California it was 16 per cent in 1953. In states 
where bucks and does may. be shot, the deer popula- 
tion approximates the theoretical maximum for the 
carrying capacity of their respective ranges, whereas 
in California the maximum is overreached annually 
by nearly 200,000 head. And the situation in Cali- 
fornia is paralleled in most states where sentiment 
conflicts with reality. . 
Deer are actually a weed species under conditions 
of modern range management and usage. Nearly 
every state in the Union with an area that will 
accommodate deer has suffered enough bitter ex- . 
perience to bring this fact home. The appalling 
losses in Arizona’s Kaibab National Forest in the - 
winters of 1924 to 1929 are directly traceable to 
overpopulation and overprotection. The mule cleer 
herds on the Kaibab Plateau jumped from 4000 
in 1906 to 100,000 in 1924, only to fall disastrously 
in five years to the present 10,000 level, where they 
are likely to stay for a long time. For what reason? 
The basic forage plants have been so depleted that 
even this tithe of the former numbers is struggling 
for existence. All over the nation, areas where the 
harvesting of bucks is the only solution to the cleer 
problem are threatened with similar depletion. 
Today half the states are faced with the question 
of how to convince the hunter that deer are becom- 
ing their own worst enemies and are eating them- 
selves out of range and forage. It is a campaign 
against prejudice, custom, and blind sentiment. 
The urban hunter who makes an annual trip to 
his favorite grounds has little understanding of 
why his game seems smaller each year, with fewer 
and fewer good bucks. He blames this on scarcity 
rather than plenty, overhunting rather than too 
little, and bad management, which it is. But he 
never places the blame where it belongs, on himself. 
Tt is high time for the sportsmen of the nation 
to get together with their respective game com- 
missions to find a sound solution. No improvement 
in range management will do it, because unregulated 
deer populations will destroy more range than any 
public agency can afford to create. No lengthening 
of seasons will do it, since the buck kill has little 
relation to the spring crop of fawns. No increase in 
permissible kill will afford relief if legality is con- 
fined to bucks only. There seems to be but one an- 
swer. Does are deer. 
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Labor’s next objective is a guaranteed annual wage, a demand which according to LELAND HAZARD of Pittsburgh 


-would be ruinous were it applied across the board to all businesses. A lawyer who has taken an increasing re- 


sponsibility. in business management, a citizen public-minded and outspoken,.Mr. Hazard has been General 


Counsel and Vice President’ of the, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company since 1947, and a moving spirit of the 


Allegheny Conference on Community Development, which has done so much to revitalize the once Smoky City. 


CAN WE AFFORD A GUARANTEED WAGE? 
by LELAND HAZARD 


DER our American system of free enterprise 
l | —the process which feeds, clothes, and 
_/ houses all of us — the enterpriser gets some 
funds together; buys land, buildings, machines; 
employs people; makes something which people 
need — shoes, nails, soap, a Rolls-Royce — and 
then sells the product for enough more than it 
cost him — a profit — so that he can. repeat the 
process. You may wade through the books from 
Adam Smith to Mill to Keynes but you will not 
escape from these fundamentals, the chief of which 
is that when the product is sold it must bring more 
. than it cost if the enterprise is to continue. 
There is another fundamental in any economy in 


which people are free to make choices. The product ` 


must be one which people want and the price one 
which people can and will pay. Few people can pay 
the price of a Rolls-Royce; so the Model T Ford- 
became the first motorcar to find a million buyers 
in one year. In either case the manufacturer’s 
cost was below the selling price; otherwise both the 
Rolls and the Ford would have passed into the limbo 
of the hundreds of automobile names of the for- 
gotten past. Where are. the Stutz, the Winton, 
the Peerless, the Pierce-Arrow? Buried in the grave- 
yard of costs too high.for the price people would pay. 

The economic order does not invariably provide 
rewards for individual enterprise, however willing 
and energetic. During the grim period from 1930 to 
1935 I handled the legal aspects of a good many 
Middle Western foreclosures of residential, business, 
and farm mortgages held by insurance companies. 
My law practice had made me’ something of a 
specialist in sick business, and I took more than 
one previously prosperous enterprise into the courts 
for liquidation or reorganization. I realized then 
that not every man, however good his morals, his 
ability, and his willingness to work, could be the 
master of his own fate.. 
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Oné day my wife, whose capacity to notice the 
fall of a sparrow is scarcely less than that of the 
biblical deity, described all she had read in the face 


of a man turned away from a construction job — his 


newspaper-wrapped lunch unneeded, for there was’ 
no market for his energy and skill. She thought, 


as shé passed, of the other wife, awaiting the news 


of the uneaten lunch, the unneeded skill. 
To cushion the worker against a slump in the 


- demand for his services, we have devised our Social 


Security system, with its provisions for unemploy- 
ment compensation. -But labor leaders feel that we 
should do more. They want industry to provide a 
guaranteed annual wage. Nowa guaranteed annual 
wage becomes a problem only when people are 
unable or unwilling to buy enough products to keep 
at work all of those who are making the products. 

When there is full employment, workers get wages. 
fifty-two weeks in the year. 

A guaranteed annual wage is money paid by an 
employer to people for all or some part of a year 
in which they are not making products. The pay- 
ments are part of the manufacturer’s cost and hence 
part of the consumer’s cost. If the manufacturer 
has ten employees but work for only eight, he must 
nevertheless recover in the price he gets for his 
product the payments he makes to his employees for 
hours they did not work, or he must go out of busi- 
ness. This is true of any employer, whether he has 
ten or ten thousand employees. 

We now have statistics which were not andily 
available prior to the nineteen-tHirties, and with 
these statistics it is easy to prove the impossibility 
of the guaranteed annual wage. Indeed, the proof 
comes by looking at three popular fallacies: 1) cor- 
porate executives take too much, 2) stockholders 
take too much, and 8) corporations hold back too 
much. For a minute we will assume that these 


‘criticisms are valid and limit all salariés to $10,000 
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per: annum (Franklin D. Roosevelt would have për- 
mitted $25,000), forbid the paying of any dividends 


to stockholders, and take away all earnings retained. 


by corporations. In the year 1951 — a year of high 
earnings and profits — these confiscations would 


have produced a fund sufficient to carry all workers. 
(some 60 million) in a period of unemployment for 


only about seven and a half weeks. ` 


Of course such a scheme would be ruinous, We 


could never pull managerial skills from the rank 


and file with a.ceiling on compensation incentives; 


people would not invest their savings in industry 
if there were no dividends (and so there would be 
no funds for new enterprise and new jobs); cor- 
. porations without the power to plow back earnings 
into new and better machines would: collapse and 
grass would in truth grow in the streets. Even if 
the fancied pot of gold could somehow be confis- 
cated, we could pay an annual wage for only one 
year to only 15 per cent of all workers. Here we 
have the true. measure of the inability of American 
industry to guarantee an annual wage to the total 
work force. By wrecking itself, our industrial Sys- 
tem could pay for only one year the average annual 


wage to about 9 million unemployed persons. There ` 


are at present approximately 62 million employed 
workers in the United States. 

The workers themselves have questioned its prac- 
ticality. Last February, the Public Opinion Index 
put this survey question: “The CIO has proposed a 
plan. where the company pays an employee while he 
is laid off. The employee would get three quarters 
of ‘his regular weekly pay, including state unem- 
ployment compensation. Do you think a plan like 
this would be practical for companies throughout 
business and industry, or not?” . Of the workers who 
answered, 50 per cent said not, and gave as the’chief 
reason a question: “Could companies afford it?” 

Some labor leaders may say that even so they will 
have the guaranteed annual wage, for their people 
regardless of its impossibility in all segments of 
the total work force. But this discrimination would 
not, long, be tolerated; and as the pressures for ex- 
tension mounted, smaller enterprise would. be the 
first to sink under the weight of costs too high for 
the prices people would pay. 


A short time ago I asked a highly placed corpora- 


tion executive, “What do you think of the guaran- 
teed annual wage?” He replied, “We are against 
it.” And theré the conversation ended. But nothing 
is to be gained by refusing to talk about an idea 
which has been floating around for so long. The 
first guaranteed annual wage was incorporated in a 
labor contract as long ago'as 1894. The three classic 
cases are all more than twenty years in practice — 
although significantly they are not ‘called, and are 
not in fact, a guarantee to pay all workers on the 
rolls all or any portion of their rates whether or 
not there is work ‘for them to'do. .The plans of 
the Procter & Gamble Company, George A. Hormel 


~& Company, and the Nunn Bush Shoe. Company 


vary sharply-in detail, but each involves. either a 
stabilization of production or a leveling of individual 
earnings so that peaks and valleys are avoided; and 
for substantially all employees who. have been!:on 
the rolls for a reasonable time, annual earnings are 
relatively constant.’ 

All three of thése plans stress coöperation; di 
teamwork between management and labor; all grew 
from a strong impulse on the part of management 
and labor to avoid the uncertainty and insecurity of 
irregular employment. Not that the managements 
of those companies expected to make less profit. 
Quite the contrary. Their published statements 
show them to be as hardheaded as the next business- 
man, 

Outstanding i in ‘the record of oy three classic: 
cases is the codperation of the workers. All three. 
of these now firmly established cases of highly 
stabilized employment and annual earnings were 
initiated by management. They did not ensue from 
blunderbuss demands of unions in the face of the 
facts of economic life, but rather from highly moti- : 
vated managements searching for a way to an 
apparently impossible goal and finding ee : 
willing to aid in the search: 


| 2 
Ler us take a quick look at'some deeply entrenched 
labor practices which stand in the way of guaranteed 


‘annual work. Dr. George W. Taylor, Chairman of 


thé War Labor Board in World War IJ, has pointed 
out that under a guarantee of annual work the em- 
ployer would purchase labor wholesale rather than 
retail, In other words, industry would purchase 
for a year in advarice what would amount to’ an 
inventory of labor. Management, confronted ‘with 
the necessity of utilizing that inventory, and with 
the fluctuations which occur in ‘most businesses, 
would need many changes in the rules. 

The present labor contracts are the development 
of fifty years of bargaining based upon the assump- 
tion that men are to be employed by the hour and 


- disemployed instantly when ‘a particular job runs 


out. The habits of mind of management as well as 
of workers are Keyed to this assumption. Because 
the job of the individual worker may terminate at 
almost any moment, numerous deeply vested inter- 
ests for the protection of that job. have been built 
into labor contracts. 

Take seniority, for example. Under present is 
not only is the older worker —.“the man with the 
whiskers” as he is often called — protected from the 
longer layoffs, but also he is protected in his claim 
to_periods of work sometimes as short as an hour 


or less. Several men may be transferred from: ‘one 


job to another so that those with the most seniority 
keep working. Such transfers may.involve placing 
men on jobs for which they have inadequate ex- 
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perience or competence. Under such circumstances 
the union may maintain that seniority must super- 
sede competence and demand that management 
furnish an experienced person to train the inex- 
perienced man. To many readers this will sound 
absurd. But to the worker it seems reasonable. 
He is hired by the hour. Therefore he demands 
every possible hour of work. The younger men 
willingly concede the claim to the older. Seniority 
is a fetish to which efficiency must yield — and the 
consumer pays the cost. 

Take another case — reclassification or combina- 
tion of occupations. Workers have built up very 
careful protections for their specific jobs. I offer 
a somewhat simplified illustration. If a man has 
been walking ten feet north and’south and at each 
extremity making ten vertical movements with his 
right hand, that is a job. Then comes a new prod- 
uct. To make it, the man must walk five feet north 
and south and five feet east and west to make the 
same number of identical motions. The union may 


assert that this is a new Job — one which requires a 


different rate of pay—or may assert that the 
north-south passage is one job and the east-west 
passage another job, so that two men instead of one 
must be employed, even though the total energy 
output:is not increased and even though each of 
the men must be idle half the time. Substantial 
production is lost while new rules are worked out. 
This adds cost, and again the consumer pays, But 
to the worker this job sanctity seems reasonable. 
His job lasts by the hour. Only by protecting the 
job integrity can he gain the maximum pay oppor- 
tunity for that job. 

There are great numbers of major rules‘and vast 
numbers of minor conditions which have been de- 
veloped for the protection of the individual worker 
who: does not know at sunrise whether his job and 
his pay will continue beyond sundown. Would 
-workers and their unions alter these rules and con- 
ditions so that management could employ labor 
efficiently by the year rather than by the hour? 
That is one of the questions. 

On the other hand, management would have to 
make considerable changes in customary attitudes 
and habits to effect the stabilization of production 
which is éssential to steadier pay. Often industrial 
management says smugly, The customer is king — 
how can.we level off production when the buying 
habits of customers are uneven? Phrases like “sea- 
sonal fluctuations” and “inflexible demand” are 
given a sanctity into which no one may inquire. A 
sales manager rushes in with some carload orders 
and demands immediate delivery. Few production 
managers have the courage to suggest that the 
salesmen might have sought customer codperation 
in planning for more uniform buying. Even fewer 
corporation officials would turn down the business 
rather than. effect a purely temporary expansion of 
the labor force. But if they all stopped to think 


about it — and they do at times — the corporation 
president, the sales manager, the production man- 
ager, and the customer would be a little ashamed 
of their assumption that labor must always be 
waiting in the wings ready to rush onto the scene 
whenever demand takes a seat and claps its hands. 

The worker asks, Shall I buy a house, a car, an 
encyclopedia, a season ticket for the symphony, or 
plan a vacation trip? Asks whom? The produc- 
tion manager will tell him to ask the sales manager 
and the sales manager will tell him to ask the 
customer. But the worker wonders whether a sys- 
tem which he fundamentally respects has to be 
quite so casual about his quest for more security. 

It all comes down to this: steadier industrial 
work on an annual basis might be provided for 
a substantial percentage of our people if, under the 
guidance of top management, production engineers 
and salesmen should coéperate to convert customers 
to the habit of more level buying, and if unions 
and workers would agree with management to con-. 
vert work-and-pay rules from an hourly to an an-. 
nual basis. Cynics in both management and labor 
will shout,.Too many ifs! But the will to do is the 
first essential. 

I am not unaware of the business cycle as a factor 
in all this. But I have seen too many guesses go 
wrong to accept the business cycle as an excuse 
for no planning for stable work opportunities. 

On the management side the public relations, 
advertising, and sales skills which convert women 
buyers from high to low to no waistlines, men from 
razors to safety razors to electric razors, could be 
employed. On the labor side also some imagination 
is needed. Labor cannot have the best of two possi- 
ble worlds: on the one hand high hourly rates, tight 
seniority rules, and the like, and on the other hand 
a guarantee of fifty-two pay checks a year. If cap- 
ital is to employ labor for a full year, then the rules 
must assure a full year of production. 


3 . 
Somn of my readers are probably wondering why 
I have ignored the role of government. The real 


‘Issue, my critics will say, is adequate unemployment 


compensation financed by state taxation. At the 
present time about 80 per cent of industrial workers 
can receive. unemployment benefits of $25 to $35 
per week for periods of unemployment of twenty 
to twenty-six weeks. True, these benefits are less 
than half the actual average rate of annual earnings 
of industrial workers and they continue for half a 
year at the most. So a person unemployed for a 
year, even though his unemployment benefits are 
tax-free, must live on a quarter or less of his normal 
income. Some union leaders say that this is not 
right and that industry should supplement these 
state benefits by a guaranteed wage integrated with 
state unemployment benefits. 
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Possibly the demand on ‘industry for the guaran- 
tee is only a feint designed to force industrial sup- 
port for higher state benefits by legislation. But the 

‘state benefit presents even a greater problem than 
the employer guarantee. The state is not a party 
to the labor contract and therefore cannot bargain 
for the conditions by which the employer who 
contracts for a year’s production would get. it. 
Herein lies a difference of massive proportion. 

We have seen how trouble arises when an indi- 
vidual employer pays money for nonproduction. 
The cost of the products goes up and the consumer 


pays the increased cost. The result is exactly the 


same: when the state pays money for unemploy- 
ment, or nonproduction. Two consequences ensue 
here. First, since the payments, made by the state 
do not result in more goods, as when an employer 
pays money for wages, the payments are an in- 
flationary factor tending to drive prices higher. 
In 1914 I knew a carpenter whose grocery bill for 
a large family was $40 a month. Today for the same 
amount of food he would pay $115 — almost three 
times as much. World Wars I and II have con- 
tributed to this inflation but old-age pensions and 
unemployment compensation: have also played 
their part. Payments, whether by government or 
by employers,. which do not result in more goods or 
more facilities for the making of goods result in 
. higher prices. 

There is another principle which tends to defeat 
the purpose of unemployment.compensation fi- 
nanced by taxation. This is the principle that the 
purchasing power of money diminishes when taxa- 
tion takes more than a certain proportion of the 
fruits of labor. Economists do not agree upon 
where the limit is or upon the criteria for determin- 
ing the limit. But all economists will agree that in 
a nontotalitarian state there is some point at which 
the currency will be devaluated as a consequence of 
taxdtion. In America 28 per cent of our national 
product: is now taken by the several forms of 
local, state, and federal taxation. If this is not a 
red light, it is probably a flashing yellow. 

Just as we have found that in the case of cor- 
porations there is no pot of gold, so also the state 
itself, unless it is totalitarian and people are not 
free, is subject to automatic limitations upon the 
ability to make payments for nonproduction of the 
things by which people live. A moment’s reflection 
will show that this must be true; otherwise why 
would we not all simply vote ourselves adequate 
‘incomes to be paid by the state and spend the rest 
of our lives at fishing, symphony concerts, baseball 
games, or chess? 

No one would support this foolish proposal, but. it 
is not so readily seen that the difference between 
this absurdity and any payments for nonwork is 
only a matter of degree. Such payments invariably 
tend to be self-defeating, for no sooner are they 
made than they become inadequate because they 


increase the price of the necessities they are intended 
to provide. Hence a vicious circle ensues: payments 
for no work, higher prices, larger payments, still 
higher prices. Is there a way to stop the-spiral? 
People consume things relatively uniformly. The 
rate. at which ‘people use paper and ink, eat butter- 
and bread, wear out shoes, clothes, houses, and 
automobile tires, is not so unpredictable as our lazy 
minds suppose. To the extent that things are 


‘bought unevenly, despite their uniform rate of use, 


we have the finest techniques in all history — radio, 

television, newspapers, magazines, public relations, 

and advertising skills — to alter the habits: 
When machines make things evenly and uni- 


‘formly, the volume is greater, the cost is lower, 


and therefore the price can be lower. When 
people are working the machines uniformly and 
evenly, fewer people are required. Here is the heart 
of the problem. How many, people are really re- 
quired to work the machines? When that number is 
ascertained, plant by plant, when there is a balance 
between machine capacity and essential manpower 
and a balance between rate of production and rate 
of consumption, then a question like guaranteed 
annual wage sinks into relative unimportance. 
The steady, uninterrupted work of the machine 
means equally steady and uninterrupted ‚work and 
pay for that number of people who are needed. 
Have I begged the question? Is it not true that 
these propositions mean more unemployment? 
Have I not merely offered annual work to some 
people and deprived others altogether of work 


‘opportunities at the machines? Perhaps so, but I 


have identified the problem and have established 
that it will not yield to patent-medicine treatment. 

Our materialism has produced too much depend- 
ence upon industry. We fret about ways for indus- 
try or government to pay more human beings 
than are needed to tend the machines. Industry 
can give up some manpower for service in schools, 


churches, community activities, the arts and graces 


and services which give men the spiritual equip- 
ment to use things rightly: In the first seven months. 
of the year 1954 we paid in America $1.3 billion 
for unemployment benefits. Funds of this magni- 
tude applied consistently to education, to mention 
only one case, would open opportunities for many 


° a frustrated student who forsook the call to teach 


because only in industry, whether working or not, 
had he the best chance to secure his bread. Roose- 
velt, Truman, Eisenhower — all have committed 
government to alleviate the risks of unemployment. 
But they have committed government to a self- 
defeating task if only the crude technique of paying 
money to idle men and women is employed. 

It is quite possible that a people, committed as 
we are to the proposition that no sparrow shall fall,. 
must make payments which supplement the fruits 
of enterprise. The question is, Payments to whom, 
for what purposes? We have assumed that we can 
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achieve the fabulous ideal of a reasonably good life 
for everybody by paying a wage when the material- 


istic machine fails to pay it. This assumption I 


question. . 
A forest ranger skilled in the prevention of devas- 
tating fires, a national park guide devoted to the 


' lore of open spaces, a bass viol player in a munici- 


pally supported symphony, a highway patrolman 
commissioned to curb the involuntary suicides of 
speed demons — such a man, regularly employed, 
is likely to be a more buoyant citizen, a better 


spender for the products of the machine, than an’ 


idled machine worker on industrial relief. The 
Romans tried free corn and it did not work. Have 
we the wit to do it better? 


It is better for government to stimulate employ- 
ment in vital activities for the spirit of men than 


to subsidize the periodic idleness of materialism. 


Admittedly such payments by government would 
not produce material goods. But if they produced 
some poems, paintings, and songs to judge us by, 
we might, as the centuries pass in review, stand 
more proudly at.the final bar of judgment.. As 
things are going now we shall be able to offer only 
some slick models of gadgets, designed for creature 
comfort and petty pride, produced at costs too high, 
selling for too much to too few, because we could 
think of nothing better for industry or government 
to do than to pay money. to idle -people not to 
produce them. 
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BARE TREE 
by ANNE MORROW LINDBERGH 


ALREADY I have shed the leaves of youth, 
Stripped by the wind of time down to the truth 


Of winter branches. 


Linear and alone ci 


I stand, a lens for lives beyond my own, 
A frame through which another’s fire may glow, 


A harp on which another’s passion blow. 


Fa 


The pattern of my boughs, an open chart 
Spread on the sky, to others, may impart 

Its leafless mysteries that once I prized, 
Before bare roots and branches equalized; 
Tendrils that tap the rain or twigs the sun . 
Are all the same; shadow and substance one. 
Now that my vulnerable leaves are cast aside, 
There’s nothing left to shield, nothing to hide. 


Blow through me, Life, pared down at last to bone, 
So fragile and so fearless have I grown! 





“I was educated at the University of Chicago and at Radcliffe,” writes FRANCES WEISMILLER. “Since then, 
aside from two war years, I have trailed my husband around certain literary and academic circles, producing four 
children en route. Due to a patented secret process, which we will explain on receipt of $100,000 cash, two of these 
are ‘male and two female. With this money we plan to purchase the top of a hill, a Neutra house, six horses, 
three cows, forty hens, and two iridescent green Jaguars. My husband is a poet, a Milton scholar, and a teacher 


of creative writing. He didn’t write any of this.” 


THE MISBRO TREE 


by FRANCES WEISMILLER 
Io 


HEN we first went to live in Dey4 a goat was 

\ N tethered on the terrace just below our house 

to eat the lush January grass. But her time 

was near, and my children made her nervous, so 

Pablo took her to have her kids elsewhere. Pablo’s 

young black pig remained, in a pen`ten feet from 

our house. The goat might have caused as much 

nuisance if she had stayed, but she would have done 
so with more grace. 

The first time the pig got out, my seven-year-old 
girl shouted, “The pig! The pig! He’s in Pablo’s 
garden!” 

. I rushed out of the kitchen and leaned over the 


fence beside her, to see him laying waste the young - 


bean plants on the terrace below. I grabbed a stick, 
climbed over the gate, and hurried down the steps 
to head him out. “Sally, you run tó Pablo’s house 
and say ‘El cerdo—’” I searched for a word 
meaning “escaped,” but I didn’t know one — “El 
cerdo es abajo?” This meant, more or less, “The 
pig lives downstairs,” but it was the best I could do 
at the time. 

“I can’t remember all that,” Sally wailed. 

“< El cerdo es abajo, ” I repeated, batting at the 
pig’s neck. “Just yell, ‘El cerdo! El cerdo? Run!” 
I could hear her footsteps, but I was too busy to 
watch her go. My two younger children began to 
whimper. I glanced up, to see them flattened 
against the wire fence, staring at me round-eyed 
and worried. “Be quiet, Georgia,” I told the larger 
of the two. “You’re scaring the baby. I’m all right. 
Ive got a stiek.” . 


The pig made for the potato bed. I chased him . 


over toward the wall.. I didn’t know how easily he 
might become annoyed or how hard he could bite 
my bare legs or even whether he was likely to. I 
didn’t know enough to swat him on the nose. All 
I could do was scold him as if he were a dog and 


whack him on the side. For perhaps ten minutes 
we sparred nervously this way, and I was in grave 
danger of whatever a three-month-old pig can do to 
a grown woman. Meanwhile the children’s lunch 
burned on the charcoal fire. At last Pablo’s wife 
appeared, followed by her adolescent son. The two 


of them chased the pig up and down the terrace. 


Dozens of little plants lay trampled in their wake. 
Finally she caught the pig by one ear, which en- 
abled her to get hold of the other. The boy grabbed 
the hind legs. Together they dragged the shrieking 
animal up the steps and into the pen. She beat it 
with a stick and cursed it in Majorcan, and then, 
with a sullen nod in my direction, she left. The boy 
stayed long enough to put a big stone in the hole 
through which the pig had escaped. 

Antonia, who washed my dishes and floors, had 
appeared in the midst of this. She looked tight- 
lipped and said nothing until it was all over and we 
had started a second lunch. 

“La señora de Pablo no es muy simpatica,” she 
observed, and then said something I couldn’t under- 
stand. We resorted.to a mixture of Spanish, French, 
and telepathy through which I learned that Pablo’s 
wife had greeted Sally with a screech (in Majorcan 
— she knew Sally had a few words of Spanish): “It 
was you, you nasty little insect —-you let the pig 
out!” Then Antonia had intervened, snarling, 
“Why do you say that? You didn’t see it!” while 
Sally stood there understanding none of it. 

I say Antonia snarled because she must have. 
Majorcan —a form of Catalonian —is so nasal 
and harsh that any conversation sounds like a 
cat fight. But Antonia, like most of the people of 
Deya, was kind, gay, and peaceable. To-hear her 
say anyone was not simpatica gave me a turn. Up 
to this time I hadn’t noticed Pablo’s wife much, but 
now I began to pay attention. She was skinny 


of 
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(which is a bad sign in a grown woman in. Spain), 
with an insincere smile and a voice both earsplitting 
and unctuous. 

I liked her pig no-better. Majorcan pigs usually 
have two little dangling fingers of flesh under their 
chins, and this pig had dirty gray-black skin show- 
ing through his meager bristles. I was frightened of 
what he might. do to my baby if he got loose on the 
terrace;. pigs have been known to kill children. 


Originally I had been much pleased to give him our 


garbage, but for several days after this incident I 
felt tempted to send it to somebody’s chickens. 
Still, feeding the pig had become a habit, and to 
change would have been a hostile act (which is of 
course more serious than a hostile attitude). _ 

I had also a less presentable motive for feeding 


the pig. I wanted some of the fruit of the misbro | 
tree. My neighbor, Mr. Robert Graves, said it was _ 


my “tree — that it went with the house. I wasn’t 


so sure. The tree stood on the same terrace the pig 


had torn up. To be accurate, it belonged to the man 
in Valdemosa-.from whom I rented my house and 
from whom Pablo rented the land below it. But 
since misbros are of no money value, because they 
bruise and don’t keep and therefore can’t be 
shipped, no one would be coming all the way to 
Deya to pick these. 


Misbros are loquats, a yellow-orange smooth- 
skinned'fruit which grows in the part of California’ 
I come from. But my family never had a tree, and ° 


I had always yearned for one. It seemed to me that 


in return for my garbage, which was rich in banana - 


peels and sometimes even included a little sour milk 
(there is no refrigeration in Deyd), Pablo could 
well let me take what misbros I wanted — especially 
since he had access to several trees. 

Pablo had the local black market in soap and 
coffee and he was not noted for square dealing or 
generosity. But I rather liked him; he often stopped 
to play with my children when he came through on 


the way to his garden, and whenever I told him I. 


had run out of fuel and that the meat was in danger 
of spoiling if I couldn’t use the’ oven, he chopped 
wood or brought a sack of charcoal immediately. 
So I thought he would let me have the misbros, 
and one day he said that when they began to ripen 
he would pick out the good ones for the children. I 


remarked that I knew the fruit, meaning that I . 


should like to pick them myself. He may or may 
not have understood this; at any rate he repeated 
that he would pick them. 


2 


‘lege uncompromising green of the fruit began to 
waver; but it was a very slow spring, and though 
the tree stood against a south wall and would ripen 
early I watched week after week for a trace of 
yellow. Early in April I thought I saw it; but then 
came ten days of wind and rain, and even a shot of 


hail. After that we-had a few good- days, followed 
by another storm. 
I think the pig must have been very hungry. and 


.that he realized the ground was soft after the rain. 
At any rate he jumped the eight-or-ten-foot drop 
‘from his terrace and dug up half the potatoes. 


Antonia heard him at six-thirty in the morning. 
when she came to make my fire. I felt relieved that 
it was before Sally and Georgia were out of bed and 
open to suspicion. 

It was a Sunday. The Graveses, whose three 
children played with mine, came to drink coffee 
after lunch. Pablo was there working on a new 
fence for the pig’s run. The children spotted the 


misbros, which looked almost possible; Pablo kept 


his promise and picked ten of the least sour, and 
then we ordered the children away from the tree. 
It was at this point that Georgia appeared, carrying 
one of the potatoes the pig had dug up; and since 
there were five children wandering among the 
plants, it was natural for Pablo to tell Mrs. Graves 
that although he was not interested in the misbros, 
he was interested in his potatoes. This remark was 
plainly meant for me; but Majorcans are polite and | 
indirect in such matters. 

For the next two days I argued with my children 
and the younger Graveses to let the tree alone, 
threatened them with bellyaclies, and sat at the 


‘windy edge of the terrace to enforce the rule. 


Tuesday evening, after a day of full sun, I told 
Sally that by two the next afternoon there would 
be a few ready to eat. But when we arose next 
morning all the yellow ones were gone and only 
green ones remained. 

Mrs. Graves, remembering Pablo’s remark about 
not being interested in misbros, suspected boys. So 
two mornings later, when a few more misbros had 
turned quite yellow, I stationed Sally in a chair on 


the terrace, wrapped her-up in a blanket, gave her 
some bread and butter and a book, and went back 
‘to bed. Half an hour later Antonia brought me my 


coffee. I got up and fed and dressed the younger 
children, and took Sally her egg and her milk and 
an orange. At schooltime, when the menace of boys 
ceased, no one had.come near the tree. I looked at 
the fruit longingly, but I wanted to let the noon 
sun do its work. l 
Noon arrived, and Pablo’s wife came with her 
boy to feed the pig. They stood a moment on the 
steps, talking in Majorcan, and I suddenly felt, 
although I couldn’t understand them, that they 
were going to pick the tree. I couldn’t think what 


_ to do; I hurried into the house and poked the fire, 


and then went out again to look. They were picking, 
all right. I wailed “Oh!” and dashed into the 
kitchen and told Antonia. I was almost in tears — 
I had watched and wanted those misbros for so long, 
and kept the children away with such struggles; 
and I was also missing my husband (who was 
working i in England) and feeling my five months of 
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pregnancy. We went out to look. Every edible 
fruit was gone. 

“What a pity,” Antonia murmured; and’ she 
seemed extraordinarily sorry for me. 

It was particularly distressing because there was 
absolutely nothing I could do — Pablo’s wife was 
quite within her rights. No bargain had ever been 
made. I had been polite and -indirect, and fed the 
pig, and left the fruit to ripen, and now I had no 
misbros. Maybe she didn’t even know we wanted 
them. 

“She knew it perfectly well,” Mrs. Graves said 
that afternoon at tea. “People here don’t care 
about misbros; and Pablo has other trees. She 
probably did it just for spite.” 

It seemed to be the consequence and just reward 
of my not liking the woman and her pig. People 
know these things. I suppose pigs do too. 

But late that afternoon Antonia suddenly ap- 
peared with a dozen misbros, much fatter and 
sweeter than anything I should have had from “my” 
tree. I started to give the children four each, but 
Antonia stopped me. “You eat some,” she said 
very firmly. “You want them.” She made me eat 
three of them, and refused to take any for herself. 

They came from the priest’s old mother. “I said 
the Señora wanted them, and la madre del padre 
said. ‘But surely! Why not? She shall have them!’ 
and ran to pick these. But you must have them 
from that tree too,” Antonia added in the firm tone 
she had used before, 

Since I didn’t know the priest’s mother at all, this 
seemed extraordinarily generous, both of her and 
Antonia. I was deeply touched and grateful, and 
it was a sentimental moment. Deyá, enclosed down 
to the blue Mediterranean in its steep rocky crescent 
of mountains, with its blue sky and terraces of 
olive trees and the golden sunlight and clear air, 
seemed to me cousin to my home, but even lovelier. 
I could taste the ambrosial sweet-sour of the first 
fruit of spring. I gazed at “my” tree. Antonia was 
going to say to Pablo, as if it were her own idea, 
that since the Señora had fed the pig for three 
months, he really ought to give us the misbros. I 
might get them yet. 


3 4 


Bor what Antonia actually said was something 
quite different. She informed me next morning that 
she had met Pablo and told him I had carefully left 
all the nice ones to get nicer, and then his wife had 
come and taken them. This seemed to me a very 


odd approach, especially from Antonia, who is as. 


polite and indirect as any, and hates trouble. The 
next thing that happened seemed even odder. 
Pablo appeared at the door, haggard, worried- 
looking, and unshaven. (This last wasn’t odd — 
Majorcans don’t overwork their razors.) He caught 
me in my dressing gown, with my hair uncombed, 


but what he had to say seemed too important to be 
postponed for irrelevancies like that. He apologized 
profusely. By this time my Spanish was fairly 
fluent, but I couldn’t understand half what he said. 
Several times he repeated that his wife “knew 
nothing,” that the boy had begged his mother to 
get him some, and that I knew how children were. 
He assured me over and over that they wouldn’t 
pick even one more. I shouldn’t have known what 
to say if I had been able to say it in English; I 
mumbled, “No es importante; no es nada; muchas 
gracias,” and fled, clutching my robe about me with 
one hand and still holding my comb in the other. 

Whose misbros were they? I knew Pablo was 
only entitled to the produce of his own planting. 
So presumably he had no right to the misbros. 
But that didn’t mean that J had any right to them. 
Who the devil was I to object to his wife’s taking 
whatever she wanted? Or was it just that he was 
so used to apologizing for his wife’s disputes that all 
this hadn’t even occurred to him? Laboriously, I 
conveyed these thoughts to Antonia. At last she 
gave me a rather curious smile and stopped sweep- 
ing for a moment. “You can have whatever you 
want to eat; you just point to it. Me, I can’t; but 
you can.” 

I was horrified — I supposed she was speaking of 
the privileges of the upper class, to which tourists 
are assumed to belong. But she wasn’t. I had a 
right to the misbros, after all: in Spain, a pregnant 


.. woman must be given any food she wants. I asked 


whether this was a Franco law or an old custom. 
“Es custumbre. Otherwise, there would be so 
many damaged children. It would be very bad.” _ 
I still didn’t understand, so she told me about a 
woman who saw some sobrasada in a house she was 
visiting. Sobrasada is a red sausage of raw pork 
preserved by quantities of paprika. It sounds un- 
pleasant and dangerous, and, like the strong local 
olive oil, it doesn’t taste good to newcomers. But 


“when you have breathed Majorcan air for a few 


weeks, you suddenly find them both excellent. 
Sobrasada must be very rich in vitamins; and since 
it keeps for years, it can’t be an ideal home for 
bacteria. At any rate it is a staple food, if you can 
afford a pig in the first place, and this particular 
sobrasada was unusually good. The woman wanted 
it badly, but she didn’t like to ask for it. A few 
weeks later, when she “gave light” to her baby, its 
mouth was constantly open, as if it were always 
hungry. The midwife asked the mother what she 
had wanted to eat and not eaten, and then fetched 
a scrap of sobrasada from that particular house and 
rubbed it on the baby’s lips. The baby shut its 
mouth and was all right from then on. 

This was only the beginning of a collection of 
anecdotes which went on all through the floor wash- 
ing and bed making and laundry sorting. 

The custom was the same in the part of France 
where Antonia had worked as a girl. She had heard 
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of a baby. with ‘big raised strawberry, marks on one 
leg and one cheek, which-grew bigger and redder in 


strawberry season and went down the rest of the . 
year, because its mother had wanted strawberries 


and gone without them. 

. I wondered whether it was bad luck to refuse to 
give'a woman who was embarazada the food she 
wanted; in Spain’ you hear now and then of bad 
people who have been “castigated. by God” — 
usually by means of painful and incapacitating 
illness. Antonia was a littlé puzzled by this question 
at first; no one would do such a thing, since it was 
only necessary to give a tiny scrap of the food. 
Apparently it wouldn’t be bad luck, but the word 
would get around, and people would think very ill 
of anyone who did it. It was a serious matter. 
Pablo’s wife had come to Antonia’s house in a rage, 
asking why Antonia hadn’t told her I cared about 
those misbros. “F said it was because I didn’t want 
to talk to her,” Antonia reported; and then, seeing 
my amazement, “Better to tell the truth — and 
what, else was there to say?” 

She went on with her stories. The best came from 
Deyá itself, and I liked it-especially because I knew 
the priest, The priest was fat and friendly; he liked 
to try his impossible English on me. His opulence 
was enclosed in a long black cassock, and he wore a 


little round shaved: place on top of his round black. | 


head. His mother, whom I later met and thanked 
for her misbros, was even fatter and jollier, with all 
false upper teeth and all gold lower — an effect (in 
bare-gummed, ill-fed Dey&) most joyfully and de- 
liciously prosperous. 


The priest’s mother had told her story to Guia 


while she was collecting my misbros. One day, a 
little before the priest was born, she had seen a 
salad at a friend’s house. The lettuce was fresh 
from.-a particularly excellent garden and shining 
with oil. Her friend offered her some, but she was 
ashamed’ to have been caught staring at it and 
refused. All the rest of the day; wherever she went, 
she kept seeing that salad. When she went to bed 
she began to cry, she i it so badly, and she 
wept all night. “Es el mñ 


friend’s house. By this time the salad was wilted 
and dark and watery, and as she entered the yard 
her friend was throwing it into the rabbit hutch. 
To her friend’s horror, she snatched it away from 
the rabbits. Then she washed it and ate some. It 
tasted wonderful. When she had eaten only a little 
bit of it, she and the baby were satisfied. . Her 
friend insisted on making her a fresh salad exactly 
like the old one, and of course she had to eat it. But 
it didn’t taste like much. . 

' The misbros on the terrace ripened, dozen by 
dozen, At their, best they sometimes had the per- 
fume of pineapple, but they were variable; you 
could get a, sour-one that looked dead ripe. My 
tree — for now it was quite. mine — bore a good 


— the baby was mak- 
ing her cry. Early in the ome she went to her 


mary small, dry, sunburned fruit: the m 
exposure which made it one of the first to ripen also 
took the moisture out of the ground.. But they all 
tasted delicious to me, and those sheltered by the 
leaves were sublime. 

I could see, however, why my parents wouldn’t 
have a tree. The children spat gigantic seeds every- 
where. Antonia swept ours up two or three times a’ 
day and fed them to the pig, along with our dead 
vegetables and broken glass. (No one scrupled to 
throw anything at all to a pig; they said that if pigs 
didn’t know better there would be no pigs.) 

These seeds have tremendous vitality and will 
germinate and take root anywhere.: I suppose that’s 
another reason why my parents refused us a loquat 
tree. But the most objectionable thing about mis- 
bros is their effect on children’s insides, Until 
they’re so ripe they turn orange and drop into your 


hand, no one in Deyá ever. attributes an upset 


stomach to anything else. ‘They are supposed to be 
worst if you eat them with the sun still on them; 

unless it is twilight or a gray day. when you pick 
them, you have to wash the sun off. I still consider 
them the most desirable fruit in the world; and the 
best of all were from my dry little tree. They had a 
flavor which spoke to my soul. 

This was evidently a true pica. When I passedon 
Antonia’s tales to Robert Graves he told me that 
was the Spanish for what we call a pregnant 
woman’s whim, Mr. Graves sang me an old English 


. song about how Mary asked Joseph to pick her 


some cherries “for her child,” and he refused. The 
cherry tree bowed down its branches to her. Mr. 
Graves said the earliest source of the story was in 
the book of Pseudo-Matthew, and that Spaniards 
sometimes call a man they -hate — someone mean 
enough to refuse an unborn baby — Tio P épé (Uncle 
Joe) after Joseph. l 

My relationship to the pig mdbwed with the 
misbros.. One day Pablo took the pig away for an 
operation. “So that he will have no children,” 


Antonia said, confirming my guess. But- the pig was 


off convalescing for what seemed to me rather a 
long time; and he came back thin and subdued. One 
day when Sally said something uncomplimentary 
about him I pointed out what a dismal and lonely 
life he led, and was surprised to find myself really 
a little sorry for him. Then we noticed a wound 
with a stitch well up on his side; and I suddenly 


‘realized that he had been a she all the time. I 


picked her some misbros from my: tree — feeling 
that since she would never have a pica of her own, 


' poor thing, I would lend her mine. This access of 


benevolence did not survive the season of flies (I 
was Just upwind from the sty, and it was a cold 
morning when I couldn’t kill two hundred flies in 
my kitchen just by swatting), nor did it ever extend 
to-Pablo’s wife. .But while it lasted, and while the 
misbros lasted, there was a lovely mood in ae 
house. ; 
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. “Pondering the degree to which accident. could overturn the schemes opi wise 


men, Prince Bismarck, once concluded that there was a special providence 


for drunkards, fools, and the United States. Indeed there is much to be said for the argument that America has 


survived and grown strong by a miraculous streak of luck that, at one turning point after another, has directed 


fortune its way.” So writes Oscar Hannun, Professor of History at Harvard and author of The Uprooted, 
which won the Pulitzer Prize for History in 1951. This is the fourth in a series of five articles drawn from Mr. 
Handlin’s forthcoming book, which will be published in early spring under the Atlantic-Little, Brown imprint. 


WHY LEE ATTACKED 
by OSCAR HANDLIN. 


home from the English capital. He was 

tired. He wished the letter to be gay,. but a 
tone of despondency crept: into the phrases that 
described the events of the past few days. 


o` July ‘8, 1863, young Henry Adams wrote 


A round of festivities had left him little time for ' 


sleep. Each morning he went for a long ride in the 
park, worked a bit in the afternoon, then stayed out 
to dinner until late in the evening. On Tuesday he 
had been a guest at the most magnificent ball of the 
London season. 


But there-was.ever a bitter potion mixed in with’ 


the pleasuresome brew of which he drank. For it 
was not, after all, to be a gay blade that he had 
come to Great Britain. His mission was more seri- 
ous. Sent off to London with his father before seces- 
sion had led to war, he-had not the opportunity to 
bear arms himself. But fully as earnestly as those 
who stood in the ranks of the Army-of the Potomac, 
he was fighting for the safety of the Republic. 

Even before the opening shots had disturbed the 
calm of Charleston Harbor in April, 1861, it had 
been clear that diplomacy would play a weighty 


part in the efforts of Southern states to dissolve the. 


Union. Henry’s father, Charles Francis Adams, had 
been’ dispatched to London to foil the Southern 


quest for international aid. He knew that the 


European powers had. the strength to intervene 
decisively should they wish to. The mere recogni- 
tion of the Confederacy’s independence would open 
to it the resources of armaments, supplies, and 
money to resist indefinitely. This had been the cal- 
culation of the radicals who rushed the South to- 
ward secession. In their blindness, they imagined 
that they held in their grasp the one precious com- 
modity that would turn all the world to their will. 
.Cotton was king, they proclaimed, and-for its pos- 
session the great manufacturing nations of the Old 
World. would rush to curry favor with the Con- 
federacy.- 


The Southern statesmen whose hopes ran in this 
vein were not long in being sadly disabused. It was 
true, after a year or so of war, Britain began to 
suffer from a.cotton famine, and the factories of 
Birmingham and Manchester slowed the pace of 
their production. In France too the want of the 
precious staple created.a minor economic :crisis. 
But it was not over the question of cotton that 
Europeans were divided in their attitude toward 
the American war. Rather, they took sides because 
they ‘perceived that the war involved the whole 
future of the Republic and of the way of life it 
represented. s 

A fundamental proposition was being ee 


Could a-great nation survive and expand with its 


government in the hands of common people, or 
must it inevitably revert to some form of aristoc- 
racy? This was the question involved in the futuré 
of slavery or freedom in America. ‘This was also the 
question bound up in Lincoln’s denial that a state 
could secede and, of its. own accord, destroy the 
government established by the people of the United 
States. The task of the Adamses, father and son, 


was to make that question clear to the English. 


In some sectors of English society, the North 


found immediate sympathizers among men who . 


understood the relationship of the war to the cause 


of liberty. One of them was John Bright, a Quaker’ 
and-man of peace: A few years before, he had - 
_ spoken out boldly against the Crimean War. But 


in the American Civil War he saw issues that held 
him to the Union side. In the half century of his 
life, England had advanced with gigantic steps 
toward the modernity of mass production. Bright 
was not tired of change; rather he resented its slow- 
ness. He longed for improvements in political and 
social legislation equivalent to those taking place in 
technology. In the way were an outmoded aristoc- 


racy and a monarchy that had resolutely opposed 
- every step away from the past. But America seemed 
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to offer the opportunities denied by Britain. For 
America in its marvelous growth in every sphere 
was the living demonstration of what men could 
achieve without the cumbersome burden of worn- 
out institutions. 

A square-shaped man who customarily turned up 
in the House of Commons in plain dress, Bright was 
through and through a liberal, a democrat, and a 
republican. As:a member of Parliament from the 
industrial city of Birmingham, it required consider- 
able political courage and integrity on his part to 
argue for the cause of the Union, regardless of the 
: sacrifices that support of the North might entail 
for the profits of the textile companies and the 
wages of the millworkers on whose votes he was 
dependent. With him stood a large body of opinion 
in England, in France, and on the Continent. 

Numerous as they were, such men as Bright, 
Richard Cobden, and William E. Forster were not 
in power in 1861. For thirteen years the conserva- 
tives of the Continent had been in the ascendancy. 
The revolutions of 1848 had threatened to destroy 
the older order. In desperation, the ancient regime 
had closed ranks and struck back. The shattered 
nobility had reformed and accepted an alliance with 
the men of new wealth. The established churches 
and the monarchs, shaky from the fleeting night- 
mare of a throneless Europe, had joined the alliance 
which was now everywhere dominant. The Haps- 
burg Emperor, the Romanoff Czar, the Hohenzol- 
lern King of Prussia, stifled the Continent in re- 
action — shrewder and more flexible than in the 
past, but nonetheless determined to resist the new- 
ness of which the United States was the symbol. 


2 


Or THE alliance of reaction, the Emperor of France 
was the leading spokesman. Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte had come a long way since those days when he 
had shivered in the fields fighting with the Italian 
revolutionaries of 1831. He had gained a throne 
and lost ħis honor. A petty man, he had discovered 


in 1848 which was the winning side; and betraying , 


his comrades in arms, he had pulled himself to 
power by a succession of coups. His uncle’s great 
image he held constantly before him, yet he lacked 
the first Napoleon’s daring and resolution. 

Not infrequently Napoleon ITI was seized by the 
turncoat’s fear of having chosen the wrong cause. 
Lurking memories of discarded hopes from. time to 
time moved him to ruthless repression of the rem- 
nants of French liberalism. His secret police were 
active — even in the United States, where his spies 
kept watch over the agitation of radical refugees 
and labor leaders. For Louis Napoleon had dis- 
turbing recollections of the New World. He had 
crossed the Atlantic as a fugitive, and with his own 
eyes he had seen the growing power of the young 
Republic and the vigorous spirit that attached its 


people to democracy. Better than any of the other 
crowned heads of Europe, he understood the menace 
of Americanism to the old. order. | 

Incessant fright of the future also drove Napoleon 
ITI to seek security in a dynastic marriage. Fearful 
lest power be snatched from him, he imagined that 
he could plant his roots back in an imperial past by 
marrying a princess from one of the oldest limes in 
Europe, even if but from an obscure branch of it. 
After 1853 a queen of Spanish origin reigned by his 
side in the palace of the Tuileries. 

Eugénie de Montijo was the last blossom of the 
court of Madrid. For a century that court had 
been the scandal of Europe — thoroughly selfish, 
completely immoral, and dedicated to no larger in- 
terest: than gratification of the whims of the royal 
family and its courtiers. Even now rumor linked the 
queen of Spain in a love affair with a pianist. This 
was the atmosphere in which Eugénie had grown 
up, vain and selfish, carefully guarding her honor, 
which was the price of a good marriage, and credu- 
lous to the point of superstition. In Paris she 
imagined that she was surrounded by enemies of 
all sorts, and embarked, in the time-honored tradi- 


, tion of her house, upon a career of intrigue. Of the 


Americans and all they représented, she disapproved 
in any case; but in addition family reasons made 
her hostile to the Republic. 

It was inevitable that Louis Napoleon and 
Eugénie should cook up an extravagant scheme for 


restraining republicanism even in the New World. 


They had taken under their wing a simple young 
Austrian archduke, whom they had singled out as’ 
emperor of Mexico. The venture was not only in- 
tended to create an empire in the New World; 
it would also aid French business interests and sus- 
tain the Catholic Church, then under attack in 
Mexico. Unfortunately, no statesman in the gov- 
ernment in Paris had ability or courage enough to 
point out the disastrous flaws in the plan. 
Reassured by promises of French support, with 
an entourage and an army supplied by Louis Na- 
poleon, Maximilian in 1863 assumed the crown and . 


-prepared to go in person to govern his new domain. 


He had the support of the local conservative polit- 
ical clique in Mexico City. But most of his subjects 
were violently hostile. Imperial authority did not - 
extend beyond the limits of the capital, and the 
provinces were torn by full-scale revolts. Further- 
more, it was altogether clear that the United States 
would not recognize him; and while the Republic 
was for the time being in tumult at home, it promised 
to give him its attention the moment that its 
domestic distractions ended. For Napoleon and 
Eugénie the potential threat from the North to 
the empire was an additional motive for desiring 
the failure of the Union forces and the permanent 


` division of the United States. 


From the first, therefore, France was ready to 
aid the South. But it was not free to act without 
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the agreement of England. Napoleon had too many 
irons in the fire to embroil himself in overseas com- 
mitments without the assurance ‘that the British 
Navy would be friendly. 


3 


Ix ENGLAND a substantial body of conservative 
opinion favored the South and disunity. Tories who 
had not forgotten 1776 viewed with joy the collapse 
of the American experiment. Others considered 
the United States the source of the insidious repub- 
licanism and democracy that now threatened their 
own society. “The vaunted democracy,” sneered 
Blackwood’s, dragged from “his proper. obscurity 
an ex-rail-splitter” and put “its liberties at his 
august disposal.” Under British institutions, the 
magazine boasted, neither he nor any of his cabinet: 
could have emerged “from the mediocrity to which 
nature had condemned them, and from which pure 
democracy alone was capable of rescuing them.” 
In the House of Commons and the House of Lords a 
majority favored the Confederacy and awaited a 
strategic opportunity for expressing that preference. 

The final decision, however, rested with Queen 
Victoria’s ministers. Three members of the British 
cabinet were in a position to affect the critical 
decision. The first was Lord Palmerston, the Prime 
Minister, an old hand at politics, who was now in 
his seventies and who could look back with satisfac- 
tion on an eventful career. All his life he had found 
it advantageous, and even amusing, to play the role 
of the wily diplomat not bound by usual standards. 
Yet in actuality he had always been attentive to 
“popular impulses; and like his old master, Canning, 
he had taken the liberal side in foreign ‘affairs and 
been friendly to the Americans. 

With the two other most powerful members of 
the ministry, Palmerston had frequent fallings out. 
At the head of the Foreign Office in 1861 stood Earl 
Russell, who was approaching seventy. The noble 
earl was known to Americans as a liberal, for his 
name was associated with the great reform measures 
‘of the 1830s and 1840s. Yet. he had no real taste 
for the role into which he had been forced by the 
exigencies of party politics. Time and again he 
found himself on the popular side against his will. 
The Foreign Secretary was perfectly willing to 
recognize the South, and in December, 1861, had 
composed: an ultimatum which, had it been dis- 
patched, might well have led to war with the United 
States. Cooler heads had averted the crisis, but. 
Russell continued to believe that the Union divided 
would make Britain stronger everywhere in North 
America. Such an outcome would free Canada 
from the threat of the expanding Yankees and would 
increase commercial opportunities in the South and 
in the North. Both regions would be dependent on 
England, which could then PO one off against the 
other. 


William Gladstone’s calculations led'to the same 
conclusion. Gladstone never outlived the conserva- 
tism that had once led him to proclaim himself _ 
“an out-and-out inequalitarian.” This devout be- 
liever in an established crown, church, and aristoc- 
racy disliked the United States and was an earnest 
sympathizer with the South. . 

For the moment, the British cabinet hung back; ' 
it hesitated to take steps that would outrage liberal 
opinion at home. Furthermore, Charles Francis 
Adams had let the English know in no uncertain 
terms that the United States would bitterly resent 
any expression of sympathy in behalf of the Con- 
federacy. Through the first year of the war, there- 


` fore, Her Majesty’s Government was cautious. It 


recognized the South’s belligerency, but not its na- 
tional independence. It gave no official, direct 
support to the rebels, yet it permitted their agents 
to operate openly in the British Isles. 

The crisis: approached as 1862 drew to a close. 
Union defeats in the Peninsular Campaign and the 
Second Battle of Bull Run had only partially been 
offset by the victory at Antietam. There seemed no 
reason to expect that the South would ever be 
crushed. In October, at Newcastle, Gladstone 
announced that Jefferson Davis had made a nation. 

But Palmerston’s deliberateness held the English 
back. He would not be hastened by colleagues he 
disliked and distrusted.’ Yet, in December, 1862, 
another Union defeat at Fredericksburg brought 
the point of intervention closer. Napoleon JI, 
emboldened, proposed mediation and was rebuffed 
by the United States. He now awaited the nod of 
assent from London to proceed to more active steps 
on behalf of the Confederacy, which, for its part, 
had indicated it would support the Mexican empire. 

Meanwhile, in Britain’s shipyards, the Lairds 
were building a pair of rams and a cruiser to join 
the Alabama and the Florida, which were already at 
sea, creating havoc in the American merchant and 
whaling fleets. (Two hundred and fifty Yankee: 
ships were to go to the bottom under their guns.) 
Charles Francis Adams had protested that the rams 
were warships, and ought not to be transferred to 
the Confederacy. Yet shrewd men in London and 
Richmond had no doubt that somehow the ships 
would find themselves under the Stars and Bars 
and under the command of Confederate captains. 
In any case, a loan successfully floated by the Con- 
federacy had just then yielded the means for paying: 
for these ships and other supplies. 

As London moved into,the summer season de- 
scribed by Henry Adams, the timè was ripe for a 


' final effort to assure English recognition of the 


Confederacy. It was only necessary, through some 
dramatic demonstration, to show the North the 
futility of further fighting and at the same time to 
demonstrate to Europe that the South could not be 
conquered. To that objective the best military 
minds of the Confederacy: were turned. | 

| 

| 
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On the surface of things, two years of fighting had 
hardly changed the situation of 1861. The Confed- 
‘eracy had successfully beaten off the attacks upon 
its capital. It had suffered losses in the West, but 
these had not affected its center of power. Even in 
the remote regions of the South, the Confederacy 
could still strike back; only recently it had retaken 
‘Galveston from the Yankees. Secure on the de- 
fensive, the Confederacy had no doubt that it could 
resist indefinitely. 

This defensive posture, however, was irksome to 
those who shaped the military policy of the South. 
President Jefferson Davis longed for the decisive 
moment that would establish the permanence of 


the Confederacy. He wished to be finished with `’ 


the burdensome expenses of war and free to lead 
the new nation toward the romantic destiny he en- 
visioned for it. If only the energies of the new state 
were not squandered before then, peace brought 
by some single decisive blow would justify secession. 
= This also was the desire of the Commander in 
Chief of the Army of Virginia. Ever since he had 
resigned his commission in the Army of the United 
States to take command of the Confederate forces, 
Robert E. Lee had remained on the defensive. On 
the familiar ground of Northern Virginia he had 
brilliantly frustrated the successive Union stabs at 
Richmond. But he was weary of being attacked, 
weary of seeing the battle rage back and forth 
across the lovely landscape he cherished. He knew 
what the war was costing his people; and he knew 
also that there would be no end to it in this in- 
terminable, bloody beating off of one thrust after 
another from the North. 

In any case, it was not thus that he saw himself 
—~ ever parrying, ever waiting for the enemy, and 
with no power of initiative. He had preferred that 
other war in Mexico, in 1846—a war of long 
marches and daring assaults. An inner image of 
himself flickered frequently in his thoughts — the 
vision of a gallant leader riding forward. No doubt 
it was that vision which, at a review on June 8, led 
him impulsively to put his horse Traveller at a 
gallop, to ride wildly three miles forward and three 
miles back. 

What Lee wanted was some decisive feat that 
would bring a satisfying peace to the South. Again 
and again his mind came back to a daring idea. As 
the spring of 1863 drew to a close, his resolution was 
fixed. Determined to believe in its success, he 
minimized the risks involved and persuaded himself 
and the government that his strategy was feasible. 

The problem before him, he thought, “resolved 
itself into a choice of one of two things — either to 
retire to Richmond and stand a siege, which must 
ultimately have ended in surrender, or to invade 
Pennsylvania.” Of the two he preferred the latter. 
He would abandon the defensive and strike boldly 
at the heart of the North. It would not be difficult 
to confuse the Union Army at a time when it was 


still leaderless. McClellan was discredited. Lee 
could sweep to the left of the mountains directly 
toward the interior of Pennsylvania. Only forty 
miles away, waiting to be taken, was Harrisburg. 

From the strictly military point of view, the 
strategic utility of the move was questionable. 
This region was not vital to the economy of the 
North, and the attack might not seriously disturb 
the Union armies. But the psychological value of 
the plan was incalculable. Northern morale, al- 
ready shaken by heavy drafts of men and by the 
financial sacrifices of the war, would collapse. The 
Democratic governors of the Northern states would 
be bolstered in their growing discontent with Re- 
publican administration. Dissension would spread. 
The Yankees would at last perceive the futility of 
continuing the long struggle. Most important of all, 
the seizure of the capital of one of the great North- 
ern states -—— not guarded as Washington was — 
would be the convincing demonstration.to friends of 
the South throughout Europe that the Confederacy 
was unbeatable. Such a stroke would in short 
order earn the recognition so eagerly desired. 


4 


Ox JUNE 3, General Lee began to move his splendid 
force toward the Shenandoah Valley. The Union 
Army, uncertain of his intentions, took up a dila- 
tory pursuit. Following the line of the Shenandoah, 
Lee moved slowly northward, keeping the moun- 
tains between him and the Federal troops. At the 
middle of the month he crossed the Potomac, and 
by the 23rd his advance forces were in Pennsylva- 
nia, approaching Chambersburg in the Cumberland. 
Valley. 

At this juncture Lee suffered his first loss, al- 
though he would not for two weeks realize its im- 
portance. He sent the main body of his cavalry, 
under J. E. B. Stuart, off on one of its sweeping 


‘raids through Maryland. Finding the road to 


Washington almost open, Stuart was tempted to 
approach to within four miles of the Federal capital. 
In that act of useless daring, he was separated from. 
Lee’s main army. 

Meanwhile, the whole of Lee’s army had marched 
into Pennsylvania, and his advance force was now 
only twenty miles from Harrisburg. By the end of 
June the Confederates were’ within ten miles of the 
Pennsylvania capital. | 

Lee prepared for the decisive battle. He could not 
advance further north; for without his cavalry he 
had no idea of the whereabouts of the Union Army. 
From a spy behind the Yankee lines, he learned that 
the Federals under a new commander, Meade, had 
crossed the Potomac after him. But, he confessed, 
“Ido not know what to do without General Stuart, 
the eye of the army.” Undecided, he therefore 
pitched camp along the eastern slope of South 
Mountain near Cashtown and, with his rear pro- 
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tected, waited for the opportunity to resume his. 
advance. . 

There he seemed likely to stay, because the Union 
Army was not in a position to launch an aggressive 


attack. It had just suffered one of its periddic | 


changes of command, as George Gordon Meade 
replaced “Fighting Joe” Hooker. Meade was a man 
of extravagant, caution — as the next week would 
prove. He had no intention of leading his army into 
an attack that might be as disastrous as those that 
had overwhelmed his predecessors in the command. 
He took a position behind Pike Creek in Maryland 
and waited for Lee to attack him. On the last day 
of June, 1863, the two armies rested in the lovely 
rolling countryside that would soon be stained by 
their blood. 

Lee then had no fixed plan of operations, for 
Stuart’s cavalry had still not rejoined him, and he 
was uncertain as to just where the Army of the 
Potomac would turn up. He had to choose between 
the- alternatives of retreating back down the valley 
of the Cumberland and the Shenandoah, and of 
advancing on to Harrisburg. Either course was 
risky in the absence of accurate information as to 
Meade’s whereabouts. Of necessity he decided to 
stay where he was and to await the outcome of 
events. . 

Then a chance encounter precipitated the deci- 
sive battle that neither Lee nor Meade was seeking. 
Advancing into enemy territory, the Confederate 
commanders had looked with envy upon the 
pleasant towns as yet untouched by war. The neat 
homes and well-stocked shops offered a poignant 
contrast with the country they had left behind. 
For the soldiery it was worse. Ill-equipped and: 
short of supplies, they had come into a region 
abounding in goods of every sort. On the 28th, 
Lieutenant General Early had laid the town of 
York under the tribute of cash and shoes. Else- 
where marching soldiers snatched the hats from 
the heads of civilian bystanders to shield themselves 
from the hot June sun. Now, as they waited, mo- 


mentarily idle, they thought of fitting themselves. 


out even better. 

Ten miles from the Confederate encampment was 
the thriving town of Gettysburg,’a regional market 
center. On June 30, part of General A. P. Hill’s 
division drifted down to see whether they could 
replenish their stock of boots there. Marching 
alertly on the hot summer roads, they approached 
the Lutheran seminary on a hill just west of the 
little town: There, by surprise, they came upon the 
advance guard of the Army of the Potomac, Bu- 
ford’s cavalry division. So began the four-day bat- 
tle that would, in a longer perspective, determine 
the fate of the Confederacy and the Union. 

Drawn into the conflict unexpectedly, each com- 
mander committed himself slowly to the decisive 
struggle. On July 1 the Confederates drove the 
Union forces through the town of Gettysburg and 


southward into the open fields. There the’ two ` 


‘forces took positions on opposing ridges that com- _ 


manded the main road back to the South. Their 
names would acquire heart-rending familiarity in 
the memories of survivors and of the kin of those 
who died there — Seminary Ridge where Lee rested, 
and Cemetery Ridge where Meade drew the Fed- 
eral forces together. 

At this point Lee took the offensive. He did so 
against the strong opposition of his senior corps 
commander, Longstreet. But Lee knew that he 
could no longer afford to wait. He could only attack 
or withdraw; and to withdraw was to abandon all 
hope for the dramatic blow that would bring peace 
out of an interminable war. The only chance lay in 
a desperate attack, at whatever odds and against 
whatever difficulties. 

On July 2 came the first of the great lunges against 
the entrenched Union defenses. This was an unco- - 
ordinated movement aimed at the flanks of the 
Union line. The Southerners advanced, in the 
north, up the slopes of Culp’s Hill; in the south, 
through the Peach Orchard and across the rocks of 
the Devil’s Den. For a brief hour Lee’s men held 
the heights; then they were driven back by Federal 
reinforcements. 

On July 3 came the second, climactic assault. 
An: indecisive struggle at the southern end of the 
ridge occupied the morning; then it subsided and 
quiet fell across the torn battlefield. Thirty thou- 
sand casualties had already been carried away. In 
his headquarters northwest of the battlefield, Lee 
with increasing desperation pondered the alterna- 
tives of advance and retreat. His hopes mounted 


. with each onward surge, and he refused to let them 


fall with each withdrawal that followed. 

Already Lee had determined that if he could not 
turn his enemy’s flanks, he would stake all in a dar- 
ing thrust at the very heart of the Union position. 
In the quiet hour, as noon passed, he prepared to 
throw fifteen thousand men against Cemetery 
Ridge in a supreme effort to break through and 
destroy Meade’s army. Longstreet, knowing the 
desperate odds against them, argued to the point of 
insubordination for a retreat. But the gray man on 
the gray horse would not surrender his dream of 
victory. 

Thus across the torn fields the men advanced, in 
the long lines of'a charge, the bright banners dot- 
ting the green fields with color. They came eager 
and confident, spurred on by the rebel yell of the 
Old South that was to die with them that afternoon. 

They had gone halfway across the fields, some 250 
yards, and still had met no opposition. Then, as 
they crossed the Emmitsburg Road and approached 
the slopes of the ridge, the Union artillery opened a 
murderous fire on them. A fence and beyond it a 
stone wall halted the Confederates just long enough 
to frame them as a perfect target for the Yankee 
marksmen. Yet the suicidal attack continued, 
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carrying a few survivors to the very crest of the 
ridge. But the decimated group who made it found 
the ground impossible to hold. The Union troops 
closed in about them, and the handful who had 
stormed the ridge were shot down or captured. 
The main Confederate force retreated to its base. 
In the brief engagement, twenty-seven generals had 
fallen and thousands of their men. 

Lee had come forward to the line of battle and 
met the retreating remnants of his shattered divi- 
sions. “This has been my fight,” he told General 
Pickett, who led the charge, “and upon my shoul- 
ders rests the blame.” The commander readied his 
men for the counterattack that did not come, and 
took stock once more of the situation. 

On July 4, Lee was still in position weighing the 
possibilities for a further attack. Then at last, that 
evening, he yielded to the facts. Somberly, in the 
dark, the great army gave up its hope for victory 
and peace, and retreated south to the Potomac. 
' The dream of conquest had ended. 

Many dreams died that day on the bloody fields 
of Gettysburg. The little cemetery on the hill, 
grown large now, had been consecrated by the brave 
men who struggled there. From every: end of the 
country, from many parts of the world, they had 
converged upon this Pennsylvania hill to bury there 
the delusion that secession might succeed. And in 
that burial they had determined that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people should 


not perish from the earth. The South fought on for 
want of alternative, but no longer in the conviction 
that it could win. It was thereafter a matter of 
time before the greater strength of the North 
crushed the last embers of hope for the Confederacy. 
For it was now clear that aid from Europe would 
not come. The news of the.battle went back to 
London, where the Adams family received it with 
jubilation. 

The British cabinet now knew it could not inter- 
vene, and accepted the prospect of an ultimate 
Union victory. Across the Channel, Napoleon III 
also grasped the significance of the event and sur- 
rendered his hopes of an empire in. the New World. 
Maximilian’s flimsy empire survived a few years” 
more, until American pressure and Mexican revolu- 
tionaries ended it against a stone wall, before a fir- 


‘ing squad, 


And with these dreams also died the last hopes 
of European reactionaries that the American ex- 
periment in democratic republicanism would fail. 
In 1869 as’ the English approached a democratic 
franchise,.in 1871 as the Parisian revolutionaries 
pulled apart Napoleon’s empire, the European con- 
sequences of the demonstration became apparent. 
At home, the Union, now one and indivisible from 
coast to coast, never again faced the question as to 
its identity or authority. These were the stakes of 
the momentous struggle that swayed across the 
fields of Gettysburg. 
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BANJO BOOMER 
by WALLACE STEVENS 


Tux mulberry is a double tree. 
Mulberry, shade me, shade me awhile. 


A white, pink, purple berry tree, 
A very dark-leaved berry tree. 
Mulberry, shade me, shade me awhile, 


A churchyard kind of bush as well, 
A silent sort of bush, as well. 
Mulberry, shade me, shade me awhile. 


It is a shape of life described 
By another shape without a word. 
Mulberry, shade me, shade me awhile — 


With nothing fixed by a single word. 
Mulberry, shade me, shade me awhile. 


Books and Men RD 


An Irish poet, author, and surgeon, 


OLIVER St. Joun Gocarty.is al- 


mosi as much at home in America as in Ireland. A gay, dynamic figure who pilots his own plane and loves 


archery, Dr. Gogarty was a fellow student with James Joyce and, so legend has it, the model for Buck Mulligan in 


Ulysses. During his many years in Dublin he knew well the leading Irish writers such as George Moore, W. B. 


Yeats, and Lord Dunsany, and shafts of his wit have been cast in many a volume of his affectionate reminiscences. 


LORD DUNSANY 
by OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


problem that may be somewhat baffling. 

He was brought up to be a soldier and there- 
fore he went to Sandhurst instead of to a university. 
It is not necessary to go to a university to be a poet; 
but it is necessary to have a poetic gift, something 
innately strong within you, if poetry is to survive 
Sandhurst. Poetry in a military college is a thought 
satiric. But to Sandhurst Dunsany had to go: no- 
blesse oblige. He could not do otherwise. There 
have been many poets who were soldiers but few 
soldier poets. Not the least remarkable of his gifts 
is this ability of his to have survived the mental 
discipline that regiments a soldier’s soul. He also 
survived the prose of the fox hunter with its con- 
tempt for the definite article: for example, “Hounds 
found.” 

Many of his plays were written before the First 
World War, between 1909 and April, 1918. They 
reveal a high distinction and one quite unusual 
in modern drama. There is an unearthly liturgic 
quality about them, a language measured appropri- 
ately to the inexorable utterance of outlandish gods 
in far inaccessible fastnesses, strong places high 
above the lowly world of men. 

His first play was The Ghitering Gates. It was 
produced in the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, April 29, 
1909. It was such a success that Lady Gregory, who 
controlled the Abbey Theatre, took it off the pro- 
gram with the excuse that it was not sufficiently 
long. In spite of this rebuff (perhaps it was so dis- 
cuised that it did not seem a rebuff) he offered his 
next play to the same management two years later. 
Its title was King Argiménés and the Unknown 
Warrior. This time the characters were dressed in 
the dregs of the Abbey greenroom, so no longer 
was ‘the discouragement disguised. For a while I 
thought that Dunsany’s resentment was not alto- 
gether justified, until I saw to what extent the man- 
agement of the Abbey would go to make one of 
Yeats’s plays or the plays of Lady Gregory a suc- 


H: Lord Dunsany came to be a poet is a 


cess. Dunsany’s dislike of Yeats grew from this. 
The Abbey Theatre saw Dunsany no more. 

Since he tried his prentice hand in the Abbey, he 
has written some of the greatest plays in the Eng- 
lish language: Alexander, The Queens Enemies, 
and A Night at an Inn, to name but three. 

It is not quite fair to attribute a trend to a drama- 
tist; but sometimes unfair things are quite allow- 
able; so I can see that Dunsany judges men by the 
gods they worship. It may not be so; that is why I 
have taken the unfairness to myself. To prosecute 
the thought further, there is in the Irish defiance in 
the midst of destruction and desolation, in Irish 
bravery in the face of ruin, that which is akin to the 
dramatic attitude toward life: regarding it from a 
detached point of view. The judgment on men by 
the gods they choose! 

The Abbey Theatre, being a one man and woman 
show, could not hold such an independent and self- 
contained spirit as Dunsany long. So the world be- 
came his stage, and on it he was a success second to 
none —— certainly not to those who deal with passing 
and ephemeral things. 

I shall content myself to present one of his no- 
table sayings and sentiments. Here is an echo 
which they who love to air their acumen in tracing 
ideas to their source would attribute to his ancestral 
history: — 


It is built of rock and our palace is all of marble. 
Time has not scratched it with six centuries. Six 
centuries tearing with all their claws. We are 
throned on gold and founded upon marble. Death 
will some day find me indeed, but I am young.. Sire 
after sire of mine has died in Barbul-el-Sharnak or in 
Thek, but has left our dynasty laughing sheer in the 
face of time from over these age-old walls. 


The aristocracy of the language is a fitting vehicle 
for the poetry that becomes lyrical in these lyrical 
dramas, for they are not dramas of the folk or of ` 
humanity in the coil of life, but chants of those who 
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are confronted more.immediately with- Destiny 
than are ordinary, mundane beings. 


. 
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[y Duynsany’s spirit survived the routine and disci- 
pline of an army. school; it’ endured because of influ- 
ences earlier still-—the breath of the woods and 
‘skies about Dunsany Castle and the aloofness, 
rather than the loneliness, they provided. These 
were part.of his heredity. In his childhood he was 
- protected from slipshod and ignoble reading. He 
had access to nothing but language of the Bible and 

of romances such as those that had set Don Quix- 
ote’s spear -in rest. These, acting on a mind of ex- 
traordinary sensitiveness and discrimination, have 
given us some of the purest and most distinguished 
English of-today; , 


Where ‘did he Dee ikos names of thrones and’ 


dominations. and; principalities from some astral 
hierarchy all his own. which he ‘uses so effectively: 


Perdondaris, Erl, Ziroonderel, Thek, Yann, Lirazel,- 
Alveric, Tharrabas?. Names that never were on sea’ 
or land, astronomic and. skyey Hames, yet with an’ 
echo of the Gospel in, the last, I cannot tell; but I 


remember one afternoon, while walking: in the 


woods of Dunsany, I spoke of Coleridge and his. 


name for the Sacred River. in his Kubla Khan. 
. Where did he get it?” I askéd. 
“Brom the first word in the Greek alphabet obvi- 


ously,” Dunsany answered, and that came'as a reve- 


lation to me. 

When I mention beautiful prose, I think of a 
comparison: Dunsany’s prose is as pure, fabulous, 
and as rare as the unicorn of which he writes so 
familiarly. 

Again and again the unicorn aimed fair at Orion’s 
-heart; the huge white beast stepped forward press- 
ing Orion back. That graceful bowing neck, with its 

- white arch of hard muscle.driving the, deadly horn, . 
was wearying Orion’s arm. | 


There were other causes at work to keep his lips 
more eloquent than words of army command re- 


P quired — causes that have been the making of 


many a poet; and these were the sounds of the wind 
in the trees and the light on the fields and bogs 
around his Irish home. This love of nature is seen 
clearly and simply, because it is.not as idealized as in 
The King of Elfland’s Daughter, when he writes of 
' the Ireland that he knows as no one else knows it 
who can transmit it so well. My Ireland is the best 
book about the Irish countryside that has been 
written. His sympathy with wild nature glows 
through it, and that wry humor of his enlightens its 
every page. The quest he sets for himself which is 
never achieved is an example. He pretends that he 
is writing about the one thing that anyone will 
want to hea (as if all were not: sick of it), Trish 
politics. 


In this cor that. I am planning to write- about - 
Ireland, there is only one thing that anyone will want ` 
to hear, a thing without which the book will be to- 
tally uninstructive, and that is — What the people. ` ` 
of Ireland ely think of the new form’ of govern 

“* ment. a. p 

As if anyone. in a country pre-eminent for its moral 

cowardice would dare to speak his mind! g 
Here is an'example of his sarcastic. humor from 

another book. How tolerant and detached it is! 


The house is a windowless ruin, burnt for political 
reasons, upon which I will not enlarge, for they are 
-well enough known in Ireland, while my English © 

„readers are not likely to have that inner knowledge ~ 

_ of politics which it is necessary to have before all the 
advantages of burning the house of a man with whose. 
politics you are in 2 disagreement are clearly, under- 
stood, : si ST i a 


All rougi My Ireland he is put off by strange. . 
excuses. He never meets an outspoken man. Some 
were interrupted as they were about to expound:: 
One’ had. a lapse of memory. None spoke his. 
thought. Here is another example of Dunsany’s 
cryptic humor: — 


A wind was still raging. We found some snipe-that 
` had not been flooded out, and I shot four. - But in the 
opinion of my gamekeeper, who has considerable ex- ` 
| perience, they were wild as the Devil's father. 


Again when he stalks plover iom the shelter of an 
ambling cow: “In spite of the name on the cover of 
this book [My Ireland], it was not my cow.’ 
Dunsany’s feeling for the hills and fields he 
knows, set in the days dim in history when the 
Milesians warred and ruled, appears in this beauti- 
ful extract from My Ir eland: -— : 


. For the hills of Slieve-na-Calliagh seem very blue . 
from Tara, and unlike the fields of this world::.and 
- the long row of them going over the utmost rim of 
the view might upon many an evening have hinted 
to the people gazing from Tara that amongst that 
gathering of dim blue mountains there was the magic 
for which their hearts were yearning, and of which 
their druids spoke. And so, when the end came to. 
- the days of their kings, they carriéd them there to 
the hills that seemed so mysterious, trusting those 
far blue slopes to hold the mystery of death. There 
the Milesians buried Ollamh Fodhla, one of the ` 
chief of their kings, at the top of the hill, with coun- 
ties spread out all round him. I do not know what 
hopes they had of heaven, but they must have hada : 
_ great love of earth who chose this- view. 


It is a great love of earth that inspires such writing. 


While you are reading you ask yourself repeatedly 


as. you come across passages of great poetry and 
charm, ‘ ‘Why is Dunsany not more popular? Why _ 
is he not better known?” . . ~~ 

We.must differentiate between popularity and . 
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you to the Atlantic Monthly Book Club 


LOOK at the books:pictured above 
and you will know instantly why 
the Atlantic Monthly Book Club 
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Now this Club makes you an 
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THREE of these. excellent books 
for yourself, and receive them at 
once for ONLY $2.95 with mem- 
bership! The- books you can get 
through this unusual offer are 
worth up to $20.00 in publishers’ 
retail editions. 


is this the book club 
you have been waiting for? 


Many people with a cultivated 
taste in reading have hesitated to 
join book clubs which choose 
their selections for the “mass mar- 
ket.” It was to serve these dis- 
criminating people that this new 
club—sponsored by the Atlantic 
Monthly Magazine—was organ- 
ized. It chooses its selections solely 
for readers of genuine taste and 
intelligence, 


Through the Atlantic Monthly 
Book Club you can now get out- 
standing new books at special 
Member’s Prices. You save as 
much as 40% or more, including 
the value of your bonus books. 


You take only those books you 
want; as few as four a year if you 
wish. You may ‘receive and ex- 
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them. Arid each book is described 
to you well IN ADVANCE by the 
Clib’s distinguished Board of 
Editors—-Edward Weeks, Charles 
Morton and Charles Rolo. 


Valuable Bonus Books, Too! 
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and valuable Bonus Gift Book 
from your Club. Thus you save 
money in two ways, while you 
are building a really worthwhile 
library. (Last year members saved 
an average of about $2.35 on each 
selection, including the value of 


‘their bonus books!) 


Right now is an excellent time 
to become a trial member of the 
Atlantic Monthly Book Club, with 
the privilege of resigning any 
time after you accept four selec- 
tions. If you act now, you may 
pick any three books from. this 
page. They are yours for only 
$2.95 (plus few cents for ship- 
ping) as a special demonstration 
to new members! 

Mail coupon now to ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY Book CLUB, Dept.3-A, 
251 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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to me IN ADVANCE, and I 
may decline any book simply by 


“ returning a printed form. You 


will send me a valuable FREE 
BONUS BOOK each time I 
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C] LELIA: The Life of George 
Sand by André Maurois, 
Full length portrait of the ex- 
traordinary being .that was 
George Sand—unconventional 
queen of 19th century French 
letters. Ilus. List price: $5.00, 


Bi WHO LIVED HERE: Historic 
New England Houses and 


Their Occupants by M. A. De- 
Wolfe Howe. Handsome, large» 


format treasury of famous old. 


homes, with photographs by 
Chamberiain. List price: $6.60, 


[_] BIALOGUES OF ALFRED 


NORTH WHITEHEAD record- 
ed by Lucien Price. This book 
has had tremendous impact 
on thinking people. A gentle, 
erudite philosopher gives you 
new insight Into philosophy, 
religion, science, literature 
and life. List price: $5.00. 


E BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR 


QUOTATIONS. Edited by 
Christopher Morley. The twelfth 


and latest edition of the world’s . 


most treasured reading and 
reference work, 1,252 pages, 
Nearly 124,000 entries of the 
great thoughts and witty words 
of mankind, from Plato to 
Churchill. List price: $9.00. 
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by Nancy Mitford. An in~ 
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trated. List price: $4.75. 
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len’s Alley. List price: $4.00. 


C] MELBOURNE by Lord David 
Cecil, Born to the peerage, 
but unsure of his paternity— 
adored by women, yet cuckold- 
ed by his wife—Lord Melbourne 
rose above personal crisis to 
become a history-making Prime 
Minister and confidant to a 
queen, List price: $5.00. 


[] PARIS CUISINE by James 
Beard and Alex Watt. Two 
hundred unique recipes to make 
your reputation as a party 
chef! Deliclous specialités from 
fashionable Maxim's to back- 
street bistras—designed for easy 
preparation in American kitch- 
ens. Illus. List price: $5.00. 
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vulgarity. Burns was a popular aii vulgar poet. 
Dunsany is neither the one nor theother. He is not 


popular because he stood outside the parochial. 
procession of the times. When Yeats was reviving. 


the old sagas and with them patriotic sentiment, he 
established a claim upon the. public as interpreter 


-of the national myth, and thereby got the public-in - 


a quandary because they dare not repudiate na- 
tionality. They had to accept its exponent and they 
did so grudgingly. So Yeats became popular by 
that only. His songs never were in the common 


mouth, nor are they ever likely to be. Neither to. 


Yeats nor to Dunsany was the vernacular known. 
Dunsany had none of these myths or sagas to 

help him. He invented his own. He “‘dwelt apart.” 

More than that, he was repudiated by the vigilant 


Lady Gregory in her-desire to fend off any competi- 


tion from her Abbey mnternees. 

While it is-not strange that Dunsany should scent 
a conspiracy to keep him out of the Irish Literary 
Renaissance, it is odd that he.should feel aggrieved 
at the absence of a wider recognition of his poetry in 
Treland. 

In My Ireland Dunsany fails to get an opinion on 
government from any of the cottagers within miles 
of his home. He should have taken thought about 
the significance of this. In it lies the clue to what at 
first was rivalry, and later enmity, between himself 
and Yeats, his great contemporary. Radically it is 
the distrust of the cottage for the castle, of the folk 
for the aristocrat, of the peasant for the peer. There 
is no bridging this quagmire into which all that is 
lofty must sink ih the end. “One does not fully 
understand Ireland if one overlooks the pace with 
which ruin floats on the gentle wind, and the grudge 
that the Irish soil seems. to bear to civilization.” 
So Dunsany writes. 


Yeats came to: realize this when he wrote over 


the:door of his tower of Ballylee: — 


_ And may these characters remain 
When all is ruin once again. 


The only things that.can remain are the characters, 
the written word. Let the word then ring over the 
ruin. For all that can remain when the bog has 
sucked in castle and cottage is unassailable song. 

It would be a mistake to think that the. rivalry 
between Dunsany and Yeats was a literary one. 
Far from it. Yeats had no rival to fear among con- 


temporary poets. It was not so much rivalry on | 


Yeats’s part as it was envy. Yeats, through his 


descent from parsons, innately loved a Jord. He . 


was at heart an aristocrat, and it must always have 
been a disappointment to him that he was not born 
one. Not by taking thought could he trace his 
descent from the year 1181. 

Yeats loved high and worthy things. 

“invited” his soul. He treasured a silver bowl said 
to have belonged to the Butlers of Ormonde. Ac- 
cording to his historian J. M. Hone, to a friend he 


They 


confided, “If I had my rights, I would be Marquis 
of Ormonde.” “What about your father?” asked 
Æ — George Russell. I am no genealogist, and it 
would take such a one to clear ‘up. the claim of 
William Butler Yeats. 

For a while, until George Moore’s ees made 


‘him relinquish it, Yeats displayed the Butler crest 


on his signet ring. Moore, who loved to harass one 


, whom he knew he could never equal, warned Yeats 


that he would be required to pay a tax for a crest in 
England. Eventually Yeats changed his signet ring 
for a large gold ring with blue enamel representing 


zodiacal signs which Dulae made for him. Thus 
_appropriately he traced his pedigree from the stars. 


Dunsany displayed nothing. It was not necessary 
to his own self-esteem. He was born to the purple 
and he saw life through oriels of gules. E 

This, then, was at bottom the cause of the failure 
of friendship between Dunsany and Yeats. Dun- 
sany sensed some sort of opposition real and imag- 
inary, for some of the forms it was reputed to have 
taken were probably part of an oversensitive sus- 
picion. Yeats paraded nothing more ancestrian 
than the Abbey Theatre. 
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I HAPPENED to be at Dunsany Castle when a letter 
with some specimens of poetry was delivered. 
Dunsany read them aloud. They were the first 
poems of Francis Ledwidge. I remember how un- 
sophisticated they were, crude and ungrammatical, 
but fresh with the freshness. of morning mist. 
Dunsany was full of understanding and sympathy. 
He said that he would point out the lapses when he 
saw Ledwidge and that it would be all right. 

How long the tuition then begun lasted, I do not 
know. I do know that Dunsany’s teaching was 
effective. How effective it was may be seen in the 
improvement from Ledwidge’s faltering to‘assured 
writing. This was a feat of instruction which proves 
that Dunsany could transmit learning by sympa- 
thy; there was no time to teach in the schoolmasters’ 
way. Somebody encouraged a poet in Francis 
Ledwidge, and filled him with the joy of elevated 
thought. That man was Dunsany. And, seeing 
that poetry in a way is courage, Dunsany’s encour- 
agement of Ledwidge was a vitalizing and indis- 
pensable force. 

Not only did he teach Ledwidge English, but he 
settled a sum of money on him (frequently aug- 
mented many times over) which. made him inde- 
pendent of earning his living as an overseer of road. É 
work. 

Ledwidge went with his master to ie war and 
served through many campaigns; to fall, after a` 
return home on sick leave, behind the lines in 
Flanders where he was building a road. 

Now for a contrast which is by no means a di- 
gression. Compare Dunsany’s attitude to a. strug- 
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gling poet with that of Yeats in like circumstances. 
When George Russell approached Yeats, who had 
called Russell’s circle of poetically-minded people 
“Russells canaries,” to request him to help, not 
financially, but with a word of encouragement, a 
certain poet whose work was already influenced by 
Yeats, the elder poet asked with scorn, “ Where is 
the wild dog ever praised his fleas?” . 

Was this benevolence? Was this concern for Irish 
literature? The effect on the victim was to make 
him bitter. It altered his character, for he de- 
‘pended on his poetry for his self-esteem. To him 
the riposte is attributed, “Where is the wild dog 
ever knew his father?” 

Lord Dunsany’s earlier poems told of the wonders 
he had seen when the hills of Africa looked like 
crumpled roses in the setting sun. They told of his 
thoughts by campfires and on the many Journeys he 
had made. They told of the passing of glamour and 
the unspoiled wild places in his Mirage Water. 
Here he is Vergilian in his regret that civilization 
is an enemy of old simplicity. 


The last wolf in England 
Was lean and very old; 

The last wolf in England 
Was shivering with cold. 


He could not read the ages, 
And he made no prophecy 

Of a weary waste of pavement 
Where he had come to. die. 


And a moonrise robbed of terror, 
An.\the golden downs gone tame. 
And «glamour lost to woodlands 
Which were old when Caesar came. 


But he knew that ancient wonders 
That were since woods began 
Were weeping at his going 

As they would not weep for man. 


f 


“Which were old when Caesar came”! With such 
things he is familiar. 





Here is another of his poems which goes to show 
‘that a dramatist can also be a lyrical poet of the’ 
first order. Such a one was Shakespeare. Notice 
Fate takes the place of one of the gods. 


FATE AND CHANCE 


We can’t do more than that, said Fate, 
Then put her there and put him here 

In the same age with scarce a year 
Between their births, and separate 

By but five miles from gate to gate. 
Some free will must be left to steer 
Their courses that are now so near. 
They must meet surely soon or late. 
And later in the empty vast 

Where Fate was sitting all alone 

I saw their spirits drifting past 

By their two ways through the Unknown. 
And Fate looked up and smiled, and yet 
They travelled on and never met. 


Horseman, soldier, sportsman, poet, and play- 
wright, Dunsany is the most representative man I 
know. His is the life I would choose if I were not 
contented with my own. It does me good to visit 
him, and the effect of those visits I have tried to 
record in the sonnet’s narrow room of’ fourteen 
lines. Here is a sonnet addressed to the man and 
his house: — | 


DUNSANY CASTLE 


The twin dunes rise before it, and beneath 

Their tree-dark summits the Skene River flows, 
And old, divine, earth exhalation glows 

About it, though no longer battles breathe; 
For Time puts all men’s swords im his red sheath; 
And softlier now the air from Tara blows; 

Thus in the royalest ground that Ireland knows ` 
Stands your sheer house in immemorial Meath. 
It stands for actions done and days endured; 

Old causes God, in guidmg Time, espoused 

Who never brooks the undeserving long. 

I found there pleasant chambers filled with song, 
(And never were the Muses better housed) 
Repose and dignity and fame assured. 
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Innocence — 
Under the Elms 


After seventeen years in the Maine 
woods, Louise Rich returned to 
Bridgewater, Mass., the scene of 
her girlhood. Her memories of her 
youth came crowding back so viv- 
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We LIVE in the time of raised voices — voices 
raised in anger, accusation, and denial; and yet 
the quiet truths in the lowered tone are still being 
uttered if only we will listen intently. Who are 
they, these quiet voices? To pick a few: in Eng- 
land, Gilbert Murray, Sir Richard Livingstone, and 
Barbara Ward; in the United States, Judge Learned 
Hand, Bishop Sheil, George F. Kennan, Walter 
Lippmann; in Germany, Thomas Mann and Martin 
Buber; in France, Paul Claudel and Abbé Pierre; 
in Africa, Albert Schweitzer, the most remote of all. 

Dr. Schweitzer is an Alsatian, and I think it sig- 
nificant that the Alsace he knew as a boy, a province 
of hotly divided loyalties, should have produced 
leaders — Schuman, Münch, the Doctor himself —~ 
who transcend national divisions in their striving 
for a more harmonious society. As a student, 
young Schweitzer was a triple-first: he became a 
Doctor of Music, a Doctor of Philosophy, and in 
1900 he took his theological degree magna cum 
laude. On his twenty-first birthday he determined 
that he would live for science and art until he was 
thirty, and after-that enter some form of public 
service. Accordingly, in 1905 he turned away from 
scholarship and music to prepare himself as physi- 
cian and surgeon bound for Africa. This meant six 
more years of study, another doctorate, and books 
to be written. In 1913 he was ready to go. He had 
raised the money by his organ concerts, the royal- 
ties from his books, and from gifts. With his wife 
— they had been married a year — seventy packing 
cases of equipment, and 2000 gold marks, he set 
sail for Equatorial Africa. 

The philosophy he held to during the trying years 
in which he built the jungle hospital at Lambaréné 
is of three words, “Reverence for Life.” “In put- 
ting it Into practice in hot, humid Africa,” writes 
Eugene Exman in the introduction to The World 
of Albert Schweitzer (Harper, $5.00), “he has 
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become a symbol throughout the world of man’s 
belief in man — an example of compassion for per- 
sons, in a day of mass hatreds.” This volume is a 
biography in pictures of Dr. Schweitzer’s ceaseless 
activities in Africa and of his more contemplative 
and musical life when he returns to his hillside 
home in Gtinsbach, Alsace; the man at work, the 
artist in thought, so truly delineated by the superb 
photography of Erica Anderson and by the text 
and quotations, well chosen by Mr. Exman. 

The hospital story is the heart — these patients 
(500 a month) speaking ten languages, victims of 
elephantiasis, leprosy, malaria, and what else; 
their superstitions changing to trust, their sores 
to scars. The carpentry, the building, the surgery; 
the Sunday service, out of doors; the handwritten 
notes on the desk he built from packing cases, the 
pet pelicans and antelope, the jungle that had to 
be cleared for the new leper ward, the tucking-in 
of the old; and Bach, after dark, on the piano with 
zine lining — here is that quiet, indefatigable spirit 
whose radiance has traveled so far. 


Getting ahead 


In one of the best of John Marquand’s novels, 
Point of No Return, the hero, Charles Gray, rebels 
against his success in finance, and the reluctance 
with which Charles returns to his job in a Man- 
hattan bank is typical of many others in’ mid-life 
who had been dislocated and given fresh perspec- 
tive by the war. Charles, it may be remembered, 
had spent his formative years in Clyde, Massachu- 
setts, a small elm-shaded town north of Boston, 
and so does the hero of Mr. Marquand’s new book, 
Sincerely, Willis Wayde (Little, Brown, $3.95). 
The difference is that Willis is infatuated with 
success and not so troubled by the ride up on the 
escalator. Willis’s father, Alfred, is a roving engi- 
neer who has come to Clyde to put new life into the 
Harcourt Mill. The mill is a family affair operated 
in a fine paternal way by Henry Harcourt of 
the third generation; with his astuteness and with 
Alf Wayde’s improvements the Harcourt Mill, on 
which the town depends for its livelihood, survives 
the crash and the Depression. 

Willis was fifteen when he and his family moved 
into the garden house which stands in the shadow 
of the big Harcourt place, close by the mill. Hero 
worship is always natural in a boy, and Willis 
soon falls under thé spell of Mr. Henry Harcourt. 
He admires everything about the elder — his style, 
his clothes, the antiques with which he surrounds 


The Peripatetic Advertiser 


* Long before a book has moved within 
range of the swivel chair, it has picked up by accretion 
a cluster of judgments (solicited and not) on its liter- 
ary merit, suggestions (largely counter) on the heart- 
stopping jacket blurb, and bets (confidential) on likely 
sales. The downier the author the- smaller the cluster. 





But on the big book, the one that has created excite- > 


ment from its inception, probably several years before 


publication, there is a gaudy profusion of opinions. It - 


is by this book that.a bookseller is moved to corre- 
spondence, that the professional prereviewer is in- 
spired to solid optimism, that the critic is encouraged 
to expansion. If all goes reasonably the book graces 
the front page of at least one literary section in‘a 
Sunday newspaper, it is sued for by magazine or 
movie, and it slides blandly onto the national bestseller 
list. i 


Most important, it survives the 
season of its debut and thereby to attract : 
the discerning eye of the reader who has ' 
been seriously involved with the big books 
that. pees it, 


Three of these on ‘our ‘ist are moving into second 
seasons, 

Katherine, by Anya Seton, is still collecting im- 
portant review space. Edward Weeks last'month dis- 
cussed it at length, pronouncing this royal love story of 
- Plantagenet England “vivid, partisan, and picturesque 
... Miss Seton tells her story through the impressions, 
the passions, and the remorse of her heroine, Kath- 
erine. We see Katherine first as a fifteen-year-old, 
fresh from a convent and on her way to Court where 
her older sister Philippa is serving the Queen . . 
Katherine’s glimpse of this lustrous world is cut short 
by her swift and brutal -marriage to Sir Hugh; the 
isolation which follows in his cold, barren manor in 
the Lincolnshire fens is a prison from which she is 
finally rescued by the compassion of John of Gaunt. 
What begins as pity soon leads to love, so Katherine 
begins her ten years in thrall: The novelist has created 
the verisimilitude of that distant century in a dialogue 
|; which is nicely shaded, for cleric, noble, 
f - and çommoner . . . She defends her lovers 
from the aicanon of the chroniclers, and 
by her skillful narrative she brings to life 
a distant past,” 








The second of these two-season (so far) 
best sellers is the Youth’s Companion. edited by 
Lovell Thompson, This has been a fan-mail book 


from the start and holds up well in the reviewing col- 
umns of 1955. Although the abolitionist Companion 


rarely went into ‘the South, our book is now reviewed 
there in the syndicated columns of John E. Drewry. 

“For all former Companion readers, this anthology 
from its century-long file will be like turning back the 
pages of history... But this collection is much more 
than a memory book. It is literature and history. 
Meaningful as were these pieces when first published, 


they have a new and interpretive value when re-read ~ 
‘in terms of subsequent developments — social, politi. 


cal; scientific, cultural.” 


The third of these. came Jater in a triple 
strength manifestation in the Atlantic, 
Book-of-the-Month Club, and H.M.Co. list. 
Front pages in the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, Chicago Tribune, and Saturday Re- 
view made it airborne. An eloquent book, it, has pro- 
voked eloquence from the critics. Orville Prescott, in 
the New York Times, says: “A strange and impressive 
book... Mr. Murchie has sung his own private hymn 
to the wonders of our modern age of flight and to the 
mysteries of the ocean of the air. He has explained the 
new discoveries of physicists and meteorologists. He has 
lovingly praised the achievements of the scientists who 
deal in aerodynamics, in geomagnetism, in radio and 
radar. And he has told many stories about flying.. 
These stories, it seems to me, are the most disinaiie 
and the most. entertaining element in Song of the 
Sky. But I do not think that they are the reason why 
many people will certainly be reading Mr. Murchie’s 
book in the next few months. They will do so for two 
more imperative reasons. The first is that Guy Mur- 
chie Jr.,. writes of a comparatively unfamiliar aspect 
of the natural world with romantic enthusiasm ... But 
equally alluring to a large body of readers, as the 
popularity of the books of Antoine de St. Exupéry 
proved, is the mystic’s faith that in his own limited 
experience he has shared if ever so little 

in ‘the infinite experience of God. Mr. Mur- 

chie.:. begins to write about air and ma- s 
chines and concludes writing about time, 


infinity and God.” Ax 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Publishers 
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a the ease with which he manages people. 
Willis is swift to emulate Mr. Harcourt, and with 
his proximity to the big house it is also natural that 
Willis should be drawn to Mr. Harcourt’s grand- 
daughter Bess. She is vital, outspoken — she should 
have been‘ the ‘man of the.family— and not sure 
how to take this large, freckled, fair-haired boy 
from the West, who is obviously so much more 
competent than her brother Bill. Bess and Willis 
come together when she is away from society and 
when they have the pine woods to themselves. 

- After the Harvard Business. School, Willis be- 
comes indispensable to the mill, and after his train- 
ing as an industrial consultant in New York it is 
only a matter of time before he amalgamates the 
Harcourt Mill with Rahway Belting in the first of a 
series of combines. What Willis once learns he never 
forgets; he has a way with people, his gambles pay 
off, he makes money breed, and he is only flicked 
by his father’s advice, “Just don’t get too smooth, 
or you'll turn into a son of a bitch. A lot of people 
do before they know it, son.’ 

The story is written in Marquand’s favorite 
mood, the interplay of reverie and the present. It is 
as if Willis were talking to himself, and in the begin- 
ning his candor has the edge on Bess. But as Willis 
matures, his candor evaporates and the account of 
his success shifts into business English studded with 
words like ‘“‘contacted,”’ “sete up,” “angle,” 
“basic,” “encapsulated.” 

It is a novel which will be remembered for its 
sharply contrasted scenes: the annual June meeting 
of: stockholders’ at the Harcourt house contrasted 
with that burly convention at Pinehurst where, over 
the bourbon, Willis sells out to good old “P.L.” 
Nagel; while the mockingbird sings outside the win- 
dow; or again, Willis’s arrival with his new luggage 
at Professor Hodges’s camp on Lake Sunapee in 


contrast to that scene in which he and Sylvia take © 


their first look at what is to be “Waydeholm.” 


What Willis does to the Harcourt Mill, big busi- ` 


ness has consistently been doing to the independ- 
ents, and -there is very little morality involved; 
not old Mr. Harcourt with his standards, nor ‘Alf 
with his profanity, nor Bess with her candor, nor 
Sylvia with her protests. can engender in Willis the 
loyalty which he is forever a “frankly” preach- 
ing. His self-deception and his barren interior 
make Willis an ignominious, not a tragic, figure; 
and it is here that I think we detect a failing in the 
novel. Mr. Marquand can satirize with devastating 
effect,- but he cannot evoke a praiseworthy con- 
temporary. They exist even in big business, and 
the contrast between Willis and an enlightened 
“operator” would have supplied a conflict and a 
depth which are lacking. - 


Short and sweet 


Sir Henry by Robert Nathan (Knopf, $3.00) 
is a blithe, absurd parody, a book written to enter- 


tain by a master of o dialogue and the 
light. touch. Sir Henry himself is an ordinary, 


working knight of middle years with a reluctant 


hound named Manfred and a disgruntled horse 
called Ponderer. The knight’s armor is old, his - 
sword is blunt, and despite the length of shis-servicé: 
as knight-errant, Sir Henry has accumulated very 
little of the world’s goods, not even a lady fair or a 
castle. 

Our story takes hold just as Sir Henry seems to 
have reached the end of his tether, the last of 
his cheese and hard bread. A little bird passes 
the word to Manfred that a dragon is ahead, and at 
that point the comic tapestry begins to unroll. In 
the course of time Sir Henry acquires two maidens 
— not one —- a feather bed, and a green cart lined 
with cherry silk. All this sounds tempting, but our 
boy is very set in his ways, and the pleasure he 
has in his cortege- is never what‘ you might expect. 
The rivalry between the two maidens is predictable, 
but very little else is, in this charming light-minded 
book. It reminds me of The Saracen’s Head by 
Osbert Lancaster; if you liked that, you will like 
Sir Henry. 


This is the season when New England anglers 
begin to oil their reels, tie some new flies, pore over 
catalogues, and exercise those piscatorial reflexes 
which have been too long in cold storage. There 
is one thing more I prescribe: the bedside reading of 
Fisherman’s Winter by Roderick Haig-Brown 
(Morrow, $3.50), an enchanting book to dream 
on. In the winter of 1951-52, Mr. Haig-Brown left 
his familiar British Columbian waters to investi- 
gate the trout fishing of Chile and Argentina. He 
was passed from -host to host, shown the best 
streams, provided with the best guides, and in true 
Latin-American hospitality given all the time he 
wanted. On one prodigious day he fished for eight 


hours, broken in the middle by a scrumptious picnic 


and a nap; by actual count he had forty “incidents” 
in that span, including of course the fish he lost or 
released and the twelve rainbows and browns he 
brought in whose weight ranged from two to four 
pounds. These were fast. streams coursing down 
from the Andes and out of lakes which had been 
stocked originally in 1904. The fish had grown to 
phenomenal size, and the water was so fierce that in 
many places they could be reached only by boat; 
but he insisted on wading wherever possible, and 
he always used the fly rather than the crayfish or 


` the spinner. . 


Mr. Haig-Brown is an observant writer with an. 
eye for the birds — the torrent ducks, the black 
cormorants — for the Chilean rain forests, for the 
great peaks, and most of all for the courage and skill 
of his companions. North America could hardly 
have sent a better ambassador, and what: he has - 
brought back is an authentic, invigorating account 
of a promised land. 
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Reading to awaken ` your interest site lane your understand- 


ing of our literary: heritage... current history...world problems, | 
+.. Gain new appreciation of the past and present. | | 





THE SOLITARY SINGER 
.. Avcritical biography of Walt Whitman. 
By GAY WILSON ALLEN | 


Walt Whitmdn’s personality and poetic-art are so wide, so 
deep, that despite notable. earlier biographies, no: definitive 
life of Whitman has been available. Now — 100 years after 
Leaves of Grass, Gay Wilson Allen. brings. us the most 
complete, authoritative and ‘critical account of Whitman 
and. his poetry ever published.. 

The Solitary Singer breathes new life into the familiar 
portrait of Whitman, revealing the complexities of this 


self-centered Bohemian, with his red flannel undershirt and 
habitual slouch. hat; Whitman the lover of crowds and 
excitement, passionately living and watching life: in saloons, 
on Manhattan stagecoaches, on the Brooklyn ferry, in the 
reeking hospital tents ‘of the Civil War. The Solitary Singer 
presents a true, and. intimate close-up of the man whom 
Thoreau hailed as “apparently - the „greatest democrat the 
world has ever ‘seen.” $8.00 


The. Letters of W. B. YEATS 
inte .. ı . Edited by’ ALLAN: WADE 


in the personal letters ‘of this -great ‘poet, essayist and 
playwright, William Butler Yeats actually. paints his own 
portrait. A prolific and communicative letter-writer, hé 
seems to have written most freely to a series of women 


friends, including Katherine Tynan, Lady Gregory and . 


Olivia Shakespear. Throughout, you'll. find his. opinions on 
the theater, -on politics and on philosophy, while running 
beneath it -all lies his strange. obsession with occultism. 


Since the latest volume of Yeats’ autobiography, Dra- 
matis: Personae, does not go beyond 1902, these letters, 
edited by his friend, Allan Wade, and- ‘many in print for 
the first time, give us an invaluable’ picture of Yeats’ 
maturing: years. This ‘collection of Yeats’ letters-is magni- 
ficently seal richly illustrated and are doc- 
umented, . ao 9950 


Rice 


_ JINNAH: Ci'eater of Pakistan 
ja -~ . -By HECTOR BOLITHO 


Hére is the first ibora in English of Mohammed ‘Ali 
Jinnah, whose unusual life story has. never before’ been 
told. Mr. Bolitho, through the active support of the Pakistan 
government, was able to collect personal details and vivid 
background material in Pakistan. itself. Of all the pat 
in‘ India, Jinnah stands apart — isolated, unique. . 

Forsaking the seclusion he loved for the political life he 
hated, Jinnah dedicated his entire life to winning freedom 


and: independence for his beloved Moslems. 

' His inflexible.determination forced the partition of India 
and created the homeland he envisioned for the long-suf- 
fering’ Moslem community. Rude and uncompromising, 
Hindus and Englishmen alike talked of him as““the rudest 
man. in Asia.” Always lonely, often. ill, it was his will 
power ‘alone that won him his unique victory of Pakistan. 
Illustrated | . $3. 79 


THE. MUTUAL FLAME 
> O By G. WILSON KNIGHT 


Shakespeare’ s sonnets ‘have long provided a subject for 
literary controversy, In this volume, the eminent Shakes- 


pearian critic, G. Wilson ‘Knight, brings his well known _ 


methods of poetic interpretation to this timeless poetry. His 
analysis not only casts new light on the sonnets, but also 


provides fresh clues on the relationship of:the sonnets to. 


the dramas and, to Shakespeare’s own personality. 
Mr. Knight. considers “The Phoenix and the Turtle” in 


¥ 
% 


` MARXISM, Past and. Present | eee 4 
i ` By R. N. CAREW HUNT l i . T ME ' 
R; N. Carew Hunt, author of The Theory and Practice of 


Communism, now brings us a ‘brilliant revaluation of the 
central theories of Marxism. Going back to Marx’s antece- 
dents,. Hegel and Feuerbach, he explains the philosophic, 
political and economic doctrines of Marx.and Engels and 


then -deals. with their practical application ` in the: Soviet. 


Union today. . 
The author reveals how Marx himself was little. con- 
cerned with the plight of the individual worker or peasant 


kere y 


` Your local bookstore plays a leading role in the cultural 


progress of your community. If any of these books are not 
immediately available in your bookstore, your bookseller 
“will be happy to order them for you. Support his efforts 


tn maka vane sammunity a hattar niana in which to Hve. 


the context’ of “Love's Martyr”, . . . subjecting ta 
strarige poems to the first extensive literary analysis ever 
written. The Mutual Flame ‘is a contribution of first im- 
portance to Shakespearian scholarship. Not only does it 
offer cogent solutions to many. of the enigmas of the 
sonnets, but it is further distinguished by. its ar into. 
the nature of aaa Simul s penis: * $3.75 | 


and how this emphasis on ‘revolution and class strugele 
brought him into conflict with those who tried to transform 
society by constitutional means. Delving into Marx’s theory 
of the State, Mr. Hunt shows how close the connection 
is between the “stateless society” of the Communist Man- 
ifesto and the ruthless totalitarianism of the Soviet ‘Union. 
Objective and scholarly, this book is also highly readable 
and its conclusions shed unusual light on a Vital world. 
issue. : . ` $2.75 


AD FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK IL-N. Y.. | 
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© BOOKS 
-The Editors Like 


Fiction 
THE BLACK PRINCE by Shirley Ann Grau. 
(Knopf, $3.50.) Varied short stories by a young South- 
erner who writes of her home country with a shrewdness, 
vitality, and warmth far removed from the madness and 
magnolias school. 


THE SIMPLE TRUTH by Elizabeth Hardwick. 
(Harcourt, Brace, $3.50.) In describing how a student 
murder affects a small college town, the author makes 
interesting comments on the ambiguities’of law, justice, 
and human nature. 


THE INNOCENT SAILOR by Anne de Tourville. 





(Farrar, Straus & Young, $3.50.) Simple in outline, this 7 


story of a Breton sailor’s wanderings charms with a 
curious mixture of precise detail and timeless, misty 
romance. : 


Lives and Letters 


HIS VERY SELF AND VOICE edited by Ernest J. 
Lovell, Jr. (Macmillan, $7.50.) The collected reports 
of his contemporaries prove, in case anybody still has 
doubts; that Byron was a wonderful fellow, who could 
claim, like Falstaff, to be not only witty in himself, 
“but the cause that wit is in other men.” 


THE MAD MONARCH by Werner Richter. (Reg- 

' nery, $5.00.) No backstairs chronicle of royal eccentric- 
ity, Mr. Richter’s. book is a serious attempt to relate the 
insanity of Ludwig II of Bavaria to the political situa- 
tion in nineteenth-century Germany. 


GLADSTONE by Philip Magnus. (Dutton, $6.75.) 
This readable biography demonstrates that there was 
much more to the great Liberal than a tendency to 
address Queen Victoria as though she were a public 
meeting. 


THE SOLITARY SINGER by Gay Wilson Allen. 
(Macmillan, $8.00.) A formidably thorough overhauling 
of Walt Whitman’s life and works, this critica] biog- 
raphy combines fact and interpretative analysis with 
more than ordinary skill. 


` Travel and Adventure 


THE TEMPLE TIGER AND MORE MAN-EATERS 
OF KUMAON by Jim Corbett. (Oxford University 
Press, $3.00.) More of Mr. Corbett’s tales of big cats 

‘and Indian villagers, told, as usual, with beguiling 
simplicity and affection. 


THE WHITE DESERT by John Giaever. (Dutton, 
$5.00.) The adventures, findings, and practical prob- 
lems of a Norse-British-Swedish scientific expedition to 
Antarctica. 


PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA by Sacheverell Sit- 
well. (British Book Centre, $4.00.) By concentrating 
on architecture and botany, Mr. Sitwell has created a 
pleasantly dreamlike book, devoid of problems and full 
of lovely word pictures. 


HAITI: THE BLACK REPUBLIC by Selden Rod- 
man. (Devin-Adair, $5.00.) An enthusiastic admirer 
of Haiti, Mr. Rodman has written a practical guide 
book, a brief history, and a love letter, all in one. 


R cader °s 
Choice 
BY 


CHARLES J. ROLO 





Two Minutes till Midnight (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.75) by Elmer Davis and Civilization and 
Foreign Policy (Harper, $3.75) by Louis J. Halle 
are complementary discussions of the problem of 
survival in the hydrogen bomb age. Mr. Halle, 


‘while he was a member of the State Department’s 


Policy Planning Staff, came to feel acutely the need 
for “an applicable body of theory”; and his book.is 
an dttempt to meet that need. The political philos- 
ophy it sets forth is in effect implicit in the orienta- 
tion of Elmer Davis’s essays, which focus more 
directly on concrete issues. Both these volumes, in 
their different ways, are clear-sighted, penetrating, © 
and above all eminently sane contributions to the 
continuing debate on U.S. foreign policy. _ 

In his early chapters, Mr. Halle seeks to define 
precisely what sort of nation we are, and in what 
sort of world this nation now finds itself. His an- 
swers are familiar, and they would probably com- 
mand the assent of Americans as far apart politi- 
cally as Adlai Stevenson and Senator McCarthy. . 
The firepower of Mr. Halle’s essay lies in the cogency | 
with which it develops the implications, in the 
sphere of foreign policy, of widely accepted ideas 
about the character of the United States. 

With unfailing clarity and unwavering logic, Mr. 
Halle shows that to defend the values which con- 
stitute our “way of life,” it is necessary to be faith- 
ful to those values in the conduct of our foreign 
policy. By that he does not mean forcing “ Ameri- 
canism” upon the world — in :fact, quite the re- 
verse: “If consent and leadership are still to form 
the basis of our government at home, then they 
must also form the basis of our dealings with other 
members of the international community to which 
we belong. . . . We must not insist on the Ameri- 
can way of life for others, thereby identifying [it] 
with conformity rather than with diversity which is 
our true heritage. More particularly, if we expect 
the consent of others to our leadership, we must 
accept responsibility for protecting [their] interests.” 

Another notable aspect of Mr. Halle’s book has ` 
to do with “the economy of power.” He incisively 
discusses the relation between a nation’s power and — 
the objectives of its policy; the liabilities of an- 
nouncing objectives which, from any halfway 
realistic standpoint, are beyond our means (for ex- 
ample, the destruction of Soviet power); the hazards 















THE 
‘WESTERN MORALITY 


One of today’s, outstanding religious writers traces the birth | 


and: development of the great moral ideals on which our 
. Western civilization rests. From the sanctions of primitive 
society to the great influence of Jesus and the New Testament 
— with interpretations relevant to the world of today — here 


is an important book written “with clarity, precision and 


authority.” — N. Y. Times Book Review. . $3.50 






MAN’S QUEST FOR GOD 


An answer to today’s profound hunger for religious insight 
and spiritual meaning — written by one of the leading Jewish 
- philosophers, Avoiding doctrines and dogma, this inspiring 
book examines issues of religion in the light of a specific 
pronom — prayer. Reinhold Niebuhr says, “It spoke to my 

eart. It is full of poetic, prophetic and religious insights of 


the highest order.” $3.00 






BEYOND ANXIETY 


This powerful guide to meeting the personal problems that 
beset our age has brought to its thousands of readers a new 
sense of purpose in life. Written by an outstanding church 
leader, it gives a realistic basis for personal fulfillment. “The 
author has brought the Christian answer to fear, frustration, 


guilt, inhibition, indecision, loneliness and despair into sharp > 


dramatic focus.” — Dr. Daniel A. Poling $2.75 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers of the DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


and the DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 





Claude 





ees 


Niebuhr 


CHRISTIAN 
REALISM AND 
POLITICAL 

PROBLEMS . 


Essays on political, social 
ethical, and theological 
themes. “A profound inter- 
pretation of human life and 
destiny.” — N. Y. Times 


Book Review. $3.00 


$ 


John 


Dillenberger 
and 


PROTESTANT 
CHRISTIANITY. 


INTERPRETED. THROUGH 
ITS DEVELOPMENT 


For the first time, a non- 
denominational, book which 
explains the nature and 
history of Protestantism for 
the ordinary reader, “Rec- 





ommended without qualifi- 


eation.”—N. Y., Times Book 
Review. i $4.50 


rr 


John Paterson 


THE BOOK 
THAT IS ALIVE 
Old Testament life and 
thought as set forth by the 
Hebrew sages, showing why 
the teachings of the Bible 
have retained their essential 


importance in the 20th. 
Century. $3.50 


-Spurrier 





| POWER FOR ACTION 


An introduction to Christian 
ethics which presents a 
clear, understandable state- 
ment of its relevance to 
modern life that will attract. . 
and appeal to young people. j 


At all bookstores 
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Singing Family 


Back in Viper, Kentucky, 
folks call them “the singing , 
Ritchies” — ma and pa and 
all fourteen young’uns. Their 
story is full of laughter and 
‘tears and plain, old-fashioned 
fun, naturally punctuated with 

‘ music because their lives are, 
and told with freshness, frank- 
ness and charm by the “baby” 
of the family, folk-singer 


JEAN RITCHIE 


‘Delightfully illustrated by 
Maurice Sendak, and with words 
and music of 42 folk songs. 


$4.00 at all bookstores. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 11 


Jim Corhetts 


new book 
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More Man-Eaters of Kumaon 


The author of Jungle Lore 
and The Man-Eating Leopard 
of Rudraprayag brings his 
dramatic chronicles of the In- © 
dian jungle full circle as he 
returns to the locale of his 
classic Man-Eaters of Ku- 
maon to tell new stories of 
high adventure. And among 
them is perhaps his ‘finest 
story — the story of the hunt 
he feared might be a final, 
fatal test of his skill and en- 
durance, the hunt for the 
Talla Des Man-Eater! Hius- 
trated. 
$3.00 at all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 11 


on 


of assuming a “posture of threat” 
over objectives which, while desir- 
able, are not so vital that we are. 
ready to uphold them at any cost. 
What Mr. Halle has achieved is 
aptly suggested in a statement in 
Dean Acheson’s Introduction: “How 
does this book help the citizen, baffled 
and bewildered by the conflicting 
urgencies of the world about him? 


It helps amazingly. The three hun- 


dred and sixty degree circle of choice 
narrows down to a small are as the 
issues arise. The precise answers to 
these issues are not and cannot be 
given, but... the attitudes, the 
means, the conduct which are com- 
patible with the values we are seeking 
to sustain, and those which are in- 
compatible, are clearly shown.” 
Elmer Davis’s book is inspired by 


the conviction that people in general,. 


and important people in Washington 
in particular, are not thinking hard 
enough about the danger of thermo- 
nuclear warfare and what it portends. 
Like Thomas K. Finletter, Mr. Davis 
believes that, unless there are certain 
changes in our present policies, we 
may rapidly find ourselves in a ter- 
rifyingly vulnerable position. From 
this perspective, Mr. Davis has writ- 
ten seven essays which range freely 
over the field of foreign policy and 
national self-preservation. 

Scattered throughout Two Minutes 
till Midnight there is a precise set 
of opinions as to what might help to 
prevent ‘a war and/or increase our 
chances of victory should a showdown 
take place. Mr. Davis’s prescriptions 
can be summarized as follows: 1) 


Stop talking about “more defense for. 
| less money” — we need more money 


for much more defense. 2) Stop “what 
seems to be an inclination to drive 
away all our allies whom Truman, 
Acheson, and the force of circum- 
stances gathered about us.” 3) Recog- 


nize that “the world is now largely a 
little left of center, [and that] we are | 


not going to win vast support by giv- 
ing our most enthusiastic backing to 
people like Franco and Chiang Kai- 


‘| shek.” 4) Put an end to the disastrous. 
disruption of our Foreign Service. 


caused by irresponsible committees 
and attempts to appease the “For- 
mosa Firsters.” 5) Avoid reckless 
actions which might precipitate a 
showdown over some non-vital issue. 

Two Minutes till Midnight is not 
quite as resounding in its impact as the 
author’s previous book, But We Were 
Born Free. As always, however; Mr. 
Davis’s thought has the strong, steady 
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| Anew 
jot) and 
gazed distinguished 
æ history of 
4ASÈ] our music 
| i : ; . 
America's Music 

FROM THE PILGRIMS 

TO THE PRESENT 


By GILBERT CHASE, Introduction 

by Douglas Moore. Here is the 
whole diversified panorama of 

our music—from Puritan psalms, 
Indian tribal rhythms, Negro 
spirituals, folk songs and bal- 
lads, to ragtime and blues, jazz 

and Broadway musicals, and im- ` 
portant American experiments in . 
symphony and opera. Divided. `` 
into three parts (Preparation, : 
Expansion, and Fulfillment).and . 
thirty-one chapters, this is a work 

of prime importance and intere |’ 
est to laymen and scholars alike. 
Ilustrated with musical exam- 
ples, 750 pages. $8.50 


At all bookstores 
| McGRAW-HILL BOOK C0., Inc., N.Y.36 


The revealing 
biography 

of an 
extraordinary 
man. 
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Tempestuou 
Journey 


LLOYD GEORGE 
HIS LIFE AND TIMES 


By FRANK OWEN. This is the 

fascinating story of the strange, 

stormy life of one of England's 

greatest Prime Ministers. Based 

on private and public papers, 

many of them hitherto unavail- 

able, it deals with Lloyd George’s 

political career; his relationships 

with such men as Balfour, 

Churchill, Woodrow Wilson, 

and Hitler; his influence on Eng-- 

land’s monarchs and on world 

events through a troubled, ex- 

citing period. 41 photographs. . 

784 pages. $7.00, -4f 
At all bookstores i 





?. the strangest and most dramatic in 


vibrations of thé genuinely free mind. 
And: his prose with .its -dry-point, 
clarity, i its combativei irony, its quietly’ 
stinging wit — is as stirring and as. 
deadly in its measiired way. as any 
polemical writing on the contempo- 
rary American ree 


Rebel geniuses 


Noble Savage (Random Poue 
$5.00) is the first biography of Paul 
Gauguin to appear in English since 
1931. The authors, Lawrence ‘and. 
Elisabeth. Hanson, have:drawn on a 
great deal of new material, including 
many illuminating family letters; and 
the story they have to tell is one. of 


“ethe history of art. 

Legend has pictured Gauguin as a 
successful stockbroker who, in middle 
life, forsook wife, children, -and com- 
fort to dedicaté himself to painting, 
and who, despite appalling sufferings, 
eventually. found fulfillment. in the 
primitive life of Tahiti. The truth is 
rather more complex, more interest-. 
ing, and more tragic. Gauguin, like 
most men, had two sides to his char- 

























By the author of THE LATE 


acter. Profoundly attracted to the GEORGE APLEY, WICKFORD POINT, 

primitive and. the exotic, he liked to Ea aa - 
say, “I am.a savage.” But behind the : H. M. PULHAM, ESQ:, POINT OF NO 
: Bohemian‘fagade of his extraordinary | i | | 


career as an artist one finds conven- | g RETURN and other ‘famous novels. 
tional needs and conventional ambi- re Ae i . 

tions. He never ceased to long for his. 

wife and for the stability of family.life;. | ES 
his constant goal was to win fame and 
fortune so that their separátion might 

be ended. And although Tahiti in 


i 


John P. Marquand has 
never written with greater’ 
shrewdness or more insight 
into the crosscurrents of 
American life than in his: 


some respects lived up to:the-idyl he | $ ‘new novel. SINCERELY,’ 
had dreamed of, his letters from the || Wis WAYDE is a story 
island contained the recurring lament WA = - with an instant appeal for 
of the frustrated European-who finds every reader—a beauti- 
himself stranded. from his true center. | 7 fully executed full-length 
.What stands out most clearly is:that in | $ portrait of an American 
Gauguin there was a tremendous im- | I businessman of our time, 
pulse of destruction — he. destroyed | | _ at once realistic, compas- 


almost every important ‘relationship sionate and gently satirical. 


of his lifetime. The miracle is that.in The lives of men like Willis Wayde, who are successful ` 


his art there is a monumental peatee EE in trade or politics, are inevitably involved with a series 

fulness, a bright yét mysterious calm. | EE of compromises. No other American author could so 
This richly detailed biogr aphy has | ESE - - ‘astutely delineate the strains and rewards of the de- 

a number of arresting facets: the little- | Ø cisions such men must make. 

known. facts about Gauguin’s turbu- | ai Roe cee, i , 

lent Spanish ancestry and his child- |] -° Willis is only one of many memorable characters in the ` 


new Marquand novel. Indeed, Sylvia Hodges, daugh- 
ter of a Harvard professor and seemingly the last wo- 
man in the world to be.devoted to Willis Wayde, is 
perhaps the most sympathetic heroine Mr. Marquand 

has ever created. 


_At all bookstores « $3.95 


hood in Peru; the growth of Gauguin 
as an artist, a story: that leads from 
Paris to. Rouen to Martinique, from 
Brittany to Arles to Tahiti; the rela- 
tionship with Van Gogh; the. vivid 
scenes and portraits of the Impres- 
sionist era; the drama of Gauguin’s 
last years in Tahiti, with their:great: 
artistic achievements and their ter- LITTLE, BI Cc 
rible -process -of- human -dissolution. | & a ie Oe 










RANDOM. 


Noble Savage 


The Life of Paul: Gauguin 


By LAWRENCE & ELISABETH HANSON. 


“One of the most astounding and at the 
same time profoundly moving volumes 
ever written about a creative, artist.”— 
Irving Stone, N. Y. TIMES. Illustrated, $5 


WILLIAM FAULKNER'S masterpiece. Win- 
ner ‘of the 1955 National Book Award 
for Fiction. $4.75 


No Time For 
Sergean 


A novel by MAC HYMAN. America’s new 
laugh bestseller. “The funniest book on 
the Armed Services in a decade.” 

And only $2.95 


Ihe roating 
-Word 


| the Story of Japanese Prints 




















By JAMES A. MICHENER. The fascinat- 
ing story of the life and death of an art, 
the lusty age in which it flourished, and 


the artists who created it. With 65 ex- — 


quisite illustrations, 40 in full color. 
$8.75 





At all bookstores, Random House, N.Y. 
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In the American academic world, 
there appears to exist a fairly wide- 
spread conviction that biography con- 
sists pre-eminently in the sheer ac- 
cumulation of facts — the more the 
facts, the better the biography. This 
encyclopedic approach has certain 
merits, but it also has grave liabilities. 
Both are perfectly exemplified in 
The Intelligent Heart: The Story 
of D. H. Lawrence (Farrar, Straus & 
Young, $6.50) by Harry T. Moore. 

In 1951, Mr. Moore published a 
sizable study of Lawrence, and appar- 
ently concluded forthwith that more 
exhaustive treatment was needed. His 
present book must come remarkably 
close to assembling every ascertain- 
able fact which has anything to do 
with Lawrence’s life or work. It 
ques at length from 200 hitherto 
unpublished letters, made available 
to the author by Lawrence’s widow; 
and it explores all of the conflicting 
viewpoints about its subject with- 
out passionately taking sides. Such 
thoroughness and emotional balance 
make a particularly valuable contri- 
bution in the case of a writer such as 
Lawrence, who has been the subject 
of so many hysterical, erratic, or slip- 
shod books.. Mr. Moore has furnished 
us with the most complete and the 
most reliable biography of Lawrence 
written to date; and it is certain to 
have a salutary mfluence on future 
books about him. 

The trouble is that Mr. Moore is 
much more concerned with telling all 
than with the way in which he tells it. 
His writing is pedestrian; and his 
fetish for inclusiveness clutters up the 
narrative with details which are of 
questionable interest even to the spe- 
cialist,. and are certainly of no interest 
to the general reader. The net result 
isa book quite lacking in flame — and 
that book is about a man best remem- 
bered by all who knew him for his 
flame-like quality. 


| Private lives 


Gertrude -Lawrence as Mrs. A. 
(Greystone Press, $4.95) — Richard 
Stoddard Aldrich’s intimate. por- 
trait of the woman to whom he was 
married from 1940 until her death in 
1952 — is a book which, as the saying 
goes, has everything: romance, con- 
flict, humor, sadness, extravagance, 
choice anecdotes and incidents, and 
above all the éclat of an extraordinar- 
ily vital personality whom Noel Cow- 
ward once aptly described as “seven 
women under one hat.” 

Mr. ‘Aldrich’s story is the story of a 


love match entered into in the middle 
years of life, which triumphed — but 


not without considerable storm: and’ 


stress — over formidable differences 
of temperament and long separations 
caused by war and work. To be mar- 
ried to Miss Lawrence was often a 
taxing privilege and occasionally an 
ordeal. When so inclined she could 
be a model of the compliant wife, but 
to object to a wish or whim of hers 
was likely to produce charges of in- 
sufferable tyranny. To a proper New 
Englander such as Aldrich, reared in 
the tradition that only criminals and 
madmen live up to their Income, it 
was terrifying to witness Gertrude’s 
vertiginous zest for conspicuous con- 
sumption, which, despite her huge 
earnings, had once reduced her to 
bankruptey. Whatever the role which 
Gertrude felt was required of her, she 
played it to the hilt. A distinguished 
clergyman — not knowing who she 
was or that the harangue she so elo- 
quently addressed to him came 
straight out of Susan and God — as: 
sumed that she must be a visiting 
British evangelist, and made inquiries 
as to whether she would be available 
to preach in his church. 

Some men, one suspects, wond 
have found Miss Lawrence an unen- 
durable wife — impossibly self-willed 
and incorrigibly theatrical. To Mr. 
Aldrich, the outstanding thing about 
her was a “generosity of love” which 


_ softened the Puritan sternness he had 


inherited. She had a quality, he says, 

much more arresting than beauty — 
“the word that comes closest: to it is 

radiance.” 4 


Fiction chronicle 


Laurens van der Post — whose 
Venture to the Interior was one of the 
most memorable non-fiction works of 
1951 —is an adventurous man of 
action; a masterly prose writer with 
extraordinarily fine powers of descrip- 
tion; and a sensitive explorer of the 
inner meanings of experience. While 
this rare combination of qualities 
shows up in his new book, a novel, it 
is not the major work of fiction which 
I had hoped for from an author so sin- 
gularly endowed. Flamingo Feather 
(Morrow, $3.95) is a thriller about 
Communist conspiracy in the African 
back-of-beyond. As such it certainly 
deserves a cordon bleu rating. 

The plot centers on a. Russian at- 
tempt to organize and launch a reyo- 
lution in the hinterland of southeast 
Africa by exploiting the legendary 
promise of a dead king that some day 


Revised Edition! D 


THE 


WRITER'S 
HANDBOOK 


¢ Lists 1,000 markets for manuscript sales 
e 79 chapters of instruction f 





Woe used as the tanlari reference 
book for writers. Contains. 79 chap- 
ters by famous authors and editors giving 
practical instruction in the writing of 
fiction, non-fiction, plays, verse, radio 
and TY scripts, juveniles, etc. The market 
lists have been carefully checked for 
accuracy. This book tells what to write 
about, how to write it, aid where to 


sell it. 
650 pages; $5.00 


p Up-to-Date! C i 


r 
TELEVISION WRITING 


and SELLING 
by Edward Barry Roberts 


A TY script editor deseribes the process 
of writing for television ahd answers , 
every question a free-lance writer could 
ask about television production. Sample 
scripts reprinted and analyzed. Com- 
plete, up-to-date, and thoroughly 
documented. 


ələ pages, illus.; $5.75 
At your bookstore, or direct postpaid from 


‘4 THE WRITER, Inc., PUBLISHERS - 
LS 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


"The infinite variety and rich possibilifies 
of the Scriptures have seldom been as 
fully revealed.” —N. Y. Times 


THE | 
INTERPRETERS 
BIBLE w 12 vorumes 


CHRISTENDOM’S MOST COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY ` 


—the only commentary using both the Revised Stand- 
ard ond the King James versions, 


Now Ready — Vol. 4, Psalms, Proverbs... $8.75 


This new volume contains the complete texts 

and commentary on two of the world’s most 

quoted books: Psalms—the supreme Old- 
Testament example of man’s search for and 

experience of the living God; Proverbs—rich 

in the fables, riddles, and parables that made 

up the wisdom literature of the East, yet firmly 

centered in God. 


Previously published—Vols. 1, 2, 3,7, 8, 9, 10. Each, $8.75 


The remaining volumes to appear at half-year 
intervals. 


g “ 


A detailed, fully illustrated Prospectus gives complete 
information about THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE—its 
magnificent scope, content, and purpose; contributors; 
publication schedule; and sample pages——cnd tells 
you how to get Volume 12 FREE. Send for your 
copy of the Prospectus today! 


ABINGDON PRESS A-3 
Room 404, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me my FREE Prospectus, telling the com- 
plete story of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE, 


Name... Jasccccsccccceesesssrvcscesescsssses 
Address...c.cseessccccscvsssenvesscvccennece 


City. oc cceecsescces pLONGe es Otte. pe cesesese 


-Name of my bookseller. ......ssscecsccsersvcce 
ek a s nN 
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a great dream will be delivered to. ae 


people — a dream, which will bring 
together all the scattered races who 


were once Amangtakwena. Try. to- 


imagine ‘a ‘fusion of John Buchan’s 
Prester John and E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim’s The Great Impersonation; add 
some special background effects by 
Rider Haggard (“The Dead Land,” 


“The Great -Forest of Duk-Aduk- | 


Duk,” “The Mountains of the 


Night”); add, too, an unobtrusive | 


touch of Freudian psychology — and 
you ‘will get some idea of what to 


expect in this farfetched but spell- 


binding story. Within the cinematic 
plot, there is a core of intensé serious- 
ness — a stirring sensitivity to the 
heart and mind of primitive Africa; a 


sad awareness of the white man’s’ 
burden of guilt; and a deep concern | 


over the future of the African world 
which the author knows and loves so 
well and brings so vividly to life. 
Geoffrey Household gives the 
contemporary spy. fever an amiable 


ribbing in an ingenious, urbanely | 


written novel of escape: Fellow Pas- 


_senger (Atlantic-Little, Brown, 


$3.50). The narrator, Claudio How- 
ard-Wolferstan, is: by ‘birth and up- 
bringing half English and half Ec- 
uadorian. His father, before dying, 
advises him to return to England to 
recover certain undefined assets hid- 
den away in an attic. of the former 
family mansion. The mansion, Claudio 
discovers, has become .a hostel for 
atomic scientists; and since there is no 
evidence that it ever belonged to the 
Howard-Wolferstans, Claudio has to 
effect. his exploration illegally. His 
plans miscarry; he is arrested; and his 
escapade develops into- a sensational 
spy case. For in his Oxford days 
Claudio prankishly joined the Com- 
munist Party and forgot to resign. 
Worse still, the man who was his war- 
time boss in British Intelligence later 
did a disappearing act and reappeared 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Faced with charges of high treason, 


the narrator decides: he had better. 


escape from -prison—and does. 


Claudio is a beguiling example of the - 


resourceful, seductive adventurer, 
and his efforts to elude capture — by 
posing as a vagabond artist; as a valu- 
able agent ef the MVD whom the 
British comrades must save from the 


capitalist vultures; as a chimney 


sweep, a Punjabi elephant handler, 
and a Filipino guitarist — form a 


fast-moving story which winds up- 


with a succession of surprising and 
delightful twists. 





Good reading 
from Rinehart 








Act of God 


- By MARGARET KENNEDY 


Author of 
“The Constant Nymph: and The Feast 


‘An enchanting comedy: of human. love 
“and folly — a gay attack on: hypoerisy in 
. Art and Life involving the five irresistible 
‘Swann waifs, their vagrant sculptor- 

father, and a “statue” that divides a 

town and rocks a marriage. - $3.50 
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The Hill 
By VICTOR -CHAPIN 


Raw human drama — a true story of the 
` men and women in a mental institution. 
Written by a conscientious objector whose 
job as attendant made: him question: the 
foundations of his own philosophy. $3.00 


X 
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The Tragedy at 
Road-hill House 


ne By YSEULT BRIDGES 


A true chronicle of the bae English 
murder case involving 16-year-old Con- 
stance Kent, who refused to defend her- 
self against the charge of, slaying her 
infant step-brother. Why? , $3.50. 


* 


At all booksellers 
RINEHART & COMPANY, N. Y. 16 
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Four facets of the 
American Dream 
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THE REPUTATION 
OF THE AMERICAN 
BUSINESSMAN 


By SIGMUND DIAMOND. How their 
own societies variously rated the char- 
acters and careers of six giants of Ameri- 
can business—-Girard, Astor, Vanderbilt, 
Morgan, Rockefeller, and Ford—as 
shown by what the press said about 
them when they died. From a hundred 
years ago to yesterday, this book gives 
us fresh and fascinating new views of 
these industrial and financial wizards— 
and of their reputations. $4.00 


THE STRUCTURE 
AND GOVERNMENT 
OF LABOR UNIONS 


PHILIP TAFT’s searching analysis of 
what goes on inside unions gives cool 
facts and rich insights on such matters as 
Communist infiltration, the lack of free- 
dom, the rigidity of discipline, the cen- 
tralization of power. An authoritative 
study for those who want to know more 
than meets the eye about unions and 
- their management. $6.00. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
-= IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
By OSCAR HANDLIN. “The fascin- 


ating story of how the immigrant has 
impressed his mark on American history 
and to a large degree made it what it is.” 
— American $3.75 


YANKEE REFORMERS 
IN THE URBAN AGE 


By ARTHUR MANN, “Must reading 
for all nostalgic reformers, as well as for 
anyone' wishing to understand the assets 
and liabilities of the reform ethos of the 
Eighties and Nineties.”--N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $5.00 


HARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Publishers of the 
HARVARD GUIDE TO AMERICAN HISTORY 
310.00 ' « 
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All Men Are Mortal (World, 
$5.00) by Simone de Beauvoir is 
something of a curiosity: an existen- 
tialist historical novel; that is to say, 
a novel which uses history to demon- 
strate points of existentialist doctrine. 
What emerges is not in the least 
austere, but to my mind slightly pre- 
posterous. Mademoiselle de Beau- 
voir’s dissertation is packaged in a 


 120,000-word historical extravaganza 


with an immortal hero and with ream 
upon ream of violence, horrors, and 
amore foredoomed to dolore. 

The story begins and ends in the 
present. Regina, a French actress, 
becomes intrigued with an enigmatic 
stranger living in the same hotel, and 
she discovers him to be one Raymond 
Fosca, born in the year 1217. Hoping 
to find through Fosca an escape from 
her obsessive frustrations as a mortal 
woman, Regina, without much diffi- 
culty, makes him her lover and in- 
duces him to tell her the story of his 
life. The weird chronicle he unfolds 
is an existentialist parable which 
proves that, while the fact of his 
mortality fills man with nausea and 
anguish, mortality is the ground in 
which all human values have their 
roots. Fosca has discovered that 
eternal life is a kind of living death. 
He has learned, too, that men don’t 
want Utopia thrust upon them. What 
matters to them is what they achieve 
of their own free will. 

What Simone de Beauvoir has to 
say about man and mortality is some- 
times quite provocative, but I can’t 
help feeling that there must be more 
satisfactory ways of dramatizing her 
ideas than to take a thirteenth-cen- 
tury Italian, to feed him the only 
bottle of Bartolomeo’s “Elixir of Im- 
mortality,” and then to weave around 


him an immense tapestry of the crimes 


and misfortunes of seven centuries of 
Western history. The author is un- 
questionably a writer endowed with 
an abundance of verve. But equally 
unquestionably she is afflicted with an 


- unbridled passion for redundancy. 


Homecoming by Jiro Osaragi 
(Knopf, $3.75), the first Japanese 
novel to be published in the United 
States in many years, is an extremely 
readable story which has as its theme 


BOOKS 


OUT-OF-PRINT “733383 


he Atlantic Monthly. 
LIBRARY SERVIC 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. A, New York 36, N, Y. 
N.B. We also BUY books and magazines. .Please list. 





* 
THE AMERICAN 
BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL 


THE AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 


THE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
INSTITUTE 


take pride in announcing the 
winners of the 


(1955 . 
National 


Book Award 


GOLD MEDALS 


* 
_ FICTION 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 
jor A Fable 
NON-FICTION 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
Jor The Measure of Man 


POETRY 


WALLACE STEVENS 


for The Collected Poems 
of Wallace Stevens 


* 


Special Citation for Poetry to 
E. E. Cummines for Poems: 1923-1954 


The winner in each field was selected 
by the following judges: 


Fiction 
Matcorm Cow Ley 
Paur ENGLE 
ELIZABETH JANEWAY 
WALLACE STEGNER 
Rossrt Penn WARREN 


Non-fiction 
Paur BIxXLER 
ARTHUR A, Houveurton, Jr. 
EDGAR JOHNSON 
Gerard W. Jonnson 
WiLuiam L. SHIRER 


Poetry 


Oscar CARGILL 
- RICHARD EBERHART 
Duptey Frrrs 
RANDALL JARRELL 
CHRISTOPHER La FARGE 


The National Book Award is an annual 
event in which the American book industry 
has united to honor American authors. 


* 


the sharp contrast ‘between pre-war 


and post-war Japan. The hero, Kyogo | 


Moriya, was dismissed from the navy 
as a young man because of a gambling 
scandal, and exiled himself to Europe. 
At the war’s end, he returns to his 
homeland and is deeply disillusioned 
by what he sees. What was good in 


Japanese tradition has been swept ' 


away along with what was bad. The 
young are superficially imitating for- 
eign manners and mores. 
militarists, who brought disaster to 
their country, remain resolved to go 
on living | in a world apart, sullenly 
cherishing their ancient pride. In the 
general breakdown of standards, it is 
the unscrupulous, opportunists who 
flourish. : 
All this is depicted in a somewhat 
uneven plot, in which there are ad- 


mirable scenes and also touches of . 


_trashiness; and in characterizations 
which though slight are for the most 
part striking. Insofar as technique is 
concerned, the differences from the 
Western novel are interesting but not 
obtrusive. As Harold Strauss points 
out in his illuminating Introduction, 
the Japanese imagination is more 
sensory than ours, and its tendency in 
dealing with the. subjective is not 
to verbalize but to paint — to evoke 
mood through concrete images. Allin 
all, Homecoming has a freshness of 

content and style which this reader 
_found highly attractive. 

The Vagabond (Farrar, Straus & 
Young, $3.00), a short autobiographi- 
cal novel which Colette published in 
_ 1910, was recently picked by a jury of 
French writers as one of the twelve 
best French novels produced since 
1900. The heroine, after much un- 
happiness, has lately divorced: the 
successful Parisian painter with whom 
she fell in love as a naive young pro- 


vincial, and whose cruelty destroyed | 


her love for him. Now thirty-three, 
Renée Néré is leading a meager and 
solitary existence, which centers on 
_ her new career as a music-hall artiste. 
A rich young man-about-town starts 
pursuing her with great ardor, and 
presently she finds “herself violently 
attracted to him. The: drama that 
ensues is handled in Colette’s inim- 
itably matter-of-fact manner, which 
achievés effects that are at once poign- 
- ant and edged with a wry sense of 
fun. 


Filled with sharply dn vignettes | | e | 


of French music-hall life, The Vaga- 
bond is a charming and subtle study 
of a firm-grained. mind in conflict 
with a yielding heart. 
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Special Lecturers age 
| IRVING HOWE MPA 
ALFRED KAZIN a uae 
Bread Loaf School of English, uniquely 
located in a beautiful Green Moun- 
tain bowl, offers a varied curriculum 
by a nationally distinguished faculty. 


tnpa 


Bread Loaf, Vermont 


George Anderson of Brown, on Chaucer and History of the English Language; 
Warren Beck of Lawrence, on Composition and Criticism and the Modern Short _ 
Story; Elizabeth Drew of Smith, on Twentieth-Century Poetry; Arthur Jensen of 
Darimouth, on Continental Novel and Victorian Poetry; Hewette Joyce of Dart- 
‘mouth, on Milton and Seventeenth Century Literature; Arthur Mizener of Cornell, 
on Contemporary American Novel; Erie. Volkert of Middlebury, on Stagecraft; 
Louis Zahner of Groton, on ‘Teaching of English. | 


Early application advised.. Write for information on admission, courses, degrees to: 


The LANGUAGE SCHOOLS Office 


-By Sun- 
and 
Candlelight ` 


_ A Novel by ~ 
PATRICIA CAMPBELL 


CLAUDIE'S 
KINFOLKS 


By DILLON 
ANDERSON: 


Three women and two men, virtually 
-alone in a Northwest wilderness, and 
the intimate and unusual drama of 
their lives — this is the subject of 
Patricia Campbell’s exciting novel. 
Against the background of a tiny 
lumber’community on Puget Sound 
late in the 19th century the moving 
puy of these five people unfolds. 


Atlantic readers’ who 
have enjoyed Dillon 


_Anderson's stories of ‘Amory Cummings, whose ox-like ` 
strength and virtue overrides his 
human sympathy is contrasted with 
his weak and cowardly brother, Asa. 
Dothie Cummings, whose blind faith 
in her husband’s strength gives way 
to true awareness. Celeste, trapped 
in a loveless marriage. And Betsy, 
the girl of Indian blood, who, 
though betrayed and thwarted, 
struggles desperately for the man 
she loves. 


those gentle grafters, 
Clint and Claudie, will 
chuckle’ over, this new ` 
book about their mad 
and innocent adventures. 


$3.75 at all bookstores 
pr S: A novel to read and Enemi 
An Atlantic Monthly, 
.. Press Book — 
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$3.50 at all bookstores 


The Macmillan Company 


mi GO Fifth Avenue, N, Y.11,N. © 
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MAN who likes to sit in the kitchen 
drinking tea and listening to news 
broadcasts has to take in at the same 
time a vast amount of information 
about disk jockeys. Most news pro- 
grams, he finds, are thickly bounded 
by the disk jockeys’ output, and it’s 
hard to pick up even a weather bulle- 
tin. without first. hearing, at some 
length, the disk jockey. 

A man of few reticences, the disk 
jockey must rank among the most 
thoroughly overt personalities of all 
time, spending as he does his whole 
waking life in a state of minute self- 
disclosure. He punctuates his - dis- 
course by playing new recordings of 
candidates for the hit parade. These 
are songs. usually on the melancholy 
' side, about love turned to ashes, the 
- pangs of separation, loneliness, jealous 
despair, etc., rendered by vocalists 
about to burst into tears. 

The disk jockey’s confident voice 
comes as a relief to the listener after 
- most of the songs, and he attends 
closely the disk jockey’s account of 
his latest triumph at a record hop, 
his preference among salad dressings, 
his feelings about pills, lotions, fur 
coats, used cars, and the local spa- 
ghetti parlors. A disk jockey describ- 
ing the two-dollar dinner at Fum 
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Loo’s takes on the mantle of Savarin 
himself. 

The immense variety of commercial 
endorsements in the disk jockey’s 
chatter is soon evident to the lis- 
tener: everything is a plug. But the 
plugs are woven so intricately into 
an easygoing run of small talk that 
the listener can rarely spot one in 
the making or judge where one plug 
ends and another begins. There are 
plugs within plugs; some are fleeting 
and overlaid by more plugs; others 
are genuine old Madison Avenue tran- 
scriptions, complete with fanfare, .de- 
lirious excitement by an announcer, 
and roars of approval from a dubbed- 
in audience. 

If some exceptionally popular chan- 
teuse is hailed by the disk Jockey as 
he touches off his next recording, her 
voice will prove to be raised in behalf 
of a shampoo. When the disk jockey 
himself is next heard, remarking the 
beauty of the winter day, it’s a cer- 
tainty that he’s simply winding up 
for an affirmation about snow tires 
or storm windows. The listener. won- 
ders, meanwhile, by what system of 
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the number of plugs for which they 
are billed. Is Fum Loo standing by 
with a stop watch to ensure full meas- - 
ure in the chop suey plug? 

The confidence of the disk jockey 
in his relationship not only with the 
listener but also with his myriad spon- . 
sors is unmistakable. In an amiable ` 
way, he makes it clear that the lis- 
tener is pretty well under his com- . 
plete control, the sponsors his valued 
friends. “You will get a real deal 
from Harry Doakes at Nirvana Mo- 
tors on any used car you buy there,” 
says the disk jockey, “if you'll just 
tell him I sent you. Hes an old 
friend and I stand behind, personally, 
and guarantee every deal he makes.” 

‘Even more impressive is the, disk 
jockey’s willingness to protect the 
listener from a too’ eager compliance 
with his instructions. After rattling 
off the wonders of a three-hundred- 
dollar TV receiver, or for that matter 
the two-dollar dinner at Fum Loo’s, 
the disk jockey magnanimously tem- 
pers his counsel. “Don’t do it,” he 
says, “just because I told you to. 
Go out and judge for yourself.” 

Who said radio is dead? 
Cuartes W. Morton 
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| S TYLE IN THE CONGO | 


by ODEN MEEKER 


Traveler, writer, and amateur zoologist, ODEN 
Merxer is the author of the recently published 
book, Report on Africa. 


i hice nudism has been corrected,” 
says the official Traveler’s Guide to 
the Belgian Congo. The correction of 
this nudism keeps one factory in ‘the 
Congo, Utexléo in Léopoldville, prof- 
itably employed turning out 23 mil- 
lion yards of splashy cotton prints 
annually, while the United Africa 
Company, which is a tropical tentacle 
of Lever Brothers, sells 100 million 
yards a year from the Congo up the 
West Coast. Japanese and Czecho- 
slovakian drummers fly up and down 
the Coast peddling their own versions 
of savage African textiles., The best 
made and the most popular, since the 
African housewives appreciate qual- 
ity, come from Britain, the Nether- 
lands, and France. 

. These are the brilliantly colored 
batiks and tropical tartans, the hand- 
some and semibarbaric designs which 
we are apt to think of as peculiarly 
African, and which were imported by 
Balmain and Dior and some American 
manufacturers in recent years to lend 
an exotic touch to their lines. As far 
as I know, they were all designed by 
Europeans in the first place. Still, the 
Africans have taken eagerly to the 
white traders’ idea of how they should 
dress, including imitation plush leop- 
ardskin. They also love movies about 
Tarzan and Jungle Jim. 

French West Africa imports about 
$35 million worth of textiles every 
year, and the shoppers in the Marché 
Indigéne of the capital, Dakar, look 
as though they were wearing most of 
them. The Frenchwomen there, with 
their ankle-strap shoes, metallic red 
hair, and décolleté sun suits, are com- 
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pletely eclipsed by the Wolofs who 


_ sail into the niarket wearing an Afri- 


can version of the Parisian mode of 
the late eighteenth century: head-ties 
in purple, -yellow, and emerald satin, 
gold coins strung across the dark fore- 
ead, and as many as ten layers of 


_ dress topped with the blindingly col- 
' orful African cottons, and an overveil 


of white tulle or organdy. Married 
Wolof women shave their heads and 
wear wigs of black darning wool 
sticking out at either side under the 
head-tie in crescent horns. Among 
them promenade the five African 
mannequins of M. Pierregrosse, a 
textile tycoon who listens carefully to 
the Dakaroises before having his fac- 


‘ tories. in France turn out the new 


designs. Before Papa Pierregrosse be- 
gan to stimulate the market, it took 
two. to three years for the fashion to 
change; now he can do it in six 


‘ months. And the models are paid off 


in clothes rather than money. 

The markets in the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria and the other colonies that 
are coastal enclaves in the sprawling 
immensity of French West Africa sell 
much the same sort of print as in the 
French colonies or in the Belgian 
Congo to the south. African bobby- 
soxers in Accra, wearing super-poodle 
haircuts, little gold earrings, and tribal 
scars slashed diagonally across their 
cheekbones, sashay up and down dec- 
orated with pictures of Edward VII, 
brontosauri, elephants, all-seeing eyes, 
and jumbo alphabets, in chartreuse, 
black-brown, watermelon pink, and 
canary. Baby brothers and sisters are 
carried slung at the back in another 
length of dress stuff. Here on the Gold 
Coast the traditional male dress is the 
toga, very handsome, and providing 
an additional market for the same 
materials. 

In Lagos, a little further along the 
West African shore, in a market with 
an especially large magical section 
specializing in live chameleons, you 
can find Churchill giving his V sign 
on burgundy brocade, and cotton 
prints splashed with famous African 
disk jockeys and currently popular 
phrases: “So Long” — “Good Luck” 
-~ “Cheerio.” The trim, nautical 
BOAC stewardesses who come to 
shop for souvenirs here sometimes go 
off lugging the wild African prints, 
though what they do with them I am 
not sure — they certainly don’t ap- 
pear as bathing costumes beside the 
English seaside. 


The old-fashioned African ap- 


proaches. to beautification — scafifi- 


cation in elaborate geometrical pat- 
terns, knocking out teeth or filing 
them to'a point, elongating the skull, 
or inserting saucers in the lips — are 
giving way to the flashy, fascinating 
cottons. These in turn are being 
picked up by scouts for such American 
products as Everglaze Funwear, and 
for the mighty Paris couturiers who 
have been partial. to jungly motifs 
during the -past few seasons. They 
have not yet, however, imported the 
two most popular prints from the 
Belgian Congo — called the Deux 
Tonnes and Six Bougies, respectively, 
after the first appearance in those 
latitudes of the two-ton truck and the 
one with six spark plugs. The wearers 


are known as Two-Ton Women and 


Six-Spark-Plug Women. 

> In‘ Léopoldville, the.Congoese capi- 
tal, the prints are sold by the market 
women, who also deal in plastic novel- 
ties,, kitchenware, and. ‘toasted. ter- 


‘mites. Many of the most substantial 


venders — one in Nigeria, a Mrs. 
Mary Nzimiro in Port Harcourt, 
grosses about a million dollars a. year 
—are illiterate, but they can: do 
lightning sums in their heads. Designs 
particularly popular in the Congo are 
Winston Churchill again (the African 
housewife seems to be an unflagging 
Churchill fan), George VI and the 
present Pope, Generals Leclerc and 
de Gaulle (Brazzaville, capital of 
French Equatorial Africa, is just 
twenty minutes away across the river), 
and Elsie the Borden Cow. They are 
sold in dress lengths about forty-eight 
inches wide and just under five feet 
long, normally about seven dollars. 
Both the lengths of cloth and the 





wraparound dresses themselves are 


‘called pagnes. 


“People who livein the forest have 
different taste than the desert and 
savanna people, who prefer brighter 
patterns,” said a pagne expert named 
Robert Peeters to whom I talked in 
Léopoldville. Mr. Peeters is a crisp, 
personable young Belgian ‘in his mid- 
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thirties wis has picked up-the African. 
trading languages of Lingala, Swahili, 
and: ‘Kikongo, as well-as Arabic, Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Greek, while. work- 
ingat trading posts ‘all, ‘over the 
Congo Basin: selling cloth: I found 
him. at the headquarters of a promi- 
nent Greek firm named A. & B. 


* 


3 agreeable y young doxies., ahs hang: ‘out 
in the bars in Léopoldville’s Ville. 
Indi gene or frequent the Bal Dou-Dou: 


over in Brazzaville, and they all dress 
alike. “When they, launch a mode,” 
said. Mr. Peeters, “it’s launched.” . 


° The loudspeaker at Papadimitriou’s 


_was shattering ‘the Congoese calm 


Papadimitriou, surrounded by bolts ` 


spotted with monster polka dots, 
printed: like crazy quilts, with subtle 
batik patterns-in black-and cinnamon, 
or veined with chartreuse, ‘salmon, or 
ocher. Most popular 1 in ‘the -French 


and: Belgian capitals were those with. 


provocative phrases in Lingala: “You. 
Really Hurt Me,” or ‘Cold Heart — 
Warm Heart,” .or just simply “Senti: 
ments.”" One’ worldly . pattern prd- 


with a recording of a syncopated 
African'combo and a girl singer whose 


‘lyrics were disturbingly familiar; 


damed” Bongo Mokonzi.— “Money 


Is King.*? Another said “Why Not — 
Enjoy Ourselves? Dance? Drink? 
Laugh? Dress Well?” Presumably 
after. absorbing this message, ‘the 
reader went out and bought another 
pagie. 

Mr. Peeters pointed out the inter- 
dependence of pagnés 
and: beer,. eramophone 
records, and: African so- : 
rorities. When-a:mode- 
is ready’ for launching, | 
it is given to`oñe of the’ 
African women’s clubs 
in town.— La ‘Délica- 
tesse, L’Elégance, La 
J oie. The members are 





“Chérie, Oksom bela ngai bière.” 


“Beer is indispensable.to the Con-.; 


goese concept of romantic love,” ex- 
plained: Peeters... Like the Portuguese 
firm of Nogueira. in- town,. Papadimi- 
triou makes and sells perhaps a quar- 
ter of a million gramophone records a 
year through its posts. Records are 
used to sell prints, and vice versa. I 
have‘seen a belle at the Bal Dou-Dou 
dance by with “Viva. Nogueira!” 
across her callipygian stern, and there 


is also one with a.gréen parrot cry- 


ing “Good Morning, Papadimitriou,” 
which may be had à ‘little cheaper 
because of the advertising. 
one I liked best, I think, 

and the one which 
should draw squeaks of 
appreciation in America 
as well as Africa is Mr. 
Papadimitriou’s luxuri- 
ous imitation lionskin 
number with the inscrip- 
tion: “When You Wear 
This, It -Frightens Me.” 


THE VIEW FROM OUR LAND | 
by C. S. JENNISON ? 


We purchased a nice old house in the hills, — * 
Where at night, now, we hear the whippoorwills ` 
And the termites gnawing the few good sills. 


We were unaware what a country place meant, 
Till we beheld from our upstairs casement 
_. The brook that ran babbling into the basement. 


=> “No season or day here is twice the same, 
.And the shy, small animals grow so tame 
That we call the rats and the mice by name. 


By our bed, whenever fis lost wind wails, 
The ram tinkles gaily in crocks and pails, 
And the lights wink out as the power fails. 


When the morning. beie along with the p eig; 


We step out to watch the-woodpecker drumming . 


~ And’ ‘flush a new covey bl house guests coming. 


3r yaa. te ge 


With the wild deer cropping the crops at dawn 
_ And the well and the bankbook overdrawn. 
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by SCOTT CORBETT | i 


Scorr Corsert is a native Missourian now 
living in East Dennis on Cape Cod: He has writ- 
ten several books, the latest of which is We Chose 
Cape Cod. 


Fo a long time I thought my sing- ; 
ing voice was unique. After all, 
there are 642 hymns in our church, 
hymnal and not one of them is. WE 
ten in my key. 

This seems all the more EE | 


-when you consider that I have three 


distinct and different, voices to draw 
upon. I have a sort of automatic : 
transmission built into my throat 
that would probably be of consider- 
able interest to the eye, ear, nose, and 


throat crowd. 


My two special voices are my fal- 
setto terior and my equally. falsetto 
bass, or basso non tutto profondo. 
Then my- true voice is a fringe bari-; . 
tone which is obviously not what,the ; 
average composer of sacred music had 
in mind when he penned. his vocal 
arrangements. As a general: rule I 
try to get around this difficulty ,by 
singing harmony, but my improvised . 
harmonics are given to an occasional 
clinker, and all too frequently a suc- . 
cession of wrong guesses leads me into. . 
a.dreadful cul-de-sad-sac. Then there 
is nothing to do but clutch at the | 
melody line with whichever of my fal-. 
settos seems closest, an undignified. . 
procedure at best. 

One Sunday after the closing an 
a particularly intricate Welsh dirge, 
had left me wandering distractedly. . 
in the lower. octaves, I burst out of | 
our village church in a cantankerous . 
mood. I thought mine was an un- 
usual case — until I mentioned my 
predicament to some of my fellow 
worshipers. 

Since then I have made quite a 
study of church singing, and it turns 
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üt that Í. have: ‘plenty of company.. 


te tl 


Izfind-there are two.classes of church 


ete 


singers: warblers and mumblers. ae 
~The: warblérs think they can: sing; 
the. mumblers can’t and know it. 
This is a ‘subtle distinction, but'i iñ- 
portarit. The warblers -usually “wind 
up in the. ‘choir, and: the: mumblers 


make up the’ “congregation: Pere eee 
Oh, there aie*also*the . inutes, a i 


q 


you can’t:class them s-singers. They’ 
merely hold their hymnbooks J open 
to see if the rest of us are singing’ the 
wórds right, and to see how much 
longer it will be until the hymn is 
over. The more conscientious among 
them follow the words with one finger, 
and occasionally you will see one. 
whose lips move, but that is only be- 
cause he always moves his lips when 
he’ reads. ` I haven’t much use for 
mutes. I might as well admit it — 
I feel that mutes are people who just 
don’t have guts enonen to be mum- 
blersi - > = 1 
In our church we have Sane a 
dozen warblers and forty to fifty 
mumblers;’: but’ the dozen warblers 
make ten times the noise we do. If 
we-muriblers had to sing alone, with- 
out the choir, you wouldn’t be able. 
to’ hear’ us as‘ far as’ the vestibule. 
In fact; the only way you’d know we 
were inside would be from the coughs. 
We can sing softer and cough louder 
_than-anybody. 
When I found out how common 
“my: problèm was, -I thought I saw 
" some exciting possibilities. 
“Where can: I get in touch with ‘a 
good live-wire hymnbook publisher?”’- Jee Oe 
I wondered. “All théy’d have to do De Gs ii EY 
is put out a hymnbook with all the | is . 
m 
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“HERE'S A COMBINATION 
© ` THAT ALWAYS PAYS OFF, 
a WHITEY!” 










YING 

| g 

hymns třánsposed into our key —: Kn i sia 
*Wouldn’t work,” said. another 
mumbler promptly. = Choir couldn’t 
sing “em- then.” z , 
“Besides,” said a cand hate 18 | er ae a 


our: key? TI bet we all have different “RIGHT YOU ARE, 

ge gbe a ee eget Oe: 
“Maybe-so, but we-must all be in ? | 

the- middle soméwhere,” a lady mium-- BLACK & WHITE. SCOTCH WHIS KY 

ler: pointed out, “because if you'll | THE COMBINATION THAT CLICKS . 


reaper bla alae either too ” WITH MORE PEOPLE THAN ANY 


-Well, I wish I-knew more about OTHER. {TS QUALITY AND 
music,‘ because I: feel-certain that if | CH AR ACTER N EVER CH AN GE! ja 


anybody an solve these. technical 
problems and come up with'a good 


$ a 
mumbler’s- 'hymnbook, he'll have the | * BL ACK & WH ITE Di 
cleanest best-seller since Tattle Women. i 
E Jhe Edith with [ue 
N 7 BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF . 
so”. =... - | THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. e SOLE DIST 
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NEW G-E 3-WAY 
RECORD FILTER 





Filters all noise and rumble. .|. 


Old records sound brilliantly 
new again! Only *19.95* 


ERE is a brand new concept in filters 
H to increase your listening pleasure 
from any hi-fi system. Three accessory con- 
trols for fine music reproduction ate com- 
bined in this one fine instrument. There's a 
Lo-cutoff to suppress turntable rumble 
and vibration .. . a Hi-cutoff for total 
reduction of record scratch and high fre- 
quency distortion . . . plus a complete, 
six-position compensator selection. 


Now—compare thè cost. General 
Electric’s Record Filter is little more than 
half the price of less flexible instruments. 
Hear it soon and treat yourself to the 
custom-tailored brilliance this filter re- 
veals with even the oldest recording in 
your collection. — : 

It definitely belongs in every type of 
home record equipment. 


Use in— 
@ custom installations ... 


@ console phonographs... 
@ table-model record players! 


* Subject to change without notice. Slightly higher West & South. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND 
THE NAME OF YOUR DEALER 
General Electric Company 


| 
| 
Radio & TV Department, Section R8835 ~ I. 
Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York | 
| 
l 


Send me information on your new Record Filter 
and the name of a local G-E hi-fi. store. 


l 
| 
i 
i 
I 
| 
i 
| | 
T ADDRESS a AEAEE DUL EDE UIN | 
| I 
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NAME, .ecssassasesesaessesosesesaososes 
CTV esecvecesscccencces STATE. oe es esessae 7 
ENERALA ELECTRIC 
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I vere THE MUSIC BEGINS | 


by JOHN M. CONLY 


Joun M. Conuy is a former New York and 
Washington newspaperman, now editor of High 
Fidelity Magazine. “They Shall Have Musie” 
is a quarterly feature in the Atlantic. 


(This is the second of four articles be- 
ing devoted to the shopping guidance 
of people interested in equipping their 
homes with custom music systems. 
An enormous variety of high-fidelity 
components — amplifiers, loudspeak- 
ers, FM-AM tuners, and so forth — 
now are manufactured for the home 
market. They are easy to intercon- 


nect and operate, yet they are for the 


most part built to meet professional 
standards and are sold at professional 
“net” prices. They afford considera- 
ble flexibility of installation and re- 
spond well to care and ingenuity. 
Many an owner’s fond experimenting 
has been repaid in living-room music of 
astonishing realism. The first article in 
this series, published in the December 
Atlantic, dealt with loudspeakers. This 
one starts at the other end of the chain 
of sound reproduction, with a dis- 
cussion of phono-pickups, tone arms, 
styli, record changers, and turntables.) 


omE home-music enthusiasts do a 
S good deal of radio listening, espe- 
cially in areas well served by high- 
fidelity FM stations. And some buy 
prerecorded tape. For most, however, 
the basic staple of musical supply is 
the disk record — and the supply can- 
not be called a short one. It’s a dull 
day in the industry, latterly, when the 
studios produce fewer than three long- 
playing records; on a good day the 
total may run to a couple of dozen. 


There is tremendous treasure in the 


catalogues. Never has such musical 
diversity been available to us before, 





and never has the standard of repro- 
duced sound been so consistently high. 
A bad-sounding record has become 
something of a rarity. . . © j 
The music is. in the grooves; the 
problem is to get it out. The-disk 
must be rotated and its wriggling 
grooves tracked by a tiny jewel-tipped 
stylus whose motion can be translated 
into electrical modulations. and thence 
into sound. If the disk is turned at 
the wrong speed, the pace and piteh 
of the music will be changed. If its 
speed varies as it turns, the sound will 
be deformed by those entertainingly 
named afflictions, “wow” and-‘‘flut+ 
ter.” If the turntable is shaken by 
extraneous vibrations — motor rum=- 
ble, for instance — this will be picked 
up by the stylus and reproduced in 
mixture with the music. Sometimes, 
if a record player is not adequately 
insulated against external vibrations, 
heavy bass notes from the loudspeaker 
will feed back into it — through its 
mounting — and be re-reproduced;in 
thudding travesty. If either the turn: 
table or the pickup head is not pre- 
cisely level, the stylus will fight an 
uphill battle with the music, -marked 
by much crunching and screeching. . ; 
If the stylus. is worn out of -its 
proper round shape, it will grate and 
gouge as it travels. If it is too stiff, 
insufficiently compliant, it will fight 
the grooves and fail to find their rich- 
est content; so will it if it tracks too 
lightly. If it tracks too heavily, it may. 
lean sideways. If it is inadequately 
restrained by some damping medium; 
it may break into wild resonant vibra- 
tions of its own. at certain. critical 
frequencies. y ae 
Viewed together, these hazards may 
seem to form a fairly fearsome piç- 
ture, but it. hasn’t been fearsome 
enough to discourage the makers, of; 
pickups and turntables. The rather 
surprising fact is that the difficult 
mechanical refinement of these, mov- 
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ing parts has almost kept pace ‘with 
advances’ ‘on’ the electronic front. 
Which igs fortunate, because today’s 
near-perfect: amplifiers’ would merci- 
lessly expose bad performance at their 
sound source. 

‘Particularly among people who are 


planning piecemeal modernizations òf | 
aging radio-phonographs, an early and | 


burning question is which to buy: a 
record changer or a single-play pre- 
cision turntable, with arm and car- 
tridge separately chosen. The answer 
is really ‘another question: What do 
you want it for? 

If the record player is to be part of 
a final assembly, and is to be supple- 


mented by other very high grade_ 


equipment, and is to be operated by 
the owner only, a precision turntable 
is indicated. It costs more and is 
harder to mount, but it allows you to 
_ select the arm you want, counterbal- 
ance it to match the pickup cartridge 
you want, do your own shock-insulat- 
ing — with foam rubber and the like 
'—and in general exercise your in- 
genuity. 

A changer, in most cases, is cheaper. 
It does:most of the work for you. It 
may never do it exactly as you would, 
but it probably does it much less 
roughly than Junior would, or your 
Martini-laden guests, and it will do it 
all evening while you read a book or 
play Scrabble. It may be worth point- 
ing out that many an enthusiast of 
some years’ standing owns both a 
changer and a precision turntable — 
the former bought first and kept 
for lazy listening, the latter acquired 
after a new amplifier and loudspeaker | 
had spurred the urge to more active 
participation in perfectionist music- 
making. ` 

‘My experience with record changers 
is that their prices reflect pretty ac- 
curately what you may expect from 
them. The most expensive one I know 
is- the Swiss Thorens CD-43 “Con- 
cert, a truly deluxe changer that 
runs, when new, smoothly as a preci- 
sion turntable. It will pause between 
records and, in fact, do almost any- 
thing short of choosing your music for 
you. It accommodates almost any 
pickup cartridge — most.changers will 
+— and won’t mistreat it. Its motor is 
geared directly to its turntable; what 
happens when the gears wear I don’t 
know — but probably replacement 
fees are small enough not to worry 
anyone who can afford the machine in 
the first place. It costs $93.75. 

Neck and neck for the next spot 
are two imported changers selling 
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THE FINEST SPEAKERS 


(i 


ARE ALTEC LANSING 


More than 10,000 theatres throughout the world are equipped with 
Altec Lansing sound products. Stereophonic sound is recorded with 
Altec microphones, reproduced on Altec speakers and amplifiers. 
Experience, precision engineering and highest standards of crafts- 
manship are behind the superb sound equipment ‘Altec Lansing 
manufactures for the home. 


The Altec 820C Speaker System is, truly, the finest speaker made for 
the home. Utilizing the exclusive design of the world renowned Altec 
Voice of the Theatre Speaker systems, it consists of a direct radiating 
low frequency horn in a bass reflex cabinet, an 802C High Frequency 
Unit mounted on the H-811B Sectoral Horn, two 15 inch 808A Low 
Frequency Units, and an 800D Dividing Network. It is unconditionally - 
guaranteed to reproduce all the tones from 30 to 22,000 cycles. The ` 
beautifully finished corner cabinet makes the 820C ideal for any loca- 
tion where the absolute finest in high fidelity reproduction is required. 
The 820C Speaker System sells for $525. Without the furniture cabinet, 
for custom installation, $388. : 


There is an Altec high fidelity speaker in every price range. The Altec 
Dia-Cone Speakers, ranging in price from $21.60 to $66.00, are unsur- 
passed in their field. The famous Altec ‘'Duplex’’ speakers, priced 
from $99.00 to $156.00, offer the highest quality, and carry an uncon- 
ditional quality guarantee which no other speaker or combination of 
speakers can equal. 


See your Altec High Fidelity 
Dealer or write Dept. 3-B 


ALTEC FIDELITY 


LANSING CORPORATION 





Dept. 3-B 
9356 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, California 


161 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y, 
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Noice of Music 


tape-o-matic® 


HIGH FIDELITY TAPE RECORDER 


Sounds You Love 
Live On and On 


From baby’ s coo to a favorite 
concert it’s easy to make re- 
cordings of professional quali- 
ty. Great tape-o-matic features 
(many not available on high 
priced recorders) are designed 
for your convenience and 
pleasure. 


Record from any source of 
sound. Play back through 
tape-o-matic’s two speakers, 
plug in external speakers too, 
if you desire. Beautiful rose, 
gray and gold case. $179.95* 


*Slightly higher in the west. 
UL Approved 





V-M CORPORATION, Benton Harbor 3, Michigan 


Please send me full-color literature on the 
V-M. tape-o-matic, 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORD CHANGERS 





for about $68 — the Garrard RC-90 
(British) and the Miracord XA-100 
(West German). The Muiracord is 
easier to install, and has a between- 
records pause button. The Garrard 
has (like the Thorens alone) a fine- 
speed control, operated by magnetic 
drag, which permits exact adjust- 
ment. Most changers run a little fast 
till loaded with about five records. I 
happen to own a Garrard, but I like 
both of these and would hate to have 
to choose between them. 

Indeed, I might choose instead a 
more modest Garrard, the RC-80 
($49), which will do fewer tricks — it 
cannot even be operated manually, as 
a single-play — but which is driven 
by a rubber traction-belt assembly 
that minimizes transmission of motor 
vibration. Nearly all other changers 
are friction-gear driven. That is, the 
main shaft of the motor extends up- 
ward out of the casing and acts as a 
spindle, rotating against a little rub- 
ber-tired idler-wheel which in turn 
rotates against the inside of the turn- 
table rim. Competitive with the RC- 
80 is another British changer, the 
Collaro RC-54 ($49), a beautifully 
neat and extraordinarily sturdy ma- 
chine, well worth consideration. 

Also renowned for durability are 
the American changers made by 
Webster-Chicago (Webcor). I have 
no firsthand acquaintance with their 
new Model 1126-27 ($40). I did have 

a 1948 model, which I subsequently 
sold but which I still look in on occa- 
sionally. At last visit, after more than 
five years’ service, it-was still working 
smoothly. The V-M 
changers, even less 
expensive ($38 and 
$30), seem to have 
been designed as com- 
ponents for low-cost 
packaged phono- 
graphs, and I have 
met them only in 
this guise, where they es 
serve very well. Peo- J ite 
ple do use the $38 Li ap; 
model (935-HF) with 
GE magnetic cartridges as part of 
economy-priced hi-fi rigs, and I have 
heard no complaints. 

Thorens makes two smooth-running 
single-play assemblies; in one of them 
($53) the arm is operated manually, 
in the other ($68) a mechanism sets it 
down and picks it up for you. Another 

Swiss-made manual player, the Lenco, 
is marketed here by the David Bogen 
Company at $40. Like other Swiss 
players, it is direct-gear driven. It 
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also has fine-speed control. New, : 
behaves very well indeed, and seer 
a, bargain. 

The single-play assemblies liste 
above all come on mounting board 
and equipped with tone arms. Tru 
custom turntables represent (or ar 
supposed to) a step up in perfec 
tiohism. Some incorporate their ow 
mounting decks, but you are suppose 
to supply your own tone arm. 

The two least expensive custo! 
turntables, I regret to say, are too ne’ 
for me to have inspected them, bt 
both come from firms a long, lon 
time in the turntable business. Low 
est price is the Rek-O-Kut Rondin 
Jr., a two-speed job (8314 and 4 
rpm; no 78) at $50. Next is the three 
speed Presto T-15 at $54. Next is. 
veteran machine no longer advertise 
but still available, the Rek-O-Kut L. 
743, which costs $59.50 and for som 
years has been standard equipment i 
high-fidelity homes of middling mean: 
You must recondition the LP 74 
every two years, but if you do, it wi 
work. (This probably applies to a 
turntables which are rim-driven b 
solid-tire idler-wheels. The tire ruk 
ber ages, hardens, develops gouge 
and “flats,” and inflicts a certai 
amount of wear on the motor-spind] 
that drives it — the wages of friction 
Reconditioning costs from $3 to $20. 
I don’t know how much it costs t 
recondition the $60 Thorens E53-PA 
gear-driven, but I do know that it 
performance to begin with is impres 
sively even and quiet. (A friend ha 
had one a year; no trouble yet.) 

The Rek-O-Ku 
model seemingly de 
signed to supplan 
the old 743 is th 
Rondine, which cost: 
$70; it is essentially 
a refined 743 and 
thus, good news. | 
predict its success. ] 

am equally certair 
(ie of the success, on ¢ 

different scale, of the 

turntable priced nex! 
above it, the Components Corpora: 
tion Professional, at $85. It is < 
monster. Its cast-steel turntable 
weighs 25 pounds and is turned: by < 
belt which girds it about and loop: 
out to encircle the motor-spindle some 
distance away. To change speeds, it 
is necessary to lift off a plywood cop. 
ing and shift the drive belt manually 
up or down the differential motor. 
spindle — no job for sissies. It stands 
on four ugly spring-legs, which damp 
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out “extraneous vibration and can be 
twisted up or down for leveling. I 
bought one as quickly as I could, since 
I am a record reviewer, and I could 
see practically nothing that could pos- 
sibly go wrong with it. So. far, nothing 
has. i 

At $3 more comes a job that is 
more suave, the D & R, which fea- 
tures an outside-idler drive (no pinch 
effect on the rubber drive tire), ex- 
treme silence and smoothness, and 
very handsome box-mounting. And 
now come a pair of aristocrats I know 
only by repute, the Rek-O-Kut Ron- 
dine Deluxe, at $119, and the H. H. 
Scott 710-A, at $102. Central attrac- 
tion of the Rondine Deluxe is a hys- 
teresis synchronous motor, which runs 
so smoothly as to make precautions 
against motor shudder virtually su- 
perfluous. (All other commercial ta- 
bles use conventional induction mo- 
tors.) The Scott, on the other hand, 
has anti-vibration devices in almost 
supernatural abundance, apparently 
designed to screen out earthquakes. 
It also has a fine-speed regulator and, 
believe it or not, a stroboscopic speed- 
indicator that works by mirrors. Both 
' these are machines which must be 
seen to be appreciated, and both can 
be operated with the utmost ease. It 
must be fun to be rich. 

Phono-pickup cartridges are the 
small devices, tipped by groove-track- 
ing styli, that fit in the end of tone 
arms and translate vibration into elec- 
trical impulses, to be built into sound 
by amplifier and loudspeaker. The 
high-fidelity varietyareamong themost 
precise and delicate electromechanical 
devices commercially produced today. 
I know of none that will withstand 
mistreatment and none that I cannot 
make sound very good. (The only 
treatise I know of on pickup and turn- 
table care was written by I. M. Fried 
. and appeared in the November issue 
of High Fidelity Magazine.) They 
range in price from $34, for a General 
Electric dual-point with twin dia- 
‘ mond styli, to $125 for a British Fer- 
ranti two-head assembly. All prices I 
quote will include diamond styli, since 
nothing ‘else will yield both lastingly 
good sound and peace of mind. So- 
called “precious metal” tips deform 
almost at once, and sapphires (on most 
pickups) are good for only a couple of 
dozen plays before they begin to dam- 
age records. Get diamonds. 

- Beginning in 1948, when vinyl 
microgroove records appeared, mag- 
netic .pickup cartridges swept the 
high-fidelity field, nudging out. the 
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The.genius of Bruno Walter is more than a rare 
understanding of a man for music. Doctor Walter has 


nourished the subtle genius of other great men before him 


as only the greatest of interpreters can do. His creative 
performances of the works of Johannes Brahms and 
Gustav Mahler stand unique and immortal in the history 
of recorded music. Bruno Walter’s flawless performances 


with the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York 


have been brilliantly recorded by Columbia sound 
engineers with the same artistry he brings to music. 
Doctor Walter has chosen to record exclusively for 
Columbia Masterworks Records. 


COLUMBIA J RECORDS 


~~ 


Works-—SL-206. 





' 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY FREO PLAUT 


Recent Columbia Masterworks 
“Lp” Records by Bruno Walter 
with the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York include: 


Mahler: Symphony No. 1 in F 
Major~--SL-218. $5.95 


Brahms: Complete Orchestral 


$29.95 


Strauss: Death and Transfigura- 
tion, Don Juan—ML 4650. $3.98 


E We will be pleased to send you 
a copy of the above photograph, 
suitable for framing. Write Co- 
lumbia, Room 1A, 7th Ave., N.Y.C, 


a bd PTA 
COLUMBIA, #7 Ẹ, F MASTERWORKS?! TRADE-MARKS REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF, MARCAS REGISTRADAS. @ T, Me PRICES ARE SUGGESTED List. ! 
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this is high fidelity” 


Here is your guide to an easy understanding of 
Hi-Fi—the modern revelation in musical en- 
joyment. This non-technical booklet shows you 
step-by-step how to select a high fidelity music 
system for your home at minimum cost. Tells 
-you what to look for and how to save money on 
every system unit; shows many handsome, prac- 
tical installation ideas. If you love good music, 
you'll want this helpful, objective booklet. Write 
for it today—-it’s FREE, 


ALLIED RADIO 


America's Hi-Fi Center 
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l Allied Radio Corp., Dept. G-35 
g 100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 






FREE 
BOOKLET 


I 
trI Send FREE “This Is High Fidelity” Booklet 
i 


l 
l 
- Name zri - 
i Address : 
-I City. Zone... State i 





_ this is the 


GARRARD 


The World's Finest Record Changer 


SINCE 1935S” 


sold and serviced Peir the 

“~ United States .. . recognized everywhere for 

~ superior performance, ruggedness, reliability. 
Check craftsmanship, features, price 
and service... and you will 
understand clearl y why this is the 
world’s No. 1 high fidelity changer. 
Mall coupon today for a complimentary 

copy of “Sound Craftsmanship.” 16 pages 

illustrating and, describing all Garrard 
Record Players and the other fine products 
of the British Industries Group. 


| Gentlemen: 
Please send a complimentary copy of your | 
| booklet “Sound Craftsmanship,” to: 


| NaMe. eesrssressresoserreteersrorsssasns + * FFESFESESTSL ASE SEE AS 
Street. SSS CCAM RAT ENHHOH CERN ET TEOE AERO ETEENI EET E EEEE EEEE EEE E E i i E RARER 


GARRARD SALES CORP. 164 Duane St. N.Y,13, 8Y. 





earlier general-purpose, crystals. The 
magnetics needed preamplifiers — as 


the crystals did not — to make their 


low-voltage output perceptible to am- 
plifiers originally designed for radio. 
But I know of only one crystal pickup 
left now in the high-fidelity market, 
the Electro-Voice 80. It is compara- 
ble to the magnetics but — ironically 
— it must be sold with an adapter to 
reduce its output if it is to be used 
with current pream- | 
plifiers’ equalization 
circuits. 

Not every pickup 
cartridge will work in 
most changers. The 
Electro-Voice crystal 
will. Among mag- 
netics, two will do so 
reliably -— the Audak 
Polyphase ($53) and 
the newly arrived 
British Tannoy ($65). 
Both are turnover types, with sepa- 
rately detachable styli, well sprung to 
prevent bending. Most commonly 
used with.changers, however, are the 
GE’s, because of their low price. Of 
these, I prefer two single cartridges, 
used: with separate plug-in heads, 
rather than the Triple-Play model. 


The latter has both jewel tips mounted 


on the same assembly — and if one 
wears out before the other, what do 
you do? Two singles cost only $6 
more than the Triple-Play. GE stylus- 
assemblies, of soft metal, tend to bend 
under rough changer-treatment and 


should be regularly inspected with- 


magnifying glass, and with tweezers 
handy. 

One model of the new Electro-Sonic 
cartridge purports to have been de- 
signed for use with changers, but I 
have doubts; the sample lent me would 
need a very gentle changer. The same 
applies to the Pickering dual model, 
though the more rugged single car- 
tridges (Models 120 and 140) will 
serve reliably. 

In a way, it is a shame to use AT 
modern pickup cartridges in chang- 
ers, since more of their manufacturers 
have lovingly contrived tone arms ex- 
pressly for them. In some cases, but 
not all, the arms work equally well 
with other cartridges of kindred shape 
and size. 

GE, for instance, has graduated its 


| cartridge from the work-horse to the 


glamour class by furnishing it a very 
fine arm with an adjustable counter- 
weight for the head, which also flips 
backward to afford a look at the car- 
tridge’s nether workings. This comes 





(as do many) in 16-inch and 12-inch 
lengths, to accommodate the availa- 
ble space — $32 and $35. Audak has 
long made arms of similar length for 
its cartridge, the first magnetic “ turn- 
over” ‘model. Now it furnishes an 
adapter to receive other cartridges — 
an attraction, since Audak arms cost 
only $14 and $19. As yet no arm Is 
made to hold the neat, plastic-cased 
Tannoy cartridge, but it fits nearly 
every other maker’s. 

To fit its thumb- 
nail-size new minia- 
ture cartridges, . tiny 
yes PE in mass and high in 
A compliance, Picker- 
ing offers its 190-D 
arm. Its main shank 
swerves only later- 
ally, and is counter- 
weighted in back to 
offset sidewise shock 
or tilt; the cartridges 
are mounted on a small, lightweight 
tongue of metal hinged vertically at 
the business end. Fhe cartridges in 


. duo cost $60, the arm $31.50. 


I own a Pickering, as well as an 
Audak and a GE, and have given 
them the kind of grueling use a record 
reviewer must — a total of perhaps 
1500 hours a year. The Pickering, 
despite its minuscule mass and seem- 
ing delicacy; has stood up nobly. The 
factory, however, recommends con- 
ditioning at least once a year. The 
sturdier Audak and GE don’t need 
conditioning, but their styli should be 
taken out and sent for checkups 
annually. 

Pickering, ‘cates. Audak, and GE 


‘all function on the principle of varia- 


ble reluctance, the magnetic usage 
first employed in high-fidelity phono- 
graphic reproduction. Other aspectsof 
electromagnetism have now become 
practical media, and the pickups using 


them have grown out of their early 


and fantastic fragility. In three makes 
now, a tiny coil vibrates instead of 
a pole. piece. One, the British Leak, 
I have seen only in handmade shape. 
It sounded wonderful, but appar- 
ently is not yet in mass production. 


‘However, the American Fairchild is, 


and no careful owner will be un- 
happy with one of these splendid, 


beautifully balanced pickups, widely 


used professionally. Fairchild makes 
arms for them ($30) but they also 
will fit others. The output of moving- 
coil cartridges — and, in fact, of all 
types mentioned hereafter except the 
Weathers FM — is even smaller than 
that of vdriable-reluctance pickups. 
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Asva result, ‘they yield best results 
when pre-preamplified. All their mak- 
ts supply small transformers to ef- 
fect: this, adding about ‘$10 to their 
prices. 7 - 

‘The new Electro-Sonic. aa 
use moving coils of a different- move- 
ment — quasi-rotary, like miniature 


generators. The design — apparently’ 


Danish in inspiration — is. ingenious 
and the results most impressive. The 
Electro-Sonics ĉome in three series — 
the Standard ($30 per. unit), - pre-. 
scribed for. use with good changers: 
the Concert ($36), for use with good 
all-purpose tone arms, and the Profes-. 


sional ($49.50), which is fabricated in - 


Denmark and requires :its own tone 
arm ($57). The last two:may have the 
highest stylus-to-groove: compliance’ 
of any cartridges now in-use. At least 
they need absolutely level turntables, 
and. tone arms that traverse with the 
utmost ease. 

‘ Close competitors in thecompliance 
ace are two very light weight pickups, 

e Weathers and the British Ferranti. 
The former is a powered frequency- 
modulation pickup which requires a 


power supply, an oscillator, and its’ 


own countersprung wooden tone arm, 


‘ and which plays microgroove records 
, only. The whole assembly costs $79 


with diamond. stylus, $64 with sap- 
phire (since the unit tracks at only 
one: gram, ° its maker,. Paul. Weathers 
— though a confirmed audio-perfec- 
tionist — readily sells it with a sap- 
phire tip). For $124 one can buy the 
arm, oscillator, and a Weathers pre- 
amplifier all ready-mounted in a turn- 
table case. . The Fer- 
ranti is- designed by 
the Scots.: amplifier ` 
expert, D. T. N. Wil- 
liamson, and so far 
as I know is the only . - 
pickup for. which is 
claimed a frequency - 
range of 100,000 cy- 
cles- per second, or | ON 
five times higher N 
than the humanear’s. | NN 
Source of its power 
output is an infinitesimal aluminum 
ribbon'vibrated. between the poles of a 
permanent magnet. With its neces- 
sary step-up transformer, sleek, slim, 
rather snakelike tone arm, and two 
plug-in heads, it costs $125. The Fer- 
ranti 78:rpm stylus is unusual, being 

elliptical rather than round at the tip 
=- better innen grooNe reproduction 
of highs. -> - -- 

z. Several aanntaceuress mals tone 
arms only.- Of these, the -best known 
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to me ‘are nthe: ivinen Universal 
($19) and the Gray 108-B ($56). The 
latter is viscous-damped vertically; 


when dropped it “floats” harmlessly 


down to the turntable. : But it won’t 
play warped records, especially 78s. 


‘The Livingston is an all-purpose arm, : 


light and precise, initially built around 


the -GE ‘Triple-Play: cartridge but 


equally accommodating (with a little 


counterweight-shifting) to Pickering, 


Tannoy, or Fairchild. I have not yet 


seen. the revolutionary new British 


arin; the Burne-Jones, which is really 


.two.jointed arms, in parallel, that keep 


the cartridge pointed straight along 
the groove as it traverses-— no tan- 
gential error, it says here. 

‘It.-would ‘be wrong to say that all 


turntables and pickups are of equal | 


merit; they're not. They don’t..all: 


cost. the same, either. And they are 


not of equal durability or adaptabil- 
ity. But nowadays there is one for 


almost every purse and every pur- 


pose. , 
.In a sense, the best pickup or. turn- 
fables is the one best installed and best 
cared for. All turntables and record 
changers need to be leveled. to work 
best, and most need periodic lubrica- 
tion. They should be shock-mounted, 
too. Their drive wheels should be in- 


spected regularly for rough wear. The |. 
tracking weights :of pickup arms | 


should be checked (there are a num- 
ber. of Inexpensive gauges made for 
this purpose) and adjusted. Caution: 
some cartridges are magnetically at- 
tracted to ferrous turntables, adding 
to their stylus pressure.. 

Cartridges should 
‘be installed so that 


ù straight down. They 

.. should be kept clean. 
Styli—even dia- 
| monds— should ‘be 

. checked annually for 
wear. Some car- 
tridges should be 
checked annually for 
stiffening of. their 
damping materials. 
Any eee that begins to sound 
rackety should be sent to the maker 
for a checkup. most: cartridges are 
handmade, and variations inevitably 
occur. 

No such mechanical-electrical equip- 
ment as. record-playing components 
should: be accepted: without a. set of 
the manufacturer’s instructions; these 
should be. read and kept’ for future 
reference if necessary. 

-And so — good spinning! - 


their. styli: point | 
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_ Effective March 1, you 
can buy the same: fine 

. Craftsmen components 
which. were sold only 
through Hi-Fi Dealers — 
direct from factory — at 
tremendous savings. 


Buy Direc 
and Save! 


THE Co 


The finest, most versatile unit ] ever 
offered. All you need for a profes- 
sional home music system is the }|Soli- 
taire, a fine record player and speaker. 
This new unit is a 20 watt amplifier, 
o pre-amplifier and an exclusive $harp 
cut-off filter in an attroective cabinet of 


leather-etched steel. 22 Ibs. 
Was 113.50 NEW PRICE $8650 


You save on every Craftsmen | Unit 
C10 FM-AM Tuner—most widely|used 
Was 131-50 New price S1Q7™ 
C550 30 Watt Amplifier—for rugged 


dependability. $ 950 
Was 109,50 NEW PRICE 


C350 Preamplifier—Equalizer. Ekcep- 


tional flexibility and control. 
Was 129.50 NEW PRICE 9999 


Send for literature and new prices 
on complete Craftsmen Line. 





Model No. . Unit Price’ 
{J Check or M. O. Enclosed 
0] C.0:D. (25% prepayment enclosed). ` 


All Orders F.0.8, Chicago. 
i 


Name : 
Address 
City 
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HEATHKIT Williamson Type 





Build your own Willlamson-Type Hi-Fi Amplifier and 
Preamplifier—the choice of audio-wise music lovers. 
Virtually distortionless output, full frequency response 
and full power reserve. Choose from three versions of 
this proven circuit, ali In kit form, Comprehensive 
construction books anticipate your every question and 
assure success, even for the most nontechnical cn- 
thusiast, 

Experience the emotional impact of true timbre 
response, and brilliant “symphony hall” tone quality. 
The sheer magnificence of living music can be at your 
fingertips with these fine instruments, 


AVAILABLE IN THESE KIT MODELS 


W-5M Williamson Amplifier and power supply on single 
chassis. Special Peerless output transformer, K’T-66 
tubes, aitractive chassis cover, Shpg. We. 59.75 
Bi Ws. Express O11] Yi csesesenerseccceennaevanstenencane « 


W-4M Williamson Amplifier and power supply on single 
chassis. Chicago ‘‘super-range’’ oulput trans- 39.75 
former. Shpg. Wt. 28 Jbs. Express only......- ” 


W-3M Williamson Amplifier and power supply on sepa. 
rate chassis, Acrosound ‘‘ultra-linear’’ out- 

put transformer. Shpe. Wt, 29 Ibs. Express 49.75 
ONT Y nnn nne enn ane een cere anon a ene dadnen denen een Aen ONtie eee ve 


Complete Schematics and Technical Specifications 
Upon Request. Write For 1955 Heathkit Catalog 


HEATH COMPANY... 


BENTON HARBOR 6, MICHIGAN 





As you build your fine home 
music system -- from barest be- 
ginning to ambitious completion 
~ your Signature D130 loud- 
speaker will remain a basic unit, 
The D130, with 4” voice coil and 
distinctive dural dome, is famed 
for smooth, extended highs; 
crisp, clean bass. Never a com- 
Promise, the D130 by itself, in a 


duce a perfect quote of every 
recorded note. If you wish to 
convert to a divided network 
system later, your D130 will 


' Signature Model D130 






your basic speaker 


serve as an excellent low fre- 
quency speaker, perfectly bal- 
anced with other Jim Lansing 
Signature units. They are avall- 
able at sound and audlo equip- 
ment dealers throughout the 
country, 


* General Construction Bulletins 
describing a Rear-loaded Folded 
Horn, Front-loaded Horn, and Re- 

‘flex Enclosures are avallable at 
no cost to you. Write: 


JAMES B. LANSING SOUND, INC. 
manufacturers of 

precision transducers 

2439 Fletcher Drive, 

Los Angeles 39, California 


15” extended range Jim Lansing ar 
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suitable enclosure*, will repro- - 


Record Reviews 


Bach: Concertos No. 1 in A 
‘Minor, No. 2 in E Major (Jascha 
Heifetz, violin; Alfred, Wallenstein 
conducting Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra; RCA Victor LM-1818: 
12”). It is customary among review- 
ers to search Heifetz performances for 
virtuosic vagaries in defiance of the 
composer’s intent, but here there are 
none. These seem to me the best per- 
formances of these two concertos on 
microgroove, and the recording is 
highly adequate, too. The more I hear 
them, the better I like them. 

Liadov: Baba- Yaga; Eight Rus- 
sian Popular Songs; Kikimora 
with Balakireff: Thamar: Sym- 
phonic Poem (Ernest Ansermet con- 
ducting Orchestre de la Suisse Ro- 
"mande; London LL-1068: 12”). Some 
of the season’s richest, most lustrous 
recorded orchestral sound ornaments 


Liadov’s two engaging little witch-‘ 


tales and Balakireff’s somewhat more 
ponderous one, all performed to per- 
fection by a bearded Swiss magician. 

Mahler: Symphony No. I in D 
(two versions: Bruno Walter conduct- 
ing Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra of New York; Columbia SL-218; 
Rafael Kubelik conducting Vienna 


. Philharmonic Orchestra; London LL- 


1107;-each 12”). Each of these con- 
ductors plans to record all the Mahler 
symphonies. Kubelik has been given 
spectacular sonic -reproduction, and 
he marshals Mahler’s forces in vast 
and rigid array; resplendently impres- 
sive. By contrast, Walter’s orchestra 
sounds slightly remote and romanti- 
cally relaxed, and it takes Walter all 
of three bars to convince me, beyond 
any kind of argument, that this is the 
way it ought to sound. It is hard to 
describe the effect (and it is a com- 
pletely subjective matter) except to 
say that the music becomes at once 
comprehensible, glowing with the kind 
of strange enchantment which is in 
the look of German forests and the 
feel of German fairy-tales. 

Mozart: Fantasia in C Minor; 
K.475; Sonatas in A, K.331], and 
C Minor, K.457 (Paul Badura-Skoda, 
piano; Westminster WL-5317: 12”). 
Angel Records has made the entire 
solo piano works of Mozart, played by 
Gieseking, and the Haydn Society is 
putting them out with Lili Kraus. I 
have heard samplings of each (the 
Angel collection will be released grad- 
ually on single disks). While fondly 
remembering earlier performances by 
Gieseking and Kraus, I think neither 


now plays in a manner so comple- 
mentary to Mozart as young Badura- 
Skoda; indeed, I can call to mind no 
one who does, consistently. He even 
gives the illusion that he is playing on 
an eighteenth-century piano, though 
the jacket notes don’t say so. The 
sound is wonderfully realistic, too. 
Mozart: Symphonies No. 35, 
“Haffner,” and No. 41, “Jupiter” 
(Erich Leinsdorf conducting Roches- 
ter Philharmonic Orchestra; Colum-. 
bia~-Entré RL-3103: 12”). Once again, 
an extraordinary bonanza on Colum- 
bia’s cut-rate label, Entré. You save 
a dollar and you get what seem to me 
the most telling recorded perform- 
ances of two of Mozart’s greatest 
symphonies. Leinsdorf Beethovenizes 
them a little, as Richard Strauss used 
to do, but without loss of poignancy. 
The sound is strong and resonant, and 
the orchestral balance admirable. 





Verdi: Otello (Renata Tebaldi, 
Mario del Monaco, Aldo Protti, Fer- 
nando Corena, Luisa Ribacchi, other 
soloists; Alberto Erede conducting 
Orchestra and Chorus of the Academy 
of Saint Cecilia, Rome; London LLA- 
24: three 12” in album with libretto). 
Confirmed opera-lovers are going to 
account this the best, or one of the 
best, operatic productions on records. 
Confirmed Toscanini-worshipers may 
possibly account it an affront. The 
Toscanini version, made from a broad- 
cast, has Toscanini, Ramon Vinay, 
and the NBC Orchestra. The London 
has everything else. RCA’s engineers 
did a fine job of refurbishing the NBC 
sound, but it cannot compare with 
London’s. Neither can Vinay’s voice 
match del Monaco’s, though the lat- 
ter, newer to the role, sometimes hams 
it up. Tebaldi is magnificent, though 
Herva Nelli plus Toscanini is not 
negligible either. ‘Toscanini and the 
NBC are likewise magnificent; Erede 
and the Roman group likewise not 
negligible. London has the edge in 
supporting cast and in what may be 
called performance atmosphere. You 
take it from there; you can’t go wrong. 
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A Self- Check: 





HOW MANY OF THESE NEW BOOKS 
HAVE YOU BEEN “MEANING TO 
READ” AND HAVE FAILED TO? 


THE DAY LINCOLN WAS SHOT 
by fim Bishop 
MY BROTHER'S KEEPER i 
by Marcia Davenport 


THE CORNERSTONE 
by Zoé Oldenbourg 


SONG OF THE SKY by Guy Murchie 


SWEET THURSDAY by John Steinbeck 


THE FALL OF A TITAN 
by Igor Gouzenko 


MARY ANNE by Daphne du Maurier 


BENT’S FORT by David Lavender 


GOOD MORNING, MISS DOVE 
by Frances Gray Patton 


A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX 
by Bruce Catton 


THE ROOSEVELT FAMILY OF 
SAGAMORE HILL 
by Hermann Hagedorn 


NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
by Mac Hyman 
A FABLE by William Faulkner 


THE oLD MAN AND THE SEA 
by Ernest Hemingway 


A TIME TO LOVE AND A TIME TO DIE 
by Erich Marita Remarque 


AN ALMANAC OF LIBERTY 
by William O, Douglas 


THE RAMAYANA 
As told by Aubrey Menen 


THE YEAR THE YANKEES LOST 
THE PENNANT by Douglass Wallop 
THE REASON WHY 

by Cecil PW oodbam-Smith 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 
by Charles A, Lindbergh 


SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET 
by Heinrich Harrer 


HOOOOOOOOO0OOOO ooo 0o000000 


SAYONARA by James A. Michener 


‘THE AGE OF THE MOGULS 
by Stewart H. Holbrook. 


THE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY ' 
by Ernest K, Gann 


THE CONQUEST OF EVEREST 
by Sir John Hunt 
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THE SELF-CHECK you have made at the left 
may reveal a sobering fact: the extreme de- 
-gree to which you have allowed the irritating 
busyness of your life to keep you from the 
books you promise yourself to read. There ts 
a simple way to break this bad habit, and many 
hundred thousands of perspicacious readers 
over the country — like yourself —- will vouch 
that it is effectual: membership in the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. 


YOUR CHOICE IS WIDE: Your only obliga- 
tion as a member, under the special offer be- 
low, is to buy six books during your first year 
of membership—and after your first year as a 
member you need buy only four such books a 
year. You may cancel your membership any 
time after buying six books. Every month the 
Club's distinguished Editorial Board chooses 
one outstanding work as the Book-of-the- 
Month. But in addition, the Club makes avail- 
able other widely discussed books as Alter- 
nates. The list at the left is a good example of 
the wide range of books always available, 


YOU BUY WHAT YOU PLEASE: As to the 
Book-of-the-Month, you buy ‘it only when you 
want it. You receive a full and careful report 
about it in advance of its publication. If you 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
WILL REALLY KEEP YOU FROM MISSING THE NEW 
BOOKS YOU ARE EAGER TO READ 


judge it is a book you would enjoy, you Jet it . 


HOW OFTEN DO YOU HEAR YOURSELF SAYING: 


“"No,J havent read it. 


Jve been meaning to!” 





come. If not, you send back a form (always 
provided) specifying some other book. Or 
you may simply say, “Send me nothing.” 


YOU PAY MUCH LESS: When you do buy 
the Club Seléction, you usually pay less for it 
than you otherwise would. Last. year the aver- 
age was 189% less! But there is a still greater 
saving: After your sixth purchase under this 
special offer, for every two Club Selections or 
Alternates you buy, you receive, free, a valu- 
able Book-Dividend from the Club. 


THE BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM... WHAT 
IT IS: This unique system is member profit- 
sharing, similar to what happens in any con- 
sumer co-operative. A fixed proportion of 
what you pay is set aside in a Book-Dividend 
Fund, which is used to manufacture enormous 
editions of other books,. each of which is a 
Book-Dividend given free to members. 


GOOD SENSE: Frequently you intend to buy 
Club Selections, not knowing they are such. 
Why not buy them from the Club? You will 
usually pay less for them. You will share in 
the Book-Dividend plan. And, perhaps most 
important—in view of your self-check—this 
whole system will really keep you from miss- 
ing the new books you want to read. 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP NOW WITH ANY OF THE 


BOOKS LISTED IN THE “SELF-CHECK” LIST AT LEFT 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club. * 
am to receive, free, THE SECOND WorLD WAR, in six vol- 
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umes, immediately, with the purchase of my first book indi- 
cated below, I agree to purchase at least six monthly Selections— 
or Alternates—during the first year I am a member. After my 
sixth purchase, with every second book I buy—from among the 
Club Selections and Alternates~I am to receive, free, the cur- 
rent Book-Dividend* then being distributed. I have the right to 

. cancel my membership any time after buying six selections from 
the Club. After my first year as a member, I need buy only four 
such books in any twelve-month period to maintain membership, 
The price to be charged for each book will never be more than 
the publisher's price, and frequently less. (A small charge is 
added to cover postage and nailing expenses. ) 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 


ALL SIX VOLUMES 
of The Second World War by 


Winston 
Churchill 
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Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club ships to Canadian members 
without any extra charge for duty through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada}, Ltd. 


SEPARATELY 


"$36 





*Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 
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Now SEE ALL THIS, LAND MORÉ from Canadian Pacific’ s new 7 Scenic Domes, shown here in the Bow River Valley section of the Canadian Rockies." 


-Canadian Pacific presents Canada’s first and: only 


e 


= 2;  gtainless steel. Scenic Dome streamliner —- 








Pens 


SEE THE CANADIAN ROCKIES astheycanbeseenonly RICĂ CANADIAN DECOR distinguishes the inti- DELUXE COACHES give you new comfort: Seal 

from a Canadian Pacific Scenic Dome. Snow- mate Mutal Lounge. Enjoy refreshments are reclining with full-length leg, foot rests 

capped mountains tower “around, above, ahead! here under an original Canadian mural, and adjustable head rests. Reserved seats onlylg 
HEY 








New fast schedule saves time. Enjoy new comfort and luxury all the way across beautiful Canada. No extra fare! Wide choice of accommodations. 


_The Canadian 


Starting April 24th, in daily service between 
Montreal and Vancouver, and Toronto and 
Vancouver, via Banff and Lake Louise in the 
Canadian Rockies by daylight. 





Canadian Pacific, the world’s largest travel sys- 
tem, scores another first with The Canadian, sym- 
bol of an expanding Canada. 

Never before has it been possible to see spec- 
tacular Canada from a Dome train! Now you 
can—for 2,881 scenic miles on the longest Dome 
ride in the world! 

The Canadian brings you the newest travel 
advancements, unique Canadian decorations and 
superb Canadian Pacific service. | Ee aes, ; ae 205 

Make reservations now while space is avail- A DELUXE DINING ROOM CAR features special FRIENDLINESS SETS THE MOOD in the Main Obser- 
able. Contact your local agent or Canadian Canadian menus. Meals, snacks are served vation Lounge. Chat with interesting people as 
Pacific, in principal cities in U.S. and Canada. in the Scenic Dome Skyline Coffee Shop. you cross Canada under smooth diesel power. 
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DMIRAL ARTHUR W. RADFORD, chairman of the 
A Joint Chiefs of Staff, is known in Washington 
and in capitals throughout the world as a man who 
wants to get tough with Communist China. The 
label influences foreign judgments of American 
attitudes, and in tħe United States has caused 
considerable uneasiness. It might be useful to set 
down briefly what he does think. 


Radford firmly believes that if the Chinese Com- 
munists are allowed to develop economically and 
militarily, the time will come when nothing we can 
do will prevent the Communization of Asia. There 
are good reasons, diplomatic and otherwise, he ac- 
knowledges, for differing with him. But he is deeply 
fearful that by the time the dissenters find they are 
wrong, it will be too late. The possible combination 
of Chinese Communist manpower and a balanced 
- military force is, to Radford, one of the greatest 
threats the free alliance faces. He can even foresee a 
time when such a combination, having subjugated 
Asia, would move on to success in Africa. 


The significance of the Chinese problem, to him, 
les in China’s size, its position, and its manpower. 
He finds it different from other satellites, in that it 
has a better-organized hard core, controlling greater 
— vastly greater — resources, 


In his judgment, Communist China today is just 
about at the stage the Soviet Union had reached by 
1920. Given time, he expects it to approach Russia 
in power and influence in the international Com- 
munist hierarchy. But he believes it would take 
China a number of years to develop the industrial 
base which could provide balanced military power, 
and that its industrial build-up will be very difficult 
if the West does not provide assistance. 
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To Radford, blockading China is only one of. 
several things that might be done if we decided to 
increase pressure on the Peiping regime. Radford 
does not now believe that blockade would have 
much bearing on Red China’s strategic power, be- 
cause few goods feeding it are now getting in. He 
believes that by cutting down on consumer goods, 
blockade might increase the internal difficulties of 
the Chinese Communists. He does not think that 
Communist China can be detached from Moscow. 


Radford would prefer to apply strategic bomb- 
ing, including nuclear weapons, to military targets 
only, not to populations. Bombmg nonmilitary 
areas, he believes, only makes peace harder to get 
— and harder to deal with — and tends to plant 
causes of new war. But his wish to intervene at 
Dienbienphu, and to retaliate last fall for Red 
attacks on Quemoy were counsels in extreme which 
the President would not sanction, and the country 
was with the President. 


Shake-up in the White House 

Just about the time the Malenkov shake-up — 
occurred in the Kremlin, a considerable shake-up 
occurred in the White House. It didn’t rate the 
headlines won by the Moscow story, but it merited 
more attention than it got. 


Thomas E. Stephens, who was appointment secre- 
tary to the President, and had a close personal 
relationship with him, resigned late in January. 
Bernard M. Shanley, who had been counsel to the 
President, took Stephens’s place. Gerald A. Mor- 
gan, who had been an administrative assistant, be- 
came counsel. Fred. A. Seaton, who had been an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, moved to the White 
House as administrative assistant. 
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What did Beethoven 


” 


WANT you 


to hear in his Fifth Symphony ? 


to appreciate fully all of the great orchestral music you hear 


Music-A 


there is a full performance of a great musical 


ON ONE SIDE work, just as on the ordinary record you buy. 
The records feature orchestras and soloists of recognized distinc- 
tion. You listen to the performance first, or afterward, and then... 


HIS NEW IDEA is sponsored by the Book-of-the- 

Month Club and is designed for those who enjoy 
good music but who are aware that, too often, they 
do not listen to it with complete understanding and 
appreciation. Their minds wander and they realize 
afterward that they have missed most of the beauties 
of the work. There is no doubt about the reason: 
most of us are not primed in advance about what 
to listen for. Music-ApprectaTiION Recorps meet this 
need, for a fuller understanding of music, better than 
amy means ever devised. They do it, sensibly, by 
auditory demonstration, 


YOU HEAR MUSIC AS THE GREAT CONDUC. 
TORS HEAR 17... On the podium they have in 
mind at every moment the various themes of the 
work, their interplay and development, and the 
main architectural features bf the composition. This 
combined aesthetic and intellectual pleasure is what 
every music-lover can now acquire through Music- 
Appreciation Records, After hearing several of these 


% 


As a demonstration 





WILL YOU ACCEPT WITHOUT CHARGE 


. records, all the music you listen to is transformed, 


because you learn in general what to listen for. This 
enjoyable form of self-education can be as thorongh 
as the Music Appreciation courses given in many 
universities. 


YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY RECORDS 
YOU WANT...A new Musrc-Apprectation Rec- 
orp will be issued — for subscribers only — every 
month. The announcement about each forthcoming 
record will be written by Deems Taylor. After read- 
ing this descriptive essay you may take the record 
or not,-as you decide at the time. You are not obli- 
gated as a subscriber to take any specified number 
of records. And, of course, you may stop the sub- 
scription at your pleasure — at any time! 


TWO TYPES OF RECORDS AT A RELATIVELY 
LOW COST... All Music-Appreciation Records 
will be high-fidelity, long-playing records of the 
highest quality — 3314 R.P.M. on Vinylite. They 


Pare 





MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS 
e/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send me at once the first Music-Apprectation Recorn, Beetbo- 


You have listened to this great work countless times... what 
have you heard in it? And what may you have failed to hear? 
An original plan of at-home music education now enables you 


PPRECIATION RECORDS 
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is an illuminating analysis of the music, 


ON THE OTHER SIDE with the various themes and other main 


features of the work played separately with running explanatory 
comment, so that you can learn what to listen for. 





will be of two kinds: first, a so-called Standard 
Record ~ a twelve-inch disc — which will present the 
performance on one side, the analysis on the other. 
This will be sold at $3.60, to subscribers only. The 
other will be an Analysis-Only Record ~ a ten-inch 
disc ~ priced at $2.40. The latter will be made avail- 
able each month for any subscriber who may already 
have a satisfactory long-playing record of the work 
being presented. (A small charge will be added to 
the prices above to cover postage and handling.) 


TRY A ONE-MONTH SUBSCRIPTION — WITH 
NO OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE ..: Why not 
make a simple -trial, to see if these records are as 
pleasurable and as enlightening as you may antici- 
pate? The first record, BeerHoven’s Fiera SYM- 
PHONY, Will be sent to you at once — at no charge. 
You may end this subscription immediately after 
hearing this record — and keep it with our compli- 
ments - or you may cancel any time thereafter if 
you are not completely satisfied with the plan. 


PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A RECORD PLAYER WHICH CAN 
PLAY 3314 R. P. M. LONG-PLAYING RECORDS . 
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ven’s Fifth Symphony, without charge, and enter my name in a Trial 
Subscription to Mustc-Apprectation Recorps, under the conditions 
stated above. It is understood that, as a subscriber, I am not obligated 
to buy any specified number of records, but may take only those I want. 
Also, I may cancel my subscription after hearing this first record, or ~ 
any time thereafter at my pleasure, but the introductory record is free 
in any case. 

Mr. 


Mrs. 
Miss 
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Beethovens Fifth Symphony 
A NEW HIGH-FIpeLITY RECORDING BY THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Norman Del Mar, Conductor 
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(Please Print) 


Analysis by Thomas Scherman 


ou witt also receive a DESCRIPTIVE ESSAY about the work 
by the noted composer and music commentator Deems Taylor, 
as well as A GLOSSARY OF MUSICAL TERMS COMMONLY USED. 
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_ To understand the meaning of the shifts, it is 

necessary to go back to the 1952 campaign. On the 
Eisenhower campaign train there was a close ad- 
visory group of six men. The senior members were 
Sherman Adams, now the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent; Shanley, a man of great wealth from New 
Jersey, who entered politics as a Stassen supporter; 
and Seaton, a Nebraska publisher, also originally a 
Stassen man. The others were Senator Knowland, 
Senator Carlson, and the about-to-be-defeated Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge. 


After the election, the seniors went into the ex- 
ecutive branch, and the others went their separate 


ways. What has happened now is that all the | 


seniors have been' brought under the White House 
roof and have moved in closer to the President. The 
purpose is to put them in a position to make sure 
that nobody takes the nomination from their man 
in 1956. 


The President’s eredo 

After two years of learning, doing, and thinking, 
there has evolved within the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration a fairly coherent political philosophy. It 
is called “dynamic conservatism,” and its princi- 
ples have been applied in designing the program the 
President has proposed in a steady flow of messages 
to Congress during the first quarter of the third 
year of his administration. It represents an elabora- 
tion, refinement, and articulation, by minds more 
sophisticated than the President’s, of the rather 
simple basic ideas which guide him. 


It now has the stature of a credo. It could be 
called the manifesto of the counterrevolution against 
the extremes of the New Deal and the Fair Deal, but 
it is quiet in tone, as befits a counterrevolution 
distinguished by restraint. 


Because the President has adopted it, the credo 
is of importance in American political history. It 
establishes a line of thought along which the Ad- 
ministration now consciously chooses to fight its 
political engagements. This is the line across which 
the Republican Party under Eisenhower would 
confront the Democrats in 1956. It is the line be- 
hind which Eisenhower Republicanism accepts rear- 
guard action with the right-wing Republicans. 


_ The practical application of the credo is evident 
in the highway program, the school construction 
proposal, the health program, power policy, the 
social welfare program, taxation, budgeting, fiscal 
and monetary management, resource development, 
housing, and agriculture. Almost the only fields 
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where it is not governing are military policy and the 
conduct of diplomacy, but it does guide foreign 
economic policy. 


“What do we want to preserve?’’ 

In creating the doctrine of “dynamic conserva- 
tism,” the collective intellect of the Administration 
asked itself this question: What do we want to pre- 
serve? In getting the answer, ‘choices had to be 
made between social justice and economic develop- 
ment. The kind of economic development which is 
sought unquestionably means hurting some of the 
people some of the time, and the most effective 
criticism of the doctrine is that in some aspects It is 
cold-blooded to the point of being ruthless. 


One of the first things the modern conservative 
finds he wishes to preserve is his belief in the merit 
of the market system, the price system, as a means 
of rationing goods and satisfying consumer de- 
mands. That precept being established, a guide 
is in hand for deciding what to do about controls, 
and the decision is against controls. Admittedly, 


‘ the workings of the price system mean hardship for 


some consumers in some periods. 


The modern conservative is also concerned to 
preserve the factors of incentive and reward in the 
workings of the economy. His concern has an obvi- 
ous bearing on tax policy, for example. 


Believing that it is not necessary to have inflation 
to obtain economic opportunity at acceptable lev- 
els, the modern conservative dedicates himself, in 
principle at least, to preserving the integrity of the 
dollar. He regards this as the best way to stimulate 
the economy, because it gives the dollar a. constant 
meaning to savers, business planners, and all others 
who want to or have to look ahead. 


The role of private investors 

As has been made abundantly plain in.Adminis- 
tration tax policy, the modern conservative believes 
very strongly in preserving the role of private in- 
vestment in the American economy —a belief 
which puts him under a political handicap. He has 
been thinking about this for nearly twenty-five 
years. Back in the thirties he was pessimistic about 
the ability of such investment to do the job, and 
Keynes provided a rationalization for the pessimism. 
It was assumed that the economy could not expand 


= without massive intervention by the government. 


Now, in the maturity of the fifties, the conserva- 
tive believes there was a fallacy in the view that 
investment responded only to existing current de- 
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“After years of writing Mail Order Advertising, you’d think 
Pd be immune. But I have to admit the Magazine Institute has got 
something that sold me. Maybe i it was the fact that your president 
and instructors were all writers. Anyway, I’m glad I was con- 


vinced. It’s a really fine course.” 


That, in essence, is what a recent enrollee told us after he had 
signed for our training. He is just one of many who have found 


in the Magazine Institute something they did not know a cor- 
respondence course could offer. 
Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching others to’ 


write. Their own success, their own constant contact with editors 
and publishers, is your best assurance of a practical, thorough, 


and up-to-date training. 


The Magazine Institute—a private school licensed -by the 
State of New York — is really different. As a matter of fact, The 
Magazine Institute is completely owned, staffed, and operated by 


successful writers and editors — men and women who have all: 


held staff positions on magazines or in publishing houses, of who 
have earned publication i in the leading periodicals: 


OUR STUDENTS SAY 


ee. + you might be interested 
in seeing my article... in 
CORONET magazine.” 


*,. before my fourth lesson I 
received $200 for my first story.” 


“ x, Signed a contract with 


DUELL, SLOAN, and PEARCE 
... advance royalty more than 

paying for your superior” instruc- 
4 x 


just had book accepted for 
publication by THOMAS NELSON 
and SONS... your criticisms were 
si tl in working out the story.” 


. «+ VOGUE took the article 


..» whopping fat check in the mail : 


peti ii 


... last criticism was fine.. 


Helped me sell a novelette ;.-.” 


“, . : thought you might like to 


hear Ive sold another story... 


. adds up to $400 return on my 


MAGAZINE INSTITUTE 


course.” 


‘?,. since I started this ee 
course I’ve sold $376.50. 
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HOW FAMOUS WRITERS 
GOT STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance 
to learn to write the way ti writers did 
— by writing continually und er the patient 
direction of a professional write or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every 
lesson you submit is criticised and corrected 
by a successful writer or editor. You proceed 
as slowly or as rapidly as you wish. You may 
concentrate on fiction or non-fiction. Before 
long you are turning out, under our direc- 
tion, short stories, articles, sketches, what- 
ever you seem ‘best aited to do. 


TEST YOUR LITERARY 
APTITUDE FREE! 


The Magazine Institute offers a Free Literary 
Aptitude Test which enables you to find out 
for yourself if you have any writing talent.. 
ane test is COMPLETELY SELF-COR- 

ING. Answers are sent on a separate 


ae so that YOU CAN DECIDE where you 


stand without misleading comment or un- 
wanted flattery. 


SEND FOR FREE 
BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE aa and, describing the 
Magazine Institute plan an ‘providing other 
information of value to beginning writers. 
Inquiries also receive the BEST JOB IN THE 
WORLD, which lists unsolicited testimo- 
nials from successful Magazine Institute 
stua cans. Fill out the coupon and mail it 
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ROBERT 
SMITH 


Novelist, lecturer, 
newspaper colum- 
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pea for Argosy, Blue Book, Collier's, 
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«JACK 
WOODFORD 


Publisher, novelist, 
motion picture 
writer; author of 
more than 40 nov- 
els and 2000 short 
stories; author of 
Writer’ $ Cramp, 
Trial and Error, and other books on writ- 
ing; former script writer M.G.M., War- 
ner’s, Universal, and Columbia; vice- 
president of Signature Press. 
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editors. 
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mand. ‘He has concluded that a vital 
element was missing, which is antici- 
pation. He believes that consumption 
capacity is there if investment has 
looked ahead and has its products 
ready to meet it, and that this pro- 
vides a chance for expanding economic 
activity unrelated to the visible level 
of current consumption. 


In order to encourage private in- 
vestment, the modern conservative 
has to do a lot of things that are un- 
popular. He directs his tax adjust- 


ments at investment first and the 


consumer second. He grants. divi- 
dend-tax relief, allows accelerated 
depreciation, extends the tax loss 
carry-back, and resists increases in 
personal exemptions. He is then in- 
dicted for “doing things for business,” 
when in his own view he is only trying 
to keep the heart of investment pul- 
sating for the long-range good of the 
people. He feels that without antici- 
patory investment a free enterprise 
economy soon gets sick, and that 
when it does it gets very sick. 


The modern conservative believes 
in indirect controls on the economy, 


exercised through monetary and fiscal 
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policy, rather than direct wage, price, 
and credit controls. 


He believes in preserving individ- 
ual, local, voluntary effort, and knows 
he puts himself at a political disad- 
vantage thereby. A federal program 
with a single appropriation and a 
central office can be carried out with 
more speed, efficiency, and precision 
than a clumsier decentralized arrange- 
ment can achieve. Real decentraliza- 
tion has to compete with the concept 
of decentralization of federal pro- 
grams, and honest differences of opin- 
ion can arise as to which is better. 
Yet, even if genuine decentraliza- 
tion is slower and less efficient, the 
modern conservative chooses it, dog- 
gedly. He knows he is politically vul- 
nerable in this because the benefits 
are intangible and in the future. 


Finally, the modern conservative 
would preserve the international sys- 
tem in economics, trying for free 
markets not only at home but across 
national boundaries. This is contrary 
to the ancient tenets of the Republi- 
can Party. The reciprocal trade bill 
offered by President Eisenhower would 
suit the modern conservative goal of 


Picture yourself in the 
exciting, foreign atmosphere 
of Mexico . . . serenaded by 
mariachi players . . . enjoying 
the constant spring and summer 
. « . Shopping for beautiful 
crafts that cost so little... 
discovering the romantic, colorful 
country just across the border! 
You'll be amazed at how little it 
costs with your dollar 

now worth more than: ever. 


See your travel agent or 
THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU. 


.. -New York +, Chicago « Los Angeles « San Antonio 
San Diego » Houston » New Orleans « Miami 
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lifting this issue out of partisanship 
to the level of national policy. 


There are some flaws in the execu- 
tion of the doctrine. The wool sub- 
sidy is at odds with the faith in free 
markets, although the defense is made 
that it was the alternative to a tariff 
hike hitting wool-using industries and 
damaging to international relations. 
Again in the area of free markets, 


‘questions can be raised whether anti- 


trust activity is being pressed with 
sufficient vigor, whether the merger 
trend is being resisted strongly enough. 
The Administration has been criti- 
cized on the ground that it has not 
proceeded rapidly enough with tax 
incentives for individuals. 


The Democrats’ dilemma 

At Democratic headquarters, in- 
tensive efforts go on to formulate a 
party program to compete with the 
President’s. There is a very clear dif- 


‘ference, for example, between the 


Eisenhower program for school con- 
struction, with its emphasis on federal 
assistance for local borrowing, and 
Democratic proposals for substantial 
grants-in-aid. This is regarded as one 
of the best issues the Democrats have. 


Health and housing are other fields 
in which party differences can de- 
velop. With assurances from Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey that 
the situation in Asia requires no 
changes in the budget, some Demo- 
crats decided to have a go at the 
Eisenhower tax policy to provide polit- 
ically appealing relief for individuals. 


Yet realists among the Democrats 
acknowledge that the party must: ac- 
cept much of the Eisenhower pro- 
gram, because it deals with the same 
issues that the Democrats tried to 
deal with. Partisan difference must 
be limited mostly to matters of de- 
gree, to refinements of administration. 


Objective Democrats recognize two 
other handicaps. They believe that we 
are in a period of political apathy, and 
that there is little room for the kind 
of swashbuckling reform-and-progress 
legislation on which the party lived so 
well so long. Furthermore,‘ the con- 
servative Southern leadership of Con- 
gress seems content to get along with 
a President of opposite party. These 
leaders have the power they want. 
In a sense, they are better off than 
they would be with a Democrat in the 
White House. The Republican presi- 
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dency relieves a Democratic commit- 
tee chairman of problems of party 
loyalty. He is freed of the dilemma of 
preserving his principles in the face of 
proposals from a Democratic Presi- 
dent catering to Northern tastes. ` 


Democrats against free trade 

The political base of the Demo- 
cratic Party is changing, too, as in- 
dustrialization proceeds in the South. 
This was clearly demonstrated as 
Congress dealt with the reciprocal 
trade agreements bill. For the first 
time, Democratic leaders had trouble 
keeping their members in line to sup- 
port this legislation, a Democratic 
invention. The main reason was the 
growth of the textile industry in the 
South and the intensification of its 
difficulties in the North. Pressure of 
the industry against the bill was 
more powerful than that of any other 
bloc. Southerners, historically free 
traders, found themselves yielding to 
the pressure. 


The same thing happened with 
Representatives from Northern in- 
dustrial constituencies. The change 
was neatly summed up in the person 
of Representative A. J. Forand, Rhode 
Island Democrat. During eight previ- 
ous terms in Congress he had always 
supported reciprocal trade bills. This 
year he cast the only opposing Demo- 
cratic vote in the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 


The Republican dichards . 
Proof that the dynamic consèrva- 

tism of President Eisenhower is some- 

thing new is given by the opposition it 


‘excites on the Republican right. Meet- 


ing in Chicago in February, these 
diehards attacked the President on 
the ground that he is the captive of 
“people of questionable Republican- 
ism.’ His highway and school pro- 
grams, his unbalanced budget, his 
advocacy of liberalized foreign trade, 
and his opposition to the Bricker 
amendment were top targets. Mc- 
Carthy, Dirksen, Jenner, Malone, and 
Velde were their heroes. 


But the outcries rallied no popular 
support visible from Washington, and 
certainly not enough to divert the 
President and his “captors” from the 
course they have set. One of the 
meanings of the presidential program, 
in fact, is that the modern conserva- 
tive in the White House is prepared 
to.cut the right wing loose to drift if it 
doesn’t want to go along with him. 
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Whatever your vacation goal; 
wherever you go in Canada; 
Canadian National’s smart new 
passenger cars assure the ut- 
most in gracious travel-living 
and offer a wide choice of 
accommodations to suit every 
budget. Now, more than ever; 
you ll find a Canadian National 
=x Maple Leaf vacation the best 
way to see the best of Canada, 
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Excellent food and service make every meal For sun, surf and scenery, visit Canada's 
a treat in CNR’s handsome new diners, Provinces-by-the-Sea. 
TEN VACATION CHOICES! 
1. The Scenic Route Across Canada . 6. Lake-of-the-Woods District (Minaki, Ont.) 
2. Alaska Cruise via tha Inside Passage 7. Highlonds of Ontario 
3. British Columbia “Triangle Tour” 8. Eastern Cities ond the Laurentions 
4. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 9. Romantic French Canada ‘- 
5. Sub-Arctic Hudson Bay Tour 10. Provinces-hy-the-Sea 


Choose the vacation to fit your budget. Canadian‘National will package a personal 
tour to include desired stopovers and side trips, Ask about money-saving Family Plan 
Fares. Canadian National Offices in principal U.S. cities. Or see your Travel Agent, 
Canadian National Railways, 105 “West Adams St., Chicago 3, IIL . 
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E. E. CUMMINGS POEMS 1923-1954—"Cummings is one of the finest lyric poets 
and social satirists America has yet produced’ 
List Price $6.75 


THE LIFE OF JOHN STUART MILL by Michael St. John Packe—"This enormous, 
learned and brilliant biography is a fine example of a nearly lost art, biography in the 


nd manner. f 
List Price $6.50 r 


THE GOLDEN HORIZON edited by Cyril Connelly tau in its saintly super- 
cilious eye is a fair share of minor baa aca 
List Price $6.00 , 


THE DESERT MUSIC by William Carlos Williams—"...as Williams grows -older 
he will.rise as far above his conceim poraties as Yeats did above his in his latter years? 
List Price $3.00. ` —Kenneth Rexroth 


THE INTELLIGENT HEART by Harry T. Moore—"A painstaking, scholarly and 
sympathetic exploration...will remain one of the basic books on its subject!" 
List Price $6.50 ~Joseph Henty Jackson 


THE PRIVATE DIARIES OF STENDHAL translated and edited by Robert Sage 
“A literary event of the first order? 
List Price $7.50 -—John K. Hutchens 


INDIVIDUALISM RECONSIDERED by David Riesman—"“Riesman is a gociologist 

with ‘style, a moralist with a new vocabulary, and a writer whose ‘insights, are often 
spectacular,’ 

List Price $6.00 


A WRITER'S DIARY by Virginia Woolf—"...i is is Virginia Woolf, Here we have 
what she was and what she was fort’ 
Lise Price $5.00 -—Elizabeth Bowen 


THE LIFE OF REASON (One Volume. Edition) by George Santayana=-“The most 
adequate contribution America has yet made, always excluding Emerson, to moral 
philosophy” ‘ 

List Price $6.50 "John Dewey 


SELECTED PLAYS OF SEAN O'CASEY—“The most magaificen prose writer in 
the modern theatre.’ 
List Price $5.00 i 


THE LIFE AND ‘WORK OF SIGMUND FREUD by Ernest Jones—“One of the 
outstanding biographies of the age: 
List Price $6.75 ~N. Y. Times 
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- Orville Prescott 
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‘Les return of the Shah of Iran and his Empress 
from their successful unofficial visits to the United 
States and Britain marks a new stage in his re- 
lationship with the people of Iran and in Iran’s 
relations with the West. Muhammad Reza Pahlevi 
. has come a very long way indeed since the day 
fourteen years ago when he was called hastily to 
replace his father, the exiled Reza Shah. The 
government of Iran during this period of wartime 
occupation by British and Russian commands was, 
at best, reduced to a very passive role. 


It was not until 1945 that the young ruler 
emerged as an articulate and positive force in his 
country. At this time he appeared as a new phe- 
nomenon among Middle Eastern rulers because of 
his active promotion of the ambitious and essen- 
tially revolutionary reconstruction. program known 
as er Plan. 


In er this far-reaching plan, the young 
Shah began to display for the first time the charac- 
teristics of moderation and good sense which have 
come to distinguish him., He made it clear that he 
hoped to transform Iran into a modern and healthy 
state by democratic means rather than by force. 
- He attempted to influence the Iranian parliament, 


the Majlis, to legislate in favor of progressive | 


taxation, land reform, and extension of social 
services. ` : 


He recognized the danger to the country of large 
tribal elements alienated from the central govern- 
ment by years of neglect and oppression, and he 
attempted to win their support by visiting tribal 
areas and encouraging decentralization of provin- 
cial affairs. He not only talked reforms. He acted. 
He began by breaking up the royal estates acquired 
by his father and selling them on easy terms to 
their peasant cultivators. 


The large landowners resist 

In all of these efforts it was inevitable that the 
Shah should find himself blocked by the large 
landholders and traders who control the country’s 
internal economy. The .proposed new roads into 
. the provinces, and extension of education, suggested 
unwelcome developments to the owners of 40,000 


Ce ee ee 


Iran 


of the country’s 41,000 villages. Any move to 
establish decentralized local government councils 
looked equally threatening. The breaking up of 
the crown lands, intended to encourage similar 
distribution of state lands, has been accepted as 
a challenge to resist rather than an example to 
follow. 


A striking instance of the strength of this resist- 
ance occurred a year ago. With American TCA 
help, the government had completed a dam and 
reopened an ancient tunnel to double the flow of 
the Zaindeh River. The additional water was 
intended to benefit small cotton growers in the dry 
plain south of Isfahan, and in turn to boost the 
region’s textile industry. 


As the stream began to enlarge, however, the 
landowners upstream began to irrigate their own 
gardens and rice fields, claiming rights based on a 
water code dating back to 1611. Insisting that the 
new water was inseparable from the old, they 
preferred to take care of their own fields rather 
than to see the development of new cotton acreage 
in the plains below. 


In spite of the typical landlord’s resistance to 


change, his traditional functions in a country like. 


Tran cannot be discounted. Under the prevailing 
tenure system the landlord has supplied the land, 
water, seed, equipment, and marketing. This has 
entitled him to four fifths of the crop, leaving 
one fifth to the cultivator. It has meant that the 
Iranian peasant has lived in perpetual debt and on 
an income of less than $100 a year. 


The redistribution of land has involved the as- 
sumption of these functions of the landlord by 
government or other agencies. The solution of this 
problem as it has evolved in Iran provides an 
excellent case study for the entire Middle East. 


As land distribution began, it imimediately be- 
came apparent that transferring the deed to a small 
acreage would be meaningless unless the new owner 
had help in learning to operate it. At this point 
the Iranians turned to the Near East Foundation, 
then operating demonstration farms and modest 


Oo ¢ 


+. agricultural schools in twenty-five vil- 
lages. This American foundation’s 
work was financed jointly by the 
Iranian government and its own funds. 
The suitability of its work for Iranian 
needs was so apparent that substan- 
tial contributions from the Imperial 
Welfare Fund were added to provide 
training of land distribution super- 
visors. Teacher-training centers were 
expanded to give basic instruction in 


sanitation, use of tools, and pest. 


control. 


The tasks of the newly trained su- 
pervisors included help to the farmers 
in establishing coéperative marketing 
and credit facilities. Further support 


for this system has come during the 


last two years from the Ford Foun- 
dation and from TCA, which com- 
_ bined its efforts in this field with 
Iran’s established program. 


It is only because this elementary 
technical education and help has ac- 
companied the distribution of land 
that the new owners are now ready 
for the “50,000 ‘tractors” asked for 
by the Shah on his visit to the United 
States in December. The pride with 
which he spoke of the progress made 
in land reform seems justified. For 
his country has set an example of 
how government and private agencies, 
working codperatively, can make the 
distribution of land practical and 
keep it productive. 


The Shah has now sold off 175,000 
acres to 7000 peasants, whose long- 
term payments go into a revolving 
fund for codperative services. One of 
the final tests of the success of this 
system will come when American 


technicians begin to leave Iran, trans- |. | 


ferring many projects to full Iranian 
management. The departure of Wil- 
liam Warne, head of TCA in Iran, 
indicates that the U.S. government’s 
work in this phase of Iran’s recon- 
struction is nearly over. 


Military domination 

Given a continuation of the im- 
proved political climate in Iran, it 
can be expected that there will be real 


economic progress on a wide front. - 


General Zahedi’s government has been 
criticized for ruthlessness in dealing 
with the opposition and for failing 
to follow constitutional methods. It 
is based on army support rather than 
on a popular mandate. It has locked 
up or exiled many troublemakers of 
the left and executed some after 
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sketchy trials. Dr. Mossadegh is held 
in solitary confinement, thanks only 
to the Shah’s unwillingness to let him 
be martyred. 


There are protests, of course, and 
it must be assumed that there is a 
good deal of ferment behind the 
orderly façade. But it is also ‘clear 
that the state of near anarchy reached 
during the last months of the Mos- 
sadegh regime frightened the more 
responsible elements, and the memory 
of this makes them willing now to 
tolerate military domination. This 
gives the present government time 
to concentrate on economic revival. 


Iran’s skillfal negotiators 

In its first eighteen months the 
Zahedi government has moved with 
unaccustomed speed. The Premier’s 
most important task, after establish- 
ing security, was to get funds for the 
empty treasury. This meant facing 
' the facts of economic life at Abadan. 
Mossadegh had begun to make tenta- 
tive approaches to facing the reality 


of his country’s situation: that the- 
world in 1953 no longer needed Iranian. ` 


. oil. But he had become the prisoner 
of:his own nationalist doctrine to such 


an extent that he had lost all freedom 
to maneuver in dealing with the 
Western powers in control of the 
world’s oil markets. 


The ministers of the Zahedi gov- 
ernment, in taking up this problem, 
were not free either. They had first 
to deal within the specific nationalist 
framework now riveted into Iran’s 
constitution. They could never forget 
that Mossadegh remained a popular 
hero for accomplishing this historic 


shift of power over Iranian resources. 


The skill of the Iranians, and par- 
ticularly of Foreign Minister Amini, 
in dealing with world marketing re- 
alities in the light of this overriding 


political reality at home, is now freely | 


admitted by the Western representa- 
tives who negotiated the final oil 
settlement. 


The agreement is one which fully 
upholds Iranian rights and dignity. 
Its practical results are already ap- 
parent. The agreement was ratified 
after long debate on October 28. 
On the 31st, the first full tankers 
moved out-into the Persian Gulf. 
Iran’s income from oil this year will 
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be $87 million. In the next three 


years it, will total $420 million. 


The extent of American aid 
Meanwhile the grants and loans 

from the United States, which have. 
been keeping Iran barely alive finan- 
cially, can be reduced. The scope of 
American aid to Iran during the last 
eighteen months and the reasons for 
it illustrate the extent of American 
responsibilities in the Middle East 
today. Technical aid at the annual 
rate of some $23 million has been 
given Iran for the past four years. 
These funds have been matched when- 


ever possible by Iranian contributions. 


In later stages of the Mossadegh 
regime, when Iran’s funds ran out, 
TCA underwrote some of the govern- 
ment’s most vital health and irrigation 
projects on an emergency basis. The 
successful anti-malaria program is a 


’ case in point. The immediately bene- 


ficial results of this campaign, carried 
on among the provincial villagers, 
can be justified on many grounds, 
including political ones. But the em- 
phasis in all cases has been on stimu- 
lating Iranians to carry on for them- 
selves. It is too soon to assess the 
TCA program — but one Gvidence of 
the prevailing attitude toward it is 
the naming of a street in downtown 
Teheran Point Four Street. 


Since Zahedi came to power, aside 
from technical aid, the United States 
has given Iran about $5 million a 
month as outright grants on an emer- 
gency basis. Much of this has gone 
to finance 40,000 idle oil workers in 
Khuzistan and to pay the wages of 
the army and civil service. The rest 
went largely for essential imports. 


Once it was assured that oil revenue 
was again in prospect, the U.S. gov- 
ernment shifted to a more business- 
like plan of aid: FOA has announced 
that some $127 million is available 
for Iran for this year. Of this, $85 
million will be loans, of -which $53 
million will come from the Export- 
Import Bank; $42 million will be 
grants, including $21 million for TCA. 


Finally, military aid continues 
through several U.S. missions. One 
of these has been helping in, training: 
the gendarmerie since 1942. A second 
has been providing training for the 
army. For the last two years a 
Military Assistance Advisory Group’ 
under General Robert McClure has: 


™ 


been helping Iran bring its defenses 
and weapons up to date. 


. The shadow of the Kremlin 


The reasons for U.S. assistance on 
this scale are apparent from a glance 
at the map. Iran is the most un- 
protected of the countries on the 
periphery of the U.S.S.R. Yet it is 


probably the key to the security of- 


the Middle East and Southwest Asia. 
With the removal of British forces 
from the Suez Canal Zone this year, 


the focus of defense strategy is shift- 


ing toward the Persian Gulf. 


In the emerging concept of Northern 
Tier defense, underscored by the new 
pact between Turkey, Pakistan, and 
Iraq, it is not. yet clear what role 
Iran can or will play. Its 1200 miles 


‘of border with the U.S.S.R. and its 


proximity to Soviet ‘oil fields (Baku 
is 125 miles from the Iranian border) 


subject its every defense move to 


heavy Soviet pressures. 


Strategic estimates of Jran’s capa- 
bilities vary. At the least, it is agreed 
that whether the whole of the coun- 
try could be defended or not, a line 
of defense should be maintained at 
the Zagros Mountains on the border 
between Iraq and Iran. Effective 
blocking of the passes here would 
prevent troops from the north reach- 
ing the oil fields of either country. 


This trend in defense planning is 
not lost on Moscow. Two typical 
stratagems are discernible in its present 
dealings with Iran. One is an attempt 
to win friends in Teheran. To this 
end some long-standing border dis- 
putes were recently settled, and Russia 
agreed at the same time to return 
$20.4 million in gold and goods due 
Iran since the wartime occupation 
period. Iranian acceptance of these 
long-overdue exchanges has been calm 
and matter-of-fact. They do not ap- 
pear to have altered innate Iranian 
suspicion of Russian intentions. 


These suspicions continue to be fed, 
moreover, by continued Communist 
political activity directed from across 
the border to the northern provinces 
of Iran — particularly efforts to fan 
the chronic grievances of the Kurdish 
tribes in the Zagros Mountain region. 
Wooing the rural minorities 

It is significant that the Shah and 
General Zahedi have been paying 


particular attention. to the important 
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“Speculation ... is the self-adjust- 
ment of society to the probable. Its 
value is well-known as a means of 
avoiding or mitigating catastro- 
‘phes, equalizing prices, and provid- 
ing for periods of want. It is true 
that the success of the strong in- 
' duces imitation by the weak, and 
that incompetent persons bring 
themselves to ruin by undertaking 
to speculate in their turn. But legis- 
Jatures and courts generally have 
recognized that the natural evolu- 
tions of a complex society are to 
. be touched with a very cau- 
tious hand. 
Mr. nig Holmes 
United States Supreme Court 
a 8, 1905 


Justice Holmes 
was right 


Obviously in a society built on risk-tak- 
ing there’s a place for the man who can 
afford to take the big risk—the man 
who has the money and the tempera- 
ment for successful speculation, 


Nobody can begrudge him his suc- 
cess, for where would we be here in 
America without his breed? 


But don’t let his success mislead you. 
Don’t speculate unless you can meet the 
specifications. Maybe you’ve got the 
cash but lack the temperament. Maybe 
you've got the temperament but lack 
the cash. Either way can be fatal. 


Of course, most of our customers 
aren’t speculators. They’re investors. 


That means they’re risk-takers too, 
but on a much more modest scale. 
They’re people who buy a share of 
ownership in some established Ameri- 
can business, because they expect that 
business to grow over the years and 
pay them a good return on their money 
as long as business prospects are good. 
Most times they’ve been right. 


Yes, we think investing is a good 
thing. And speculation, too, in its 
place. 


But don’t forget what Justice Holmes 
had to say. We think he was right. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 





provincial and tribal leaders. They 
have been called to Teheran, praised 
for their role in Iranian history, and 
promised real improvements in their 
territories. 


Four major irrigation schemes are 
now under way in these tribal ter- 
ritories. A new rail link connects 


Mianeh and Tabriz in Azerbaijan. A 
beginning has been made on a migra- 


tory school system for tribal children.. 


There are now nearly a hundred mo- 
bile schools moving with the tribes 
and teaching hygiene, home economics, 
and agricultural subjects along with 
the three R’s. 


The whole question of the relation- 
ship of the tribes and rural minorities 
to the Teheran government remains, 
however, to be solved. The Shah is 
attempting to win their support on 
more than the ‘present sentimental 
basis of personal loyalty to him. In 


contrast to his father, he is using’ 


methods of persuasion and trying to 
give them a stake: in the country’s 
welfare. 


His marriage to the daughter of 


an important Bakhtiar leader pro- | % 


vides a helpful link with this group 
of tribes. He has appointed a power- 
ful Bakhtiar chieftain to the cabinet. 
The chief of police of Azerbaijan is 
now an adjutant on his staff. These 
efforts have helped to strengthen 
support in some areas. But there are 
still important tribes in active op- 
position to the present government. 


In Teheran the emphasis now is 


on the future and on reconstruction. - 
‘There is a new and hopeful spirit in 


the air. The Seven-Year Plan Organ- 
ization is again being directed by its 


originator, Abol Hassan Ebtehaj. The 


new water system for Teheran is 
nearing completion. Railways are 
under repair. Khuzistan province is 
to be developed agriculturally to 
balance its dependence on oil. The 
value of the rial is up; and the price 
of bread is down. 


What 
“ disman- 
has only 


Tt is still a race in Iran. 
Walter Lippmann calls the 
tling of the feudal order” 


- just begun. But the chances seem 


equal again that the country will 
achieve internal stability, and that 
Muhammad Reza Shah, as he takes 
up the reins of power more firmly, 
will achieve many of his earnest 
ambitions for his country. 
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14 wonderful days on specially- 
chartered train through romantic 
Europe, hotel each night. Your choice 
of 21 exciting POLY Tours... Thrift, 
Standard, deLuxe or with your own 
chauffeur-driven car. For Folders, ask. 
your Travel Agent or write Dept. A 
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Spain 


IL. THE fifteen years since Spain’s civil war, many 
of the scars left when the fighting stopped in 1939 
have been effaced and there are several outward 
signs of improvement. Roads are better, though 
still, far below the standard of Britain,~France, 
Germany, and Italy. Except in the larger cities 
and their immediate neighborhoods, few cars of 


. Spanish registration are seen. _ 


The diminutive donkey is still the major means 
of locomotion on the roads, in the towns, and in 
the fields. Loaded with double wicker baskets or 
burlap bags often equal to or greater than the 
weight of the donkey itself, with a passenger 
perched uncomfortably over its forequarters, this 
little animal is in every sense a beast of burden. 
Very few horses are seen in the country, although 
in the sunnier and warmer cities of the south, old- 
fashioned open landaus carry curious sightseers 


-from nine in the morning until almost midnight, 


except for the coffee and meal hours, when the 
bustling cities become suddenly quiet and deserted: 


In Bilbao, the Pittsburgh of Spain, where the 


Asturian miners — excited by Moscow’s militant 


agitators and deluded by dreams of the promised 
land for workers — fought the regular army with 
fanatic courage, destruction 'had been terrible. 
But today the city, a thriving center of metallurgy 
and heavy industry, boasts elegant broad avenues 
and neat parks lined with impressive blocks of 
apartment houses, banks, hotels, and marts of com- 
merce, as fine as in any modern city in Texas. 


While new factories and industrial plants are 


not frequently seen, tidy textile and paper mills 


border the streams in the north. The Barcelona 
area is of course an exception with its many ultra- 
modern and busy mills and factories. Chemical 
works and oil refineries are rare but are expanding 
to meet the demand of the growing population. . 


After riding for miles across wide stretches of 


open plateauland — bounded in the far distance by 
rugged blue mountains asin Arizona or New Mex- 
ico — it is surprising to approach a city and to read 
“Armstrong Cork” or “American Cyanamid”’ on 
the façade of an extensive plant, factory building, 


or laboratory. There are no important hydroelectric 
plants, and except near Madrid no power lines 
stretch their steel arms toward the sky. As the 
supply of electricity is still madequate, it is shut 
off two days a week during the daylight hours. 


. Even in December, when the days are very short, 


it is off from 8 a.m. to 5 P.M. 


Too little water 


Deforestation is said to date from the sixteenth 
century, and can be attributed to the enormous re- 
quirements for shipbuilding during the days of 
glory, when the sun never set on the red and gold 
flag of Spain and “stately Spanish galleons” cov- 
ered the seven seas. It remains one of the agonizing 


. problems of twentieth-century Spain. The rainfall 
and the water from melting snows are ‘not held in 


the parched ground, but dash recklessly down the 
wide and rocky rivers and are lost to the starv- 
ing lands. In parts of Spain, water is more ex- 
pensive than wine — which, though not as famous 
as the French and German wines, is of good quality 
and is a daily necessity for the Spanish family. 


The lack of water is at the heart of Spain’s prob- 
lems, as without water the country can never pro- 


duce enough food to nourish the population prop- 


erly. A worker’s midday meal often consists of no 
more than a raw onion, a chunk of rather tough 
bread, and a draught of wine — not many calories _ 
for the amount of energy expended by the workers. 
It is evident that this problem is clearly recognized 
by the Spanish government, as many extensive 
areas have been replanted with conifers and oak — 
and in the south and along the Biscay coast, with 
eucalyptus. 


There are few cattle in the center or south, but ` 
in the northwest small herds are evident. At the 
same time, all.over Spain flocks of goats’ and long- 
haired sheep graze on the meager fare to be found 
among the rocks, along the roads, or in the stubble 
of harvested fields. 

The principal food crops are cereals, rice, and 
vegetables. Olives and fruits are available for the 
middle classes and for export. Cork is also an 
important export item. Wine production exceeds 
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Now ... for 
convenient use 
in your own home 
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The Great Question Answerer 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 


You and your family can now have the 
permanent pleasure and advantages of re- 
ferring conveniently, in your own home, to 
one of the world’s greatest reference books 
~ Websters New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition. 

Here on a newly designed stand, is the same 
“great question answerer” provided for gen- 
eral use by your public library —- the same 


| 


“foundation book of education” that equips. 


school and college classrooms -— the same 
“Supreme Authority” relied upon by the 
Government Printing Office and the United 
States Supreme Court. 


Encourage "The Dictionary Habit’ 


Because the big Merriam-Webster on its 
new stand is always handy and easy to use, 
you'll find it helps to encourage ‘‘the dic- 
tionary habit” at home. By always having 
the right answer at hand, you and your 
family will increase your word power and 
add to your knowledge. As it provides you, 
from day to day, with accurate information 
on every subject, you will understand why 
this famous Merriam-Webster is by far the 
greatest value in book form in the realm of 
knowledge! See it today at your department, 
* book, or stationery store. 


216. U, L PAL. OFF. 








Í Werrlam-Webster Table-Top 
Stand. Fine Walnut finish to 
harmonize with living room or 
Yibrary furniture; tablo-top 
style. $10. 


Wabster’s Now International 
Dietlonary. Second Edition, 
660,000 entries; 3,350 pages; 
12,000 terms illustrated; blo- 
graphical and geographical 
sections. Equivalent in type 


and bindings to $49.50) 


[C] “INTERESTING ORIGINS OF ENGLISH WORDS” 
Qo Oo The merran-wesster — wyar ir wit fj 
DO FOR Your 


| G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Publishers, A-54, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
Please send me free, the fascinating, illustrated 
booklets checked above. (Check one or both.) 
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600 million gallons a year and olive 
oil production 100 million gallons. 


Houses for a growing population 


The population has increased 50 
per cent in fifty years, an average of 
1 per cent per year. The total in De- 
cember, 1954, was 29.1 million. About 
5 million people live in the fifteen 
principal cities; the other 24 million 
live in the smaller cities and towns 
which spring up out of the red-brown 


open plains in the most unexpected 


spots. And although there are many 
impressive indications that the Franco 
government is well aware of its demo- 
graphic problem, as evidenced by the 
extensive housing projects completed 
or in process, there are still thousands 
of people who live in caves or in 
rooms hollowed out of the earth. 


In a town called La Guardia, an en- 
tire hillside of bare red clay is cut 
with a series of horizontal paths 
carved out of the cliff, one above the 
other. Along these hanging streets, 
poor peasants, gypsies, and the dis- 
possessed have excavated their rooms. 
Some have. been faced with walls 
made of blocks of dried clay, with an 
opening usually screened by a cur- 
tain of burlap. A few have wooden 
doors, and fewer still have windows. 
Most of these cave dwellings have 
squat round chimneys of baked clay 
protruding through the hill above the 
entrance level, from which the white 
wood smoke curls against the clear 
blue sky. 


There are masses of children every- 
where, mostly ragged, often barefoot, 
almost always dirty, and all begging. 
A tourist, obvious from his dress or 
his car, is immediately surrounded by 
a host of urchins, hands outstretched 
asking for a peseta; by bedraggled 
women carrying sickly babies; by 
older boys and men, usually poorly 
dressed, but always with carefully ar- 
ranged and pomaded hair, who offer 
their services as guides to the cathe- 
drals, churches, and palaces — a job 
for which they are trained by the 
civil or ecclesiastical authorities. 


The Roman Catholic Church, the 


. only church recognized and author- 


ized by the government, has a firm 
hold on the people, and therefore no 
birth control is practiced. As public 
education is compulsory only in the- 
ory, hordes of children swarm over 
the countryside like little wild ani- 
mals, busy with their childish activi- 


Climb Stairs 


Sitting Down 
n el 





y can add energy to your days and 

years to your Taral life span by 
saving yourself the strain of stair climb- 

_ing. People who have been told to 
“take it easy” by their doctors can 
enjoy the convenience of one-story 
living in any type house. The cost is 
no more than a low-priced car. 


INCLIN-ATOR b 


is a low-cost installation for 
straight stairways. Oper- 
ates on house-lighting cir- 
cuit. Folds against wall 
when notin use. - 





4 **Elevette” can be in- 
stalied in stairwell, closet or corner 
and operates on house-lighting 
circuit. Custom-built to fit space. 
Completely sofe for all ages. 





Write for full information and name of nearest dealer 


INCLINATOR COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Originators of the simplified home passenger lifts. 
2241 Paxton Blvd. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Your car in 
EUROPE 


Clip the coupon to see more of 
Europe and spend less . .. in a car 
engineered for European byways as 
well as highways at home. Enjoy 
carefree travel by taking your own 
Hillman Minx or Sunbeam car “in 
your pocket.” Rootes pioneered the 
Overseas Delivery Plan, and the 
Rootes Plan is still the one to bank 
on, Rootes cars start from $1,200 — 
delivered where you land. Pay 
only 4 down. Rootes service 
everywhere. Send coupon, then see 
your Hillman dealer, travel agent, 
or American Express. 
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ROOTES MOTORS INC. a 
505 Park Avenue S 
New York, New York Dept. A-3 E 
Please send me (check one): 

Details of Rootes Overseas Delivery 
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ties, learning how to live under very 

tough conditions, and occasionally 
bothering the wandering visitor by 
their insistence. : 


Both private capital and the pro- 
vincial administrations have coöper- 
ated to provide better housing for 
the people: In the past ten years, the 
number of housing units built each 
year has doubled, but the total still 
falls far short of the need. Twenty 
thousand new housing units per year 
with eight persons per unit would 
take care of 160,000 people. But the 
population is now increasing by twice 

that number every year. 


¢ 


Miracle drugs 

There is a boom in pharmaceuticals 
in Spain, and the newer drugs which 
have been found effective in the 
. United States,. Britain, France, and 
the other more advanced Western 
countries enjoy active sales. Sulfa 
drugs, antibiotics, and many of the 
“mycins” are produced under license 
by Spanish concerns. An entire build- 
ing in'.Madrid is devoted to Pfizer 
products. The directors report that 
their business is rapidly expanding 
with the technical guidance of an 
American chemical engineer loaned 
by Pfizer to supervise plant construc- 
tion and production. controls, and to 
train the personnel in the high stand- 
ards required by the food and drug 
` laws in the United States. 


A more active interest in health on 
the part of both the government and 
the people is a definite factor in 
population growth. As the public 
conscience and interest today de- 
mand better living conditions, result- 
ing in longer lives for more people, 
the problems of housing and feeding 
are made more acute. In countries 
with sufficient arable land and an ade- 
quate rainfall, intense cultivation and 
the use of fertilizers can increase food 
supplies. 


In Spain reforestation ‘will ulti- 
mately improve the quality of the 
soil, increase crops, and provide lum- 
ber for housing. An adequate pro- 
gram combined with the building of 
- reservoirs to contain the waters and 
produce electric power would require 
at least fifty years, as forest growth 
would be slow in the parched soil. 


The cost of living 
: With the highest daily wage only 
56.8 cents, the contrast with other 





HOW TO 
SUCCEED 
WHILE YOU'RE 
STILL YOUNG 


| SURPRISES many people to learn ` 


that the average age of the men 
who respond to our advertisements is 
closer to forty than to twenty. But it’s 
not hard to understand why this is 
true! 

Most young men are satisfied with 
their progress in business. Their na- 
tive ability and energy are enough to 
win them regular promotions and sal- 
ary increases. They find success only 
a matter of time. 

But the day comes, often with a 
shocking suddenness, when this easy 
and casual progress ends abruptly. 

Many a man wakes up with a start 
in his thirties or forties to find that 
his income has leveled off, and that 
promotions have ceased. 

“Pm-not getting ahead as fast as I 


should,” he says to himself. “Where ` 


am I going to be ten years from now?” 

Why does this pathetic pattern ap- 
pear in so many promising careers? 

The answer is simple: Sheer ability 
and energy can carry a man to the 
mid-way point in business... but only 
a thorough knowledge of business fun- 
damentals can help him beyond that 
point. 

If you realize that fact while time is 
still on your side—and act on it—you 
can succeed while you're still young. 


_ FREE...” FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS“ 


We do not claim that you must have 
the Alexander Hamilton Course in 
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order to succeed in business. But we 
do say that you cannot succeed with- 
out what is in the Course! g 

All the Institute does is offer you a 
convenient and time-saving means of 
bringing this knowledge t to you in your 
spare time; and in a form that has 
proved to be practical and effective for 
more than forty years. 

So that you may judge for yourself 
whether or not you think the Institute 
can help you, we have published an 
informative 48-page book titled “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business.” 

We believe that this little book will 
help any man get down to bedrock in 
his thinking; however, there’s no cost 
or obligation for it because—frankly 
—we've never been able to put a price 
on it that would reflect its true value. 
Some men have found a fortune in its 
pages. 

If you would like a complimentary 
copy of “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
simply sign and return the coupon be- 
low. It will be mailed to you promptly. 


` 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE i 
. Dept. 323, 71 W. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. ' 
In Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Please Mail Me, Without Cost, a Copy of Your 48-Page Book- 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
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TOP SCHOOL ADVISOR 
FALLS FOR- WRITING 
COURSE AND LOVES IT! 


"l want you to know of my apprecia- 
tion of this course of yours. Your 


step-by-step treatment, your assign- 
ment sheets, your letters of comment, 
your human understanding of flound- 
erers, your amusing and astute text- 
book — all are admirable — and 
UNIQUE. Thank you for if all. i shall 


broadcast my admiration of what you 
are doing." (Name on request.) 


(This testimonial, like alf our others, is 
unsolicited and unpaid!) 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES and 
THEN WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


Since 1934, we have taught people .to 
WRITE and SELL and MAKE MONEY 
through our famous assignments. NYS 
graduates sell to all lucrative publishing 
fields. The nationally known literary 
agent, A. L. Fierst, who will handie the 
sale of YOUR stories, placed the sensa- 
tional Pulitzer Prize winning success, THE 
TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON! 


VALUABLE INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE 
SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


| THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING | 
| Dept. 124, 2 East 45 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. ; | 


i Please send me at no obligation your FREE | 
booklet and full information concerning your | 


1 aries cia. Vous E ssa ieee : 

i Address. .scccue pabewee ee bes seas sas wep hes ee l 
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= Licensed by the State of New York l 
| Copyright, 1955, New York School of Writing 
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For a Vacation 
_ That is Different 


_ Come to La 
Province de Québec 


‘Every member of the 
family will enjoy their 
Québec vacations. Visit 
metropolitan Montréal, 
Québec — America’s only 
walled city, the renowned 
shrines and sanctuaries. 
Fish and swim in the 
beautiful lakes and 
rivers of the Laurentian 
Mountains, the Eastern 
Townships, the Gaspé 
Peninsula. Everywhere in 
French-Canada you will 
enjoy old-time hospitality 
and cuisine in comfortable 
modern inns.and hotels. _ 





To-help plan your vacation, write for free road maps 
and booklets fo: Provincial Publicity. Bureau, Parliament . 
Buildings, Québec City, Canada; or — 48 Rockefeller | 

`  Pioza, New York 20, N, Y; 






La Provinco de 










Western countries is astounding. Since 


.1946, the increase in maximum wages 


averaged about 15 per cent, while the 
cost-of-living index has risen more 
than 60 per cent. The only encourag- 
ing feature is the comparative stabil- 
ity during the past four years; but 
until wages are greatly increased, the 
workers will remain far worse off 
than they were in 1946. 


Compared with other European 
countries; prices in Spain are low. A 
four-course meal in a good restaurant 
costs from 35 to 55 pesetas (90 cents 
to $1.40); a single room with bath in a 
modest hotel costs from 55 to 75 
pesetas ($1.40 to $1.90). Tips are 
usually 15 per cent of the bill. Cloth- 
ing and shoes are one third of the 
price in France, England, or Ger- 
many, and rents are low. 


Courtesy and friendly smiles 


Notwithstanding their meager ex- 
istence, the Spaniards are not only 
kind, considerate, and helpful, but 
are an unusually cheerful people. 
They beg, but do not look or act dis- 
pleased when they are turned down. 
The traveler is courteously thanked 
when he presses a coal-black rumpled 
piece of worn-out paper ostensibly 
worth a peseta (244 cents) into an 
outstretched palm. 


The public. guard who watches 
your ‘parked car in front of the hotel 
politely steps up to collect his fee as 
you prepare to leave. This may shock 
the uninitiated traveler, who often 
learns too late that these guards are 
sanctioned by the government in the 
interest of tourists. A grouchy grum- 
ble and a five-peseta note are usually 
rewarded with a pleasant smile as the 
guard takes off his hat and bows the 
departing stranger into an uncom- 
fortable silence. A guarded parking 
space in the street for 1214 cents-a 
night isn’t really a subject for còm- 
plaint! 


The Spanish are one of the most 
unself-conscious people on earth. A 
poorly dressed guide at one of the 
many fabulous national monuments 
recounts history and discusses art in 
the rich palaces of Moorish rulers and 
in the glistening cathedral treasure 
rooms of the Catholic bishops, with 


simple pride and dignity and without — 


bluster or boasting. His knowledge is 
complete enough and factual, as all 
official guides are obliged to pass ex- 
aminations. $ 





7 Closer Than You Think! 


Today, the world’s foremost 
airlines wing you quickly— 
with substantial economy— 
to this new Republic's fasci- 
nating panorama. Ocean 
cruises also available 
regularly. 


Within | India 
...modern 
comfort and 
moderate 
costs. See 
your Travel 
agent or 
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19 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 8-2245 
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SOUND EQUIPMENT 
eee ALTEC LANSING 


For years ALTEC LANSING has led 
the field in the design and manufacture 
of sound equipment. Altec quality is 
recognized throughout the world and 
Altec Public Address and Sound 
Systems are found inthe newest and 
finest hotels, schools, department 
stores and public buildings... 
wherever only the finest will do. 


Whatever your public address needs 
consult Altec Lansing. There isan ` 
Altec Engineering Sound Contractor 
near you. Write Department 25-B 

for free catalog. 


A SOUND Reputation Second to None 


‘AITEC 





F LANSING CORPORATION Sii 
Dept. 25-B 
$356 Santa Monica Bivd.; Beverly Hills, Calif. 
161 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 





From one to three o’clock each day 


is luncheon, coffee, or talking time for 
the men who gather in the cafés or 
stand in the streets and squares, all 
talking at once. In all the cities and 
larger towns from 7 to 9 P.M., even 
- when the temperature is near the 
freezing point, the crowds stroll on 
the paseo (promenade) chattering, 
laughing, joking, and ogling. 


A bareheaded child sings a rhyth- 
mic song on a public street or in an 
open square, with a battered tin can 
as a drum and a singlé castanet or 
_ handclaps to mark the beat, and is 
quite uhembarrassed by the gaping 
strangers who stop to listen. A group 
of urchins break into a Spanish dance 
on the sidewalk, laughing with enjoy- 
“ment at their own antics and having 
even more fun than the visitors. A 
people that can do so much with so 
little, and do it with gallantry and 
gaiety, has something the dour north- 
erner must admire and might do well 
to imitate. 


Faction against faction 


There is no real democracy in 
Spain. There are no political parties 
as we know them in other countries. 
Four evenly matched factions jockey 
for temporary influence or power, but 
Dictator Franco skillfully plays them 
one against the other and holds the 
reins with a firm hand. The Army, 
the Church, the Falange, and the 
Monarchists all aspire to rule, but 
none of them has ever been in the 
driver’s seat since Franco took over. 


There is no universal suffrage. 
With 65 per cent of the population on 
or below the subsistence level, a popu- 
lar election would probably throw out 
the upper 35 per cent in short order. 
Chaos would doubtless be the result 
until a far more ruthless and cruel 
dictatorship wiped out the elite and 
turned the country over to Com- 
munism or something worse. Those 
in power therefore intend to stay in 
power. 


The civil wars of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries were horrible 
ordeals, and not even the poor want 
to undergo again what they lived 
through in 1936-1939. Much is be- 
ing done which will slowly improve 
conditions; and if the people can be 
patient and can somehow learn to re- 
strain their procreative instincts, life 
may one day be better. That is the 
hope of the enlightened. 


RELIGIOUS 


It was not physical fear, of course, that 
had kept Dave Smith from calling on 
the Catholic priest. Just timidity. 


“I would have come sooner, Father,” 
he said, “but I know so little about the 
Catholic Faith...and I hated to, show 
my ignorance.” 


People like Dave Smith are beginning 
to call on Catholic priests more and 
more. Some. of them know little or 
nothing about Catholicism. A few are 
quite well informed. Unfortunately, 
some others aré possessed of a good deal 
of information concerning the Church 
... but it isn’t correct, 


Dave Smith, for example, thought the 
important things he had to learn had to 
do with prayer beads, medals, statues 
and what he called “fancy” ceremonies. 
He was surprised to hear that these are 
what the Church calls externals, and that 
they are significant only because of the 
profound truths behind them which are 
found in the Catholic Creed. 


“All people,” Father Drake told Dave, 
“need to understand the moral principles 
which. Catholics are instructed to ob- 
serve. These are the moral principles of 
the Ten Commandments which, when 
tightly applied, reach into everyone's 
conscience as standards of right or wrong 
in everyday life.” 

As Father Drake talked on, Dave be- 
gan to understand Christ’s seven Sacra- 
ments as an aid to Christian living and 
a preparation for eternal salvation. He 
began to realize that the Mass, in Catho- 
lic eyes, is not merely a religious cere- 
mony but a true and holy sacrifice. If 
he had felt the need of Catholic instruc- 
tion before he had entered the parish 
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house, Dave felt the need to þe greater 
and more urgent now. l 


There are lots of peoplè in the same 
predicament as Dave Smith was. They 


‘want to learn more about the Catholic 


Faith, but hesitate to visit a priest. And 
some live in areas that are not convenient 
to a Catholic Church. If you are one of 
these, just fill in the coupon below and 
mail it in today. We will send you... — 


without charge, and in a plain wrapper 


...an interesting pamphlet explaining 
the essentials of the Catholic Faith. It 
covers such important thirigs as the. 
Creed, the Commandments, the Sacra- 
ments, the Mass, the history of the 
Church and its world-wide organization. 
Don’t hesitate to write... nobody will 
call on you. Just fill in the coupon—now! 
Ask for Pamphlet B-50. © ` 






| SUPREME COUNCIL, 
| KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
| RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
| 4422 Lindell Bivd., St. Lovis 8, Mo. 


| Please’ send me Free Pamphlet entitled: “This fs 
j The Catholic Church” B-50 
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LETTERS TO 


Decline of Western Democracy 
SIR: 
_ Walter Divoa says, in “The 
‘Decline of Western Democracy” 
(February Atlantic), that the demo- 
cratic nations can no longer conduct 
their foreign affairs successfully, be- 
cause the voters have hamstrung their 
= governments by insisting on control- 
~ ling them too directly. 
' The worst mistakes — the ultimate 
ones — were made by. the countries 
least hampered by popular interfer- 
-ence in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
. Neither Hitler, nor Mussolini, nor 
the Kaiser, nor the Tsar, had to worry 
_-about:elections the way Lloyd George 
and Franklin Roosevelt did. But the 
mistakes Roosevelt and Lloyd George 
. made were merely tragic and costly; 


the mistakes the others made were ` 


fatal. All in all, the score favors the 

self-governing nations, not because 
-they are good but because the others 
are so very bad. 

It is an important issue. "The threat 
we face now is like the threat our 
ancestors faced from Napoleon and 
`- from Philip of Spain. To lose heart — 
to decide that our institutions are 
bankrupt, when those institutions 
are the only ones ever invented that 


have shown. any strength against 


such threats — would be tragedy in- 
deed. i 


FrREepDERICK E. ROMBERG 
Houston, Tex. 


SIR: 


Mr. Lippmann’s conclusion that 
“prevailing publie opinion has been ` 


destructively wrong at the critical 
junctures” has required on his part 
some careful selection of evidence and 
some unconvincing interpretations. 
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wrong” 
— including many of the atomic 
scientists. 


-of J. Robert Oppenheimer. 


AND 


FROM 


' -Decisions about the Bomb, „for in- 
stance, have been mostly high-level 


government decisions: the decision to 


make A- and H-bombs in the first 
place; the decision to make the first 
test unilateral; the decision to drop 
two bombs on Japan; the decision to 
make no commitments about our mM- 
tentions until a bomb race had been 
well started; the decision to continue 
the tests; the decision to commit our 
defense more and more to nuclear 
weapons. 

At least some of these crucial de- 
cisions have been “destructively 
in the opinion of the masses 
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GERALD BARNES 
Natick, Mass. 


SIR: 
Mr. Lippmann has .put his finger 


on the major reason for a disturb- 


ingly consistent trend in the conduct 
of United States foreign. policy: 


Here is a far-reaching explanation of: 


many disquieting events, such as the 
resignation of John Carter Vincent 
from the Foreign Service, the dismis- 


sal of John -Paton Davies from the | 


Foreign Service, and the denouncing 
These 


men either left 6r-were dismissed from 


‘government service largely for saying. 


what they believed, and because they 
did not say what was desired. Other 
examples are the failure of our policy- 
makers to make a realistic appraisal 
of our Asian policy, and the easy in- 
timidation of our leaders by dema- 
gogic Senators who threaten public 


` disfavor. 


Marca MATTSSON 
New York City 





THE EDITOI 


Sir: | 
Mr. Lippmann chronicles the mis 
takes of democracy as if it were onl 
democracy that makes mistakes, an 
also says, “There was no mistakin 
the decline of the West.” i 
Actually, democracy is significanti: 
enlarging its field. Germany, Italy 


Japan, and Turkey are steadily travel 


ing toward democratic government 
India, Burma, and Ceylon are ne 
accessions to the democratie patterr 
None of the present totalitarian gov 
ernments have ever had any real ex 
perience with democracy. The suc 
cess of democratic government, i 
Britain and the Scandinavian coun 
tries discloses that there is nothin; 
wrong with it that sufficient exper! 
ence in its operation cannot mend. 


BensaMin H. Kaze 
aaa Wasi 


“Washington aa Rio’: 
SIR: 

The Atlantic Report, “Washingto 
and Rio,’? in the February issue c 
your magazine warrants a word c 
appreciation. By strengthening th 
economies of the Americas throug 
mutual help and coöperation, th 
system of inter-American solidarit 


—- built on the idea of collective se 


curity through the Rio Treaty c 
1947 and on the united front forme 


-last year at- Caracas against the suk 


versive tactics of international Com 
munism — has become a greatly reir 
forced structure. 

The success of the recent Rio Con 
ference must be judged by the spiri 
in which the member states: ap 


_ proached their common problems an: 


by the direction given to the meas 
ures for strengthening the spirit anı 


o® } 


w s - me 
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available to the 
countries from overseas are inade- 


substance of inter-American eco- 
nomic coöperation. Latin America 
is not asking for gifts or grants but 
is inviting coöperation in the form 
of capital, technical experience, and 
markets. In its role of the Good 
Partner, as defined by President 
Eisenhower, the United States could 
be a partner in one of history’s great 
economic adventures. 


Cartos DÁVILA, Secretary General 
Organization of American States 


Pan American Union 
Washington, D.C. 


SIR: l l 
I note that on page 14 of the At- 
lantic Report in the February issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly it is stated that 
Peru received a stabilization loan of 
$30 million from the Chase Bank. 
The facts are that just about a year 
ago Peru negotiated exchange stabi- 
lization arrangements totaling $30 
million, of which agreements of $12.5 
million each were with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the U.S. 
Treasury Department, and one of $5 
million was with the Chase Bank.’ 
This error.is of some modest impor- 


_tance, inasmuch as one of the themes 


which seem to me to be running 
through this section of the Atlantic 
Report is that the existing public 
or semi-public financial resources 
Latin American 


quate. The exchange stabilization 
facilities which .the International 
Monetary Fund and, on occasion, the 
U.S. Treasury Department make 
available to Latin American countries 
are apparently unknown to the au- 
thor of your report. l 


Frank A, SOUTHARD, JR. 
U.S. Executive Director 
International Monetary Fund 
Washington, D.C. 


Our correspondent ‘was indeed 
aware of the exchange stabilization 


facilities mentioned in Mr. South- 


ard’s letter, but he considers that the 
amount of funds provided to the 
Latin republics has been inadequate. 

' — Tue EDITORS 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Five weeks’ notice is necessary to 
efect changes of address. Please give 
old-as well as-new- address, preferably 


supplying actual address label from 

your copy. Send all changes to Tue 
ATLANTIC; 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 





RE the great personages of 

the past victims of a stupend- 

ous hoax? Could such eminent men 
of the ancient. world as Socrates, 
Pericles, and Alexander the Great 
have been deluded and cast under 
the spell of witchcraft—or did the 
oracles whom they consulted ac- 


‘tually possess a mysterious faculty 


of foresight? That the human miind 
can truly exert an influence over 
things and conditions was not 

credulous belief of the ancients, 


‘but a known and demonstrable 


fact to them. That there exists a 
wealth of infinite knowledge just 
beyond the border of. our daily 
thoughts, which can be aroused 
and commanded at will, was not a 


fantasy of these sages of antiquity, 


but a dependable aid to which they 
turned in time of need. 

It is time you realized that the 
rites, rituals and practices of the 
ancients were not superstitions, but 
subterfuges to conceal the marvel- 
ous workings of natural law from 
those who would have misused 
them. Telepathy, projection of 
thought, the materializing of ideas 


into helpful realities, are no longer ` 


thought by intelligent persons to be 
impossible practices, but instead, 
demonstrable sciences, by which a 
greater life of happiness may be had. 

One of America’s foremost psy-) 
chologists and university instruc- 





lin A 


tors, says of his experiments wit 





` thought transference and the powe: 


of mind—“‘The successes were muc 
toonumerous to be merely lucky hii 


t- = 
and one can see no way for guessin 


to have accounted for the results. 
Have you that open-minded att 
tude of today which warrants 

clear, positive revelation of th 
facts of mind which intolerance an 
bigotry have suppressed for years 
Advance with the times; learn th 
truth about your inherited power: 


Let this Free book explai 


The Rosicrucians (NOT a religious organ 
gation) have been leaders in introducin 
the ancient wisdom of mental phenomen: 
Established throughout the world. for cet 
turies, they have for ages expounded the: 
truths to those thinking men and wome 
who sought to make the utmost of the 
natural faculties. Use the coupon below- 


avail yourself of a pleasing book of inte 


esting information which explains how yc 
may acquire this most unusual and helpf. 
knowledge. 


The ROSICRUCIAN: 


(AMORC) 












Scribe M.G.B. 
The Rosicrucians, "AMORC, 
San Jose, California. 


I am sincerely interested in"knowing more 
about this unseen, vital power which can 
be used in acquiring the fullness and 
happiness of life. Please send me, without 
cost, the book, “THE MASTERY OF 
LIFE,” which tells me how to receive this 
information. : ‘ 


Name 
Address 


State 
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—Camps 





CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Verde Valley School 


Offers integrated college preparatory 
program of the highest academic stand- 
ards, designed to give boys and girls 
understanding of human relations prob- 
lems at the local, national and world 
level. 

On annual field trips to Mexico and 
Indian reservations, students get first- 
hand insight into intercultural and inter- 


national problems, make supervised, on- 

the-spot studies, and write reports. 
College Entrance Board exams given. 

All graduates have been accepted by 


leading colleges. Verde Valley 
credited. . 

165 acres of wooded campus in Ari- 
zona’s beautiful, red-rock country, near 
Grand Canyon and other natural won- 
ders. High altitude, dry, sunny climate. 
Riding, skiing, basketball, baseball, 
archery. Grades 9-12. Write: 

Box 103, Sedona, Arizona 


is ac- 





SOLEBURY SCHOOL 


College preparatory school in Bucks Co. for boys snd 
girls, grades 6-12, Separate campus for girls. Small classes. 
Strong faculty. Broad curriculum. Interscholastic sports. 
Art, music, drama. Country campus near N. Y. C., Phila. 


William P. Orrick, Headmaster, Box A, New Hope, Pa. 





CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL of WESTON 


Co-educational; day & boarding; grades 7-12; college pre- 
paratory, progressive. Music, art, dramatics, shop, sports & 
work program. Self-government & all around development 
emphasized. 60 acre campus 15 miles from Boston. 


M. Adolphus Cheok, Jr., Headmaster, Weston 93, Mass. 





CUSHING ACADEMY 


80th year. An endowed New England school. Moderate 
rates. Excellent equipment. Small classes. High standards 
of preparation for college and life. Full athletic program 
with winter sports. Secretarial studies, art, music, dramatics. 


Clarence M. Quimby, Hdm., Box 37, Ashburnham, Mass. 


CO-ED CAMPS 
MUSIC LAND AT BARD COLLEGE 


Annandale-on-Hudson, New York, 90 miles from New 
York City. The ideal combination of music education and 
camping. For talented boys and girls, 8-16 years of age. 
July 5th — August 30th. 

New School of Music, 246 E. Tremont Ave., N. Y. 57, N.Y. 











HACKMATACK CAMP 


For those interested in Natural History, Geology, Bot- 
any, Conservation, the Sky, and anything that Hyves on 
Earth, in Air, or Water. Swimming, riding, crafts, shop, 
farm, sports. Coed 7-12. Write about your child to: 

George F. Dillman, Otis, Massachusetts 





SNIPATUIT 

Forty children 4 thru 10, near Cape Cod. Balanced pro- 
gram of individual interests and group activities. Water 
sports, sailing, swimming, riding, dramatics, trips, etc. 
Mature staff. Excellent equipment. Tutoring available. 


Margaret A. Hall, 94 South Ave., New Canaan, Conn. 





FARM HOME CAMP. 


SMALL CAMP FOR SMALL CHILDREN. July and 
`~ August. Country living in Vermont. Mature counselors. 
Individual attention, Reasonable rates. Boys and Girls 5-9 
years. Dir. Reg. Nurse. Brochure on request. 


Miss Eliz. Spear, 23 Lincoln Avenue, Baldwin, New York 
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BOYS’ CAMPS 
COLD FISH LAKE — Wilderness Camp 


Boys 15-19, Exclusive pack-train trip in northern B.C.’s 
most remote primeval area. Only approach by charter plane. 
Direct supervision by owner. Instruction in Woodmanship, 
Fishing. “Big Game Photography. References required. 


T. A. Walker, R.R. f, Quallcum Beach, British Columbla. 








PINECREST DUNES 


Oldest private boys camp on Long Island. Same owner- 
director since 1925. Salt and fresh water. ALL camp 
activities. 96 miles from New York City. One fee, no 
extras, Booklet, Tom W. Ward 


33 West Dover Street, Valley Stream, Long Island, N. Y. 


SUSQUEHANNA 


Boys 5-16. Mt. camp on private lake. New Milford, Pa. 
37th yr. 825 acres. Daily riding, complete course in horse- 
manship. 40 CAMP-OWNED HORSES. Own farm. All 
sports, 4 age groups. Personal development our aim. Booklet. 


Robert T. Smith New Milford, Pa. 





WRIGHT — Work and Tutoring Camp 


Lake Dean, Oakham, Mass. Boys 7-17, Animal care, hay- 
ing, logging, (pay for work), auto driving, riding, riflery, 
dramaties, dances. Land & water sports. Remedial reading, 
guidance, tutoring: make-up & advanced. Trips. Fee $400, 


A. L. Briggs, 509 West (22nd St., New York 27, N. Y. 


RIO. VISTA 


OLDEST & FINEST BOYS’ CAMP IN SOUTHWEST, 
Texas Hill- etry. Est. 1921. 160 boys, 4 age groups, 7-17. 
5, 8, 10 weeks. Unmatched for climate, site, Improvements, 
staff, programs. Riding, swimming, all land, water sports, 
crafts. Catalog. 


George T. Broun Ingram, Texas, 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 


BLAZING TRAIL 


. Denmark, Me. Girls 13-18. Fee $450. Unique program un- 
der experienced staff includes-skills in camp-craft, canoeing, . 
swimming. “Big Trip” by canoe in Allagash Region. Spe- 
cial C.I.T. course, girls 17-18, $350. Illus. folders. 
Director: Miss Eugenia A. Parker, Denmark, Maine 








OGONIZ WHITE MOUNTAIN CAMP 


Girls 6-18. Ogontz Lake, near Sugar Hill, N. H. Aqua- 
planing, swimming, sailing, golf, riding, tennis. Crafts, 
nature, dancing, music. Outdoor cooking. Mt. trips. Tu- 
toring. Rustic cabins, 750 acres of woods, meadows.. Bklt. 
Abby A. Sutherland, Box 800, Ogontz Center, Pennsylvania 


ECOLE CHAMPLAIN — FRENCH CAMP 


Girls 6-15, On Lake Champlain. Conversational French 
with European counselors. Tuition includes daily riding, 
sailing, water sports, tennis, dramatics, music, art, dancing. 
32nd year. Sunday services, Three age groups. 


Mrs. E. F. Chase, 50 $. Willard St., Burlington, Vt. _ 





BEENADEEWIN 


On Lake Fairlee,, Vermont, Girls 5-17; 4 age groups. A ~ 
friendly, happy camp. Two waterfronts. Riding. Sailing. 
Trips. Dramatics. Crafts. All Sports, Tutoring. Attractive 
cabins, Mature staff. 42nd yr. Catalog. State age. 

Mr. & Mrs, L. N. Dundon, 15 Shelley Rd., Short Hills, N.J, 





MOSS LAKE CAMP FOR: GIRLS 


A purposeful camp with objectives so different that we feel 
g perusal of our literature -will either leave one without 
interest or quite certain no other camp can wisely be sub- 
stituted. Staff of nationally known experts. Private lake and 
preserve. Brother camp & parent club, 416 hrs. from N.Y.C. 

Dr. G. M. Longstaff, Jamaica 32, L. F, N. Y. 
í a 








SCHOOL AND CAMP INFORMATION BUREAU 


- THE ATLANTIC, 8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
Boy [J Girl [J 
We are interested in: 


Boarding School [] Day School (j 


Coeditveational [T ee niia eiaesnssaeneess 


Entering when 


Location 


Denominational [] ........... E EA 


Present age... 


stasvpvenvvropvovovsdssoototpnagotppunnuáty 


PPCM PAPO OTT EER OTE R MERCER EE EOT HOT EO TEE HORE OE ED 


Military School [] 


POP PU UCC OOSEOOOLEOSTOTOCOSOCOS CIR EPCOT RESEPUEEU OER rI Teresi eiiciiiiiririii ry ea 
POUR EUOUECOSORTOCOCTOCCOOCOTOCOCOCEOCTIOLSSOCCESIOSOCOS OOOO ESIC ISIE errs ey) 
srypenaphasarupunutótiovasptssrontrenzsvósvvapanipvappuavvaaóvvatóveppnasapprnaanpnn 


INFORMATION FOR SELECTING CAMP 


Is this the child’s first season? 


Check if you are interested in: 
Traditional, all-round program [] 


Special training [] 


Supervised trips [] 


POPU PIERCE TIOSTRCIOCSOOCOSECSOCOS COUT ECE C ESIC CEPI ESE riee reservar rr ieserrruiry) 


(Specify) mirisna EE AS eet EE TENE EA E ETT E 


INFORMATION FOR SELECTING S 


UMMER SCHOOL 


Courses desired’ i io iaat n a O an A EA Eaa Arae na aeann aa N saatii T EEN 


Are credits desired? Yes [] No [] 


Name:...esseseerse e chat betes AAE E EEE ELERA TEONE 


(Parent or guardian) 


Telephone Noii sceseeiinnenisieanniceas tone 


` i- 


Address: Sr rus HP hSSHSRAA COLES FE Seaeeesenenanscea MORASS SEES HAS OST ESS SES EES STEHT TER SOST ETE THE FERS AAEEADSRESHSSHCASTSOSESTHTT ES ESSSTEVET SSE SEES aTS pesevenesvestes 


wae are PURPA PEAR RNAS RESON PRATER FEESHASSHSSHE KESTER ASSETS ED PEERS eR eTH SETHE ER SATAE 


sy 


LEETEETEETES *ouarvivvuvusun @unaen oe 


4-A. 


asuarvvannnsnvvos bservauuvrvanvevobtsvutuvvveve 





Y. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS | 





EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


INDIVIDUALIZED PLAN~ 
EACH STUDENT A CLASS 


For boys with educational 
problems — successful college 
Raitt preparation and general edu- 
HT 7. cation. Our tests- discover 
eee E causes of difficulties and we 
j z (1) devise individualized pro- 
ram to overcome difficulties; (2) make up lost 
ime; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach effec- 
pobre qos art of concentration and the science 
of study. 





Faculty 12; Enrollment 30; 49 years’ experience 
Write Edward R, Knight, Ph.D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY 


Box H-95, Pleasantville, N. J. 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ACADEMY 


Fully aceredited college preparatory, Toms River, New 
Jersey; St. Petersburg, Florida. Naval training. Separate 
Junior Schools, ‘Testing, guidance for college and career. 
Sports, boats; bands, Summer camp and_school. Catalog. 
Adm. Farragut Academy, Box AM, Toms River, New Jersey 


PEDDIE 


College preparatory. Grades 5-12. Endowed: fully at- 
credited, Guidance; remedial reading; public speaking re- 
quired, All sports, golf; swimming. Jr. School — separate 
dorm, 240 acres. Summer session. 90th yr. Catalog on request. 
Dr. C. 0. Morong, Headm., Box 4-R, Hightstown, N., J. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Fully accredited. College preparatory. Business, general, 
Aviation. Outstanding record of college entrance. ROTC. 
Boys taught how to study: small classes; remedial reading. 
Sports. Junior School. T4th yr. Summer session. Catalog. 

Registrar, Box 334, Bordentown, New Jersey 


MANLIUS 


Founded 1869, Accredited. Grades 7-12. Complete college 
preparation includes Officer Training. Graduates eligible 
for advaneed standing college R.O.7.C, Remedial reading. 
Sports. Band. Summer Session. Tutortal assistance. Catalog: 

Rohert F. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N, Y 


HOME-STUDY 


FOR REAL JOB SECURITY—get an I.C.S. diploma! 


You study your own exact needs in your spare time, at 
your, own pace, No interference with work or social life. 
| €S is the oldest. and largest home-study school, 277 
= Y- “- courses, Business, industrial, engineering, sta- 
demic, high school, Direct, job related. Complete lesson 
and answer service, No scrimping, Diploma to graduates. 
Easy pay plan. Write for 3 free books--‘‘How to Succeed’ 
gold mine plus Career Catalog (Mention field of training 
desired), and sample lesson (Math.), 

















INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS| 


Write today: Box 8{(103C, Scranton 9, Pa. 


PLANNING YOUR SUMMER? 


If you are an undergraduate, you're looking 
forward to a long vacation .., but how are 
you going to spend your time? Would you like 
to meet others your own age who have similar 
interests? ; 

Through-out the country groups will be 
working and studying together. Summer 
courses in practically every field are available 
... and they’re given in a variety of ways... 
formal study, tours, workshops. You can even 
earn high school and college credits should you 
need or want them. 

Here’s your chance to take some of those 
courses that you never will fit into a regular 
term. A special interest or skill which during 
the school year must be neglected can be de- 
veloped during the summer under skilled in- 
structors. This summer could also be a testing 
ground for your future plans. Perhaps you're 
thinking about majoring in dramatics in col- 
lege. Wouldn’t you like to work in an actual 
theatre? 

If you would like suggestions, write to our In- 
formation Bureau, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 





HATCH PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Timesaving program since 1926. Classes of 1 to 4 bays 
enable the individual to overcome the inertia of mass edu- 
cation, Progress geared to individual abilities and ambi- 
tion. College candidates save a year. 


Lloyd Harvey Hatch, Headmaster, Newport, Rhode island 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


For boys. Specialized preparation for M.I.T. and other 
engineering schools and for colleges of liberal arts. Indi- 
vidual attention through unique ‘“‘echecking”’ system, Enter 
May 31 or September 26. Write for catalog. 


R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 558 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


MOSES BROWN 


An endowed Friends school. Help for each boy a century- 
old tradition. Successful college preparation. Arts and 
crafts hobbies. Secluded 30-acre campus. Moderate tultion. 
BELMONT~Separate residence for younger boys. 


L. R. Thomas, Headmaster, 310 Hope St., Providenca, R, I. 


MILFORD 


College Preparatory, Famous for its teaching since 1918. 
Very small classes develop proper study habits. Optional 
acceleration for mature students, 144 ‘years’ work in 12 
mos, Athletics and activities for all, Grades 8-12, 


William D. Pearson, Headmaster, Milford 17, Connecticut 


FORK UNION MILITARY ACADEMY 


Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study has increased Honor 
Rol 509°. Fully accredited. ROTC highest rating. 16 
modern bldgs., 2 gyms. UPPER SCHOOL, Grades 8-12; 
Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL 1-7. For Bkit. & catalog, write 


Dr. J. ©. Wicker, Box 234, Fork Union, Va. 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA SCHOOL 


For boys. Thorough college preparation in warm, dry, 
sunny Arizona, Grades 6-12. Accredited. CEB Exams. 
Small classes. English and Western riding. Polo, pack 
trips, fishing. Music.. Archaeology. 25th year. Catalog. 


Russell Fairgrisve, Savena Canyon, Box 1791, Tucson, Ariz. 











SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


Accredited grades 9-12. Balanced educational, religious, 
military program. Preparatory or general. Small classes. 
ROTC. Sports for all: gym, pool, armory, golf. Many activ~ 
ities. Episcopal. Est. 1858. Summer School-Camp. Catalog. 


Dir, of Admissions, 551 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 





A BOY’S SCHOOL . 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection 
from among the large number of schools advertised in this 
issue, feel perfectly free to write to our Counselor for 
suggestions and information. You know your child’s capa- 
bilities and his limitations so please give fullest details 
that he may be placed in the school best suited to him. 


Educational Counselor, B Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


A 











COLLEGE 





Thoughts about College, #3 
COLLEGE AND WORK 


To work one’s way through college is an hon- 
orable tradition in America, To work as part of 
one’s college education is, paradoxically, some- 
thing new, in spite of the evidence that work 
experience adds life and meaning to college 
studies. A society belongs to students whose 
education has included regular job-holding as 
it cannot belong to those for whom Commence- 
ment marks the first taste of the world’s work, 
At Goddard College, daily work jobs and a twa- 
month winter work term help students mature, 
and add valuable insights to class work. The 
college is small, coeducational, grants the B. A. 
degree, For a bulletin describing this kind of 
program, address 


Goddard. College 


Box 100 Plainfield, Vermont 











JUNIOR COLLEGES 


NICHOLS 





Business Administration 
and Executive Training 


JUNIOR Conservation and Forestry 
Courses, 1500-acre campus. An 
COLLE GE investment in Education. Degree 
granting, International clien- 
FOR MEN tele. Small classes. Unexcelled 
location. Modern dormitories. 

Dudley 3, Mass. AH sports. 
James L. Conrad, Opportunity for Military Train- 
Pres., ing with E.R.C. unit on campus. 


ENDICOTT JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Two Year College Courses for Young Women. Fully Ac- 
credited. Awards A.A. and A.S. Degrees. College Transfer. 
Terminal and Pre-professional Courses, Internship Project. 
Guidance. Placement. Shore Campus, Nr. Boston. All Sports. 


Eleanor Tupper, Ph.D., Dean, Beverly, Massachusetts, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 





BROWNMOOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Boarding school, grades 1-12. College preparatery and 
general courses, Accredited. Music, Arts. Drama. Outdoor 
sports throughout the year. Eastern and western riding. 
Swimming pool. Tennis. 


Marjorie Whitcomb Sallie, Head, Dept. A, Phoenix, Ariz. 


KEMPER HALL 


Episcopal Boarding School for Girls. Thorough college 
preparation & spiritual training. Unusual opportunities in 
Music, Dramatics & Fine Arts; also Ceramics. All sports. 
Jr. School. Beautiful lake shore campus 50 mi. from Chicago, 


Writa: Box AT, Kenosha, Wisconsin 





ROGERS HALL | 


63 years of New England traditions. Near Boston, Thor- 
ough college preparation. One year intensive review for 
college, General course: secretarial training. Excellent 
music & art. All sports, riding. Swimming pool. Catalog. 


Mrs. Katherine W. MacGay, Box A, Lowell, Mass. 





STONELEIGH-PROSPECT HILL 


86th yr. Thorough college preparatory; 7th-12th grades. 
General courses, Small classes. Art, music, dramaties, All 
sports. Professional instruction in riding. Skiing. Mensen- 
dieck for posture. 150 acres. Modern fireproof building. - 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box E, Greenfield, Mass. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL 


Notable college preparation for girls since 1894. Spacious 
fireproof residence for grades §-12. Beautiful, rolling 
country campus 20 miles from N.¥.C. Excellent dramaties, 
music, art. All sports and activities, Exceptional riding, 


Florence ©. Wolfe, Headmistress, Summit, New Jersey 


LINCOLN SCHOOL OF PROVIDENCE 


Advantageous location. Small residence unit. Exceptional 
record of college preparation. Modern equipment and rec- 
reational facilities. Conservative costa. Auspices of Now 
England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 


Marion S. Cole, Headmistress, Box A, Providenca, R., J. 





BEARD SCHOOL ; 


Fully accredited. ` Outstanding college preparatory. 
Kindergarten through high school, Resident students. in 
grades III-XIL Wide activity program.. New spacious 
classroom building. ; 


Edith M. Sutherland, 570 Berkeley Ave., Orange, N, J. 
CATALOGUES 


All directors of the schools and camps listed on 
these pages will be most.cooperative about 
sending you catalogues. They will also welcome 
the opportunity to meet you personally and to 
have you see their schools or camps. 
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= Bargains galore 
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a @memarkable values 


f@ rder by mail today! 
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marbo ro Dept. A53, 222 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me, postage prepaid, the bargains circled below: 
( Enclosed find $ [] Send C.O.D: Minimum order $3.00. 


1 2 22 23 25 27 «228 33 54 5 58 67 
82 95 97 134 160 169 182 187 188 245 260 271 
272 295 308 309 310 316 334 343 345 350 362 363 
376 377 396 402 422 42% 432 446 462 463 464 

P2? P7 P9 PI3 P29 P32 P34 P39 P45 P54 P55 


i a a Ta a 


ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZONE. STATE. 


New York City residents add 3% sales tax. A few cents extra for C.O.D. 
Add 25¢ per title for deliveries outside U.S.A. and possessions. l 
10-DAY SATISFACTION OR MONEY- BACK GUARANTEE. . 


WHEN IN NEW YORK CITY—VISIT THE CONVENIENTLY LOCATED MARBORO BOOK SHOPS 


| 47 West 42nd Street 8 East 59th Street 144 West 57th Street 390 Fulton Street 
{near Stern's) loff Fifth Avenue) {near Carnegie Hall) fin downtown B'klyn) 
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463. PICTORIAL HISTORY OF AMERICAN: 


SPORTS. c 
By John Durant and Otto Bettman. First word-and- 
picture story of sports from Colonial days to the 
» present, Hundreds of excitigg, rare photographs and 
prints. 834" x 12%". Pub. at $10.00. Only 4.95 


363. DANTE: THE DIVINE COMEDY. z 
A new translation by Lawrence Grant White, One of 
the greatest narrative poems in the world is made 
accessible to the English reader in a simple and 
accurate version, illustrated by 69 of Gustave Dore’s 
vividly descriptive engravings. 8” x 1014. 

niy 3.88 


Pub. at $6.50, 
28. HISTORY OF MODERN 
‘PAINTING. 

66 full color plates and 270 black-and-white en: 
gravings with brief texts, classify the various 
schools: Romantics, Realists, Pre-Raphaelites, : 
Impressionists, Expressionists, Cubists, Surreal. 
ists and the whole of modern painting. Prepare 


under the’ supervision of the Curator of the 
Louvre, Only 2.98 










1. DICTIONARY OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. 

By William S. Roeder. f 1 

Barnes. A concise and reliable guide to personalities 

and events from 500 A.D. to, the present. Easy to 

read and consult, it is an indispensable analysis of 


Introd. by Harry Elmer 


every phase of history. Pub. at $6.00. Oniy 2.98 


377, FOOD TO MAKE YOU FAMOUS, 


A Book of Elegant Cookery. 
By Mary Hill and Irene Radcliffe. A host of extra 
special recipes that all guests will praise—in short, 
food to make you famous. Sauces, canapes, appetizers, 
desserts, salads and pastries. Index, menus. etc. 
Pub, at $3.75. Only 1.98 


362. MAN AND GOD. , 

By Victor Gollancz. A magnificent collection of sig- 
nificant philosophical and religious gems in the 
literature of the world, of which the noted humani- 
tarian Albert Schweitzer wrote, ‘It is a wonderful 
anthology. I want this beautiful book to have many 
readers who may carry something from it in their 
hearts." 576 pages. Pub, at $3.75. Only 1.00 


67. CORYDON. See 

By Andre Gide. The famous dialogues on homo- 

sexuality published for the first time in English. 

“Corydon remains in my opinion, the most impor- 

tant of my works.’’—Andre Gide, Pub, at $3.50. 
Oniy 1.98 


343. LINCOLN—A Picture Story of 


His Life, 
By Stefan Lorant, The Lincoln story visually, with 
more than 500 pictures and 100,000 words of text. 
Shows Lincoln's development as does no other book. 
914" x 12". Pub. ai $6.00. Only 2.95 


182, ART NEWS ANNUAL—1954, 


A lush issue of this famous annual containing 
212 pages, over forty full color plates, 200 mono- 


chrome illustrations and measuring 914” x 12%4". 
It features, I//usionism in Art, Miro, Vermeer, 
Vuillard, etc. Pub. at $3.50, Only 1.49 





245. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ABERRATIONS. 
Ed. by Edward Podolsky, M. D.. The first systematic 
exposition of human aberrational behavior written 
for the intelligent layman as well as the expert on 
interpersonal relationships. 550 pp. Pub. at $10.00. 
Only 4.88 


P-39, CLIPPER SHIP PRINTS. 
Four stunning collotype reproductions of old Amer- 
ican and British clipper ships at sea, 18” wide x 15” 
high, printed on-heavy stock. Perfect for decorating 
living room, dining room or den. Pub. at $20.00. 
i All 4, only 1.98 


ANCIENT AND FORGOTTEN i 


RELIGIONS. : 4 
Ed. by Vergilius Ferm, Illustrated. 18 eminent au- 
thorities describe the religions of Sumeria, Ancient 
Egypt, Syria and Babylonia, Prehistoric Greece and 
the later Greek mysteries, the Australian Aborigines, 
Shamanism, the Eskimos, the Navajos, etc. Illus. 
Over 400 pages. Prb, at $7.50. Only 2.98 


334. 


27. 


HISTORY OF CLASSIC 


PAINTING. 
Published under ‘the supervision of Germain 


-| Bazin, this 336-page pictorial history with 60 full- 
color reproductions and 250 black-and-white en-- 
gravings is a gallery of paintings from early 

hristian times to the end of the 18th century. 
A fine anthology and art dictionary for eve 
library. Only 2.9 





P~34. SIX CHINESE PRINTS, 

Six magnificent 10” x 14” prints of original paintings 
on silk by the Chinese masters. These ‘superb repro- 
ductions reflect the mastery of brush control, the deli- 
cate hand, the subtle color and reality of the great 
Chinese school of the 11th to 17th centuries... 
Pub. at 36.00. ` Only 1.98 


my 
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82.- LITERARY BRITAIN. : 
Well-known photographer Bill Brandt spent over a 
year photographing the scenes, buildings and rooms 
associated with Britain’s greatest writers. 100 beau- 
tiful full-page pbovonrepas make this book a treat 
for the litterateur and artist alike. Pub. at $9.00. 

: Only 2.98 


364. JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. — 

By Laurence Binyon and J. J. O’Brien Sexton. A 
fascinating and compact history of this exotic art 
that covers all periods, styles and artists. It is pro- 


e 


fusely illustrated’ and contains chronological lists, 


indices, a glossary and bibliography. 2.98 


33. THE STEIG ALBUM. 


More than 700 of Steig's most famous cartoons col- 
lected for the first time in a single volume: This 


. wonderful gallery is seven books in one. Includes 


The Lonely Ones, Small Fry, Persistent Faces, The 


in the Kindergarten, Till Death Do Us Part,- 


Pie 
Ail Embarrassed, and About People. Pub. at $3.95. 


Only 1.98 
310. ESSAYS IN SCIENCE AN 

: PHILOSOPHY. l 

By Alfred North Whitehead. His last book. Our 
time's profoundest thinker presents a cross-section 
of his personal, scientific and educational writings. 
Pub, at $4.75. Only 1.98 


95. THE COMPLETE NOVELS OF 


JANE AUSTEN. 
Introd.: by Amy Loveman, Illus. in color and in 


. black-and-white by Warren Chappell. An exceedingly 


handsome, two-volume set containing Pride and 

Prejudice—Sense and Sensibility—Mansfeld Park— 

Emma—Northanger Abbey-Persuasion, Over 1600 

pages of the most entrancing writing in English. 
uckram-bound, Pub. at $6.50. - 


350. THE WORLD'S GREAT CHESS GAMES. 


Edited by Reuben Fine. The first complete analysis > 


by a Grand Master, of the best games of Capablanca, 
Lasker, Tartakower, and.many others. Hundreds of 
diagrams. Pub, at $4.00. Oniy 1.98 


376, A RAKE AND HIS TIMES, 

A biography of the incredible George Villiers, 2nd 
Duke of Buckingham by John Harold Wilson. Rake, 
wit and rogue, Buckingham was a true child of the 
Restoration, England's great age of scandal and 
achievement. Illus. Pub. at $4.00, Only 1.49 


2. THE LIFE AND WORK OF VAN GOGH. 
By Carl Nordenfalk, Director of the National Gallery 
of Sweden, 76 reproductions of Van Gogh paintings 
and a biography drawn from unpublished sources 
vividly and authoritatively present the pathos and 
drama of the great artist's life and work. 

Pub. at $6.00. Only 1.98 


260. GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE. 

By James M. Burns & Jack W. Peltason. Ilustrated 
with charts, cartoons and numerous case histories, 
the dynamics of „American national government is 
discussed in meaningful and thought-provoking terms. 
This important book points out the methods and 
problems, the weaknesses and strength of our form 
of government. Pub. at $8.00. Only 2.98 


295. THESAURUS OF BOOK DIGESTS. 

Ed. by Hiram Haydn & Edmund Fuller. 2000 digests 
‘of the world’s permanent writings from ancient 
classics to current literature. Each country or period 
or oy a edited under the direction of a specialist— 
a wealth of information and source material. 

Pub, at $5.00. Only 1.98 


97. WORLD THEATRE IN PICTURES. 

By Tom Prideaux. Here are the top pictures from 
LIFE’s superb theatre collection, selected by their 
own Theatre Editor and presenning a complete pic- 
torial history of world theatre from ancient ritua 
to modern Broadway. 9” x 12”, Nearly 500 photo- 
graphs. Pub, at $7.50, Only 3.88 


160, HITLER’S SECRET CONVERSATIONS. 

Introd. by H. R. Trevor-Roper, The private, off-the- 
record, conversations of a man who almost remade 
the world. This is Hitler on his enemies, on his 
friends, on his secret dreams as voiced to his trusted 
associates. Indisputably authentic. Over 600 pp. 

Pub. at $6.50. Only 1.98 


308. AFRICAN SCULPTURE SPEAKS. 
By Ladislas Segy. An exciting pictorial guide to 
the exotic art of native African sculptors ap- 


proached psychologically as well as aesthetically. 


‘A striking book and probably the most compre- 
hensive on the subject yet published in this 
country. "—Saturday Review. 844" x 1114”. 275 
exquisite plates. Pub. at $7.50. Oniy 4.95 


58. MASOCHISM IN MODERN MAN. 

By Theodor Reik. The first full and exhaustive study 
of a perversion from the psychoanalytic point of 
view, 439 pages. Pub. at $6.00. O 


422. FAMOUS RUNNING HORSES. 
By Colonel John F. Wall. Here are all the famous 


nly 2.98 


Complete set, only 2.98 





running horses of all time-—their victories, their pe-. 


culiarities, their trainers, their hard-luck races, their 
breeding—all come alive in this magnificent story of 
immortals. Illus. with photographs. Pub. 
at $10.00, i Only 2.98 


464. PICTORIAL HISTORY OF AMERICAN 


SHIPS, : 
a John & Alice Durant. A compelling panorama 
of the sea told iri words and hundreds of rare, un- 
usual photographs and early prints. Pub. at $10.00. 
. , Only 4.95 


446. ANTIQUE COLLECTING FOR 


EVERYONE. . 
By Katherine Morrison McClinton. Ius. with 47 
pages containing over 200 photographs, this is a 
veritable treasury and gardenak for both the begin- 
ner and the experienced collector of inexpensive an- 
tiques. 77 x 10”. Pub, at $5.00. Oniy 2.98 






23.. GOOD TASTE IN HOME 
DECORATION. l 

By Donald D. Macmillan. Hundreds of draw- 
ings illustrate this new, complete and practical 
uide to'the decoration and furnishing of today's 

kom with economy and success. Antiques, colors, 
design and scale are just a 






fabrics, furniture, 
few of the subjects covered. 383 pp. . 
Pub. at $5.95. Only 1.98 






LAUTREC:. MOULIN ROUGE, 

Absolutely perfect facsimile of Moulin Rouge—the 
famous Lautrec dance hall poster. This faithful silk- 
screen reproduction measures a giant 3144" high x 


P-55. 


23” wide. Pub, at $20.00. ow only 1.98 


22. MAHARANI: The Story of An 


Indian Princess. ES 
By Brinda, Maharani of Kapurthala, An intimate 
icture of a princess’ life, of the responsibilities 
facia royalty, and of how one remarkable woman re- 
spived them, There are many as rs and an 
introduction by Louis Bromfield. Pub. at $3.50. 
Only 3.09 


187. ALPHABETS. 

By Laurence Scarfe. Many beautifully reproduced ex- 
amples from early manuscripts, incunabulae and later 
printed specimens trace the development of the 
Alphabet from Roman times to the present day. 
The second part of the book, printed on colored 
papers for easy reference, gives a fine cross-section of 
good type faces available today. An indispensable 
reference book for student, designer, artist and printer. 
Pub. at $6.00. ` ' Only 2.98 


432. PLAISIR DE FRANCE. 
Lovely 1954 Xmas issue devoted to the dance, music 


and poetry. Profusely illustrated with black-and- 
white photographs, paintings and-drawings and many 


: tipped-in, full-color plates. In all, a splendid blend- 


ing of art and prose. French text. 914” x 1214”. 
Prb. at $3.50. Only 1.98 


396. DE SADE-~Selected Writings. 

Ed. and newly translated by Leonard de Saint-Yves. 
Extracts from Justine, Juliette, Les Cent Vingt Jour- 
nees de Sodome, Philosophie dans'le Boudoir and 
from some lesser-known but equally important writ- 
ings. Over 300 pages. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 


345. WOMAN, SOCIETY AND SEX. 

An exciting symposium on the position of women 
in American society today, edited by Prof. Johnson 
E. Fairchild. Thirteen distinguished contributors sur- 
vey women's problems at home, at work, politics, 
sex life, education, etc. Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.98 


309. ANIMAL COURTSHIP. 
By Maurice Burton. A unique analysis and report 
ort 


he sexual behavior of animals that leads to some . 


interesting conclusions about the parallel behavior 
of humans. Many photographs and drawings illus- 
trate the strange, remarkable aspects of nature dis- 
cussed in the text. Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.98 


54. NAKED HOLLYWOOD—Photos 

by Weegee. 
Weegee, the fabulous photographer, has turned his 
camera on that most incredible of all places. Here 


is Naked Hollywood—~shocking, outrageously funny, 
and artistically brilliant. Pub, at $5.00, Only 1.98 


271. A SHORT CHRONOLOGY OF 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By Irving $, and Nell M. Kull. All the important 
dates from Columbus to Korea (drawn from 10,000 
events) are arranged in chronological order in this 
fine reference book. Here are the basic facts of 
American social, economic and political history. 
Pub, at $6.50. nly 2.98 


188. LESBIA BRANDON. 

By. Algernon Charles Swinburne, A hitherto unpub- 
lished novel, rich in psychological insight and re- 
vealingly autobiographical, by the great. English poet 
of the nineties. Includes a full-length historical and 
critical commentary on Swinburne as a novelist 
by Randolph Hughes, noted authority on the poet. 
583 pp. Pab, at $7.50. O 


402. ILLUSTRATION -Christmas 1954. 

This fascinating ‘issue of the publication of France 
takes you for a pictorial interview with Georges 
Braque, introduces you to the new school of painting 
in Paris (complete with 10 tipped-in, full-color 
reproductions}, guides you through the famous 
cathedral of Chartres and presents 6 tipped-in repro- 
ductions of sketches and wash drawings by Edouard 
Manet. Many other features make this an issue you 
ma o to miss, French text, 11” x 1444". Pub. 
at , , : 





nly 1.98 . 


Only 1.98 © 


’ i 
462. BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
Ed. by Christopher Morley & Louella D. Everett. 
This 12th edition has been revised and brought 
completely up.to date. 1252 Ap of quotations and 
an index of 124,000 entries. Pub. at $9.00. Only 6.95 


P-29. BULLFIGHT PRINTS. 
All the drama and grace of bull-fighting captured 
in this portfolio of four full-color reproductions of 
Nico water-colors. With or without framing, these 
-prints convey that rare combination of dynamism and 
emotional tension found in the bull-fighting arena. 
Each measures 11” x 14”. Pab. at $5.00. 

All four, only 1.08 
25. WORLDS IN SPACE. 
By Martin Caidin. Exciting reading and a complete 
picture of space and space travel, Sixteen photo- 
graphs and forty-eight drawings tell the history of 
rocket development thus far and reveal the steps 
by which man will eventually travel to other planets. 
Pub. at $4.95. Only 1.98 


272. THE RAILROADS OF AMERICA, 

By Merle Armitage. An intriguing picture book of 
more than 400 photographs that convey the excite- 
ment and appeal of the railroads of America as they 
are today. Pub. at $5.00. Only 2.98 


P-54. DUFY. 
Stuoning, matched pair of musical orchestra scenes 
entitled Les Violins and Masique Symphonique. 
Graceful, panel silk-screen reproductions, glowing in 
torialities of brown, orange, black and lime-yellow. 
Each measures 30” high x 10” wide and offers ex- 
citing decorating possibilities over the sofa, mantel. 
or any wide expanse of wall. Orig. $15.00. 

Both prints, only 4.88 


FAMOUS NUDES BY FAMOUS ARTISTS 


P-2. PICASSO: PORTRAIT OF THE 


POET’S WIFE. 

Reproduced for the first time in America, this 
painting typifies the mastery of line and sensi- 
tivity of understanding found in Picasso's classi- 
cal period. Subtle beige tones predominate in 
this giant-size (24” high x 20” wide) reproduc- 
tion, A $10.00 value. Only 1.98 
P-7. LAUTREC: GIRL PULLING. 


ON STOCKING 
Lautrec’s richly varied palette reveals his go 
pathy for the dwellers of the music halls, bor- 
dellos, and the cafes of the Montmartre. Every 


subtle tone has been perfectly captured in this 
giant-size 24” high x 19” wide reproduction. 


A $10.00 value. nly 1. 
P-9, MODIGLIANI: SEATED NUDE. 
Reproduced in this large size for the first time 
anywhere. The warm flesh tones, the rich russet 
background, the classical mastery of form, are 
illustrative of Modigliani’s late and most widely 
acclaimed period. 2434” high x 16” wide. 
A $10.00 value. i Only 1.98 
P-13. MATISSE: ODALISQUE. 
Noted for its bold use of fiery reds and deep 
blues, this painting is treasured as one of the 
most exciting works by Matisse. You'll notice the 
extraordinary color fidelity and painstaking atten- 
tion to detail in this giant-size 17” high x 24” 
wide reproduction. A $10.00 value. nly 1.98 
P-45. FOUR NUDES. l 
All four of these famous studies. A $40.00 value. 
Only 6.88 


S. HUROK PRESENTS: A Memoir 


of the Dance World. 
By S. Hurok. In these long-awaited, exciting mem- 
oirs, the ““Impresario Extraordinary” reveals the in- 
credible inside story of the glamorous world of the 
dance. Hitherto unrevealed incidents about Duncan, 
Argentinita, Massine, Markova, Shan-Kar and others. 
32 pages of photographs. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.00 


429. THE THOUGHT AND 


CHARACTER OF WILLIAM JAMES. 
The monumental, two-volume biography of James 
by Ralph Barton Perry, reissued in a single, readable 
volume. One of the truly great works of our century. 
Special 2.98 


56. COLETTE—3 SHORT NOVELS. 

““‘Colette’s description of the actual physical mani- 
festations of a love affair makes Lady Chatterley 
seem one-dimensional.’’—N. Y. Times. Three com- 
plete novels. Gigi, Chance Acquaintances, Julie de 
Carneilban. Illustrations. Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.98 


169. DEAD CITIES AND FORGOTTEN 


TRIBES. 
By Gordon Cooper. Traces the history of the in- 
habitants of scores of ruined cities where ancient 
civilizations once flourished. Tales of Ponape in the 
Carolines; Zimbabwe built by a vanished race; 
Anuradhapura in the jungles of Ceylon; the ae 
of Peru; the strange i ley i 


3186. 


eople in the lost va in 
New Guinea. Pub, at $4.75. Only 1.98 


P-32. TEN JAPANESE PRINTS. 
Reproduced from the originals in the Metropolitan 


Museum ‘of Art. All the subtleties of shading and 
delicate pat beauty of the full-color originals re- 


produced in the minutest detail on large 11% x 17” 
unbacked sheets. These 17th to 19th Century prints 
include Hokusai’s celebrated Great Wave Off Kani- 


gawa and other famous works by Shunsho, Hiroshige, 
Harunobu, etc. Accompanying text by Alan’ Priest. 
Pub, at $7.50. aw only 1.98 
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How I Feel About 































A Child Reared in a Lon 


Moo CONTINUED READING, no man can be 
educated in 1955. He may be trained for a job, 
disciplined to passive citizenship, thoroughly lectured 
at, socially “‘adjusted,” kind to animals, an honest 
man, and all sorts of desirable things. But he cannot 
be educated—let alone cultured or civilized—and he 
will miss his full self-realization. He will also miss a 
lot of fun. 


If a child reared in a lonely tower had only the back 
files of LIFE to instruct him, he could meet the high 
points of human history from the first chipped flint to 
the atomic Nautilus; from the Altamira cave paint- 
ings (through da. Vinci and Rembrandt) to Van Gogh 
and the latest exponent of welding-torch art; from 
the Lake Villagers to the United Nations. 


He would know (through text and picture) about 
Periclean Athens, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
and the Age of Reason—and the unfolding history of 
our own rich, vast, potential America. He would know 
much about the earth, the sea, the forests, the weather, 
and his own chemistry. He would, moreover, see his 
Own time face to face and recognize the vital prob- 
lems that confront him in the contemporary world, 


As a teacher, [ thank LIFE for reminding us again 
and again of our human heritage, of our place in time 
and space, and of man’s eternal struggle to learn 
about himself and his world. 


Dr. FRANK C. BAXTER 


Professor of English Literature, University of Southern California 


LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 





“Do not judge the college student of today by the standards of yesterday,” says Joun S. Dickey, President of 


Dartmouth since 1945. “Remember that he is different, faced with graver issues than we were a generation ago, 


more responsible in his decisions, and much more lonely.” President Dickey graduated from Dartmouth with the 


class of 1929 and from the Harvard Law School three years later. He practiced law in Boston, served in the State. 


Department over an eleven-year period, and taught foreign affairs before returning to his alma mater. His find- 


ings in this article will be stimulating and reassuring to many parents. 


CONSCIENCE AND THE UNDERGRADUATE 


‘by JOHN SLOAN DICKEY - 


HE American male at the peak of his 
physical powers and appetites, driving a 
hundred and sixty big white horses across 
the scenes of an increasingly open society, 
with weekend money in‘his pocket and with little 


prior exposure’ to trouble and tragedy, personifies | 


an “accident going out to happen.” He is not 
always a college undergraduate, and not all under- 
graduates are trouble-prone, but I am sure that 
any close observer of the campus will agree that 
there is no more vulnerable human combination 
than an undergraduate. 

The college undergraduate is a lot of things — 
many of them as familiar, predictable, and respon- 
sive as the bounce of a basketball, and others as 
startling (and occasionally as disastrous) as the bad 


bounce of a football. But it is important to keep in . 


mind that he is an undergraduate because he lives 
and works within a specific context — the purposes 
of his college. The focus of that total experience 
which we call “going to college” is the day-to-day 
relationship between the undergraduate as a person 
and the college as an institutional embodiment ‘of 
other people’s purposes. This relationship is not 
easily probed. 

There are those who tell us that the basic dows 
with the liberal arts college is that it really has no 
purpose. In this suspicious view, such institutions 
are guilty of engaging in a gigantic shell game 


swindle where “there ain’t any pea” under any of 
the shells. 
Without’ attempting here the impossibility of 


conclusive proof, I suggest that the American 


liberal arts college (including the church colleges) 
can find a significant, even unique, mission in the 
duality of its historic purpose: to see men made 
whole in both competence and conscience. Is there 
any other institution at the highest level of or- 
ganized educational activity that is committed 
explicitly by its history and by its program to 
these twin goals? 

This is not to say that our great professional and 
technical institutions- or the graduate schools of 
arts and sciences are something less than the liberal 
arts college, but rather that they have set them- 
selves a different task — the mission of developing 
a special competence. Nor am I unaware that 
these institutions and the liberal arts colleges are 
borrowing more and more from each other and may 


‘be moving toward each other in approaching a 


closer integration of all higher education. But my 
point is that the historic liberal arts college has had 
a unique mission and that this mission has reality 
and validity today. 

There is almost no form or feld of learning that 
does not multiply a man’s power economically, so- 
cially, politically, or physically. This is common- 
place because the creation of competence at every 
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level of education is commonplace. We could 
hardly stop it if we would. The appetite of. self- 
interest will keep enough of us hungry for ever 
larger portions of competence. It is the job of the 
college to keep competence civilized. 

There are many problems and shortcomings in 
the business of educating for competence. - Mostly 
they are the problems of any dynamic enterprise: 
how to do it better, how to do more. These “how 
to do” problems trouble the liberal arts colleges 
as well as the professional and technical schools; 
and, up to a point, I am glad they do, although 
some fear that for a liberal arts college any concern 
of this kind is the shortest route to perdition. I 
have no interest in seeing the liberal arts college 
become too precious for the man who hungers for 
competence. He greatly needs the tempering of 
liberal education; and in turn such an under- 
graduate,.whether he is heading for medicine, law, 
engineering, business, or some other field, by the 
very fact that he is headed somewhere brings a 
healthy reality and. vigor to the work of the college. 


Too many men in a college who think they know . 


just what they want can make liberal education too 
narrowly purposeful. But in order to have the 
abrasiveness that the “practical” fellows bring 
to the campus, I am prepared to take my chances 
on this danger. and the exasperating troubles it 
breeds. . 

The risk ‘seems to me worth taking because I am 
increasingly persuaded that the cause of liberal 
education will not- be overrun ‘by vocationalism 
if the college holds to its birthright and remains 
committed as a matter of purpose to serious concern 
with the issues of conscience. A concern ‘for the 
choice of good and the rejection of evil in an institu- 
tion of liberal learning quickens all humanistic 
studies and prevents our increasing reliance on the 
physical and social sciences from smothering those 
intuitive insights which both produce and spring 
from poodness l in @ man. 

A moral purpose exists for its own sake or it is 
nothing. I have no thought of. propping it up 
here with extraneous arguments. I merely offer 
the observation that there seems to be a significant 
natural affinity between the liberating arts and an 
educational enterprise committed to the dual pur- 
suit of competence and consciénce. -You might 
call it reciprocal invigoration. 

To create the power of competence without 
creating a corresponding sense of moral direction 
to guide the use of that power is bad education. 
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Tas is the point in the story where most college 
catalogue statements of high purpose end, leaving 
the blissful impression that the undergraduate and 
the moral-purpose of his college once met will live 
happily together ever afterward. There are more 


reasons why this is not so than I understand; but, 
in fairness to the undergraduate and to the task 
the liberal arts college has set itself, there are certain 
things which ought to be taken into account be- 
fore he and the modern college are assumed to be 
hopelessly immoral and faithless. 

Consider the raw material on which the college 
seeks to work a moral purpose. The undergraduate 
begins as a boy and leaves as a man. Between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-two he crosses the 
last dramatic threshold of personal growth. As a 
freshman he is sure all things are known or know- 
able; as a senior he wonders. I have never known 


' a freshman who sensed the humorous ambiguity 


in the advice given a city-bound daughter by her 
mountaineer father: “When in doubt, Nell, do 
right.” On the other hand, the sophistication of 
the senior is wonderfully caught in the reply of one 
of them to my tirade on respect for facts: “Sir, the 
only trouble with facts is that there are so many of 
them.” 

In adult life there are new adjustments to be 
made, new troubles to be met, and wisdom to be 
learned, but instead of four there are fifty years or 
more for learning the ways of goodness and creating 
the works of love. And to put it very mildly, adult 
learning is not handicapped by the fact that it takes 
place on the ebb tide of a man’s physical appetites 
and power, . 

The undergraduate on the other hand must make 
his peace with the moral purposes of an ‘institution 
during four hectic years when his appetites and 
powers are at flood tide and before he has had 
much, if any, experience with what can happen. 
The lack of intimate personal acquaintance with 
trouble and tragedy is not, of course, a condition 
peculiar to modern youth, but it is-the impression 
of many of us that most undergraduates today 
have seen far less of these things than had their 
grandfathers or even many of their fathers at the 
same age. Again there are many reasons — among 
them the rising standard of living, the lack of 
hard times or widespread business failures in the 
last ten years, and’ the growing urbanization, or 
sub-urbanization, of the population that heavily 
patronizes the liberal arts college. 

The farm or small-town home where the whole . 


_ family shared the troubles and uncertainties of life 


at, all three meals, seven days a week, provided an 
earlier exposure to the rough edges of life than 
does a suburban childhood topped perhaps by years 
away at boarding school. The fact that life has 
narrow margins also comes earlier in the story for 
most rural boys. This is not a lament for the good 
old days and it is not an appraisal of our. many 
contemporary advantages; but before we apply 
the standards of yesterday to the undergraduate of 
today, we ought to remember that some basic 
things in his pre-college experience are very 


different. 
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I shall forgo here any attempt to compare the 


.-pre-college church background of today’s youth 
with yesterday’s, ' ‘but I. do want to mention one: 


more changing reality that seems to me to have á 
very sharp bearing on the undergraduate’s readiness 


for the deep spiritual insights of humility, com- : 


passion, and faith. Today’s freshman was only 


seven at the end of World War JI and he was too- 


young for Korea. He brings to college a very dim 
and impersonal notion of death. 

It is increasingly probable that he comes to 
-college without having known the immeasurable 
grief which falls on a boy with the death of a parent, 
a brother, a sister, or-of a grandparent living in the 
same household. The terror of diphtheria epidemics 


is. unknown to him; he is rarely wrenched from col- 


lege by the death of a father. Modern. medicine 


pushes death further and further up the years, both 


for those who -go and those who stay. In a time 
when each young family goes off to its own home, 
when hospitalization of the sick increasingly takes 


illness and death out of the home, and when the.” 


practice of holding funerals in the home has almost 
passed, young people know little of shared suffering 
and are kept at arm’s length from the crush of 
death. How many boys now coming to college 
have lived day in and day out with a grandparent 
dying on-the:parlor sofa? 

You may well say; with me, “Thank God for 
this.” But can we doubt that deep personal ex, 
perience with the reality that every life ends and 
that, with all our knowing, there are earthly bounds 
beyond which there is no knowing — can we doubt 
that these are the ingredients out of which honest 
humility, compassion, and faith become personal 
to the human self? An undergraduate who has not 
- yet known these things in his own life can some- 
times borrow from the total store of human woe and 


joy, and by using the tools of the intellect he can: 


begin to lay out a pattern of belief for himself, but 


it will be a sharper ‘etching after the bite of life’s’ 


acid is on it. 


Moreover, one of the very tools he must use can ` 


cause an undergraduate to feel that the liberal 
arts college is at war with itself, and that there is an 
irreconcilable contradiction between its approach 
to competence and its approach to conscience. The 
name of that tool is doubt. The tool of doubt is 
simply indispensable to the. fashioning of the kind 
of critical mind that does the daily intellectual 
work of the world. Any fact, any assumption, any 
theory, that has not been tested by the diamond- 
pointed drill of doubt is at best a doubtful thing. 
Almost every good teacher at some point takes 
the calculated risk of pressing this tool into the 
hands of his undergraduate students. Most of them 
learn to handle and respect it as a tool, but there 
are always some who, for a time at least, insist on 
treating doubt as an end in ‘itself. Likewise, “I 
think, many undergraduates go through a’ ‘phase 


of being genuinely -perplexed because: the use of 
doubt does not produce uniformly satisfying results 
in all situations. 
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Tones undergraduate — and for that matter 
today’s college teacher — is not much interested in 
the type of science versus religion wrestling match 
that drew so well on many campuses in the twenties. 
He is quite willing to leave that argument where 
it fell of its own futility. You can, of course, hear 
almost anything on any campus if you listen long 
enough, but generally the questions today seem 
more manageable: What is science? How far can it 


reach? Are different religions compatible? Is re- 


ligion really livable?’ Is it “for me”? And, as 
always, there is the largé, relatively silent sector 
of opinion which believes in letting your mind alone 
about such things. For these fellows the religious 


practice or indifference’ of their fathers is good 


enough. 

I am often asked whether there is not greater in- 
terest in religion on the campus today than during 
the pre-war period. Such judgments are at best a 


precise, but so far as I can judge,. the answer is 


yes. On our campus we see such intensified interest 
in the classroom, the chapel, and the Christian 
Union. Student attendance and activity in the 
local churches have sharply increased. This mani- 
festation of growing religious interest on the campus 
undoubtedly reflects in part what is happening 
throughout American society, but I am sure’ there 


- is also in it a factor indigenous to the college. 


- Even though there is no great debate between 
science and religion as competing absolutes on the 
campus today, a goodly percentage of freshmen and 
sophomores can be counted on to keep their parents 
harried about religious matters. It has ever been 
thus, and I feel certain that so long as disciplined 
doubt is one of the mind’s tools it will always be 


‘thus — at least until the last apprenticeship has 


been served in these workshops of the mind. ‘This 


‘ seems to me healthy as well as inevitable, and I 


commend those who need reassurance to ‘President 


William Jewett Tucker, who, after a lifetime -of 


preaching and teaching, wrote: “The doubting mind 


‘always seemed to me a part of the believing mind.” 


The understanding of such paradox is the fruit of 


. full maturity, rarely, if ever, within the reach of any 


undergraduate. 

: Whatever the reason, an undergraduate often 
hesitates to accept moral and spiritual commit- 
ments that seém to him to limit his free-wheeling 
maneuverability of either body or soul. I respect 
and value this instinct as a reactioh to unexamined’ 
dogma. However, I think I also know something 
of its perverse possibilities as a subterfuge for an’ 
unwillingness to‘éxamine, and as a form of chronic 
immaturity. These are ancient foes of education; 
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they are hard to live with even when you are paid 
to do it, and they are harder to cure. 

The undergraduate of the days before yesterday 
was not quite ałl that as an alumnus he now thinks 
he was, but.as a general thing he probably was 
ready to commit himself earlier and more rigidly on 
moral and spiritual issues. He personally often felt 
the need of such commitment earlier, and such com- 
mitments fell right into the general pattern of 
his family and community life. Any commitment 
comes easier if everyone is doing it. Whatever the 
reasons, for some time now, not everybody is doing 
it, and as a consequence today’ S undergraduate 
feels very much more on his own in working his way 
through these things. Working out such commit- 
ments on’ your own builds self-reliance. It is, how- 


ever, difficult, even dangerous, and it certainly ' 


takes more time. It is a lonely business and today’s 
undergraduate is often more lonely than he admits 
or we realize. l 

- But nothing could be more foolish and unjust 
than to assume that today’s undergraduate does 
not respond positively and in distinctive ways to a 
moral challenge. Within the reality of his- experi- 
ence he is ready, willing, and able to come to grips 
with issues of conscience which in other days were 


largely left to his elders. During the past ten years’ 


I have watched our post-war undergraduates face 
up to problems of conscience in passing hard dis- 
_ciplinary judgments on fellow students, in taking 
their ‘own measure on the issues of racial discrim- 
ination and the honor system, and in meeting the 
easy-to-duck challenges of such things as the campus 
community chest, the needs of DP students, and 
the unadvertised troubles of some hard-pressed 
North countryman in the outlying’ community. 
It is no false bravery to say that having watched 
both his doing of these things and his contagion 
for trouble, I am prepared to take my chances 
with the kind of world the undergraduate creates 
when he works at it. i 

And he does work at it. It is a common thing 
.for our undergraduate committee handling the 
investigation and recommendations on disciplinary 
cases to sit into the early morning hours of the 
night. There is no duty on a modern campus more 
distasteful to an undergraduate than sitting in 
judgment on, the shortcomings of his peers. He 1s 
keenly aware that “but for the grace of God, ‘there 


go I” and he probably still retains a strong trace 


of the American schoolboy’s loyalty to the group 
as against the authority of the school. And yet I 
have never known an outgoing undergraduate judi- 
ciary chairman whose capacity for both compassion 
and ‘just judgment was not admired, indeed en- 
vied, by students and faculty alike. . 

_ Recently this committee sat until 2 A.M. con- 
sidering whether to recommend the dismissal from 
college of a boy who had gotten himself into serious 
trouble. It was a hard case all around, and it was 
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only after an independent investigation, a hearing 
of the boy, and lengthy deliberation that the com- 
mittee finally decided the interests of the college 
required dismissal of the student. Before he went 
to bed that night the undergraduate chairman on- 
his own initiative called on the boy’s parents at the 
Inn to report the decision and to give them the 
Kind of explanation .he would have wanted his 
parents to get if he were being dismissed. This is 
more than responsibility; this is conscience. 

It is not the leaders alone who measure up. On 
things such as racial discrimination and compulsory 
military service every man must face himself as 
well as the nation and his Maker. Today’s. under- 
graduate has no choice about going or not going 
into the armed forces. He must go, but his attitude 
in going is Important. At Dartmouth, we who have 
worked with all our seniors in the Great Issues 
Course know that today’s senior goes into the 
service of his country understanding far mere than 
did his father or grandfather why he does so. He 
knows why it is all so necessary and yet so unneces- 
sary. He puts two or three years of his life into 
what he is told needs to be done without becoming 
embittered, without retreating either to “know- 
nothingism”’ or pacifism, and with a growing aware- 
ness of the role of conscience in all his doing. 

` An undergraduate generation capable of coming 
to terms with itself and its elders on the issues of 
man’s brotherhood is surely capable in the course. 
of a lifetime of coming to terms with the universe 


as children of God. 
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Í; TODAY’S college as well prepared as it.should be 
to meet these needs of conscience? When it comes 
to commitments, the independent college itself 
has a problem. It has a long history of fighting 
clear of doctrinal commitments and for good rea- 
sons. Yet a college cannot take its problems of 
purpose seriously without venturing into some form 


- of institutional commitment. The early American 


colleges were generally very clear about their com- 


. mitment to a moral and religious purpose. For sev- 


eral. hundred years the primacy of this purpose was 
both attested and served by three constitutional 
elements in the life of these colleges: 1) the tradi- 
tion of preacher presidents, 2) a curriculum heavy 
with religion and moral doctrine, and 3) compulsory ` 
church and chapel. I refer to these elements as 
“constitutional” because for a long period, above 
and beyond men, their influence permeated all that 
these institutions were and did. But, as with other 
mortal constitutional forms, they proved suscepti- 
ble of amendment and not ‘as permanent as they 
had seemed to earlier generations. Certainly it is a 
rare thing today to find any college, except those 
institutions which are integral parts of a church, 
where the moral purpose of higher education con- 
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tinues to be attested by this triad of constitutional 
witnesses. 

The time has passed on most campuses for argu- 
ing the merits of these changes;.they are done and 
in the main they were in response to serious weak- 
‘nesses and real needs. There is little or no prospect 
that any of these elements could be re-established 
intact today. Many do believe that college chapel 
in some form ‘still has a future. I hope so and I 
should personally be sorry to see it abandoned or 
weakened on those campuses where it still exists 
even though in greatly modified form from the 
rigors and requirements of yesterday. 

The deeper significance of these traditions has 
become apparent only as we begin to be aware that 
with the passing of these constitutional elements 
from the campus, the college’s concern for con- 

science was left without tangible, pervasive,’ and 
= enduring witness. Nothing comparable was substi- 
tuted for the outmoded agencies, and this gap in 
the context of purpose remains án uncorrected 
weakness on most undergraduate campuses today. 
This seems to me to be clear unless we are ready to 


say either 1) that the college’s historic commitment - 


- to furthering the moral and spiritual growth of an 


undergraduate truly ceased with the passing of. 


these particular witnesses, or 2) that in serving this 


purpose we can rely exclusively on the ebb and flow — 


of its awareness in individual teachers and admin- 
istrators rather than on the more traditional com- 
bination of men plus the. prod of institutional form 
and purpose. Either of these seems to me bad 
education. 

The challenge of this problem is to get beyond 
words. In an effort to be concretely responsive 
we have done three things at Dartmouth: — 

First, the Board of Trustees: has formally affirmed 
that the College's “moral and spiritual purpose 
springs from a belief in the existence of good and 
evil, from faith m the ability of men to choose 
between them and from a sense of duty to advance 
the good.” 

Secondly, the Trustees by the same eae ion 
established an independent endowment within the 
College to be known as the William Jewett Tucker 
Foundation for the specific purpose of supporting 
and furthering in all. ways and in all areas the moral 
and spiritual work of the College. 

Thirdly, the Trustees have created a new position 
of pervasive scope, to be known as the Dean of the 
Tucker Foundation, the occupant of which will 
have the campus as well as the chapel for his 
province: 

The Tucker Foundation takes its aim and scope 
from the outlook of Dr. Tucker, Dartmouth’s last 
preacher president and one of the greatest, who 
at the turn of the century spoke thus in the College 
chapel; — 


I make no closing plea for any formal religion, 
but I do plead now as always for the religious 
spirit. . . . Seek, I pray you, moral distinction. 
Be not content with the commonplace in character 
any more than with the commonplace in ambition or 
intellectual attainment. Do not expect that you will 
make any lasting or very strong impression . on 
the world through intellectual power without the 
use of an equal amount of conscience and heart. 


There are no panaceas in education and I claim 
no patentable novelty for the individual features 
of the Tucker Foundation. Taken together, how- 
ever, I wonder if they do not add up to an approach 


-that is genuinely responsive. to the problem of 


keeping conscience to the fore as an indispensable 
ingredient ‘of an education that can commit a man 
to a better life as he liberates himself from a lesser 
one. 

Here on the side of conscience in the. broadest 


` and firmest. terms is an explicit commitment of 


purpose. So long as our society places its bet on the 
power of free men to choose their destiny, such a 
commitment will be relevant. It is built low to the | 
ground but it looks up, and I should think that it 


had a good chance to remain resilient and meaning- 


ful under well-nigh any future circumstance. Here 
also is a store of material resources which, joined ` 
with the avowal of purpose, will stand as a tangible 
reminder to the students, teachers, alumni, presi- 
dents, and trustees of tomorrow that they are com- 
mitted to the work of righteousness and that it is 
their task to fashion tools appropriate to their day. 
Finally, here in the deanship of the Tucker Founda- 
tion is a position of both scope and prestige which, 
while rooted in the religious spirit, could open to its 
occupant the kind of intimate but wide-ranging 
relationship to the campus that our highly de-. 
partmentalized colleges so badly need. Incidentally, . 
such a representative-at-large might well accom- 
plish some of the college-wide missions the preacher 


_ presidents were able to perform in their day which a` 
‘present-day college president is kept from doing 


because of his amphibious existence, half on and 
half off the campus. 

Up to now I have spoken of competence and con- 
science as if they were the twain that never get 
closer than the opposite sides of that ubiquitous 
thing called “and.” -This cleavage is not the reality 
either on or off the campus. “It is the mixture that 
counts, and among our other blessings I rate very 
highly the fact that in the liberal arts college 
neither competence nor conscience is taken straight. 
Rather, it is the human interplay between these 
two poles of purpose that gives liberal education its 
orientation to the light and brings to the under- 
graduate grown a man-those liberating and civilizing 
qualities men never quite define nor ever quite 
deny. 


1955 Model 


No industrial designer in America has had a more dynamic career 


than RayMonp Loewy: the partnership and companies bearing his 


name. today provide designs for. 127 corporations, including railroads, airplane manufacturers and operators, 


manufacturers of cosmetics and foods, a bus company, chain and department stores, and steamship lines. Mr. 


-Loewy has been Studebaker’s designer and stylist since 1938, and in the article which follows he expresses his 


irrepressible opinion of the American. automobile today, and of what it may be fifty years hence. He had the cour- 


age to express'these views at the Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers. 


JUKEBOX ON WHEELS 
by RAYMOND LOEWY 
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= certain factors have been more important. than 

` all others in relation to the way the automobile 
has looked. Phase One is really the Ford story. 
Function and production were the most important 
considerations. The automobile was an invention, 
and it looked like one. 

Phase Two is marked by the introduction of the 
steel body in mass production, and appearance be- 
came a major factor for the first time. Walter 
Chrysler discovered that robin’s-egg blue. helped 
sales; so all other companies tried to top Chrysler 
in styling. It was an era of individuality and 
healthy competition. 

By the time of World War H, the industry. had 
reached a point where many factors had leveled 
out: body types, price differences, market potential, 

‘manufacturing methods,’ advertising, technical de- 
velopments (at least, those released to the public). 
Independents believed that styling, with improved 
function, would not only sell well but create good 
. will for the small company. 

The style factors were: good visibility, compact- 
ness, lighter weights. Big companies jumped on 
the “style” bandwagon, but what so-called func- 
tional factor did they select? Bulk — a sorry choice! 
Bulk gets to be habit-forming, and bulk means 
weight. To this manufacturers added “flash.” 
So they got into a spiral of increased weight and 
ornamentation. This led to the horsepower rat-race 
and the chrome gadget rat-race — a costly combi- 
nation. Asa result, standardization — a by-product 
of mass production — has established as today’s 
dreamboat a vehicle that’s too big for most people, 
too expensive, too costly to maintain, ahd too 
gaudy. 

Some might say that this apparent wastefulness 
is indeed a blessing — that it brings about the use 
of more materials, more employment, prosperity. 


E EVERY phase of the automotive industry 


I beleve the theory would be even more valid if- 


~ 
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the industry’s basic product were a model — 
cheaper, more economical, and therefore available 
to more people — within reach of the wide mass 
market that lies at the bottom layer of the con- 
sumers’ pyramid. Instead, what have we got? The 
total loss of distinction among all automobiles.plus — 
the finest state of jitters in the history of the 


, automotive industry. 


Designers today are briefed to “‘give the public 
what it wants,” and “what the public wants” is 
being translated into the flashy, the gadgety, the 
spectacular. I refuse to believe that today’s auto- 
mobiles represent, stylewise, “what the public 
wants” any more than they reflect what we in the 
automotive industry want. But the result of this 
mistaken opinion is vulgarity and blatancy. Instead 


_of the automobile’s expressing advancement, the 


Story is now one of external bric-a-brac. This re- _ 
flects a distorted notion of what is competitive. 

I think that vulgarity is dangerous for many 
reasons. The American automobile has changed 
the habits of every member of modern society. In 
the past fifty years it has become the symbol, all 


"over the world, of American industrial genius and . 


enterprise. It has become so potent a force that 
it is very nearly the symbol of American thought 
and morals to people who don’t know us. It. is 
more than an object to be sold for money. The 
automobile is an American cultural symbol. 

“Some culture,” one might say as one watches 
the sad parade of the 1955 models. The world will 
soon forget that under these gaudy shells are con- 
cealed masterpieces of inspired technology. What 
we see today looks more like an orgiastic chrome- 
plated brawl. 

‘There was another great American symbol, 
probably exported by the GI — the jukebox. To- 
day’s jukebox moves! The automobile. This year’s 
production includes two-tone and three-tone juke- 
boxes. We are probably going to have a fluoresc- 
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ing six-passenger jukebox before long. Seriously, 
aren’t manufacturers doing disservice to this coun- 
try if they mass-present the automobile in such 
misleading vulgarity? Aren’t they depressing the 
level of American taste by saturating the market 
with bad taste? Is it necessary? 

This. point has always interested me: Big com- 
panies make two conflicting statements — “We give 


the public what it wants”. and, also, “Whatever 


design we choose becomes the accepted style- 


standard through saturation.” I do not agree with 
this last statement. But, if it is right, isn’t it the 
company’s cultural responsibility to choose a high 
standard instead of a low one? T realize that I am 
setting myself up as an arbiter of taste, but I have 
helped develop a profession in this country that 
sells taste. 

This situation in the automobile industry is the 
more tragic because it Is so unnecessary. Without 
doubt there are sufficient design taste and talent 
in the United States to correct the situation. But 
someone must demand better taste and not just 
better sales. 

I am told that cab drivers have the highest rate 
of duodenal ulcers. TIl bet a chrome-plated carrot 
that automotive stylists have them beat. Every 
really creative and imaginative stylist and many 
engineers I know seem to be frustrated in their 
work today. The near-shattering pressure of their 
repressions is relieved in constant doodling — blue- 
sky dreaming. They rush home and make scale 
models in the attic. Or they long for the weekend 
to go road-racing in the old red Isotta-Fraschini or 
the souped-up pre-war Ford: 

We know that the men at the top of the niu 
are well’ aware of. their economic responsibilities, 
of their vital roles in the nation’s economy. What 
about their cultural responsibilities? Is it responsi- 
ble to camouflage one of America’s most remarkable 
machines as a piece of gaudy merchandise? Is it 
possible that they don’t know the merchandise is 
gaudy? 

I don’t think the automotive industry in general 
is showing faith in good taste today. With rare 
exceptions, it cannot be accused of backing design 
- sophistication. One shocking condition is the servile 
copying of one company’s product by the others. 
It seems that giants in industry are taking refuge 
in sameness. This is just the time when they ought 
to be pioneering while they have the money, the 
momentum, and the market. This “management 
by escapism’ ’ is usually a manifestation of a fearful 
and insecure society. Perhaps we should ask the 
teen-agers — the consumers of tomorrow. They 
love automobiles — especially ones that look like 
automobiles. Today these kids rib what used to be 
the family’s proudest Possession. Pop buys a 
chrome-plated * “barge” just like the one he traded 
in. It’s a wise kid who knows his own barge. 

Fixing responsibility for the present state of 


design and styling this year isa tricky business. It 
probably starts. with someone’s deciding that the 
American public really likes vulgarity. However, 
numbers of men in a company do decide to give 
the public what it is supposed to want, in spite of 
their own consciences in the matter. Hesitation 
and doubt then creep into the whole design-engi- 
neering-sales team. The result is just what you’d 
expect — safe, imitative, overdecorated chariots, 
with something for everyone laid over a_ basic 
formula design that is a copy of someone else’s 
formula design. Form, which should be a clean-cut 
expression of mechanical excellence, has become 
sénsuous and organic. | 

Progressive management may realize that it is 
losing contact with a segment of consumers and 
that, however. spectacular the sales, the company 
is losing popularity. This unpopularity has not 
yet reduced sales. But I think resentment is grow- 
ing. And resentment is never an asset. 

The public may admire a corporation for its 
impressive size. Who in the United States doesn’t? 
But when a business, however gigantic, gets smug 
enough to believe that it is sufficient only to match 
competition on trivial points instead of leading 
competition in valid matters, that business is be- 
coming vulnerable to public disfavor. 

If there should be any such thing as a cloud in 


‘the blue sky of bigness for bigness’ sake, I believe 


it will be the loss of people’s trust and not govern- — 
mental interference or control. 

I hear conversations like these: “Remove the 
chrome schmaltz and the name plates and you 
can’t tell one from another.” Or, “Leave a Ford 
and a Chevvy in the same garage overnight and nine 
months later you get a Plymouth!” Or vice versa! 
These aren’t funny and loving remarks: they’re 
cynical, Compare them with the old Ford jokes 
that invariably oozed love and respect for a great 
man and a practical car. 

Isn’t it a bit complacent on the part of manage- 
ment to feel that the public is satisfied with this 
situation? There will be loud shouts: Who’s com- 
placent? Don’t we all have new bodies this year? 
If the present “all-new” bodies are all that can be 
eked out in a year like this one, then I think wrong 


‘ decisions have been made in a lot of places. 


- Experts estimate that fifty years from now there 
will be 120 million automobiles on the roads for 


approximately 298. million Americans. What com- 


pany will be on top then? Would anyone care to 
guess? You can be reasonably sure that surprises 
are ahead. We've had enough in the past five years 
to count on it. And whoever wins will win by 
more than the length of a chrome-plated Dagmar. 
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Nov, what are cars in the year 2005 going to look 
like» PH use the same techniques we used to 
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predict an automobile design for Time magazine 
in 1942,. A few days ago we looked at the design 


again and were surprised to see how many develop-. 


ments we had guessed correctly, including wrap- 
around windshields, clear plastic tops, and twenty- 
nine other features that have since appeared in 
production cars. 

I class the factors affecting styling as variables 
and constants. Among the variables are: the future 
state of the nation’s economy; the nature and cost 
of the available fuel; the rate and radius of de- 
centralization of population; the development of 
new metals, synthetic materials, and new tech- 
niques; the development of more. compact power 
plants; the possibility of highway systems with 
‘resilient surfaces or some other quality of surface. 
The big variable, of course, is atomic, conflict. 


Let’s now isolate the factors that are near-certi- | 


tudes, and predict their probable effects: — 

i. Highways will be able to ‘carry more traffic 
at greater average speeds. (We shall need better 
streamlining, smooth undercarriage, higher speeds, 
better deceleration.) 

2. There will be more automobiles everywhere. 
(Automobiles must be made easier to maneuver in 
all directions.) 

3. Automobiles will increase productivity in all 
industries. There will be more leisure, more family 
travel for longer distances. (Increased luggage space 
‘is Indicated for the family car.) 

4. Semi-automatic driving will become the rule. 
Driving will be easier — therefore more relaxing; 
therefore more dangerous. (Interior design must 
take into account that the occupants must be 
protected more carefully if the driver lapses in 
attention and dozes. Devices may become stand- 
ard equipment to prevent this from happening.) 

5. The standard of living will be more uniform. 
Mote. people will be able to consider the possibility 
of owning two or more cars. (There will be a wider 
variety of body types made available at the low- 
cost level — possibly a utility car, of which no 
example, exists now; or a vacation car, combining 
advantages of the present station wagon with some 
of the more important facilities found in trailers: 


refrigerated compartments, cooking units, folding 


awning tents, and so forth.) 

6. Finally — and by far the most effective factor 
` — there must be greater emphasis laid on the 
safety factor in car design. At present, one out of 
every ten hospital beds is occupied by the victim 
of an automobile accident. In 1954, 36,000 or more 


people were killed. In fifty years, even if the rate . 


of fatal accidents declines (as it does annually, 
based' on the number of miles traveled), we may 
expect as many as 120,000 killed annually. Obvi- 


ously; something will have to be done about this, _ 
by driver education — the biggest factor — and ` 


by the automotive industry itself. (This fact will 
affect appearance, because structural revisions may 


shift glazed areas, simplify instrument panels. 
Automobiles, like planes ‘today, will need to be 
studied as human engineering problems. Style will 
follow function.) 

Now let’s see if we can visualize an ensemble. 
Our 2005 model has a compact engine that does 
not require a high hood. . This engine can be placed 
anywhere, and the cooling intake, if any, will be 
small. ‘The body encloses large luggage spaces. The 
car is correctly streamlined; the undercarriage is 
smooth, The body is built strongly to be safe in 
case of collision. Therefore, window arrangement 
will be changed by the new type of structure. I 
believe the goldfish-bowl or greenhouse superstruc- 


ture‘is on its way out, especially in the rear of the 


vehicle. 

The doors — or rather, the accessibility panels — 
will be power-operated and will open so that one 
can get in and out without crouching. The car can 
move laterally for close parking. 

Inside, the automobile will-be quite changed. 
With emphasis on de-lethalization, air conditioning, 


-and partial convertibility, all-new interiors are 


inevitable. Seats will- probably incorporate a pneu- 
matic network to control resiliency, 

Various devices ‘will have made driving a semi- 
automatic process. It is known that metabolic 
and neuro-electrical variations take place in the 
human body when one relaxes and goes to Sleep. 
It is conceivable that in the next fifty years means 


will be found to detect these fluctuations in body 


condition so as to stop the car automatically when- 
ever the danger point approaches. Perhaps the 
driver will .wear wrist electrodes, Or the steering 
wheel may transmit the body impulses. That 
steering wheel must, by all means, be mounted on 
a telescoping column. - 

Visibility in a 360-degree arc is assured. Inside, 
windows closed, the car is quiet. The roof is a 
light-reflecting surface that will keep the car. from 
getting too hot inside in the sun. 

The electronics industry will moai have 
developed a low-priced radar unit for driving in 
the fog. Also; I see'a possibility of a return to the 
flat windshield, which eliminates misleading light 
reflections at night. The tire started tubeless, and 
we are now back to the tubeless tire. As to the 
rear window, I wouldn’t be surprised if it were the 
type that can be opened. 

But now we come-back to 1955 and our auto- 
motive jukeboxes.. Are we proud of them? What 
do you think? Nothing about the appearance of 
the 1955 automobiles offsets the impression that 


Americans must be wasteful, swaggering, insensitive 


people. Automotive borax offers gratuitous evi- 
dence to people everywhere that much of what 
they suspect, about us may be true. Our values 
are off beat, our ostentation acute, if the 1955 
automobile is any reflection of ourselves and our 
taste. 





New England born composer LEONARD BERNSTEIN is now on a spring visit to Italy, where he is conductor in 


residence at the Teatro alla Scala in Milan, and where he will conduct the May Festival in Florence. Shortly 


before his departure, he had completed the score for a musical version of Voltaire’s Candide with a book by 


Lillian Hellman, which is scheduled for production in the fall. 


A NICE GERSHWIN TUNE 
by LEONARD BERNSTEIN. 


Radio City we can see the ice skaters milling 
about on the rink, inexplicably avoiding col- 


isso the windows of the English Grill in 


lision with one another. One cannot look at them . 


_ for more than a few seconds, so dazzling are they 
as they whirl and plummet in the white winter 
sunlight. 

The shirred eggs are gone from our plates, and 
-the second cup of coffee offers the momentary 
escape from the neéessity of conversation. My 
lunch date with PM is one of those acid-forming 
events born of the New York compulsion to have 
lunch with one’s business associates, at all costs, 

“sometime,” as if the mere act of eating together 
for ninety minutes were guaranteed to cement any 
and all relations, however tenuous. 

PM is what is known in the trade as a Profes- 
sional Manager, that unlucky soul whose job it is 
to see that the music published by his firm actually 
gets played. This involves his knowing, more or 
less intimately, an army of musical performers, and 
some composers. He must once have been a large 
man, I think; powerful and energetic. He must 
have had young ideas and ideals. He must have 
gloried in his close association with the giants of 
the golden age of popular song-writing. But the 
long years have wearied him and have reduced his 
ideas to formulas, his ideals to memories, his per- 
suasive powers to palliatives. Still, he knows and 
loves two generations’ worth of American popular 
music, and this gives him his warmth, his zeal, his 
function in life. I hke him. 

But why has he asked me to lunch? We we 
ranged all the immediately available subjects, and 
I feel there must be something in particular he wants 
to bring up, and can’t. Everyone in the Grill seems 
to be talking, earnestly or gaily; only we remain 
_ chained to an axis of interest terminating at one 
pole in the skating rink and at the other in a cup 
of coffee. Again the skaters: back to the coffee. 
Compulsively, I break the silence. 


LB: How’s business? (This is inane, but he looks 
up gratefully. It must have helped somehow.) 

PM: Business? Well, you know. Sheet music 
doesn’t sell the way it did in the old days. It’s all 
records now. The publisher isn’t so much a pub- 
lisher any more. He’s an agent. Printing i is the 
least — 

LB (climbing on with excessive eagerness): But 
that. ought to make good business, oughtn’t it? 
The main thing is owning the music, the rights — 

PM: Sure; but dwning the music doesn’t guar- 
antee that we sell it. Take the music:from your 
new show, for instance. 

LB (to himself): So this is why he’s invited me to 
lunch. But pretend innocence. (Aloud): What about 
the show? . 

PM (kindly): How’ s it going? 

LB (as though this were just another subject): Fine. 
I caught it two nights ago. Seemed as fresh as ever. 

PM (carefully): Very, very strange about that 
show of yours. It’s a big success, -the public enjoys 
it, it’s been running for five months, and there’s 
not a hit in it. How do you explain it? (The bomb 
has dropped. The pulse has quickened.) 

LB: How do IJ explain it? Isn’t that your job to 
know? You're the man who sells the songs to the 
public. A hit depends on a good selling job. Don’t 
ask me. I’m just the poor old composer. 

PM: Now don’t get excited. If you had been in 
this business as long as I have, you’d know that 
there are two sides to everything. There’s no point 
in laying the blame here or there. A hit is the 
result of a combination of things: a good song, a 
good singer to launch it, thorough exploitation, 
and lucky timing. We can’t always have all of them 
together. Now in your case we’ve made one of our 
biggest efforts. I can’t remember when we’ve — 

LB: All right, I get it. You Just weren’t handed 
good material. I don’t need a map. I don’t write 
commercial songs, that’s all: Why don’t you. tear 
up my contract? 
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PM: Really, LB, you are in a state of gloom 


today. I didn’t ask you to lunch to upset you, We 


all want to do our best for that score;.it’s to our 
- mutual advantage. I just thought we might talk 
a bit about it, quietly and constructively, and 
maybe come up with something that might — 

LB: I’m sorry. I'm somewhat sensitive about it. 
It’s just that it would be nice to hear someone acci- 
dentally whistle something of mine, somewhere, just 
once. ` ' 

PM: It’s understandable. 

LB: And I thought there were at least’ three 
natural hits in the show. You never hear the songs 
on the radio or on TV; there are a few forgotten 
recordings; one is on Muzak, I believe. It’s a little 
depressing, you must admit. | 

PM: Now come on. Think of all the composers 
who don’t have hits, and don’t have hit shows 
either.. You're a lucky boy, you know, and. you 

shouldn’ t complain. Not everyone can write 
~ “Booby Hatch” and sell a million records in a 
month. Why, I remember George always used to 
say — 

LB: George who? 

PM: Gershwin, of course. What other George is 
there? 

LB: Ah, but now you're talking about a man who 


really had the magic touch. Gershwin made hits,, 


I don’t know how. Some people do it all the time, 
like breathing. I don’t know. 

PM (plunging in): Well, now that you mention it, 
it might not be a bad idea for you to give a little 
thought now and then to these things. Learn a 


little from George. Your songs are simply too arty, 


that’s all. You try too hard to make them what 
you would call “interesting.” That’s not for the 
public, you know. A special little dissonant effect 
in the bass may make you happy, and maybe some 
of your highbrow friends; but it doesn’t help to 
make a hit. You’re too wrapped up in unusual 
chords and odd skips in the tune and screwy forms. 
That’s all only an amusing game you play with 
yourself. George didn’t worry about ‘all that. He 
wrote tunes, dozens of them, simple tunes that the 
world could sing and remember and want to sing 
again: He wrote for people, not for critics. You 
` just have to learn how to be simple, my boy. 

LB: You think it’s so simple to be simple? Not 
at all. I’ve tried hard for years. After all, this 
isn’t the first time I'm hearing this lecture. A few 
weeks. ago a serious composer-friend and I were 
talking about all this, and we got boiling mad about 
it. Why shouldn’t.we be able to come up with a 
hit, we said, if the standard is as low as it seems 
to be? We decided that all we had to do was to 
put ourselves into the mental state of an idiot and 
write a ridiculous hillbilly tune. So we went to 
work, sure we could make thousands by simply 
. being simple-minded. We worked for an hour and 
then gave up in despair. Impossible. We found 


ourselves being ‘ ‘personal’ > and “expressing out- 
selves”; and try as we might, we couldn’t seem to 
boil any music down to the feeble-minded level we 
had set ourselves. I remember that at one point 
we were trying like two. children, one note at a 
time, to make a tune that didn’t even require any 
harmony, it would be that obvious. Impossible. 
It was a revealing experiment, I must say, even 
though it left us with a slightly doomed feeling. 


‘As I say, why don’t you tear up my contract? (I 


drain the already empty coffee cup.) 

PM (with a touch of the basketball coach): Doom, 
nothing. I'll bet my next week’s salary that you 
can write simple tunes if you really put your mind 
to it. And not with another composer, but all by 
yourself. After all, George was Just like you, high- 
brow, one foot in Carnegie Hall and the other in 
Tin Pan Alley. He wrote concert music too, and 
was all wound up. in fancy harmony and counter- | 
point and orchestration. He just knew when to be 
simple and when not to be. 

LB: No, I think you’re wrong. Gershwin was a 
whole other man. No connection at all. 

PM: You’re only being modest, or pretending to 
be. Didn’t that critic after your last show call you 
a second Gershwin, or a budding Gershwin, or’ 
something? 

LB (secretly flattered) : That’ s all in the critic’s 
mind. Nothing to do with facts. Actually Gershwin 
and I came from opposite sides of the tracks; and 
if we meet anywhere at all it’s in my love for his 
music. But there it ends. Gershwin was a song 
writer who grew into a serious composer. I am a 
serious composer trying to be a song writer, His 
was by far the more normal way: starting with small 
forms and blossoming out from there. My way is 
more confused: I wrote a symphony before I ever 
wrote a popular song. How can you expect me to 
have that simple touch that he had? 

PM (paternally): But George — did you know 
him, by the way? 

LB: I wish I had. He died when I was Just a kid 
in Boston. 

PM (a star in his eye): If you had met him you 
would have known that George was every inch a 
serious composer. Why,.look at the Rhapsody in 
Blue, the American in — 

LB: Now PM, you know as well as I do that the 
Rhapsody is not a composition at all. It’s a string 
of separate paragraphs stuck together — with a 
thin paste of flour and water. Composing is a very 


different thing from writing tunes, after all. I find 


that the themes, or tunes, or whatever you want 


_to call them, in the Rhapsody are terrific — in- ° 


spired, God-given. At least four of them, which 
is a lot for a twelve-minute piece. They are per- 
fectly harmonized, ideally proportioned, songful, 


‘clear, rich, moving. ‘The rhythms are always right. 


The “quality” is always there, Just as it is in his 
best show-tunes. But you can’t just-put four tunes 
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Dnk God-given though they may be, and call 
“them a composition. Composition, means a putting 
together, yes; but a putting together of elements so 
that they add up to an organic whole. Compono, 
componere — 

PM: Spare us the Latin. You can’t mean that 
- the Rhapsody in Blue is not an.organic work! Why, 


in its every bar it breathes the same thing, through- - 


out all its variety and all its change of mood and 
tempo. It breathes America: the people, the urban 


society that George knew deeply, the pace, the. 


nostalgia, the nervousness, the majesty, the — 

LB:— the Tchaikovsky sequences, the Debussy 
meanderings, the Lisztian piano-fireworks. It’s as 
American as you please while tre themes are going 
on; but the minute a little thing called develop- 
ment is called for, America goes out the window 
and Tchaikovsky and his friends march in the door. 
And the trouble is that a composition lives in its 
development. 

PM: I think I need some more coffee. Waiter! 

LB: Me too. JI didn’t mean to get started on all 
this, and he’s my idol too, remember. I don’t 
think there has been such an inspired melodist on 
this earth since Tchaikovsky, if you want to know 
what I really feel. I rank him right up there with 
Schubert and the great ones. But if you want to 


. speak of a composer, that’s another matter. Your . 


Rhapsody in Blue is not a real composition in the 
sense that whatever happens in it must seem in- 
evitable, or even pretty inevitable. You can cut 


‘out parts of it without affecting the whole in any 
You can remove © 


way except’ to make it shorter. 
any of these stuck-together sections and the: piece 
still goés on as bravely as before. You can even 


interchange these sections with one another and, 


no harm done. You can make cuts within a section, 
or add new cadenzas, or play it with any combina- 
tion of instruments or on the piano alone; it can 
be a five-minute piece or a six-minute piece or a 
twelve-minute piece. And. in fact all these things 
are being done to it every day. It’s still the Rhap- 
sody in Blue. | 
PM: But look here, that sounds to me like the 
biggest argument yet in its favor. If a piece is so 
. sturdy that whatever you do to it-has no effect on 
its intrinsic nature, then it must be pretty healthy. 
There must be something there that resists pres- 
sure, something that is real and alive, wouldn’t 
you say? ' . 
. LB: Of course there is: those tunes. Those beau- 
tiful tunes. But they still don’t add up to a piece. 
PM: Perhaps you're right in a way about the 
Rhapsody. It was an early work, after all — his 
first attempt to write in an extended form. He was 
only twenty-six or so, don’t forget; he couldn’t even 
- orchestrate the piece when he wrote it. But how 
about the later works? What about the American 
in Paris? Now that is surely 4 well-knit, organic — 
LB: True, what you say. Each work got better 


as he went on, because he-was an intelligent nian and 
a serious Student, and he worked hard. But the 
American in Paris is again a study in tunes, all of 
them. beautiful and all of them separate. He had 
by that time discovered certain tricks of composi- 
tion, ways of linking themes up, of combining and 
developing motives, of making an orchestral fabric. 
But even here they: still remain tricks, mechanisms 
borrowed from Strauss and Ravel and who knows 
where else. And when you add it all up together 
it is still a weak work because none of these tricks 
is his own; they don’t arise from the nature of the 
material; they are borrowed and applied to the 
material. Or rather appliquéd to it, like beads on a 
dress. When you hear the piece, you rejoice in the 
first theme, then sit and wait through the “filler” 
until the next one comes along. In this way you 
sit out about two thirds of the composition. The 
remaining third is marvelous because it consists 
of the themes themselves; but where’s the com- 


position? 


PM (a hit craftily): But you play it all the on 
don’t your 

LB: Yes. 

PM: And you’ve recorded it, haven’t you? 

LB: Yes. . 

PM: Then you must hke-it a lot, mustn’t you? 

LB: I adore it. Ah, here’s the coffee. 

PM (sighing): I don’t understand you. How can 
you adore something you riddle with holes? Can 
you adore a bad composition? 

LB: Each man kills the thing he loves. Yes, I 
guess you can love a bad composition. For non- 
compositional reasons. Sentiment. Association. In- 
net meaning. Spirit. But I think I like it most of 
all because it is so sincere; it is trying so hard to be 
good; it has only good intentions. 

PM: You mean you like it for its faults? 

LB: No. What’s good in it is so good that it’s 
irresistible. If you have to go along with some 
chaff in order to have the wheat, it’s worth it. And_ 
I love it because it shows, or begins to show, what 
Gershwin might have done if he had lived. Just 
look at the progress from the Rhapsody to the 
Piano Concerto, from the Concerto to — 

PM (glowing): Ah, the Concerto; there is a mas- 
tėrpiece. 

LB: Thats your story. The Concerto is the 
work of a young genius who is learning fast. But 
Porgy and Bess: there the real destiny of Gershwin 
begins to be clear. 

PM: Really, I don’t get it. Doesn’ t Pros have 
all the same faults? I’m always being told that 
its perhaps, the weakest composition of all he 
wrote, in spite of the glorious melodies in it. He 
intended it as a grand opera, after all, and it seems 
to have failed as a grand opera. Whenever a pro- 
duction of Porgy really succeeds, you find that it’s 
been changed into a sort of operetta. They have 
taken out all the “in-between” singing and re- 
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placed it with spoken lines, leaving only the main 
numbers. That seems to me to speak for itself. 

LB: Oh no; it speaks only for the producers. It’s 
a funny thing about Porgy: I always miss the in- 
between singing when I hear it in its cut form. 
Perhaps it is more successful that way; it certainly 
is-for the public. It may be because so much of 
that recitative seems alien to the character of 
the songs themselves, instead recalling Tosca and 
Pelléas. But there’s a danger of throwing out the 
baby with the bath. Because there’s a lot of that 
recitative that 7s in the character of the songs and 
fits the opera perfectly. Do you remember Bess’s 
scene with Crown on the island? Bess is saying 
(singing): . 


“Tts like dis, Crown, 
_ Ts the only woman Porgy ever had —” 


PM (joining in rapturously): 
An’ Ps thinkin’ now, 
How it will be tonight 


When all these other niggers go back 
to Catfish Row.” l 


LB and PM (with growing excitement): — 


' “He'll be sittin’ and watchin’ the big front. gate, 
A-countin’ ’em off ‘waitin’ for Bess. 
An’ when the last woman —” 


(The restaurant is all eyes and ears.) 
PM (in a loud whisper): I think we are making a 


_ scene. 


LB (in a violent whisper): But that’s just what I- 
mean! Thrilling stuff, isn’t it? Doesn’t it point 
the way to a kind of Gershwin music that would 
have reached its own perfection eventually? I can 


‘never get over the horrid fact of his death for that 


reason. With Porgy you suddenly realize that 
Gershwin was a great, great theater composer. He 
always had been. -Perhaps that’s what was wrong 
with his concert music: it was really theater music 
thrust into a concert hall. What he would have 
done in the theater in another ten or twenty years! 
And then he would still have been a young man! 
What a loss! Will America ever realize the loss? 
PM (moved): You haven’t touched your coffee. 
LB (suddenly exhausted): It’s gotten cold. Any- 
way, I have to go home and write music. Thanks 


for lunch, PM. 


PM: Oh, thank you for coming. I’ve enjoyed it. 
Let’s do it again, shall we? We have so much to 
talk about. ; 

LB (with a glance at the skating rink): Like what, 
for instance? 

PM: Well, for one thing, that show of yours. 
Very strange. It’s a big success, the public enjoys 
it, it’s been running for five months, and there’s not 
a hit in it. How do you explain it? 


JULY MOUNTAIN 
by WALLACE STEVENS 


We LIVE ina constellation 

‘Of patches and of pitches, 

Not in a single world, 

In things said well in music, 

On the piano, and in speech, 

As in a page of poetry — 

Thinkers without final thoughts 

In an always incipient cosmos, 

The way, when we climb a mountain, 
Vermont throws itself together. 





In-his new book, The Public Philosophy, which has just Geen published, WALTER LippMANN has analyzed the 


reasons for the drastic impairment of the power to govern which has imperiled the western democracies during 


the past four decades. He shows that this deterioration began before 1914, that Lord Bryce saw the warning-signs 
in 1920; and he shows how deep-seated the disorder has become since 1938. The great question to which he ad- 


_ dresses himself is whether this decline can be checked and to what extent Democracy can renew its strength. This . 


is the last of three excerpts we have drawn from Mr. Lippmann’s book. 


OUR NEED FOR A PUBLIC PHILOSOPHY 
o by WALTER LIPPMANN 


y DERLYING the present critical condition of 
western society is the fact that the democ- 
racies are ceasing to receive those traditions 


of civility in which the good society, or the liberal 
democratic way of life at its best, originated and 


developed. They are cut off from the public phi- | 


losophy and the political arts which are needed to 
govern the liberal democratic society. They have 
not been initiated into its secrets, and they do not 
greatly care for as much of it as they are prepared 
to understand. In Toynbee’s terrible phrase, they 
are proletarians who: are “in” 
the society they dominate. . 
To speak of a public ay is, I am well 


aware, to raise dangerous questions, rather like- 


opening Pandora’s box. Within the western nations, 
as Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., has put it, 
there is “a plurality of incompatible faiths”; there 
is also a multitude of secularized and agnostic 
people. Since there is so little prospect of agree- 
ment, and such certainty of dissension, on the 
content of the public philosophy, it seems expedient 
not to raise the issues by talking about them. It 
is easier to follow the rule that a person’s beliefs are 
private and only overt conduct is a public matter. 

One might say that this prudent rule ‘reflects 
and registers the terms of settlement of the religious 


but are not Op: 


t 


wars and of the long struggle against the exclusive- 


authority in the realm of the spirit of “thrones or 
dominations, or principalities or powers.” 
Freedom of religion and of thought and of speech 
was achieved by denying both to the state and to 
the established church a sovereign monopoly in the 
field of religion, philosophy, morals, science, learn- 
ing, opinion, and conscience. The liberal constitu- 
tions with their bills of rights fixed the boundaries 
past which the sovereign — the king, the parlia- 


ment, the congress, the voters — was forbidden to . 
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go. Yet the men. of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries who established these great salutary rules 
would certainly have denied that a community could 
do without a general public philosophy. They 
were themselves the adherents of.a public philoso- 
phy — of the doctrine of natural law, which held 
that there was a law “above the ruler and ‘the 
sovereign people . . . above the whole community 
of mortals,” 

The traditions of civility spring from this princi- 
ple, which was first worked out by the Stoics. As 
Ernest Barker says: “The rational faculty of.man 
was conceived as‘producing a common conception 
of law and order which possessed a universal valid- 
ity. ... This common conception included, as 
its three great notes, the three values of Liberty, 
Equality and the brotherhood or Fraternity of all 
mankind. This common conception, and its three 
great notes, have formed a European set of ideas 
for over two thousand years. It was a set of ideas 
which lived and moved in the Middle Ages; and 
St. Thomas Aquinas cherished the idea of a sover- 
eign law of nature imprinted in the heart and nature 
of man, to which kings and legislators must every- 
where bow. It was a set of ideas which lived and 
acted with an even greater animation from the days 
of the Reformation to those of the French Revo- 
lution. . . . Spoken through the mouth of Locke, 
[they had justified] the English Revolution of 1688 
and had. recently served to inspire the American 
Revolution of 1776. . They were ideas of the 
proper conduct of ee and governments in the 
area of internal affairs. They were ideas of. the 
natural rights of man — of liberty, political and 
civic, with sovereignty residing essentially in the 
nation, and with free communication of thoughts . 
and opinions; of equality before thè law, anå the 
equal repartition of public expenses among all the 
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members of the public; of a general fraternity which 
tended in practice to be sadly restricted within the 
nation but which could, on occasion, be extended 
by decree to protect all nations struggling for free- 
dom.” ; 


These traditions were expounded in the treatises . 
of philosophers, were developed in the tracts of. 


the publicists, were absorbed by the. lawyers and 
applied in the courts. At times of great stress 
some of the endangered traditions were committed 
to writing, as in the Magna Carta.and the Declara- 
tion of Independence. For the guidance. of judges 
and lawyers large portions were described as in‘Lord 
Coke’s examination of the common law. The public 
philosophy was in part expounded in the Bill of 
Rights of 1689. It was re-enacted in the first ten 
amendments of the Constitution of the United 
‘States. The largest part of the public philosophy 
was never explicitly stated. Being the wisdom of a 


great society over the generations, it can never be- 


‘ stated in any single document. But the traditions of 
`. civility permeated the peoples of the West and 
provided a standard of public and private action 
which. facilitated and protected the institutions of 
freedom and the growth of democracy. 

The founders of our free institutions were them- 
selves adherents of this public philosophy. When 
they insisted upon excluding the temporal power 
from the realm of the mind and the spirit, it was 
not that they had no public philosophy. It was 
because experience had taught them that as power 
corrupts, it corrupts the public philosophy. It was 
therefore a practical rule of politics that the gov- 
ernment should not be given sovereignty and pro- 
prietorship over the public philosophy. 


But as time went on, there fell out of fashion’ the . 


public philosophy of the founders of western in- 
stitutions. 
should be excluded from the realm of the mind and 
of the spirit was then subtly transformed. It be- 
came the rule that ideas and principles are’ private 
_—with only subjective relevance and significance. 
Only when there is “a clear and present danger” 
to public order are the acts of speaking and pub- 
lishing in the public domain. All the first and last 
things were thus removed from the public domain. 
All that has to do with what man is and should be, 
or how he should hold himself in the scheme of 
things, what are his rightful ends and the legitimate 


means, became private and subjective and publicly | 


unaccountable. And so, the liberal democracies of 
the West became the first great society to treat as 
a private concern the formative beliefs that shape 
the character of its citizens. 

This has brought about a radical change in tlie 
meaning of freedom. Originally it was founded on 
the postulate that there was a universal order on 
which all reasonable men were agreed; within that 


public agreement on the fundamentals and on the- 


_ultimates, it was safe to permit, and it would be 


The rule that the temporal power. 


desirable to encourage, dissent and dispute. But — 


with the disappearance of the public philosophy — 


and of a consensus on the first and last things — 
there was opened up a great vacuum in the pune 
mind, yawning to be filled. 

As long as it worked, there was an obvious prac- 
tical advantage in treating the struggle for the 
ultimate allegiance of men as not within the sphere 


_of the public interest. It was a way of not having 


to open the Pandora’s box of theological, moral, 
and ideological issues which divide the western 
society. But in this century, when the hard de- 
cisions have had to be made, this rule of prudence 
has ceased to work. The expedient worked only as . 
long as the general mass of the people were not 
seriously dissatisfied with things as they are. It 
was an expedient that looked toward reforms and 
improvement. But it assumed a society which was 


secure, progressive, expanding, and unchallenged. 


That is why it was only in the fine Victorian 
weather, before the storm clouds of the great wars 
began to gather, that the liberal democratic policy 
of public agnosticism and practical neutrality: in 
ultimate issues was possible. 


2 


. lw THE simple and relatively homogeneous society 


of the eighteenth century, natural law provided the 
principles of a free state. But then the mode of 
such thinking went out of fashion. In the nine- 
teenth century, little was done to remint the old 
ideas.. They were regarded as obsolete and false, 
as hostile to the rise of democracy, and they were 
abandoned to the reactionaries. The great frame 
of reference to the rational order was missing. No 
body of specific principles and precepts was worked 
out in order to regulate international relations, and 
within national states to cope with the problems 
raised by the industrial revolution and the advance 
of science and technology. 

. Yet, in this pluralized and fragmenting society, 
a public philosophy with common and binding 


“principles was more necessary than it had ever 


been. The proof of the need is in the impulse to 
escape from freedom, which Erich Fromm has 
described so well. It has been growing stronger as ` 
the emancipation of the masses of the people from 
authority has brought the dissolution of publie, 
general, objective criteria of the-true and the false, 
the right and the wrong. “I can assure you,” wrote 
André Gide in 1928, “that the feeling of freedom 
can plunge the soul into a sort of anguish.” 

But until the historic disasters of our own time, 
the loneliness and anxiety of modern men had been 
private, without public and overt political effect. 
As long as the public order still provided external 
security, their inner insecurity was still a personal 
and private and inward affair. Since the breakdown 
of public order during the First World War, there’ 
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has been no security for multitudes and no ease of 
mind for anyone. . 

Observing the public disorder in which he him- 
self had always lived, and knowing how the inner 
disorder provoked the impulse to escape from it, 
Hitler conceived his doctrine. He wrote in Mein 
Kampf that the masses are “like a woman... 
who will submit to the strong man rather than 
dominate the weakling; . . . the masses love the 
ruler rather than the suppliant, and inwardly-they 
are far more satisfied by a doctrine which tolerates 
no rival than by the grant of liberal freedom; they 
often feel at a loss what to do with it, and even 
easily feel themselves deserted.” 

The masses that Hitler was planning to dominate 
are the modern men who find in freedom from the 
constraints of the ancestral order an intolerable 
loss of guidance and of support. With Gide they 
are finding that the burden of freedom is too great 
an anxiety. The older structures of society are 
dissolving, and they must make their way through 
a time of troubles. They have been taught to expect 
a steady progress toward a higher standard of life, 
and they have not been prepared to withstand the 
frustrations of a prolonged crisis in the outer world 
and the loneliness of their self-centered isolation. 

They are men who rise up against freedom, unable 
to cope with its insoluble difficulties and unable to 
endure the denial of communion in public and 
common truths. There is a profound disorientation 
in their experience, a radical disconnection between 
the notions of their minds and the needs of their 
souls. They have become. the “lonely crowd” 
that Riesman has described. They are Durkheim’s 
anomic mass. They are Toynbee’s proletarians 
who are “of” but not “in” the community they. 
live in; for they “have no ‘stake’ in their community 
beyond the fact of its physical existence.” Their 
“true hallmark . . . is neither poverty nor humble 


birth but is the consciousness — and the resentment. ` 


that this consciousness inspires -of being disin- 
herited.” They are, as Karl Jaspers says, men dis- 
solved “into an anonymous mass” because they are 
“without an authentic world, without provenance 
or roots” — without, that is to say, belief and faith 
that they can live by. 

The freedom which modern men are turned away 
from, sometimes with relief and often with enthusi- 
asm, is the hollow shell of freedom. The current 


theory of freedom holds that what men believe may | 


be important to them but that it has almost no 
public significance. The outer defenses of the free 
way of life stand upon the legal guarantees against 
the coercion of belief. But the citadel is vacant 
because the public philosophy is gone, and all that 


the defenders of freedom have to defend in common _ 


is a public neutrality and a public agnosticism.. 
Yet when we have demonstrated the need for the 

public philosophy, how do we prove that the need 

can be satisfied? Not, we may be sure, by exhorta- 


tion, however eloquent, to rise to the enormity of 
the present danger; still less by lamentations about 
the glory and the grandeur that are past. The 
modern men to whom the argument is addressed 
have a low capacity to believe in the invisible, the 
intangible, and the imponderable. Public princi- 
ples can, of course, be imposed by a despotic govern- 
ment. But the public philosophy of a free society 
cannot be restored by fiat and by force. To. come 
to grips with the unbelief which underlies the con- 
dition of anomy, we must find a way to re-establish 
confidence in the validity of public standards. We 
must renew the convictions from which our public 
morality springs. 

In the prevailing popular culture of the West all 
philosophies are the instruments of some man’s 
purpose, all truths are self-centered and self-regard- 
ing, and all principles are the rationalizations of 
some special interest. There is no public criterion 


of the true and the false, of the right and the 


wrong, beyond that which the preponderant mass 
of voters, consumers, readers, and listeners happen 
at the moment to be supposed to want. 

There is no reason to think that this condition 
of mind can be changed until it.can be proved to 
the modern skeptic that there are certain principles 
which, when they have been demonstrated, only the 
wilfully irrational can deny; that there are certain 
obligations binding on all men who are committed 
to a free society; and that only the wilfully sub- 
versive can reject them. The skeptic must find 
the proof compelling. His .skepticism cannot be 
cured by forcing him to conform. 

In order to repair the capacity to believe in the 
public philosophy, it will be necessary to demon- 
strate the practical relevance and the productivity 
of the public philosophy. It is almost impossible 
to deny its high and broad generalities. The diffi- 
culty is to see how they are to be applied in the 
practical affairs of a modern state. Given the 
practical need, which is acute, and the higher 
generalities, which are self-evident, can we develop 
a positive ‘working doctrine of the good society 
under modern conditions? The answer which J 
am making to this question is that it can be done 
if the ideas of the public philosophy are recovered 
and are re-established in the minds of men of light 
and leading. 


3 
Lar us, then, put the matter to the test by apply- 
ing the public philosophy to some of the great topics 
of our public life. 
I shall begin with the theory of private property 


— before and after the.loss of the public philosophy 
and the rupture of the traditions. We can do this 


= conveniently by examining what Blackstone, work- 


ing in the middle of the eighteenth century, does. 


“With the theory of private property. Blackstone’s 


46 THE 
mind was formed in the classical. tradition: But 


Blackstone’s world was in movement, and he was 
not equal to the creative effort of using the tradition 


to cope with the new circumstances. He had de-. 


clared that security of the person was the first, 
that liberty of the individual was the second, and 
that property was the third “absolute right inherent 
in every Englishman.” But, asa civilized man, he 
had to do more than to assert, the absolute right. 


He had to “examine more deeply the rudiments 
and grounds” on which it could ‘be justified ra- 
tionally. 


Between the lines of his elegant and stately prose 
one can see, L think, that Blackstone was puzzled. 
According to his tradition, the rational justification 
of property is as a system of ‘corresponding and 
reciprocal rights and duties. In the public philoso- 
phy an absolute right to property, or to anything 
else that affects other men, cannot be entertained. 
To claim it is to be outside the law and the bounds 
of civility. This conception of property Is .most 
easily intelligible in a society where the principal 
forms of private property are in agricultural land. 
The.land is visible and its products are known to 
all. This lends itself to a definition of the cor- 
responding rights and duties: of. the landlord with 
his tenants and hired workers below him in the 
hierarchy and with the sovereign power above him, 
claiming taxes and services. 

When the main forms of property are intangi- 
ble the: difficulty of defining rights and duties 
is much greater. When Blackstone was writing, 
England was a rising commercial power and ‘the 
comparatively simple problems of a society based 
on ‘property and land were already overtaken by 
the problems of an economy in which property. was 
owned as money, as commercial paper, as stocks 
and bonds. It was easy enough to assert rights to 
intangible property but difficult to define the duties 
of intangible property. Yet unless. that was done, 
property would not be under general laws. 

Blackstone is in a way a tragic figure in that, 
thanks to his education, he had the intimation that 
‘the right direction was to work toward bringing 
intangible property under public standards. Yet 
for one reason or another he did not take it. He 
was, however, troubled.. As a man steeped in the 
civilized traditions of the West, he knew that there 
must be rational limits put upon the acquisitive 
and possessive instincts. As a man of the world — 


that is to say, of his world and of the world that was | 
to come — he knew also how little the rising men of 


property wished to hear about obligations that 
would limit their absolute rights. 

So, with a certain regret, and perhaps with an 
intuitive foreboding, he wrote that “pleased as 
we are with the possession, we seem afraid to look 
back to the means by which it was acquired, as if 
fearful of some defect in our-title . . . not caring 
to reflect that ‘(accurately and strictly speaking) 
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there is no foundation in nature or in natural law, 
why a set of words upon parchment should convey 
the dominion of land: why the son should have a 
right to exclude his fellow-creatures from a deter- 
minate spot of ground because his father had done 
so-before him: or why the occupier of a particular 
field or a jewel, when lying on his death bed, and no 
longer able to maintain possession, should be en--- 
titled to tell the rest of the world which of: them 
should enjoy it after him.” 

_ Blackstone thought that these questions which 
challenge the “sole and despotic dominion” of the 
property holder “would be useless and-even trouble- 
some in common life.” As a man of his world he 


felt bound to say that “it is well if the mass of 


mankind will obey the laws when made, without 
scrutinizing too nicely into the reason for making 
them.” But as one formed in the traditions of 
civility, he could not ignore the question of whether 
there was “some defect in our title? to absolute 
property. And as an exponent of “rational science” 
he felt bound to expound the classical conception 


of private property. He puts it this way: a man’s 


property “consists in the free use, enjoyment and 
disposal of all his acquisitions, without any control 
or diminution, save only by the law of the land. The 
original of private property is probably founded 
in nature ... . but certainly the modifications under 
which we at present find it, the method of con- 
serving it in the present owner, and of translat- 
ing it Ton man to man, are entirely derived from ` 
society; and are some of those civil advantages in 
exchange for which every individual has resigned 
a part of his natural liberty.” 

The rights of property, that is to say, are a 
creation of the laws of the state. And since the laws 
can be altered, there are no absolute rights of 
property. There are legal rights to use and to enjoy 
and to dispose of property. The laws define what 


f 


` are the rights to use and to enjoy and to dispose 


of property which the courts will enforce. 
Conceived in this fashion, private property can 


_ never be regarded as giving to any man an absolute 
title to exercise the 


“sole and despotic dominion” 
over the land and the resources of nature. The 
ultimate title does not lie in the owner. The title 
is in “mankind,” in The People as a corporate com- 
munity. The rights of the individual in that patri- 
mony are creations of the law, and have no other 
validity except ‘as they are ordained by law. The 
purpose of laws which establish private property 
is not to. satisfy the acquisitive and possessive 
instincts of the primitive man, but to promote “the 
grand ends of civil society ”:— which comprehend 
“the peace and security of individuals.” 

Because the legal owner enjoys the use of a limited 
necessity belonging to all men, he cannot be the 
sovereign lord of his possessions. He is not entitled 
to exercise his absolute, and therefore arbitrary, 
will. He owes duties that correspond with. his 
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rights. His ownership is a grant made by the laws 
to achieve not his private purposes but the com- 
mon social purpose. Therefore, the laws of property 
may and should be judged, reviewed, and when 
necessary amended, so as to define the specific 
system of rights and duties that will promote the 
ends of society. 


4 


‘Las is a doctrine of private property which 
denies the pretension to a “sole and despotic do- 
minion.” When Blackstone, though his conscience 
was troubled, accepted the sole and despotic domin- 
. ion, he broke with the public philosophy and the 
traditions of civility. After his break the recognized 
theorists developed, regressively the conception of 
private property as an absolute right. For a time 
they excluded from political philosophy, from juris- 
prudence, and from legislation almost any notion 
that property had duties as well as rights. 
Absolute private property inevitably produced 
intolerable evils. Absolute owners did grave dam- 
age to their ncighbors and to their descendants: 


they ruined the fertility of the land, they exploited 


. destructively the minerals under the surface, they 
burned and cut forests, they destroyed the wild 
life, they polluted streams, they cornered supplies 
and formed monopolies, they held land and re- 
sources out of use; they exploited the feeble bargain- 
ing power of wage earners. 

` For such abuses of absolute property the political 
scientists and the lawmakers had no remedy. They 
had lost the tradition that property is the creation 
of the law for social purposes. They had no princi- 
ples by which the law could deal with the abuses 
of property. The individualists of the nineteenth 
century. could not, therefore, defend and preserve 
the system of private property by reforming it and 
by adapting it to the circumstances of the modern 
age. They knew much about the rights of property 
and little about any corresponding duties. And 
so, because there was no legal remedy for the abuses 
_of private property, because the duties which are 
the rational justification of property were no 
longer defined and enforced, the idea of private 
property lost its rational justification. 

Between the property holders and the property- 
less, who became the majority m many countries, 
there was, in consequence, no connecting bond, no 
consensus within the same realm of national dis- 
course. The proletariat had the duty to respect 
the rights of owners. But the owners owed no 
reciprocal duty to the proletariat. There were no 
obligations in which the proletarians found their 
rights. Thus there arose the ominous phenomenon 
of “the two nations,” the confrontation of those 
who owned the earth by those who had nothing to 
lose. The latter were more numerous than the 
former. As they acquired votes, the main issue in 


the domestic politics of. the democracies became the 
struggle between the minority who had so much 
absolute property and the great mass of the elector- 
ate who had so little. : 

To this conflict there have been and are two 
possible outcomes: a gradual, cumulative, and per- 
haps at last a violent expropriation of the men of 
property —or reforms ‘of the laws of property 
which restore adequate duties. But for several 
generations after Blackstone, the very idea of 
property as a system of duties was obscured. The 
public philosophy was discarded, and: the most 
humane and enlightened men of the nineteenth 
century had little notion how rational reforms 
could be made. The alternatives, it appeared, were 
to defend absolute property against the growing ` 
discontent of the propertyless, or to abolish private 
property. It was a dangerous and a false dilemma. 
But in the nineteenth’ century this became the 
dilemma. The choice, it was said, was between 
individualism and collectivism, between Manches- 
ter and Marxists, between absolute property main- 
tained by the force of the few and absolute property 


abolished by the dictatorship of the mass. 


The case of Blackstone has shown, I hope, that a 
different and better theory of property was possi- 
ble. It was possible tf he and his successors had 


adhered to the public philosophy — if they had 


used, instead of abandoning, the principles which 
he stated so well. The earth is the general property 
of all mankind. Private titles of ownership are 
assigned by lawmaking authorities to promote the 
grand ends of civil society. Private property is 
therefore a system of legal rights and duties; under 
changing conditions the systém must be kept in 
accord with the grand ends of civil society. ’. , 

Blackstone and his successors did not work out 
legal propositions from these postulates. As I am 
contending that it would have been better if they 
had done so, I now ask myself: What is the validity 
of these principles? Are they devices, like the rules 
of the road, for regulating the traffic? If they are 
only that, then another set of assumptions could 
be just as valid, like the rule of the road in Britain 
that one must drive to the left. -One can construct 
— and in fact men have — systems of property on 
quite different assumptions; on the assumption, for 
example, that the earth is the general property of 
white men only, or of a master race of white men, 
or of those castes which have not sinned in a pre- 
vious incarnation. But if the principles are more 
than that; if they have a validity which overrides 
such special claims, what is the virtue which gives 
them their validity? 

They are the laws of a rational order of human 
society — in the sense that all men, when they are 
sincerely and lucidly rational, will regard them as 
self-evident. The rational order consists of the 
terms which must be met in order to fulfill men’s - 
capacity for the good life in this world. They are 
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the terms of the widest consensus of rational men 
in a plural society. They are the propositions to 


which all men concerned, if they are sincerely and_ 


lucidly rational, can be expected to converge. 
There could never be a consensus that Africa be- 
longs to the descendants of the Dutch settlers; a 


property system founded on that pretension cannot. 


be generally acceptable, and will generate disorder. 
The classical doctrine has a superior validity in 
that a system, of property based upon it may obtain 
a consensus of support in the community, and would 
` have the prospect of being workable. 

When we speak of these principles as natural 
laws, we must be careful. They are not scientific 


“Jaws” like the laws of the motions of the heavenly 


bodies. They do not describe human behavior as it 
is. They prescribe what it should be. They do.not 
enable us to predict what men will actually do. 
They are the principles of right behavior: in the 
good society governed by the western traditions of 
civility. š 

It is possible to organize a state and to conduct 
a government on quité different principles. But 
the outcome will not be freedom and the good life. 


g 

Osiy within a community which adheres to the 
public philòsophy is there sure and sufficient ground 
for the freedom to think and. to ask questions, to 
speak and to publish. Nobody can justify in prin- 
ciple, much less in practice, a claim that there exists 
an unrestricted right of anyone to utter anything 
he likes at any time he chooses. There can, for 
example, be no right, as Mr. Justice Holmes said, 
to cry “Fire!” in a crowded theater. Nor is there a 
right to tell a customer that the glass beads are 
diamonds, or a voter that the opposition candidate 
for President is a Soviet agent. 

Freedom of speech has become a central concern 
of. the western society because of the discovery 
among the Greeks that dialectic, as demonstrated 
in the Socratic dialogues, is a principal method of 
attaining moral ‘and’ political truth. 
- to raise searching difficulties on both sides of a 
subject will,” said Aristotle, “make us detect more 
easily the truth and error about the several points 
that arise.” The right to speak freely is one of the 
necessary means to the attainment of the truth. 
That, and not the subjective pleasure of utterance, 
is why freedom is a necessity in the good society. 

In the public philosophy, freedom of speech is 
conceived as the means to a confrontation of opin- 
ion; as in a Socratic dialogue, in a. schoolmen’s 
disputation, in the critiques of scientists and sa- 
vants, in a court of law, in a representative as- 


sembly, in an open forum. And because the purpose 


_ of the confrontation. is to discern truth, there are 
rules of evidence and of parliamentary procedure, 
there are codes of fair dealing and fair comment, 


“The ability. 


by which a loyal man will consider himself bound 
when he exercises the right to publish < opinions. 
For the right to freedom of speech is no license to 
deceive, and willful misrepresentation is a violation 
of its principles. 

In our time the application of these fundamental 
principles poses many unsolved practical prob- 


_ lems. For the modern media of mass communica- 


tion do not lend themselves easily to a confronta- 
tion of opinions. The dialectical process for finding 
truth works-best when the same audience hears 
all the, sides of the disputation. This is manifestly 
impossible in the moving pictures: if a film advo- 
cates a thesis, the same audience cannot be shown 
another film designed to answer it.” Radio and - 


television broadcasts‘ do permit some debate. But 


despite the effort of the companies to let opposing 
views be heard equally, and to organize programs 
on which there are opposing. speakers, the technical 
conditions of broadcasting do not favor genuine 
and productive debate. For the audience, tuning 
on and tuning off here and there, cannot, be counted 
upon to hear, even in summary form, the essential 
evidence and the main arguments on all the signifi- 
cant sides of a question. Rarely, and on very few 
public issues, does the mass audience have the 
benefit of the process by which truth is sifted from 
error: the dialectic of debate in which there are 
immediate challenge, reply, cross-examination, and 
rebuttal. The men who regularly broadcast the 
news and comment upon the news cannot — like a 
speaker in the Senate or in the House of Commons 
— be challenged by one of their listeners and. com- 
pélled then and there to verify their statements of 
fact and to re-argue their inferences fromthe facts. 
Yet, when genuine debate is lacking, freedom of 


. speech does not work as it is meant to work. It has 
` lost the principle which regulates it and justifies it 


— that is to say, dialectic conducted according to 
logic and the rules of evidence. If there is no effec- 
tive debate, the unrestricted right to speak will 
unloose so many propagandists, procurers, and 
panderers upon the public that sooner or later in 
self-defense the people will turn to the censors to. 
protect them. : 

‘For, in the absence of debate, unrestricted ut- 
terance leads to the degradation of opinion. By. a 
kind of Gresham’s law, the more rational is over- 
come by.the less rational, and the opinions that will 
prevail will be those which are held most ardently 
by those with the most passionate will. For that 
reason the freedom to speak can never be maintained 
merely by objecting to interference with the liberty ` 
of the press, of printing, of broadcasting, of the 
screen. It can be maintained only by. promoting 
debate. 

In the end, what men will most ardently desire 
is to suppress those who disagree ‘with them and, 
therefore, stand in the way of the realization of 
their desires: Thus, once confrontation in debate 
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is no longer necessary, the toleration of all opinions 
leads to intolerance. Freedom of speech, separated 
from its essential principle, leads through a ‘short 
transitional chaos to the destruction of freedom of 
speech. 


6 


Wa FIND, then, that the principle of freedom of 
speech, like that of private property, falls within 
the bounds of the public philosophy. It can be 
justified, applied, regulated in a plural society only 
by adhering to the postulate that there is a rational 
order of things in which it is possible, by sincere 
inquiry and rational debate, to distinguish the true 
and the false, the right and the wrong, the good 
which leads to the realization of human ends and 
the evil which leads to the PE and death 
of civility. 

The free political institutions of the western 
world were conceived and established by men who 
believed that there is such an order. They be- 
lieved that honest reflection on the common experi- 
ence of mankind would always cause men to come 
to the. same ultimate conclusions. Within the 
Golden Rule of the same philosophy for elucidating 
their ultimate ends, they could engage with con- 
fident hope in the progressive discovery of truth. 
All issues could be settled by scientific investigation 
and by free debate if — but only if —all the in- 
vestigators and the debaters adhered to the public 
philosophy; if, that is to say, they had the same 
criteria and rules of reason for arriving at the truth 
and for distinguishing good and evil. 

Quite evidently, there is rio clear sharp line which 
can be: drawn in any community or among com- 
munities between those who adhere.and those who 
do not adhere to the public philosophy. But while 
there are many shades and degrees in the spectrum, 
the two ends are well-defined. When the adherence 
of the whole body of people to the public philosophy 
is firm, a true community exists; where there are 
division and dissent over the main principles, the 
result is a condition of latent war. 

In the maintenance and formation of a true 
community the articulate philosophy is, one might 
say, like the thread which holds the pieces of the 
fabric together. Not everyone can have mastered 
the philosophy; most people, presumably, may 
have heard almost nothing about it. But if among 
the people of light and leading the public philosophy 
has, as the Chinese say, the Mandate of Heaven, 
the beliefs and the habits which cause men to 
collaborate will remain whole. But if the public 
philosophy is discarded, being treated as reactionary 
or as nonsensical, then the stitches will have been 
pulled out and the fabric will come apart. 

The fabrics in the metaphor are the traditions of 
how the good life is lived and the good society is 
governed. When they come apart, as they have in 
the western democracies, the result is tantamount 


to a kind of collective amnesia. The liberal de- 
mocracies have been making mistakes in peace and 
in war which they would never have made: were 
they not suffering from what is a failure of memory. 
They have forgotten too much of what their pred- 
ecessors had learned before them. The newly 
enfranchised democracies are like men who have 
kept their appetites but have forgotten how to 
grow food. They have the perennial human needs 
for law and order, for freedom and justice, for what 
only good government can give them. But the art 
of governing well has to be learned. It has to be 
transmitted from the old to the young, and the 
habits and the ideas must be maintained as a 
seamless web of memory among the bearers of the 
tradition, generation after generation. 

When the continuity of the traditions of civility 
is ruptured, the community is threatened. Unless 
the rupture is repaired, the community will break 


down into factional, class, racial, and regional wars. 


For when the continuity is Interrupted, the cultural 
heritage is not being transmitted. The new genera- 
tion is faced with the task of rediscovering and re- 
inventing and relearning by trial and error most 
of what the guardians of a society need to know. 
No one generation can do this. For in no one gen- 
eration are men capable of creating for them- 
selves the arts and sciences of a high civilization. 
Men can know more than their ancestors did if they 
start with a knowledge of what their ancestors had 
already learned. They can do advanced experi- 
ments if they do not have to learn all over again 
how to do the elementary ones. That is why a 
society can be progressive only if it conserves its 
traditions. ` 
But traditions are more than the culture of the 
arts and sciences. They are the public world to 
which our private worlds are jomed. This con- 
tinuum of public and private memories transcends 
all persons in their immediate and natural lives 
and it ties them all together. In it there is performed 
the mystery by which individuals are adopted and 
initiated into membership in the community. 
“Where I belong,” says Jaspers, “and what I am 
living for, I first learned in the mirror of history.” 
When the individual becomes civilized he acquires 
a second nature. This second nature is made in the 
image of what he is and is living for and should be- 


come. He has seen the image in the mirror of his- 


tory. This second nature, which rules over the 
natural man, is at home in the good society. ‘This 
second nature is no proletarian but feels itself to be 
a rightful proprietor and ruler of the community. 
Full allegiance to the community can be given only 
by a man’s second nature, ruling over his first and 
primitive nature, and treating it as not finally 
himself. Then the disciplines and the necessities 
and the constraints of a civilized life have ceased 
to be alien to him,- and imposed from without. 
They have become his own inner imperatives. 
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A graduate of Exeter and Harvard, Ricuarp Bisse. knows our inland waterways — the Ohio, the Mononga- 


hela, and the Mississippi (on all of which he worked as a mate or a pilot) — as well as Mark Twain knew them. 


From this river experience came the source material for his first novel, A Stretch on the River. He is the co- 


author of The Pajama Game, a highly successful musical comedy based on his second novel, 7}4 Cents; and his 


third, High Water, made its debut last autumn under the Atlantic—Little, Brown imprint. 


SAUER KRAUT DAY IN EAST DUBUQUE 
by RICHARD BISSELL 


ELL just lemme tell you about Sauer Kraut 
W Day if you think so much of Adolph Kra- 
mer. Mind I don’t'say Adolph ain’t a big 
man, he has made a mint of money off his place and 
I don’t begrudge him none of it. He carries on an 
entirely different type operation than we do here 
even if he is right across the street. I guess he’s 
about the biggest man around this part of Western 
Illinois whereas I am small, a small man and not a 
wit ashamed of it. I’ll stay in my nish and Adolph 
can stay in his nish and we'll all be happy. But 
just to give you an idea on how careless he is with 
money just listen to Sauer Kraut Day. 

See, we have a Tavern Keepers Association over 
here, so we got the idea of putting on a Sauer Kraut 
Day. Tiny Obermiller was up in Wisconsin into 
some little two bit town up there where the mos- 
quitoes is as big as sparrow hawks, and they had a 
Sauer Kraut Day — give away free sauer kraut and 
bulieners you know — only wait a minute, seems 
to me they charged for the bulieners — anyway 
they drew 17,000 people into town and the taverns 
really cleaned up as well as lots of business for the 
other merchants. So we decided to do the same and 
we called on Bernie Kennedy to go out and collect 
$200.00. That’s what they said would take care of 
everything, just $200.00. Well Bernie said O:K. 
but then he backed out because we decided to put 


the sauer kraut stand by the firehouse and he’ 


claimed it was too far from his place and he wouldn’t 
get no good out of it atall. As far as that there as- 
pect ‘Is concerned look at me here, I was the fur- 
therest away from the center of the fun of anybody. 
Every tavern on the street was closer than me. 
But I figured what the hell, let’s get the yokels 
streamin into town, so I said I would go out and 
collect the $200.00. So I went out and collected 
from everybody and when I was done I had $950.00 
and I was proud. And I figured if all we need is 
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$200.00 and I got $950.00, why we are in a fine 
shape. But oh my. 

So we had Sauer Kraut Day and what a mob. 
They come all the way from up at Platteville and 
way down to Savanna and there was folks here from 
Prairie du Chien and a whole crowd naturally come 
across the bridge from Dubuque. Well it is a lot of 
fun and of course there’s quite a few folks don’t 
care too much for sauer kraut but they come any- 
way just to see the people, it gives them an excuse 
to go someplace just for a little excitement. That’s 
only human nature. So they come in droves and 
they ate kraut till hell wouldn’t stand for it and 
they drank beer. It was a nice crowd and no trouble, 
just out for a good time, no fights or nothing like 
that, nothing serious anyways, and now you take 
on an ordinary day like that say I ring up maybe 
$50.00 here, why that day and evening I rung up 
$375.00. Now I call that worth while, don’t you? 
So I thought Sauer Kraut Day was a pretty nice 
thing. But oh my. 

Adolph Kramer was in charge of the arrange- 
ments and the finance and well it was a fright. To 
a big man like him I guess money don’t mean noth- 
ing, but Jesus, this wasn’t his money to begin with, 
but that didn’t hold him back none. The bills! 
The way them bills begun to come in you never 
seen such a thing in your life. The first one I seen 
was $150.00 for the rent on the fent. $150.00. 

Ed Sohovik he brought the bill over to me to- 
gether with the ones from the brewery and like 
that, and a lot of other crazy ones too. So I sent 
my boy Cletus acrost the street to see if Adolph 
could set his brandy down long enough to come 
over and see us for a few minutes. Great brandy 
drinker this hero Adolph is, twenty-year-old stuff 
— he gets it from some importer in Chicago and 
he is at it all day long not to mention the evenings, 
nights, and National Holidays, 
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Cletus come back and says Mr. Kramer he is out ` 


- 


to his stables. That’s another hot one, him and his 
stables. You know he bought the old Marshall 
farm out on the road to Hurricane and has a couple 
of plugs. He calls them Kentucky Thoroughbreds 
but I believe the closest them nags ever come to 
Kentucky was the blue grass country west of Mil- 


waukee. Him and that girl friend of his from South - 


Chicago go out there and they put on some swell 
parties I hear though I never been invited as I am 
not high enough up for them and like to take my 
shoes off when my feet hurt. 

“Well climb in my car and go out there and see 
him, shall we?” Ed says. 

“Tn a pig’s eye we will,” I says. “I ain’t kowing 
and towing to no Adolph Kramer,” I says. “PH 
call him up and tell him to get off of Spark Plug 
and come in to see us.” 

So about an hour later in comes Adolph and the 
girl friend and I ‘must say one thing for him, he can 
sure pick ’em and train ’em. This dame had on an 
outfit that must of cost an M if it cost a dime, and 
the looks to match. 

Adolph he had on them skinny pants that bulge 
sideways at the top, and the riding boots and all. 
He was a sight to behold. His girl set down at one 
end of the bar and I give her what she wanted, a 
sloe gin fizz, and got out my dusty bottle of Hen- 
nessy brandy which had been idle since the last 
time Adolph honored us with his company, and I 
told him we had a handful of bills here to pay and 
we wasn’t too satisfied with them. 

“Take this here bill for the tent, Adolph,” I says. 

“What about it?” he says. “It was a good tent, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I says. “But my God we didn’t need no 


$150.00 tent, Adolph,” I says. 


“Well, we had one,” he says. “And everybody 
liked it real fine.” 

“For $150.00 we shoulda kept it,” I says. 

“Well, we hadda have a tent, Fritz.” 

“I wished I had paid more attention to it,” I 
says. “I would of gone and stood in it for awhile 
and got some enjoyment out of it if Pd knowed it 
was a $150.00 tent.” 

Next off the reel here is a bill for a case of Kinsey 


whiskey. ‘‘ Where'd the case of Kinsey go?” I says. 


“We didn’t sell no whiskey,” I says. 

“That was for the Committee,” he says. “Didn’t 
you get none?” 

“No I didn’t,” I says. “But.I see it was bought 
from your place without no discount. Seems’ like 
since you was selling the whiskey for our own con- 
sumption you. might of give us an inside price.” 

“Leo must of sent out the bill,” he says. “I 
didn’t have nothing to do with it.” 

Well there was $5.'74 for Fig Newtons. I suppose 
somebody on the Committee was a Fig Newton 
addick but I let that pass. And the rent for the ket- 
tles to cook the kraut in, $9.38. I don’t see how 
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nobody with some kettles to rent arrives at no figure 
like $9.38 but it was reasonable enough by compari- 
son so I left that go by. And paper napkins come to 
$41.00 but Adolph says they was no way to get 
around it. As he pointed out, you can’t issue no 
fancy invitation and get people coming in from all 
over to eat free sauer kraut and then hold back on 
the paper napkins, it would create the entirely 


_ wrong Impression, and I must admit I was forced 


to agree with him for once. Next there was a bill 
from the lumber yard for over a hundred dollars 
for lumber for the counters and all, but as Adolph’s 
brother-in-law Frank runs the lumber yard I knew 
it was useless to go into that. 

But when I come to the Jaegelinder cheese I 
balked. “$28.00 for two Jaegelinder cheeses,” I 
says. “All the cheese I seen was ordinary rat 
cheese and not much of that.” 

“You was too busy with your cash register,” he . 
says. 

“Yes,” I says. “You must of been pretty busy 
yourself, eating cheese.” ; 
But the next bill was a daisy, $65. 00 it was, for 
crackers. “$65.00 for crackers!” I says. “Why 
Adolph, I was down there all day and I never seen 
a cracker. What do you suppose happened to them 

crackers?” 

“How do I know?” Adolph says. “Anyway 
they was delivered, because here’s the bill.” 

“I see the bill,” I says. “But I don’t see no 
crackers. Somebody sure has a lot of crackers in 
his back room and I nope he gets one stuck into. 
his windpipe.” 

Well it went that way all the way down. So we 
begun to pro rate the bills: Crackers, $65.00. So 
we marked down “Crackers, $25.00.” Well even 
so the bills for that God damn Sauer Kraut Day 
come to $1500.00. Can you imagine a thing like 
that? There’s your big Adolph Kratner for you, 
why he like to broke the organization. 

Didn’t we make no money on the public beer 
stand, you say? Oh yes, we made a killing there. 
We had eleven kegs of beer and we sold it at ten 
cents a glass. Oh that was a very big deal — very 
big. The total receipts on it was just exactly. 
$112.00. Where the rest of the money went to, 
you stand there and guess if you want to, but don’t 
ask me or nobody else because you won't get no 
answer. 

- That was Seven years ago and we ain’t endulged 
in no more Sauer Kraut Days and IJ ain’t about to, 
even if they do have it again like they are talking 
about now. “Go ahead and have her, boys,” I 
says. “And be sure to get a nice big tent. But 
count me clear out because I ain’t ready to go.” 

“And listen, boys,” I says. “Be sure to buy 
plenty of crackers.” l 

You want another beer? 

Frankly, sauer kraut gives me the heartburn 


anyways. 
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JoserH WuiteHi of Topeka, Kansas; who makes his first appearance in the Atlantic and will certainly be 
heard from again; is a seafarer who has gone inland to do his writing. “Noting in-the Writer’s Yearbook,” he 
wrote in his accompanying letter, “that the Atlantic ‘First’ section is reserved for unestablished writers, I beg to ) 


call your attention to the fact that I am about as unestablished as you can get and still be eating.” 


ABLE BAKER 
by JOSEPH WHITEHILL 


Able Baker for so long now that he resignedly 

believed it to be his real name, was sympa- 
thetically examining the monkey’s scalp ringworm 
when the fan belt in the blower housing broke. 
Baker closed his stubby hands over the bony bundle 
of fur in his lap and raised his heavy head to listen. 
When a unique noise overrides the complex, intri- 
cate roars of the main engine: and the auxiliary, 
it is generally impossible to-use the practiced human 
sense to discover its source. A new sound must 
repeat itself many times in a hinting rhythm before 
one can zéro in on it and. find out what went wrong; 
like the children’s game in which all but one are 
blindfolded, and he who is It must go “peep, peep” 
at regular intervals to lead the others to him. Able 
Baker released the monkey and rose from his stool 
to hear better, should the sound come again. He 
stood still on the soapy-feeling deck plates, steady- 
ing himself with a grip on the main engine guard- 
rail, and he looked about the cream-painted engine 
room with his head thrust up and out in a wall- 
eyed, bovine fashion, as a man will do when his 
ears have a mystery. 

Orion, the monkey, T happily up to he 
sloping top of the gray-painted, stand-up log desk 
and: nestled in the basketful of fuel reports to 
scratch. Orion hated these daily examinations of 
his rmgworm. because after the attentive petting 
always came a burning application of salicylic 
acid which sent him:slinging around the engine 
room in a stung rage until the pain stopped. ' 

At first, as Able Baker stood there beside the 
magnificent old twelve-cylinder diesel, gimbaling 
slowly with the roll of the ship, he wondered whether 
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Ch EnarneER Baxer, who had been’ called 


the sound he had heard might not have been the 
scraping of flotsam along the ship’s side; but because 
the Captain was on Conn, this seemed unlikely. 
The Captain had an old maid’s eye for floating 
things. . Able Baker, sixty-four years old, never 
considered that he might have heard something 
that was not. There was a new, unusual air about 
the engine room which told him something was 
markedly amiss. The air now seemed hotter — 
closer. 

Then his wandering eyes surprised him by dis- 
covering the fault. Years.ago, when he had first 
joined this ship, he had tied a pennant strand of- 
white blonde manila to the grill of the ventilator 
inlet over his head, and for all these years it had 
fluttered gaily, losing weight and growing dirty, 
telling him that the exhaust blower on the other 
side of the compartment was doing well. But now 
this telltale was hanging limp and dead. 

Engineer Baker found a blackened electrical- 
burned screwdriver on the tool board and, after 
poking affectionately at the monkey with it, started 


' around the main engine. Baker, a man of efficiency, 


moved in his thwartships progress with the roll 
of the ship, shuffling forward. when the catwalk 
slanted downward and stopping to wait on the rise. 
There was a heavy roll on today, after yesterday’s 
half-gale. 

At the blower housing, which looked like a 
washtub-sized snail, Able Baker peered into the 
screened intake and saw the big squirrel-cage rotor 
standing still in the darkness. He went around 


to the other side of the housing, skinning under a 


sweating fire main, and used the screwdriver: to 
loosen the painted-over Dzeus fasteners holding 
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the side cover on. The cream-colored paint around 
the edges of the cover popped and scaled as he 
pried the cover loose, and some of the flakes 
snowed down into the bilge. Engineer Baker 
leaned the freed cover against the fire main care- 
fully, with a good cant to it so that it would not 
fall with the ship’s roll, and turned with medical 
professionalism to look into the cavity of the 
blower housing. 

There the fuzzy black belt, like a long snake in 
the agony of exuviation, lay helplessly twisted over 
the shaft of the rotor, irreparably parted. The 
dusty black electric motor was running fast and 


quietly in relief. Baker untwisted the broken Vee | 


belt and, climbing over the fire main this time, car- 
ried it back to the cluttered little tool bench by the 
power panel. Counting in his head from left to 
right along the row of disconnect switches, he 
stopped at the seventh and flipped it off to shut 
down the blower motor. Then, with his intractable 
steel tape, he fumblingly measured the length of 
the broken belt and its width across its back. 

He went to the communicator handset hanging 
on the bulkhead by the log desk and pushed the 
button marked “Conn.” While he waited for them 
to answer, he scratched the monkey’s ringworm 
between the shoulders where it was difficult for 
Orion to reach. 

“Conn.” 

“This is the Engine Room,” Baker said, squint- 
ing. These telephones were highly irritating, being 
of the sort called “dead microphone transmission,” 
which do not permit the speaker to hear his voice 
in his own ear. With telephones like these, one 
tends to speak louder and more distinctly than 
otherwise, but there is a frustrating deadness about 
them which gives a man the feeling he is trying 
to talk to God and is not getting through. Baker 
stopped scratching Orion and put his scratching 
finger in his uncovered ear. “Hello, Conn? That 
you, Mate?” 

“This is the Captain,” came the linear answer. 

“Oh, hello, Captain. Is the Mate up there?” 

There was a long pause, during which Engineer 
Baker wrote on the open page of the Engine Room 
Log, “0940 — Cast and Broke Belt of Engine Room 
Ventilator Blower.” Then the Mate came on: 
“Yeah, Able?” 

“Belt on the ventilator blower just broke. I 
wondered if you would drop me a spare down the 
hatch so I won’t have to leave watch?” 

“What size?” 

“It’s eighty-two inches around and it’s three 
quarters of an inch across the flat. I expect that’s 
a C or D section belt.” 

“Just a minute,” the Mate said. “I gotta write 
that down. It’s rolling like hell up here.” 

Able Baket smiled at his own wit and said, “It’s 
rolling down here, too. That must mean we're 
on the same ship.” 
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“Oh, you’re a funny one, you are. What was that 
again, now?” 
| “Bichty-two inches around and three quarters 
of an inch across the flat.” 

“Eighter-two around and tharee quarter across. 
Til look around. I think your spares are in the aft 
lazaret. Pll call you back.” 

Able Baker licked the corner of his mouth where 
a little tobacco juice had escaped: “Kind of hurry, 
will you? It’s getting hotter down here.” l 

` But the Mate had hung up without hearing. 
Baker collared the monkey and held him up where 
he could see the air temperature thermometer. 
Orion reached out with his delicate fist and rapped 
the round glass of the thermometer to make the 
needle bounce properly. The slim black needle 
quivered, then settled finally on a hundred and 


eleven degrees Fahrenheit. Baker poured each of 


them a drink from the iced scuttle butt and punched 
out into his palm two salt tablets from the phallic 
dispenser. He spit his used charge of plug into the 
bilge by the main engine and swallowed one of the 
pills. He gave the other to the monkey, who retired 
to the log desk to suck it meditatively. 
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T KILL time until the return call from the Mate, 
Baker went to his gage panel and shopped over it 
with his eyes, not really intending to buy anything, 
but interested just the same. ... That main 
engine was a fine old thing. Its rpm’s had hung 
right at five-seventy-for more than two hours with- 
out a touch to the fuel-oil feeds. The auxiliary, 
the little eight-cylinder affair .which generated 
electrical power of several kinds, was only a year 
old and was still -youthfully erratic. Its speed 
wandered between nine hundred and fifty and nine 
hundred and seventy-five revolutions with no evi- 
dent purpose. When he saw the tachometer needle 


- again begin its upward hunting, Baker shook his 


head in irritation. At the shake of his head, drops 
of sweat from his eyebrows scurried down inside 
the lenses of his steel-rimmed bifocals, making 
everything look wavy. He took them off and 
cleaned them, then wiped his forehead and the 


folds of fat at the nape of his neck with a blue 


bandana. 

Able Baker, like all white men who work sensibly 
in hot places, always wore full clothing — long 
khaki pants and a long-sleeved khaki shirt. Let 
the youngsters in the deck gang cultivate their 
tans — he intended to stay cool. Once, when some 
seamen were twitting him about dressing so for- 
mally, he had tried to explain how it was that 
wearing thoroughly sweat-soaked rough cotton in- 
creased one’s evaporation efficiency, but he had 
run aground in their laughter and had been silenced. 
“Pooh! ” he said at the recollection. “Here, 
Orion.” Able snapped his fingers and the monkey 
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swung onto his knees. Holding him firmly about 
the chest with one hand so that the animal could 
` not escape, Baker uncorked the bottle of salicylic 
acid and fished a Kleenex out of the box in his 
drawer. When Orion saw what was imminent, 
he shook his little ball-like head as though his 
neck were a free swivel, then ducked his head and 
bit the hand which held him. Able was not startled. 
He had been expecting the bite and knew it would 
not hurt excessively, so he held firm and began 
swabbing the monkey’s ringworm. After squirm- 
ing twice in panic, the monkey: grudgingly sub- 
mitted and lay trembling quietly m Able’s hand. 
When he was done, Able released the monkey to 
career wildly about the compartment to run out 
its pain, and he used the other end- of the Kleenex 


to daub some of Orion’s medicine on the bitten 


place on his hand. 

The gong of the communicator hammered out 
shrilly over the din of the engines. As Baker an- 
swered it, he positioned himself so that he could 
look reassuringly up at the limp manila telltale 
dangling from the grill of the air intake overhead. 
He wanted to tell it that everything would be all 
_right in a little bit, just as soon as he had installed 
the new belt. “Engine Room,” he said into the 
handset as he corked his ear with his forefinger. 

. “Engine Room? Conn. La’ona’ika noka dice.” 


canal: “What?” 
“What d’ya mean, what?” came the thin sound 
of the Mate’s insolent voice. 


- “Excuse me,” Baker said ~humbly. . “ Repeat, 
then.” 

“That’s better. You got big tough tit, Dad. 
No belt.” 


“Are you sure? It must be on board some- 


where.” 

“Nope. None.” 

Able Baker’s mouth worked as he groped for 
words. He pushed his finger harder into his ear in 
the despairing hope that something constructive 
would come out of his mouth. At length, he said, 
“There skould be a belt on board. I put in for one 
at Honolulu. Are you `sure there isn’t?” 

“You don’t believe me, then go look for your- 
self.” 

“I think I'll go on up there.” 

“Come ahead. Out.” 

“Out.” Able Baker hung up the handset and again 
mopped the sweat from his shining red face. Some- 
time before a man’s hair turns gray, sometimes 


early, sometimes late, he learns one thing well. 


He learns that even with a willing codperator on 
the other end of the line, if he wishes to achieve 
the exact end he dreams of he must do the errand 
himself. Of course there was a belt aboard. Had 
he not put in for one? And did he not, because of 
his trusted conservatism in the matter of spares, 
always receive what he put in for? 
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Able Baker shoved his finger farther into his ear 


Standing before the log desk on hot, tired feet, 
in high black shoes that squished with the sweat 
inside, Baker marveled at how hot the engine room 
had grown because of the failure of thé blower. The 
air temperature thermometer now stood at an in- 
credible hundred and twenty-one degrees; virtually 
too hot to open'one’s eyes. 

Baker found in the drawer his stiff, grease-caked 
gauntlets and dropped them over his hands. He 
beckoned to Orion to accompany him topside, but 
the monkey, over its pain now and basking sleepily 
in the increasing heat, clung to the wires of the 
basket with all four hands to indicate that it was 
quite satisfied to remain behind. At the foot of 
the ladder, before he began the arduous climb, 
Baker looked down over his clothing with minute 
care and found with wonder that, for the first time 
he could remember, there was not a dry spot on 
him. His faded khakis had turned back to the 
color they were when new. 
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As HE climbed the welded ladder to the main deck 
the temperature dropped some, but Able Baker 
was unprepared for’ the shocking blast of cold air 
which struck him as he turned back the hatch in the 
sunlight and blinked at the far blue sea. He swung 
his thick legs clumsily over the hatch coaming and 
stood up dizzily, clinging for support to the lifeline - 
at the rail. In the cold Force Five wind, bits of 

his wetly matted gray hair raised and ruffled stiffly. 

Shivering in his wet clothes, Able Baker Iumbered 

aft and climbed to the flying bridge, . 

The Mate and the Captain were there, leaning 
against the forward rail, silently watching the 
coming horizon. At the top of the ladder, Baker 
stopped to catch his breath. From the engine room 
up to the flying bridge was a climb of seventy feet, 
as Baker had once measured when he wondered if’ 
he were growing old. “It’s cold up here!” Baker 


‘said loudly, his ears still full of the roar of the 


Both the Mate and the Captain started 
and turned. “Good morning, Captain,” he added. 

“Good morning, Mister Baker,” the Captain 
answered, standing at attention. The Mate, though 
not addressed, nodded. 

“Uh — Captain, when we were in Honolulu a 
couple of months ago, I put in for a new belt for 
that blower fan, so it must be aboard somewhere.” 
Baker fluffed his hair before the wind with his 
hand, that it might dry. 

“Mate says it isn’t,” said the Captain, looking at 
Able Baker’s stomach where it bulged over the 
top of his pants. 

Baker drew in a breath to raise his chest to a 
protrusion approximating that of his stomach. 
“Well, sir,” he persisted, “we could look at the 
stores records for Honolulu and see what hap- 
pened.” 


engines. 
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The Captain, seemingly now aware that Baker 


was not to be distracted by verbal finalities, said _ 


to the Mate, “The bridge is yours, Mister,” and 
led the way below to the ship’s office. Baker fol- 
lowed, full of breathless satisfaction at having 
incepted progressive action in his commander. 

From the file cabinet in the office the Captain 
withdrew a sheaf of matériel requisitions and leafed 
through them until he found the Engineering De- 
partment sheet which had been sent ashore at 
Honololu. Baker, impolitely reading over his cap- 
tain’s shoulder, was the first to find the item about 
the belt, and pointed at it with a dirty finger. The 
Captain pulled the paper away, out of the reach of 
soil, and put it on the desk, where it might be safely 
examined without being touched. l 

“There it is, sir,” Baker said, peering gratefully 
at the typed line which proved him not a fool. 

The Captain was tapping his foot to illustrate 
his impatience. ‘Yes,’ he said, “but the shore 
office sent it back marked T. X. Just a minute. 
Pll read you what that means.” The Captain 
found a thin black book with the Company’s seal 
embossed in varnished gold on the cover. “Here. 
See right here? It says, ‘T. X. indicates that the 


requisition has been set aside on the ground that . 


the item or items requested fall in the group of 
supplies which have a service expectancy greater 
than the time between scheduled wharfside over- 
hauls. Items in this group must be replaced at the 
time of overhaul, by Company shore personnel.’ 
There, Baker, you see? The belt didn’t come 
aboard at all.” 

Baker blinked at such arrant injustice, and 
moved between the Captain and the door, so the 
Captain could not escape. “But sir! Nobody told 
me. It’s a mistake. It’s all wrong. You know it 
is, sir.” Knowing he was beginning to whine, he 
took a rdle-sounding breath before he went on 
more calmly, “The kind of stuff they mean there is 
stuff like cylinder liners and shaft log packing glands 
and things that are expensive. Not fan belts!” 

“There it is,” the Captain said shortly, and there 
it was indeed. Baker had in his lifetime heard the 
ending of enough things to know with certainty 
when the end had arrived — the. point beyond 
which further pursuit was futile. Baker put his 
hands under his damp stomach and lifted it a little, 
and turned to go. The Captain said as Baker 
stepped up over the sill, “You could rig a canvas 
wind scoop at the intake on deck. As long as we’re 
in the Trades, you’d get some circulation down 
there. It’ll only be eight more days and we'll get 
you a belt at Balboa.” Able Baker paused to hear 
his captain out, then nodded and left. 

He found the Third Mate working with a rust- 
brushing detail of deck hands on the starboard 
quarter of the main deck, and said to him, “You 
got the key to the rope locker? I need some sup- 
plies.” 
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The Third Mate stood up and shut off his electric 
rotary brush. His hair and face were covered with 
a Ben Day of rust flakes. ““Whadda you`need?” 

Able Baker thought a moment, calculating in his 
head, then said, “Twenty-five feet of three-quarter 
manila and four rolls of Okonite tape.” 

“Four rolls! My God, what’re you settin’ out 
on?” . 

Baker loathed going to this red-haired young 
pup for supplies. Somehow the Third Mate, with 
his slack-jawed expression of chronic shock, made 
Baker feel that he was the most prodigal user of 
stores aboard and that his ends were frivolous. 
“I have my uses, sonny, don’t you worry,” he said. 

“You know how much that tape costs? It costs 
a dollar a roll, that’s how much. You’re not getting 
it for inventory, are you?” 

“I am not,” Baker said firmly, as if the idea were 
unthinkable. “I have to jury up something, is 
all, and I’d appreciate a little speed. There’s nobody 
down in the engine room but Orion.” 

Baker stood a moment at the main-deck hatch 
leading below to the engine room, arranging his 
new supplies for the climb down. He hung the coil 
of bright, clean manila rope about his neck, and 
stuffed the four rolls of self-vulcanizing rubber tape 
inside his shirt front. Then he stood stiffly by the 
rail, breathing deeply of the cool sea wind. Uncon- 
sciously, he tried to pre-chill himself for the coming 
plunge into the inferno of the engine room. It was 
not in Baker’s nature to rail uselessly against the 
Company, or against the human obtuseness of its 
agents, but now, standing in the bright Pacific 
sun, he felt he was about to be swallowed up in a 
rising wrath of delicious indignation. Hurriedly, 
before he said something to himself he might regret, 
he laid back the hatch and started down the ladder. 
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Dowx in the engine room, Baker quickly regretted 


`- ever having gone topside; it seemed so much hotter 


now, partly by contrast with the coolness he had 
just quitted. Because it was important to Baker to 
know precisely to what measurable extent he was 
suffering, he went to look at the thermometer. The 
pointer read a hundred and, twenty-nine degrees, 
one degree short of its maximum. “My Lord!” 
Baker said to himself, but his voice fell dead under 
the tappeting roar of the engines and he could not 
hear it- This was not air he was breathing, he felt, 
but a denser, hot fluid with a pronouncedly sweet 
taste. A mortal man, and proud of his mortality, 
he wondered how long he could survive down here 
in this hell. 

Baker, gasping this furnace air which seemed to 
have no extractable good in it, looked about him 
to see how Orion was taking it, but the monkey 
was nowhere in sight. Then, avoiding the burning 
touch of the steel everywhere near him, Able Baker 
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shambled around the main engine feeling its glow 
upon the left side of his face, and took his new rope 
around behind the broken blower. With a cool 
crescent wrench from his hip pocket, he loosened 
the mounting bolts of the electric motor and heaved 
it along its slots toward the axle of the squirrel 
cage rotor. Having thus minimized the belt span, 
he looped one end of his rope around the big pulley 
of the fan shaft, around the small pulley on the 
motor, and back to the big pulley again. Pinching 
the rope with one hand to mark the place, he dabbed 
up with his fingertip a bit of dirty grease which had 
exuded from one of the shaft bearings, and marked 
the rope. 

On his way back to the small workbench, a seizure 
of heat-risen ague racked his shoulders, and he was 
obliged to catch at the blistering guardrail to halt 
his teetering. When the fit had passed, he rubbed 
his smarting palm over the wet front of his shirt, 
then spread the rope out loosely on the open area 
of steel deck before the workbench. With fingers 
circling nimbly, he began to unlay onc strand of 
the three composing the rope. He worked by blind 
touch, for his spectacles were so smeared and wet 
that they were useless. A great, heaving groan of 
misery escaped him.and he did not hear it; nor did 
his freckled, mottled hands pause in their spiraling 
race. It was as though he had only thought the 
groan. ) 

When he had unlaid the entire twenty-five-foot 
rope, he began re-laying one strand upon itself at 
the grease mark, making a closed loop, or grommet. 
Suddenly, as though birthed by a ghost, the wet, 
homuncular shape of the monkey dropped to Able’s 
shoulder and scrabbled weakly for a hold. Able 
started, then helped the monkey down to the 
bench and took off his glasses to see. The monkey’s 
fur was wet with dirty, oily water. Able-was horrified. 
“You’ve been in the bilge!” He held up the mon- 
key to look into its eyes, and what he saw there 
made him close his own in. pain. Orion’s eyes, 
always black and bright, now had a glazed and 
vapid look, as though it did not care any more. 
“You silly!” Baker shouted, wanting to shake the 
little beast. “Why didn’t you run topside to cool 
off? No, not you, you Goddam engineer, you! 
You poor little fool. PH bet you swallowed a lot 
of that muck down there under the engine, didn’t 
you? And to think that’s where I spit! Oh, Mister, 
I’m sorry!” Sadly, he laid the ill monkey on a clean 
rag on the bench and turned again to his work. 

His sweaty, trembling fingers slipped often on 
the rope. Once around the loop made two strands 
laid up, and once more made three. Engineer 
Baker now held a seemingly endless loop of three- 
quarter-inch rope. He tucked the two strand ends 
together in a half-overhand and commenced wrap- 
ping the rope with the gummy rubber tape. The 
heat was now so intense that the rubber worked 

ideally under his hands, sticking hungrily to itself 


and smoothing neatly into the roughness of the 
rope. . 

When Able had used two full rolls of tape, he 
saw out of the corner of. his eye that the monkey 
was in distress. It lay tangled in the rag, squirming 
and nibbling at the hem. Baker put down his work 
and tried to dry the monkey, but the little thing 
would not help him. It stayed curled up, with tense 
and quivering limbs, so the grieving old man had 
to put the monkey down again. 

Impulsively, Baker stumbled to the gage board. 

The needle of the air thermometer was resting on 
the pin, having gone off scale. The water tempera- 
ture of the main engine was already a hundred and 
ninety, far too hot for the health of the lubricating 
films. 
. While Able paused, watching the gage, he was 
suddenly blood-hammered at the sides of his head, 
and knew positively he was about to faint. He 
clung to the valve handles and bent his head down 
to his knees until he was all right again, then 
straightened with blood-blinded eyes and tottered 
back to the bench.. ` 

With his hands grown clumsy, he somehow man- 
aged to finish taping the new fan belt he had made, 


_ and broke the tape to end it. He bent over the 


monkey and peered shortsightedly at it, but Orion’s 
eyes were closed. Several drops of sweat-mixed 
tears fell from his face onto the monkey’s messy 
gray fur, and the monkey twitched. 

Thus reassured that Orion still lived, and might 
not die, Able Baker took his newly fashioned fan 
belt and staggered with it toward the blower. 
Twice on the way the unruly belt caught on ob- 
structions and jerked itself from Able’s hands, and 
each time he patiently recovered it and went on. 
At the blower he looped it over both pulleys, then 
shoved the motor back until the belt was tight. 
He cried out softly in pain when the perfidious 
vertebra low in his back jumped with his effort. 
He had to use his arms to help him straighten up. 
Now carefully keeping his back straight, he tight- 
ened the motor mounting bolts and replaced the 
side cover of the blower housing. 

As he climbed over the fire main to return to the 
switchboard, he sat for a moment astride the cool, 
wet pipe, loving the coolness in his groin and loving 
the sitting still. He did not so pamper himself 
long, however, for he was not yet done. He dragged 
his back leg over the fire main and hobbled stiffly 
to the electric panel. Counting over, 1t was number 
seven, and he threw the switch. Instantly, the limp 
shred of manila on the grill of the intake duct 
fluttered, then stood out wagging happily. The 
blessed change of moving, cooler air at once en- 
wrapped him in its kindness, and Able wiped his 
face in gratitude. : 

He went back to the workbench to tell Orion 
what he had done, and that everything was all 
right now, but when he picked it up gently, the 
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monkey’s head lolled out over his hand, and it was 
smiling a crooked little dead smile. 

Knowing now the pass that things had come to, 
knowing he had been truly robbed by someone else’s 
heedless stupidity, Able Baker nestled the monkey’s 
body in the crook of his arm and carried it in cold 
intentness over to the main engine control station. 
Here, he held Orion up so that the dead eyes might 
watch too, and he pulled down the great brass 
handle of the throttle. The huge main engine 
shuddered loosely in surprise, then slowed and 
stopped. 

With the strength of rage, Able Baker wrenched 
back the long lever of the transmission, unclutching 
the drive. Near silence was his prize. All Able 
Baker now could hear was the muttering of the 
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auxiliary, and the slow rushing sound of the great 
drive shaft as it rolled over slowly, free-wheeling, 
driven by the propeller under the stern as the ship 
ghosted quietly through the water. 

As soon as Baker had dragged his stool over into 
the cool wind from the duct, and had sat down, the 
clangor of the communicator began. It rang once 
shortly, then once again in a steady, shrill tremor 
of alarm. The fat, tired old man hugged the mon- 
key's body until the ringing stopped. Then the 
chain-driven pointer on the dial of the engine-room 
telegraph oscillated peevishly, making fussy loud 
clangs at each oscillation. Engineer Able Baker 
leaned his stool back against the hard steel bulk- 
head and stroked the monkey. He smiled through 
his tears while he waited for what came next. 
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MORNING IN SPRING 
by LOUIS GINSBERG 


OnE morning when I went downtown, 
I felt such sunlight capsize down 
That streets were glutted with more gold 
Than all my heart could ever hold. 

I thought a glory much like this 
Must have been poured from Genesis. 
I had not noticed until now 

Such glittering of leaf and bough. 
Not for a moment could I doubt 
Telephone poles might start to sprout. 
Brilliant gas stations, like bazaars, 
Were jubilating with the cars. 

The traffic in some triumph went 

In pageant of astonishment. 

And all the things in all the stores 
Were like abundant metaphors. 

More than the sun illuniined sight; 
More than the sun and more than light 
Seeped on the avenue a wonder 

That everything grew porous under. 
Houses and people, trees and I 
Replied to each, as carth to sky. 

I felt all objects linked and set 

As in a vast, transparent net; 

I felt that everything was part 

Of rapture answering my heart; 

Until I knew, until I knew 

I was the world I wandered through. 





In Korea, for the first time, the Communists used brain-washing as a military weapon. Our authorities were 





unprepared for the resulting demoralization of officers and men, and in a series of uncodrdinated courts-martial 
our Army, Air Force, and Marines have meted out punishment ranging from honorable discharge to twenty years 
imprisonment. In the article that follows, GLapwin Hir, Chief of the New York Times Bureau in Los Angeles, 


traces the coursé of such erratic justice. 


BRAIN-WASHING: TIME FOR A POLICY 


by GLADWIN HILL . 
; | 


secret weapon: “brain-washing”’ — the con- 

quest not of a man’s body but of his mind 
and spirit. Some people have asserted that there is 
no such thing as brain-washing, or individual psy- 
chological conquest. They can hardly have been 
aware of the Russian purge trials; evidently they 
did not read Arthur Koestler; or they did not believe 
the harrowing stories of Robert Vogeler and William 
Oatis, who came from behind the Iron Curtain. But 
there is no question that brain-washing exists. It 
was to be expected that after their grisly success 
with civilians the Communists would try it out in 
the military field. 

A prisoner-of-war camp is an excellent laboratory 
for such an experiment. The requisites for brain- 
washing are isolation of the subject from normal 
environment, time to work on him, patience, and 
utter ruthlessness. The prescription from there on 
is the administration of doses of fear, despair, fact, 
and fiction in combinations carefully gauged for the 
individual in his stages of deterioration. Eventu- 
ally his discrimination between fact and fiction, or 
his regard for the difference, is unhinged. 

With a strong personality, physical abuse may 
be necessary to undermine resistance. With a psy- 
chologically weaker individual, words alone may 
be enough. The Communists are not interested in 
physical torture to induce a specific act. What they 
want is to get a person in a state where he will do 
whatever is wanted seemingly of his own free will. 
The men in the Kremlin know they can never have 
enough guns to dominate everybody. But if they 
can confuse minds about what is-true and what is 
false, they believe they can control the world. 

The Communists have had many guinea pigs 
from behind the Iron Curtain, but only an occa- 
‘ sional Westerner. For the first time, the Korean 
prison camps provided them with a large captive 
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T= Korean War confronted us with a new 


body of Westerners to experiment on. And there is 
considerable evidence that they used the camps for 
a laboratory — making a routine effort at mass 
conversion but principally trying their techniques 
on widely differing types of individuals. 

Public attention has centered on the twenty-one 
American turncoats who spurned repatriation after 
the Korean truce. What is more significant is the 
indication of the large number of other American 
prisoners who may have succumbed in some degree 
to brain-washing. l 

Our code, based on the Geneva Convention, calls 
for prisoners to tell the enemy no more than name, 
age, rank, and serial number, and to resist other 
intercourse beyond that unavoidably incidental to 
everyday living. The reason for this is the well- 
known psychological fact that even conversations 
about trivia like the weather break down mental 
barriers and open the way to dangerous rapport. 

The barbaric pressures maintained by the enemy 
in the Korean camps made strict adherence to the 
code impossible for many men and inordinately 
difficult for others. The camps were crude affairs 
in remote, bleak country. Escape, the traditional 
preoccupation of prisoners of war, was nearly im- 
possible. Many men were incarcerated for two to 
three years. Red Cross parcels and conventional 
communication with home were the exception in- 
stead of the rule. Food was meager. Medical 
facilities of the simplest sort often were lacking. 
Many men despaired of ever getting home. 

On top of these conditions, the Communists 
exerted demoralizing pressure of three types. First’ 
there was the outright physical abuse — prolonged 
confinement in holes in the ground or tiny cells, 
starvation, beatings, even murder. Six thousand 
American prisoners of war, the Army has estimated, 
were murdered. 

Second, there was terror. Those who didn’t suffer 
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physical maltreatment heard about it. Men were 
put time after time before fake firing squads, and 
heard the equivalent of “Ready! . . . Aim!” with 


no reason to believe the final command was not 


coming. 

More insidious was the Communist-managed 
“study group” — a perversion of the Geneva Con- 
vention clause calling for reasonable facilities for 
intellectual diversion. Some prisoners reported that 
attendance at study groups was voluntary. Others 
reported that various discriminatory pressures 
against nonparticipants made attendance virtually 
compulsory for at least several months. 

That was long enough for the Communist over- 
seers to spot the more malleable individuals and 
concentrate on converting them into tools. ‘From 
study-group participants ‘they were made into 
study-group leaders, then camp leaders of a sort. 
As a camp leader, a man might be asked to read 
“news” bulletins over a camp public-address system. 
This seemed innocuous enough, but it was only a 
short, albeit critical, step to broadcasting mter- 
nationally. 

Or a group of leaders would be assembled, pos- 
sibly transported long distances, and cajoled — 
sometimes threatened — into broadcasting or sign- 
ing peace appeals and germ warfare acknowledg- 
ments. To many prisoners these seemed, as they 
did to the outside world, preposterous and repre- 
hensible. But to some, the enormity of what. they 
were doing was camouflaged by the tricky path of 
deviation down which they had been led. Well- 
intentioned people in this country have endorsed 


Communist manifestoes with far less beguilement. 


' There were instances when these converts, 
through contacts with the more resistant prisoners, 
would start swinging away from collaboration with 
the enemy. Then they would be whisked off to 
Communist headquarters for weeks or months, 
under the pretext of special duties. Isolated from 
their fellows, they would be reindoctrinated until 
they again seemed compliant. 

The Communists made elementary moves toward 
lining up some collaborators for a post-war under- 
ground organization in the United States; but its 
role was never projected beyond a loose alliance of 
study groups such as the Communist Party has 
long had. It seems more likely that what the Com- 
munists were interested in mainly was experimen- 
tation — as the Germans and Russians experi- 
mented in the Spanish Civil War — against the day 
of a far greater conflict. 
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Ton Army has stated that out of 3322 men re- 
leased in the two principal prisoner exchanges, 
225 had engaged in conspicuous misconduct in 
collaborating with their captors. The Air Force 
had 83-cases in which there, were grounds for sus- 


picion, although most of them were exculpated. 
Prisoners reported incidence. of collaboration as 
high as 10 per cent in individual units. Among 
British prisoners of war, brain-washing is estimated 
to have involved around 20 per cent; the British 
War Office reported that 190 out of 946 returned 
prisoners were “possibly infected” with Com- 
munist doctrines. Although the probable marginal 
cases were never considered actionable by the 
services, it seems likely that well over 10 per cent 
of our men came under enemy psychological influ- 
ence to an abnormal degree. 

Major Henry A. Segal of the U.S. Army Medical ` 
Corps, head of the interservice team that conducted 
psychiatric interviews with all returning prisoners, 
has said: “Measured in terms of conversion to Com- 
munism, the enemy’s program was quite ineffec- 
tive. . . . Nor does it appear too likely that this 
was the enemy’s prime intent. Measured in terms 
of confusion, unceasing anxiety, fear, necdless 
death, defection, disloyalty, changed attitudes 
and beliefs, poor discipline, poor morals, poor 
esprit, and doubts as to America’s role, their efforts 
were highly successful.” 

Our Department of Defense was not prepared to 
cope with this infectious weapon. In World War 
II, deviations from normal behavior in the face of 
the enemy tended to be classified as “cowardice,” a 
vague but supposedly perverse dereliction. Witness 
the execution of Private Slovik, and General Pat- 
ton’s soldier-slapping. 

But during the war the recognition that a man’s 
mind may be as vulnerable to the stresses of combat 
as his body — that he may crack up involun- 
tarily, and yet can be rehabilitated just like the 
physically wounded — was an accepted fact. The 
appreciation of psychological vulnerability, how- 
ever, centered on active hostilities rather than on. 
the passive conflict of confinement in enemy hands. 

The prisoner-exchange preliminaries in Korea 
were accompanied by repeated top-level expressions 
of sympathy for victims of brain-washing. ` On 
September 17, 1953, General Mark Clark, U.N. 
commander in Korea, referring to any prisoners 
who might be hesitant about returning home, ex- 


pressed “our sympathy for the hardships they have 


suffered [and] our understanding of the pressures to 
which they have been subjected.” 

On the same day, Brigadier General A. L. Ham- 
blen, U.N. “explanation team” commander in the 
prisoner exchange, was quoted as saying that while 
we were not giving “any wild promises of immu- 
nity,” prison-camp “progressivism” was not con- 
sidered a crime in the United States. 

A formal Army policy statement issued in No- 
vember, 1953, said, referring to all United Nations 
Korean War prisoners: “Their principal means of 
prolonging life was to appear to submit to the 
Communist brain-washing and thought-cleansing 
programs.” But soon thereafter the Department: 
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of Defense manifested signs of uncertainty and 
policy disagreements:on the subject which have 
continued up to the present. 
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Tis Department was confronted with two obvious 
fundamental questions: — 

1. To what extent was the psychological conquest 
of our prisoners due to inadequacies in our system 
— our code and our training of personnel in main- 
taining it— and to what extent was it due to 
individual derelictions? 

‘2, What should be done about the system and 

about the individuals? 
- Any answer to the second question presupposed 
an answer to the first. Criteria were needed, for two 
purposes: to distinguish involuntary dereliction 
from misconduct, and to guide future conduct and 
judgments. 

No such criteria have yet been set forth. The 
Defense Department, as it subsequently acknowl- 
edged, is still seeking the answers to the first ques- 
tion. Despite this, the armed services plunged into 
an out-and-out race — in different directions — to 
dispose of the brain-washed as speedily as possible. 

To the open dismay of high Defense Department 
officials (who, according to Washington dispatches, 
_had been given no advance notice of the move), the 
Army on January 22, 1954, lodged the first collabo- 
ration charges against Corporal Edward S. Dicken- 
son of Crackers Neck, Virginia. This accusation 
impelled the Department to give a green light 
immediately to the Marine Corps to proceed with a 
collaboration Inquiry. 

It might be supposed that the Army would ex- 
plore a test case before proceeding. Yet even before 
Dickenson could be brought to trial, the Army 
launched similar charges against Corporal Claude 
J. Batchelor of Kermit, Texas. 

-These were obvious selections, because on the 
face of it they were the two most brain-washed of 
the returning prisoners. They were members of 
the non-repatriation group who changed their minds 
at the last minute. | 

Before either of them could be tried, a special 
Marine Corps inquiry board adjudged Colonel 
Frank H. Schwable, a flier who after months of 
terribly brutal treatment signed a false germ war- 
fare affidavit, blameless ——a finding that said, in 
effect, that any normal man would have done what 
he did. But then the Marine Corps, apparently 
only half convinced of its own verdict (or of the 
reality of brain-washing), turned around and im- 
posed on Colonel Schwable about the severest 
penalty it could, short of discharge: it barred him 
from positions of leadership in the service. 

On May 4, Corporal Dickenson, twenty-three, 
was convicted of collaborating with the enemy. 
He was given a dishonorable discharge from the 


Army and sentenced to ten years imprisonment, 

Meanwhile the Air Force established its own 
policy. The Air Force evidently recognized that 
there had indeed been such a thing as brain-wash- 
ing, and that its victims were to be sympathized 
with — although not to the extent of being consid- 
ered entirely normal., Of its 83 suspects, 74 were 
exonerated of blame in closed-door inquiries. Three 
cases at the time of writing are still under study. - 
Six men who were not cleared were separated from 
the service — with honorable discharges. 

Still another gradation appeared on June 29, 
when the Army announced that Corporal Paul F. 
Schnur, Jr., twenty-four, of San Francisco — a man 
with pre-Korea left-wing connections and a prison- 
camp “progressive” — had been given an “unde- 
sirable” discharge, under an Army regulation 
covering disloyal or subversive activities. Such 
discharges normally are not announced. In this 
case, the Sixth Army received special authoriza- 
tion from Washington — which was revoked a few . 
hours later, after the news was out. 

The uncertainty intimated in these diverse ac- 
tions was corroborated by Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson on August 22, He set up an inter- 
service board of four generals to study “enemy 
techniques of physical and mental persuasion” as 
a basis for “a more effective training program for 
service men so that they would be better able to 
cope with Communist treatment of prisoners”; and 
also as a basis for a “uniform policy” among the 
services on standards of prisoner behavior under 
such circumstances. Clearly, Question 1 had not 
yet been answered. 

But within a fortnight the Army proceeded with 
its prosecutions. Corporal Batchelor, twenty-two, 
was convicted on charges similar to those made 
against Corporal Dickenson, but: instead of a ten- 
year term he drew a sentence of life imprisonment. 
The suggestion of a certain arbitrariness or incon- 
sistency in this was confirmed when a reviewing 
authority a few weeks later summarily cut the 
sentence to twenty years. | 

Similar charges were. pressed against Lieutenant 
Colonel Harry W. Fleming, forty-six, of Racine, 
Wisconsin, the first Army officer to be prosecuted. 
He got the lightest sentence of the three: dishon- 
orable discharge. 

Of the Army’s 225 cases of suspected collabora- 
tion, up to January, 1955, 28 individuals had been 
classified as blameless, 40 cases had been dropped 
for lack of evidence, 21 had received “undesirable” 
discharges and 7 “general” discharges (both cate- 
gories between “honorable” and “dishonorable”’); 
129 cases were still under investigation. 

Last September the Army indicated that, of the 
cases outstanding, it might prosecute only about 
forty, and that the remainder would receive “‘ back- 
door” non-honorable discharges. The latter cases, 
an Army spokesman said, Just involved “simple 
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collaboration.” He did not explain in what way 
“simple collaboration”’ differed from other collabo- 
ration. The forty, however, an anonymous senior 
officer was quoted by the New York Times as say- 
ing, were ‘‘a handful of rats” — a comment which 
should simplify the work of the court-martial boards 
which will judge the men. 


4 


Te reason for this gallimaufry seems evident. 
The Army found itself with the bulk of the collab- 
oration casés. Some of them involved flagrant 
infractions of orthodox prisoner-of-war conduct, 
which could not be overlooked; they had to be 
dealt with one way or another. 

Lacking top-level rationalization of the brain- 
washing problem, the Army took what seemed to be 
the simplest way out of a woeful imbroglio. It 
separated out (by undisclosed criteria) men deemed 
not culpable enough for prosecution but too cul- 
pable for continued service, and at the same time 
more culpable than the Air Force men dismissed 
by means of honorable discharges. The remain- 
ing cases it decided to treat as plain disciplinary 
problems. 

The fact that Corporals Dickenson and Batchelor 
were bemused enough to contemplate joining the 
enemy permanently, yet in the relatively free air 
of the U.N. prisoner-exchange compounds quickly 
changed their minds (to return to almost certain 
prosecution), would seem to be prima-facie evi- 
dence of abnormal psychological sway — virtual 
clinical studies in the hypnosis of brain-washing. 


There is’ no question that they and Colonel ` 


Fleming committed acts which were reprehensible 
— ranging from prattling Communist propaganda 
to suggesting (according to the Batchelor verdict) 
that a fellow prisoner be shot for being an unreliable 
party-liner. But there is likewise no question that 
these acts were committed under extraordinary 
circumstances and pressures for which the Defense 
Department admittedly does not have behavioral 
norms. The assertion sometimes made that a ma- 
jority of the prisoners did not succumb to brain- 
washing does not seem especially cogent; it has not 
been-established that a majority were subjected to 
the same pressures, nor is it certain that all prison- 
ers had uniform resources for withstanding these 
pressures. 

Nonetheless, the Army s position in its prosecu- 
tions has been that psychological conquest was not 
a factor. A smattering of psychiatric testimony on 
both sides has been permitted in the courts-martial. 
But, espousing the classic legal definition of insan- 
ity, the Army has said: Prove that the defendant 
was so unbalanced that he did not know right from 
wrong. 

Aside from the fact that criteria applicable to 
Harry K. Thaw are not necessarily pertinent to 


soldiers in Korea, such proof is very difficult to 
establish in reference to specific acts that took 
place in prison camps 10,000 miles away several 
years previously. Analyzing the motivation behind 
an act such as telling the Communists the where- 
abouts of a motion picture camera is an assign- 
ment that might tax a covey of psychiatrists, let 
alone artillerymen jurors. 

Instead of taking cognizance of psychological. 
stresses, the Army’s implicit position — harking 
back to pre-World War II standards — has been 
that the only duress worthy of consideration was 
physical duress. “There is no evidence,” the re- 
viewing authority in the Batchelor case declared, 
“to show that his support of the Communists or his 
other actions were caused by any form or threat of 
physical punishment.” 

The lack of criteria has been aggravated by the 
fact that the Army was permitted to handle the 
cases with the same machinery as is employed when 
a soldier steals a chocolate bar from a post exchange. 
Theoretically, the prosecutions have occurred at 
the instance of the commanders of the various sub- 
armies to which the defendants were posted on 
their return. Court-martial boards, performing the 
jury function, were formed of personnel gathered 
from various parts of the respective Army districts. 
Their yardstick was three sections of the so-called 
Uniform Code of Military Justice: Article 104, 
forbidding “communication,” “correspondence,” 
or “intercourse” with the enemy; Article 105, 
forbidding prisoners of war to curry favor with 
the enemy to the jeopardy of fellow prisoners; and 
Article 134, forbidding conduct “prejudicial to 
good order and discipline.” 

All three regulations were drawn up before brain- 
washing was ever heard of. Of the three, only Arti- 
cle 105 relates specifically to prisoners of war. 
Article 104 is so indefinite as to provide no réal 
criterion of prison-camp conduct. Article 134 is a 
famous catch-all regulation that will cover any 
allegation down to spitting on the sidewalk. Under 
the circumstances, it is not surprising that three 
courts-martial came up with such different penal- 
ties for substantially the same offense. 

The Army’s approach has been to decide the cases 
on the basis of overt acts — a basis which would 
have radically altered the outcome of the Air Force 
and Marine Corps cases. 

The net result of the three services’ activities has 
been to obfuscate rather than clarify the brain- 
washing problem, and to leave unanswered vital 
questions concerning not only the defendants but 
the hundreds of men who are not being prosecuted. 

Deploring the interservice divergencies and the 
Army’s routine court-martial approach, one of the 
principal veterans’ organizations, American Veter- 
ans of World War II and Korea, said in a recent 
communication to Secretary Wilson: “Whereas 
such decentralization is perfectly proper with re- 
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gard to most crimes, it seems inappropriate when 
applied to a perfectly new situation whiere there is 
virtually no judicial precedent. .. . 

“AMVETS firmly believe that those prisoners of 
war who informed on their fellow prisoners in order 
to gain personal advantages should be dealt with 
severely. . . . However, collaboration with the 
enemy under Communist techniques of brain-wash- 
. ing, starvation, and other inhuman methods of tor- 
ture and duress presents an entirely new prob- 
lem... 

“Although the establishment of the [Wilson 
study] Board may eventually lead to the answer, it 
does not solve the problems presented by the cur- 
rent cases. In fact, the efficacy of the Board’s 
recommendations may be impaired by uncoérdi- 
nated action by the military services. . . .” 

Unscrambling eggs is not simple. An initial step 
toward it, however, was indicated by the president 
of AMVETS, Henry J. Mahady, a Latrobe, Penn- 
sylvania, lawyer: “[We] respectfully suggest that 
in dealing with this problem, clear-cut uniform 
administrative procedures be established in the 
Department of Defense. Only thus can unfairness 
and discrimination be avoided.” 


5 


Tumia and horrible as brain-washing is, it 
is by no means unbeatable. The obvious answer 
to psychological attack is psychological armor. It 
should be just as possible to educate a soldier about 
mental booby-traps and psychological pitfalls as 
about physical ones. 

The most vulnerable feature of brain-washing is 
its essential element of isolation. To confuse a 
man’s standards, you have to separate him from 
his frame of reference, through the mental rigors 
of solitary confinement, by means of a psychological 
wedge or an iron curtain. The possible defenses 
against the inroads of such isolation are many and 
varied. General William F. Dean, in solitary con- 
finement, anchored himself to reality by’ such 
tenuous threads as doing mathematical problems in 
his head. It is a question of individual stamina. 
Fully as deleterious as physical isolation was the 
manifest disunity of action the Communists man- 
aged to engender among our men. 

Both individual and collective stamina can be 
fortified by training and by familiarization with 


Communist methods. Much of the impact of the 
enemy’s many-sided psychological offensive derived 
from the terror of the unknown. 

The extension of psychological warfare to indi- 
viduals plainly calls for another look at standards 
of fitness for combat personnel. Many. Korean 
prisoners had far more exposure to mental pres- 
sures than to gunfire. The psychiatrist’s couch 
cannot be made the principal furniture in draft 
board and recruiting headquarters. But screening 
can be made more exacting. Present Army meth- 
ods — as was shown among the twenty-one non- 
repatriates-— do not necessarily exclude homo- 
sexuals, let alone men with more subtle weaknesses. 

However fine the screening, there always will be 
psychoneurotics whose weaknesses appear only 
under the stresses of warfare. Distinguishing them 
from other sorts of dereliction calls for more solid 
machinery than the current extremes of broad- 
gauge disciplinary proceedings on the one hand 


and “back-door” discharges on the other. | 


The best psychological armor cannot neutralize 
the use of physical maltreatment in brain-washing 


if the enemy carries it to the point of medieval 


torture. The best we can do here is to find ways of 
minimizing the effect of such abuse. 

On this, too, there is a wide divergence of opin- 
ion among the services. One school of thought is 
that we should adhere strictly to the name-rank- 
and-serial-number code, counting on our obdurate- 
ness to discourage the enemy. Another view is that 
under duress a prisoner should try to confound the 
enemy by making any acknowledgments demanded, 
the more nonsensical the better. Both extremes 
have obvious drawbacks. Under the one, we would 
be classifying it as a dereliction if prisoners did not 
resist torture to the point of death — a different 
thing from expecting combat personnel to risk death 
by bullet or bomb. Under the other, we might 
facilitate the betrayal of vital information. The 
answer may. be an intermediate policy, allowing for 
different tactics in different situations. 

These and the other manifold problems of brain- 
washing can and must be worked out as soon as 
possible, for the sake both of the military and of 
the civilian population, which is a potential long- 
range target. The hideous memories of our soldiers, 
and the myriad vacant faces behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, attest that brain-washing is not something 


that can be swept under the rug. | 
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As we look back over the American past it is possible to recognize a series of great achievements which were 
crucial in our development as a world power. Historians of the nineteenth century believed that God’s will was 
“visible in history”; in our time a search for cause and effect takes a different approach. In his new book, 
Chance or Destiny: Turning Points in American History, Oscar HANDLIN, winner of the Pulitzer Prize 
for History in 1952, has made a colorful and penetrating analysis of the accidents, the deliberations, and the 
unpredictable decisions which have again and again determined our future. This is the last of five articles drawn 


from Mr. Handlin’s book, which will be published in May under the Atlantic—Little, Brown imprint. 
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Chance or Des tiny? 


by OSCAR HANDLIN 


1 


LWAYs the Americans had been fond of looking massive competition with Russia, with the outcome 
N ahead to a grandiose future. The history of certain to determine the fate of the whole world. 
their development as a people had incessantly No one, therefore, was then concerned about what 


fed their faith in progress; and progress they identi- the disposition of power might be were Russia es- 
fied with their own continued growth. Theuncondi- tablished in North America, only four hundred 
tional surrender of the South in 1865 dispelled the miles away from the borders of the United States. 
threat of disunity; and the aspirations of the veter- That Russia did not remain fixed there was due 


ans lately returned from war looked ahead to the to a series of unrelated incidents: the death. of an 
prospect of a constantly expanding destiny. They anxious lover, a humiliating defeat on the fields of 


differed only as to the form and direction they sup- Crimea, and the decay of a great Asian empire — 

posed that expansion would take. to these and to the determination of an aging states- 
Few, however, attached their hopes to the con- man who valued a neglected corner of the continent 

tinent’s northernmost extremity. Those little- for the wrong reasons. 

known, desolate spaces, lost beneath the snow of Alaska had been a graveyard for hopes for more 

almost continuous winter, seemed doomed to per- than three hundred years. The hopes had risen 


petual emptiness. Little had come of the Russian with the discovery of the rew continent. Men 
attempts to plant settlements there. And indeed, whose expectations of fortune were fixed on trade 
no sober statesman, reckoning the balance of possi- with the gilded East of Cathay and the Indies re- 
bilities, could foresee the future wealth of Alaska — fused to believe that America altogether blocked 
the outpouring of gold and oil, of furs and fish, of gas, them off. As the daring ships probed the long At- 
timber, pulp, and tin, with which it was ultimately lantic coastline, the conviction took hold that 


to enrich the nation. somewhere in the Northwest was a passage from sea 
No more could such a man have guessed at the to sea and onward to the East. 

immense strategic significance of this corner of the In 1610 Hudson’s fragile vessel had nosed into 

North Pacific. True enough, the visionary Tocque- the great bay that was to bear his name; and 

ville had once predicted that the United States in 1776 the British Admiralty Commissioners 

would someday face the Russian Empire in opposi- determined to find the water passage from the 


tion. But to the Americans who noted it, that Pacific to Hudson’s Bay. Twenty thousand pounds 
prophetic observation referred only to the rivalry was held out as a prize for the fortunate discoverer, 
between their system of government and the Czar- and on-its own account the Admiralty sent forth 
ist despatism. No one, of course, conceived that a Captain James Cook to try to trace the western 
shift of interests in the Pacific and a new geography coast of America north of latitude 65°. 

of flight would give this region crucial value at a Cook set off on the voyage from which he was 
moment when the United States was locked in never to return. It took him almost two years to 
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circle the Cape of Good Hope, pass through the 
South Pacific, and, after discovering the Hawaiian 
Islands, to move north to the forbidding coast that 
he was instructed to explore. Looking carefully 
into every likely inlet, he painfully made his way to 
above the Arctic Circle, where he was halted by the 
solid walls of floating ice at latitude 70°. He then 


withdrew to Hawaii to prepare for another venture. 


in the following spring. . 

Cook never. again saw the white Arctic barrier. 
A minor skirmish with the Hawaiian natives cost 
him his life, and the expedition was fotced to go 
back to the North without him in the summer of 
1779. His tired seamen pushed, the two battered 
sloops toward the old goal with no better fortune 
than before, and finally turned back to England. 

Such expeditions had been dispatched in the face 
of the stubborn Spanish claim to all of western 
America. But foreign activity in the area at last 
aroused the Spaniards to the necessity of making 
good the title given them, almost three centuries 
before, by the Papal line of demarcation. In the 
1760s they had taken the first steps toward estab- 
lishing posts on the California coast at San Diego 
and Monterey. In the 1770s their ships had come 
well north of the Columbia River; and in 1788 an 
expedition under Estevan José Martinez had set out 
to clear interlopers off the coast. At Nootka Sound 
(Vancouver Island), in May, 1789, Martinez en- 
countered a group of English traders. Frenchmen 
and Americans were also active in the vicinity, he 
learned. But most serious of all were the signs of 
the steady advance of the Russians. 


2 


Wana the conquistadors and the sca dogs of 
England had led the thrust of European expansion 
westward, the subjects of the Muscovite Czar had 
been moving laboriously eastward across the vast 
dark spaces of Siberia. l 

In the 1580s Yermak Timofeiev, a Cossack flee- 
ing the consequences of his brigandage, pushed 
across the Ural Mountains and defeated the Tartars. 
Some fifty years later,. the Russians had edged 
across the half-empty plains of Siberia to the Pa- 
cific at Okhotsk. Into the nomadic tribes, white 
traders and hunters and an occasional retinue of 
tax collectors insinuated themselves. In the 1720s 
Peter the Great occasionally turned his attention to 
the unexploited empire in the East, and it was he 
who formulated the plans to extend it to America. 
. At this time no one yet knew whether or not 
America was joined to Asia. Vitus Bering, a Dane 
in the service of Peter’s new navy, was directed to 
find out. His actions showed a daring willingness to 
take risks and withal a capacity for attention to 
detail that others sometimes construed as excessive 
caution. Offended pride once led him to give up his 
commission; yet the challenge of his task was to 


frontiers toward the Baltic and Black seas. 


lead him on for seventeen years in the service of 
capricious and unsympathetic masters. . 

His mission was to cover the six thousand miles 
from St. Petersburg to farthest Siberia, taking with 
him the necessary supplies to build his ships at the 
ocean’s edge and then to map the uncharted seas 
beyond. 

He left the Russian capital on his first journey in 
February, 1725; and three and a half years later, 
having built his own ships at the mouth of the 
Kamchatka River, he traced the northern. outlines 
of the eastern Asiatic coast. At latitude 67° north, 
he satisfied himself that America and Asia were not 
connected, and turned back out of fear of the 
threatening ice floes. Returning to St. Petersburg, 
he persuaded the government to sponsor a second 
exploration. He set off again in February, 1734, at 
the head of a far more elaborate expedition. More 
than seven years of strenuous preparation and 
struggle with recalcitrant Czarist officials followed 
before his ships at last set sail from Avacha Bay in 
Siberia in June, 1741. This time his course was 
directly eastward, and before his death on an un- 
known island, he had charted the Aleutians and the 
Gulf of Alaska and made the whole area Russian. 

Nothing happened thereafter for a half century. 
The expense of Bering’s expeditions soured Peter 
the Great’s successors on further Arctic adventures. 
Besides, they were more concerned with the wars in 
Europe, in which they pushed forward Russia’s 
The 
American extremity of the empire was left largely 
to itself. Onto the Aleutians there drifted a motley 
crew of frontiersmen. Siberian merchants, tough- 
living men whose operations extended over two 
continents, from the fairs of the homeland to the 
markets of China, were not slow to estimate the 
fur resources of the new lands. In the van were 
the. hunters, sometimes agents on their own ac- 
count, sometimes acting for the merchants. The 
promyshlenniki, as they were called, left the for- 
ests and took to the sea. In the rude boats they 
built with their own hands they descended on Red 
Indian settlements, seized the women, drove the 
men out to hunt for pelts, and when they were ready, 
made off with the bundled wealth in skins. Now and 
again the outraged Aleuts revolted; then for a time 
red men and white outdid each other in cruel 
massacres, until the superiority of the gun made 
itself felt decisively. 

It was to such masters as these that Alaska had 
been abandoned by the time Cook sailed northward 
from Hawaii. But the English expedition was to 


` alter the fortunes of the Russian outpost. 


Cook’s men, sailing dejectedly homeward, had 
stopped off at Canton. In the Chinese metropolis 
they discovered an amazing market for what they 


` had hitherto little valued — their cargo of furs, sea 


otter and seal, picked up from the promyshlennike 
up north. The fabulous prices tempted the crew.to- 
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return to the frozen waters from which they had šo 
recently escaped. Only naval discipline kept them 
on the course toward England. 

The news, however, spread around the world. It 
drew Captain Gray-in the Columbia to the river that 
.bears the name of his ship, and led him to pioneer 
the American China trade. In Russia it prompted 
ambitious merchants to explore the possibilities of 
establishing a more permanent and more extensive 
occupation of America. Were the territory to be 
exploited efficiently, the new Chinese markets for 
fur promised extravagant returns. 


Three men in particular evolved the plan for its 


exploitation. Had these succeeded, Alaska might 
today be Russian. 

The first of them, Grigori Ivanovich Shelekhov, 
was a merchant, a man of considerable wealth who 
had come east from Russia to Okhotsk in 1776 and 
had there taken up the strenuous life of a fur trader. 
He differed from thè rest of his competitors in the 
driving ambition that left him discontented with 
any but the highest prizes. In a half-dozen years 
he had formed his own company and was ready to 
launch the most hazardous enterprise of his career. 
, His first and immediate design was to plant a 
colony in America that would become the central 
receiving station for the whole fur trade: To this 
end he fitted out a small armada of three ships, and 
in 1783 led it himself to Kodiak Island, taking along 
his wife, Natalia Alexeyevna, the first white woman 
to sail these seas. In a short time a settlement had 
sprung up at Three Saints Bay. But beyond this, 
Shelekhov dreamed of establishing a mammoth 
company, chartered by the Crown, like the British 
East India Company, that would absorb all com- 
petitors and through its monopoly create a personal 
commercial empire. Once the Kodiak colony was 
established on a firm footing, he hastened back to 
St. Petersburg to win acceptance for his scheme in 
the unfamiliar atmosphere of the imperial court. 

The colony he left in the hands of Alexander 
Baranov, a man endowed with every quality con- 
ducive to success but one: he lacked the driving 
will to disregard human factors, to crush his op- 
ponents, to pounce on opportunity. Too often he 
was ready to compromise, to accommodate those 
who needed his aid, to trust his friends. 

Baranov’s life had been a succession of calamities 
until his path crossed that of Shelekhov. Baranov 
too had been a merchant; but dishonest employees 
had plundered his warehouses, careless ones had 
allowed his glass factory to fall to pieces, and a 
rascally partner had made off with his fortune. 
He was at his wit’s end, facing bankruptcy, in 1790 
when Shelekhov. offered him the post of general 


manager of the Kodiak colony. Baranov accepted’ 


his lot, although he hated the distant wastes of the 
East and was ever uncomfortable among the 
rough, tough men— both red and white — who 
were to be his companions for the rest of his life. 


The new manager had no faith in the cold world 
which he now entered; he never shared the dreams 


- of a commercial empire in the Pacific that moved his 


master. But he was a superb administrator. His 
task -was to keep the colony going and to gather 
pelts, and for that he was eminently qualified. . 
Within a few ‘years he had organized the Aleuts 
into a remarkable fur-gathering apparatus capable 
of sending forth in quest of sea otters as many as 
five hundred seagoing baidarkas — indestructible 


three-man craft capable of moving through any 


waters and similar to the smaller kayak of the 
Eskimo. Within ten years Baranov moved the 
headquarters of the company forward to Sitka on: 
the Alaska mainland, and shortly thereafter he was 
able to plant a thriving outpost at Fort Ross in 
California. . 
Meanwhile, in St. Petersburg, Shelekhov was less 
successful in obtaining a company charter. In court 
circles he met endless evasion; there seemed to be no 


‘way of breaking through to a decision. He took . 


seriously each pretext for refusal and wore. himself 
out in the composition of laborious memoranda dem- 
onstrating that his proposal was in the interests of 
the Czar, of the Czar’s subjects, and of the Orthodox 
faith. He died in 1795, having failed to secure-the 
coveted charter. 

Yet, in the Russian capital, Shelekhov had at- 
tained one aim that would ultimately bring his great 
dream within a hair’s breadth of realization. Earlier 
his social ambitions had led him to choose a wife 
from among the country gentry. Now they drove 
him to seek his daughter’s husband among the 
nobility. A year before his death, he had married 
his daughter, Anne Grigorievna, to Nikolai Petro- 
vich Rezanov. 


3 


Rezanov was the scion of a noble family from the 
province of Smolensk. A member of the néw genera- 
tion, brought up under the pervasive influence of 
the ideas of the. French Enlightenment with its 
idealization of Nature, he had become imbued with 
the romance of striving against the wilderness. 
He was a minor official in Catherine the Great’s 
court when he met his future wife and her father; 
and no doubt the old man’s golden visions attracted 


‘him as much as the beauty of the daughter. The 


new son-in-law made Shelekhov’s ambitions his 
own, but in a grander form. 

The company which Rezanov now envisaged 
would be a commercial empire stretching in an im- 
perial semicircle around the entire North Pacific, . 
from the Kamchatka Peninsula across to the Aleu- 
tians, from there to the Alaska coast and down to 
California, with perhaps a base in Hawaii. Perma- 
nent settlements of artisans and husbandmen! would 
make the area self-sufficient, while carefully planned 
exploitation of its fur resources would give its rulers 
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a dominant position in the China trade and a steady 
inflow of gold. Fired by this grandiose vision and 
more skilled than his father-in-law in the ways of 
the Palace, Rezanov was able to thread the mazes 
of the court circles, and finally, at the very end of 
- 1799, he secured the charter that: created the 
Russian-American Company. ` 

When Rezanov left Russia for the North Pacific 
in August, 1803, his hopes seemed well on their way 
to fulfillment. The young Czar, Alexander I, was 
_of the same romantic generation as he was; and 
Rezanov had succeeded in gaining his ear in plead- 
ing the necessity of spreading Russian civilization to 
' this remote corner of the earth. 

And then, who was to stop them? All Europe was 
divided in war. Britain could spare no energies 
from the struggle with France; Napoleon had no 
ambitions here and was anxious to mollify the 
Russians; soon, in fact, he would: meet Alexander at 
Tilsit to divide up the world between them. As for 
the Spaniards, .they were torn by internal dissen- 
sions and could scarcely hold on to what ey 
already had. 

Even the sight of Sitka did not dishearten die 
courtier. Rezanov reached the little settlement in 
1805, shortly after the Russians had beaten off the 
hostile Kolosh Indians. The squalor of the place 
- was overwhelming, for the promyshlenniki and their 

Red Indian cohorts were not in normal times over- 
. fastidious in their way of life, and the reek of decay- 
ing fish and furs being cured always shocked new- 
comers. Hard pressed by recent fighting, the Rus- 
sian settlers had neglected the buildings, which 
were in sad need of repair. Supplies had dwindled 
dangerously, scurvy was spreading, andthe toll of 
deaths had begun to mount. It was soon apparent to 
Rezanov that the colony was doomed. unless fresh 
supplies could be brought it to save it. And ‘those 
supplies could be secured quickly only from the 
Spaniards in California. Knowing that such trade 
was forbidden by Spanish law, he nevertheless re- 
solved to sail south and to make the effort. 

In California he found the mission friars willing 
enough to trade; they sympathized with the plight 
.of the Russians and valued their furs. 
born Spanish commandant of California, Argiiello, 
was more difficult. He was courteous enough to 
Rezanov, treated him with respect, and lavished on 
him the best entertainment that the place afforded. 
But when it came to business, he stubbornly refused 

to wink at a violation of the law. 

But the commandant had a daughter called Dofia 
Concepción. She was a lonely young girl limited in 
this remote outpost both by the rigidities of Spanish 
etiquette and by the absence of companionship. 
The noble young man from faraway St. Petersburg 
soon won her heart, and she was unable to hide her 

` true feeling for long. Cynically, Rezanov, already 
married, seized the opportunity to exploit her 
emotions, in order to convince the father through 


But the stub- , 


the daughter. Panne the long delay on diie he 
pressed his courtship vigorously and successfully. 
He won over Doña Concepción and her parents 
and the local clergy. And as a prospective son-in-~ 
law, he at last secured the coveted permission to 
trade. He returned to his own colony triumphant. 

Now, however, Rezanov discovered that he was 
trapped by his own emotions. Originally he had. 
planned to leave Sitka at once to complete the com- 
mercial arrangements for the company’s future - 
operations. Already his itinerary was marked out; 
but somehow he found no pleasure in the thought of 
setting out to forge links of new trade in Manila, 


_ China, and India. He no longer had any heart for 


that journey. 

Instead, his mind kept wandering back to Cali- 
fornia. He could not forget the lonely girl who 
waited joyously in the mission for his return. 


. Concepción, who was to have been a-mere tool in 


his hands, had now suddenly become the sole object 
of his desires. Brooding in his loneliness, he exam- 
ined his conscience. Was the betrayal he had 
plotted worthy of him? . Did it not make him one 
with the savages about him? Distaste for his callous- 
ness slowly mounted within him as he huddled 
dejectedly in his filthy, insect-infested quarters. 

Then he made up his mind. He would keep this 
promise. Like the heroes of his imagination, he 
would surmount every obstacle, forget all material 
considerations, to save his honor and his love. He 
decided to return immediately to St. Petersburg to 
secure the necessary imperial and ecclesiastical dis- 
pensations that would free him for a new marriage. 

In haste he set out on the long voyage home, im- 
patiently he crossed the sea, and at a forced pace he 
pushed himself across the great wilderness through 
the worst of the Siberian winter. At the back of his 
mind loomed the gloomy realization that the Czar 
and the Church would not readily consent. But he 
downed those disturbing reflections in the single- 
minded fury with which he drove on his animals, 
his men, ‘and himself. 

-At Krasnoyarsk, still a long way from his destina- 
tion, he fell ill. His fevered mind and exhausted 
body proved unequal to their burdens, and early in 
1807 he died. , 

Doña Concepción never saw her lover return. 


Thus Alaska never achieved the imperial destiny . — 


that Shelekhov and Rezanov had dreamed for it. 
Bereft of these two leaders, the company lost its 
driving spirit and sank into a lethargic and un- 
aggressive prosperity. As manager, Baranov had 
no dreams for conquest: His competence was equal 
only to the maintenance from existing fur sales of a 
decent level of dividends to the company stock- 


` holders. 


At that unimaginative level of operations, the 
colony survived under Baranov and his successors., 
Arrangements were made with American merchants 
and British fur companies whereby the strenuous 
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trapping and trading functions were delegated to 
‘others in return for secure annual payments. Sitka 
and its outposts grew comfortable and staid; and 
when, in 1841, it seemed profitable to do so, Fort 
Ross in California was sold to John Sutter, the 
Swiss entrepreneur who was to achieve fame within 
the decade by his discovery of gold. 

By this time too the Czars had lost interest. 
Alexander himself had long before diverted his 
interests to Europe, where he labored first in col- 
laboration with Napoleon and then for the destruc- 
tion of the French Empire. After Waterloo, he 
again thought briefly of his American possession. 
Absorbéd by his mystical scheme of a Holy Alliance, 
Alexander intended to establish over the whole 
_ earth the reactionary peace of which he had become 
the prime mover ever since he had turned against 
Napoleon. For a while he imagined that he could 
sterilize the source of republican infection in the 
Western Hemisphere and thus keep Europe safe 
from liberalism and democracy. He labored to 
keep the revolting colonies of Spain in the hands of 
the Bourbons; and a pretentious ukase closed the 
Northwest to all but the Russians. But the Monroe 
Doctrine and the hostility of Great Britain punc- 
tured those pretensions, and thereafter Alaska 
became only the outermost extremity of Russia’s 
vast Siberian holdings. 

This peaceable stalemate in the North Pacific 
might have persisted indefinitely. No vital concerns 
were involved, and Russian sovereignty over these 
empty wastes seemed likely to go on undisturbed. 
Then, at midcentury, the repercussions of the 
momentous collapse of two ancient empires caused a 
new upheaval in Alaska. 
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do heyday of the Ottomans and the Manchus was - 


now approaching its finish. Their long hegemony 
over a quarter of the earth’s surface was ending. 
Weakened from within, neither was capable of main- 
taining itself against the mounting forces of assault 
' from without. In eastern Europe and in eastern 
Asia, the ambitious states of the West were arraying 
themselves for the struggle to snatch up the pieces 
that would be left by the ultimate dismemberment 
of China and Turkey. And in both areas Britain 
and Russia were the great rivals in the conflict that 
was to follow. 

For more than a century the Czars had directed 
their energies in a drive toward the Balkans and the 
Black Sea. 
nople were a threat to the British. Were they 
to secure access to the Mediterranean, England’s 
supremacy in’ this part of the world would be 
challenged. For almost forty years after Waterloo 
a series of parries and thrusts had occupied the 
statesmen of the two nations; and in 1854 the 
Crimean War had brought the issue into the open. 


Now their advances-toward Constanti- - 


Russia’s defeat in this war led to'a time of reckon- 
ing. The massive incompetence of the Czarist ad- 
ministration called for a succession of internal re- 
forms, and military failure called for a reassessment 
of the strategic situation. On the first score the 


- government was attracted by the liberal economic 
policies that had succeeded so remarkably in Brit- 


ain. To some Russians in the court such monopo- 
listic companies as the Russian-American were 
relics of the past to be eliminated as quickly as 
possible. And strategically Alaska was in an exposed 
position, difficult to defend. During the war English 
sea power had dominated the Pacific. In any future 
conflict the British Navy could hardly be prevented 
from taking Alaska at will. Thus, in the 1850s, 
the question was increasingly debated in St. Peters- 
burg whether the American territory was worth 
keeping at all. 

If it was to be held, it certainly needed strength- 
ening; and the necessary resources could more 


profitably be expended elsewhere, argued Nikolai 


Muraviév, governor general of eastern Siberia since 
1847. Muraviév-had watched British expansion in 
southern China with envy, and had himself begun to 
encroach on Manchu territory with a series of bases 
in the Amur river valley. Why should his country’s 
men and materials be diverted to the worthless. 
spaces of North America, from which came only 
miserable bundles of fur, when they could be used 


to exploit the immense wealth of Korea and Man- 


churia and ultimately of all northern China? Mura- 
viév’s arguments seemed unanswerable. At some 
time before 1860 the Czar decided Alaska might be 
sold to any power but England. 

The events of the next five years made the 
Americans desirable purchasers from the Russian 
point of view. The Czar had no love for the western 
republic, nor any desire to strengthen or extend it. 
But Anglo-American tensions during the Civil War 
and the unsettled problems that continued to trou- - 
ble the relations of Washington with London con- 
vinced him that the transfer of Alaska to the United 
States would weaken England or at least create an 
additional source of dissension. In 1865 the Russian 
government had signified its willingness to sell 
Alaska to the United States. 

It was by no means certain, however, that the 
United States was willing to buy. Earlier sugges- 
tions looking toward the acquisition of this north- 
ernmost region of the continent had evoked no en- 
thusiasm in Washington. Many Americans saw no 


- necessity for further expansion while great areas of 


the country were still unsettled; and those who did 
thought that the proper direction of our growth was 


‘southeastward toward Cuba and the Caribbean. 


To almost everyone, Alaska seemed ON to bė a 
useless encumbrance.” 

Only one statesman, nursing stale diame as his 
career drew to a close, was convinced that Alaska 
was destined to be American. - ' 
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William H. Seward had also been marked for 
assassination when Booth’s bullet put an end to 
Lincoln’s life; for the mad conspiracy had been 
directed at the Secretary of State as well as at the 
President. But Seward, wounded, had lived, while 
Lincoln died. > 

At the war’s‘end, Seward was almost ‘sixty-five 
and knew his active political career had not much 
further to go. He had largely put aside his personal 
ambitions. The presidency, for which he felt he was 
far better qualified than Lincoln, was now beyond 
his grasp; new and younger politicians were crowd- 
ing onto the scene and would give but small regard 
to his earlier achievements. In the conflict between 
President Johnson and the Radical Republicans, 
principle led him to side with the Chief Executive 
—and that had cost him considerable public and 
party popularity. He would serve out his term as 
Secretary of State until 1869 and then retire. 

Yet Seward longed to leave behind him some en- 
during accomplishment that would fulfill the prom- 
ise of his youthful career. As governor of New 
York for four years he had built up a following of 
admirers. In the Senate in the 1850s, he had been 
pre-eminently the spokesman for the moderate 
antislavery sentiment of the North. His doctrine 
of the higher law had set moral principle above 
the Constitution and had provided slogans for a 
whole generation, until the brighter figure of Lin- 
.coln had eclipsed him. Now Seward was most 
eager, before his term of public service closed, to 
redeem himself by furthering the national interest 
in some monumental fashion. 

Back in the 1840s Seward and most other Ameri- 
cans had believed it was their country’s manifest 
destiny to occupy the whole continent. The ad- 
vantages of their system of government and social 
order were so clear, they thought, that people every- 
where would rush to adopt them once the opportu- 
nity was presented them. Indeed, it was only the 
obstruction of corrupt and undemocratic govern- 
ments that prevented them from doing so. When 
the opportunity presented itself, the United States 
would brush aside those regimes, and the people 
would voluntanly adhere to the Union. In due 
course the whole continent would become the 
United States of America. 

After 1846 the doctrine of “manifest destiny” 
seemed to Seward to have become entangled in the 
slaveholders’ conspiracy to extend the area of 
servitude southward. Now that that danger had 


been averted, it was once more possible to extend. 


the boundaries of the country outward in the inter- 
ests of human liberty. The power of Spain was 
deteriorating and would not persist for long in the 
Western Hemisphere. The French had withdrawn 
from Mexico. Only the British and the Russians 
remained. 

The English would: be a problem, the Secretary of 


State knew. There was no likelihood that they 
would voluntarily: relinquish their hold on Canada 
or on-Central America, and powerful forces in the 
United States were interested in maintaining the 
peace that had prevailed since the establishment. of 


_ the Oregon boundary in 1846. 


Yet Seward was convinced that the day would 
come when we would move north. In 1861 he had 
been willing to provoke war with England and Spain 
in the rash hope that the shock treatment of trouble 
abroad would draw the seceded states back into the 
Union and, perhaps, add Canada to it as well. 
After 1865, when it was no longer necessary to keep 
England neutral, the day of reckoning seemed 
closer than ever. 

For Seward, the acquisition of Alaska would 
eliminate one more alien power from the continent, 
it would extend American holdings, and it would 
threaten Canada from the north.. Alaska was worth 
buying because it would open the way to expansion 
over the whole continent. 

When the Russian ambassador returned from a 
visit to St. Petersburg in the early spring of 1867, 
the Secretary of State leaped at his suggestion that 
a sale might be made. The terms were quickly 
agreed upon, and the next year the ratification of 
the purchase was pushed through an apathetic 
Senate and a dubious House. The utmost political 
pressure and personal cajolery were necessary to get 
Congress to agree to the consummation of “Sew- 
ard’s folly.” 

‘Seward himself retired, and the new territory 
attracted little public attention thereafter. Even 
later, when discoveries of gold and iron more than 
repaid the cost of $7,200,000, Alaska excited only 
momentary interest among Americans, and then 
receded from their consciousness, taken for granted. 

Yet, had this opportunity been passed up, the 
Russians might never have been dislodged. By the 
end of the century the whole situation had changed. 
The discovery of gold and other mineral resources 
suddenly gave the territory a new and unexpected 
value. Furthermore, the Czar was now acquiring 
the means to defend it. For the construction of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad, which was completed at 
the turn of the century, narrowed the distance be- 
tween St. Petersburg and the Pacific, and allowed 
the Russians to establish naval bases at Port Arthur 
and Vladivostok, which soon became important 
centers of power in the area. Not many years after 
1867, the Russians might have been far from willing 
to give up Alaska. 

In that event, the bases that today flank the 
northern ocean would not be American, point- 
ing toward Asia,. but Russian, pointing toward 
the United States. If our citizens, in the air age, © 
still feel that distance from the potential enemy 
gives some security to their national borders, it is in 
no small measure due to Mr. Seward’s bargain. 
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S t el ch e n Edward Steichen’s exhibit of photography, “The Family of Man,” comprising 

more than five hundred pictures drawn from sixty-eight countries; opened at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York City on January 26 and will run through May 8. Readers who have seen 
it as well as those who have not will find interest in this evaluation of its scope and arrangement by PHOEBE 
Lou Apams. Miss Adams has been a member of the editorial staff of the Atlantic for the past decade. 


THROUGH A LENS DARKLY 
by PHOEBE LOU ADAMS 


which the Museum of Modern Art in New 

York hands out these days to visitors is headed 
“THE FAMILY OF MAN — an exhibition of 
creative photography, dedicated to the dignity of 
man, with examples from 68 countries, conceived 
and executed by Edward Steichen, assisted by 
Wayne Miller; installation designed by Paul Ru- 
dolf,” and contains a prologue by Carl Sandburg 
at his most runic: — 


Th announcement, shaped like a galley proof, 


There is only one man in the world 
and his name is All Men. 
There is only one woman in the world 
and her name is All Women. 
There is only one child in the world 
and the child’s name is All Children. 


The.dignity of man has survived so many prat- 
falls in the past that it’s probably in small danger 
from the dedication of Mr. Steichen and his col- 
leagues, but the nature of their efforts to bolster 
what they must suspect is a losing cause reveals 
that All Men, All Women, and All Children 
haven’t moved a step beyond the Stone Age. The 
photographs on display are as fine as skill and good 
cameras can make them. The technique is-of the 
twentieth century. The show itself is arranged as 
a piece of sympathetic magic. .. 

The first step is to establish that mankind is all 
one, which is accomplished by sorting the photo- 
graphs into groups, each of which shows people of 
varied races and nationalities doing approximately 
the same thing. The method limits subject matter 
to the simplest kinds of activity, and the purpose 
precludes the appearance of any rebels or doubters. 
Jf mankind is to be all one, it can’t be shown gallop- 
ing off in all directions. The next step is to prove 
that mankind is all good. Deliberate evil has been 
carefully excluded; there are dead men, but no 
murderers. 

With these points established by Mr. Steichen’s 
editing, the composite effigy of the human race is 
ready to. be saved. Virtuous, patient, affectionate, 
pious, and hard-working, it goes about its affairs, 


endures the threat of extinction, and emerges in a 
Utopia populated by happy children. Evidently 
Mr. Steichen, like the Ice Age hunter who drew deer 
on cave walls to entice herds into his territory, 
hopes that events will follow the picture pattern. 
Presumably the powers the display is designed 
to propitiate, whatever they are, are unimaginative 
and even a trifle myopic, with a weakness for the 
obvious example, the facile tear, and the literal 
meaning. The style of the exhibition as a whole is 
Life’s reportorial style, unrelieved by the explo- 
sions of fantasy and experiment that enliven that 
magazine. Mr. Steichen’s choice is the surface of 
things, reproduced as clearly as possible with a nice 
moderate respectable gloss. He tolerates a bit of 
odd perspective (photographers will lean out of 
windows occasionally, it seems) but no nonsense 
with symbolism, distortion, combined images, or 
anything else that might suggest an individual 


point of view behind the camera. Creative seems 


not quite the right term for this style. Transferred 
to writing, for instance, it would put a news re- 
porter in the same line of business as a novelist. 
The exhibition opens on the museum stairway 
with a close-up of a Congo tribesman alongside one 
of a stone head from “Art m the Ice Age.” These 
are surrounded by a scatter of figures from cave 
paintings copied directly on the wall in red paint, 
which implies that Mr. Steichen is quite conscious 
of his role as warlock. The landing outside the 


‘gallery proper offers a large, beautiful seascape, a 


pregnant nude carefully lighted to exaggerate the 
resemblance to a primitive fertility image, and 
quotations from the Egyptian Legend of Creation, 
Laotse, and Genesis, having to do with the begin- 
nings of the world. 

All this text is rather surprising, since pictures 
are generally expected to speak for themselves, but 
the designers of “The Family of Man” leave no 
loopholes for random error. Each section of the 
show has its appropriate quotation, like incanta- 
tions accompanying a ritual. Nobody can misun- 
derstand a bevy of couples rolling in grass, hay, - 
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sheets, and sand dunes when these pictures are rein- ` 
e © > and bs 


s6 


forced: by the prose of James Joyce. 
then he asked me would I yes . . . and first I-put 
my arms around him yes and drew him down to 


me so he could feel my breasts all perfume yes and - 


his heart was, going like mad and, yes I said yes I 
will yes” 

There are only about half as many photographs 
of weddings as of courtships. They’re-considerably 
less active, too. 

It’s no surprise to find that the next stop is 

motherhood, although the white gauze pavilion 
suspended from the ceiling ‘to enclose this depart- 
ment 1s downright unforeseeable on the museum’s 
normally austere premises. In this maternal corner, 
handsome not-too-pregnant girls recline among 
potted geraniums, in doorframes, and with kittens. 
There are a few restrained shots of parturition, 
including one of an Eskimo woman who appears to 
be bird-watching, and a yelling baby held up by the 
heels. Then come three shots of nursing mothers, 
_ very décolleté, with a line from Euripides, ` ‘And 
shall not loveliness be loved forever.” 
- The inevitable baby- show is followed by pictures 
of children’s games, including a delightful sequence 
by Ruth Orkin of three kids playing cards with 
much giggling and argument. Mothers with chil- 
dren are labeled “She is a tree of life to them.” 
Then come frightened children with six out of thir- 
teen poses possibly play-acting on the part of the 
subjects, and fathers with children. There are no 
Oedipal shadows in this sharply focused world, and 
a chant from the Kwakiutl Indian proves it: — 


When I am a man, then I shall be a hunter, 

When ÍI am a man, then Í shall be a harpooneer [ste], 
When I am a man, then I shall be a canoe-builder, 
When I am a man, then I shall be a carpenter, 
When I am a man, then I shall be an artisan, 

O Father! ya ha ha ha. 


There’s no doubt that the exhibit proves the 
unity of. mankind when it gets to family group 
portraits. A posed family photograph looks ex- 
actly the same whether it’s African, Asian, or 
European. The dog may be fat or thin, but the peo- 
ple have identical expressions ‘of slightly appre- 
hensive satisfaction. 
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Wires the family established as a happy, if slightly 
camera-shy unit, All Men and All Women can go to 
work. They do. It’s positively exhausting to see 
the orgy of planting, reaping, chopping, digging, 
sewing, bomb-making, fishing, building up, tearing 
down, cooking, weeding, sheepherding, mining, 
welding, scrubbing, and small parts assembling 
that takes place on the museum walls. All Men 
manages to stop for a drink of water and All 
Women sits momentarily on the sidewalk to rum- 
. mage through a trash box. This picture, by Doro- 


thea Lange, is one of the few really comic pieces in 
the collection. In general, though, nobody loafs 
on the job. Nobody makes rugs or fine cabinet- 
work, or carves ladles out of whalebone. The 
exhibit takes no account anywhere of those occu- 
pations that border on the arts. 

Things quiet down with schooling, a field where 
there seem to be neither recalcitrant pupils nor 
querulous parents, but Nat Farbman’s picture of a 
Bechuanaland bard and his laughing audience is 
lively, great fun and, like all Farbman’s work, 
beautiful to look at. There is also in this section a 
not unpredictable portrait of Dr. Einstein. 

The exhibition now spirals into a large room 
where it is impossible to decide on the order in 
which things are to be viewed.. Music gets short 
shrift, and the determination to cover the globe 
seems to have lapsed. Singing is represented as a 
pastoral, amateur diversion. Dancing fares better 
-—— more space and a particularly striking shot of 
laughing, black-robed women photographed in 
French West Africa by Eric Schwab. There is no 
attempt to indicate that practice or intelligence 
may underlie music or dancing. , 

Eating and drinking, by comparison, fare very 
well and at much greater length.. Werner Bischof 
provides a finely balanced, expressive picture of 
Hungarians arguing over a bottle-ridden table; 
there’s a cross-section of Frenchmen at their food, 
by Henri Cartier-Bresson, Brassai, and Hans Schrei- 
ner. The vacant or ambiguous faces common in 
other sections of the exhibit are not to be seen. here. 
These subjects really have their hearts in their 
occupation. 

Having: dealt with the practical side of human 
life, the show moves on to more spiritual levels. 
There are several funeral scenes and a couple of 
romantically disheveled graveyards; death is a 
subject confined to easily comprehensible western 
custom. No firecrackers or towers of silence. There 
are, pellmell, loneliness, sympathy, hope, and faith. 
The photographs representing loneliness are ex- 
ceptionally good. One by Louis Clyde Stoumen of 
a little Negro girl moping on a beach which has 
the long-drawn perspective of nightmare is really 
haunting. The shoulder-patting gesture is repéated 
so often to express sympathy that it loses all mean- 
ing, and photographs that are first-class in them- 
selves become faintly comic. Hope, or perhaps 
more accurately aspiration, juxtaposes a portrait 
of Toscanini (hung too high) and a photograph of 
a cute small child poking at piano keys. Faith is an 
assortment of dignified religious ceremonies. There 
is no hint of fanaticism or disagreement. 

In the needless apprehension that some specta- 
tors may still be unaware of the point of the exhi- 
bition, Mr. Steichen now indulges in a bit of prac- 
tical theater. Beside Bertrand Russell’s sourly sen- 
sible statement that “authorities are unanimous 
in saying a war with hydrogen bombs is quite likely 
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E-CH RIS COLUMBUS made October 12 
<¢ famous, North American Indians were 
hooking halibut with that crude gadget 
labeled (A). Later; our Pacific Northwest 
Indians improved it (not, however, from the 
halibut’s viewpoint) by curving it (B). - 
Which led to today’s efficient, machine-made 


halibut hook (C). 
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; THIS ISHAR D ON HALIBUT but it helps make things 


easy on the people who read the article on 
“Fishery? in World Book Encyclopedia. These 
pages are lively, interesting, informative, 
largely because the man most responsible for 
them is a four-way expert: (1) he owns a 
Pacific Coast purse seining vessel, (2) he’s an 
expert on fishing of all kinds, (3) he’s no | 
amateur as a writer, and (4) he does excellent 
pen-and-ink drawings. All of which | 
contributed to World Book’s story of “Fishery.” 


Sages! A 






Accurate, informative, colorful: no wonder 
more people buy World Book than any 
other encyclopedia, 


WORLD BOOK encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Sas 


Also publishers of Childcraft, America’s famous child development plan 
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‘to put an end to the human racé” are a group of ` 


heads, Mexican, American, Italian, Japanese, Ne- 
gro, Indochinese, Austrian, and Polish, surround- 
ing a rather smoky mirror. Any unwary spectator 
will find himself right in the picture gallery. If that 
doesn’t make him hear the rattle of bones and the 
chuckle spread from ear to ear, he’s Just a mean old 
individualist. 

still groggy with the shock of self-recognition, the 
spectator is hustled before a large color photograph 
of a hydrogen, bomb explosion located, quite prop- 
erly for a ritual mystery, in a small dark alcove. 
Unfortunately for the climactic effect, this explo- 
sion looks like any other splash of orange fire, not 
as stimulating as a good Fourth of July display 

perhaps, but a handsome thing in its ‘way. 
Encouragement is provided around the corner by. 


a study of the United Nations in action, and con- 
solation by lyrical pictures of romping children and 
sunlit seas intended to suggest that disaster is not 
inevitable. There’s a possibility that they indi- 
cate a spiritual rebirth as well. Either way, man- 
kind is back in the second grade and enjoying every 
minute of it. 

This is the end of the ritual. Humanity has sur- 
vived the symbolic ordeal-and can continue safely 
on the old road. If Mr. Steichen’s well-intentioned 
spell doesn’t work, it can only be because he has 
been so intent on the physical similarities that unite 
“The Family of Man” that he has neglected to 
conjure the intangible beliefs and preferences that 
divide men into countries and parties and clans. 
And he has utterly forgotten that a family quarrel 
can-be as fierce as any ‘other kind. l 


THE GREEK DRAMA IN TRANSLATION 
by GERALD WEALES 


AGAMEMNON, proud in life, 

Was murdered by a jealous wife. 
And all the chorus thought to say 
Was, Woe! O woe! and well-a-day! 


Sirrah, what hapt? Orestes cried, 

And plunged a broadsword through the side 
Of Clytemnestra; left her faint, 

Ignored her nineteenth century plaint. 


Medea slew her children all. 

She cut them up in pieces small. 

Then. cocked her ear, What sayest thou? 
And Jason asked, Why slayest thou? — 


. Prometheus, bright fire-giver, — 
Suffered horrors with his liver. 
When his transgressions had been found, 
ee He said to Zeus, Well, I’ll be bound. 


Theseus, in aggravation, 
mee Stilled his sweet son’s supplication, 
Cedars Seo Killed him off with father’s curse. 
ee i The sword’s less deadly than the verse. 


I pour out a rich libation, 
Damning each in its translation. 
Yet public domain still holds sway. 
O woe! O woe! O well-a-day! 


Reading, Owning, ‘and Using Books 
Is Part of the Life of Civilized Man 


The only complete 
guide to the coun- 
tries of the sun 


3,500 years of war- 
fare interpreted by 

the most brilliant 
military analyst of 
our time. 





THE: STANDARD GUIDE TO 
MEXICO and the CARIBBEAN 


1954-55 Edition 


by Lawrence and Sylvia Martin 


A MILITARY HISTORY OF 
THE WESTERN WORLD: 


Vol. 1 -~ From the Earliest Times to the Battle of Lepanto 


Vol. 2 — From the Defeat of the Spanish- Armada, 1588, to H 
Battle of Waterloo, 1815 i 


by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, C.B., C:B.E., D.S.O. 


Taking the whole panorama of the Western past as background, th 
superb work traces the impact of wars and decisive bartles on the ri 
and fall of cultures and on the patterns of human organization. Writte 
in a prose which is Churchillian in its power and narrative sweep, 
` carries the reader through thirty-five centuries of recorded warfare wit 
scrupulous historical accuracy and the excitement of a great novel. 


Volume 1, available now. Volume 2, to be published in May. 
Indexed, illustrated with maps and battle diagrams, each $6.0 


_ The basic and standard volume in its field. Thousands of travelers used. 
it in its first season and recommended it with enthusiasm. Besides the 
latest changes in travel services and rates, it includes complete, up-to- 
date information about hotels, restaurants, shops, and other essentials, 
a-new section on the Bahamas, and much new information on off-the-. 


beateni-path vacations. 
“As a travel-book editor, I know a good guide book when I see one, and this is a 
— Richard Joseph, Esquire. 


beaut.” 


Illustrated with maps, $4.95- 


ee 


A brilliantly controversial look at a pressing national problem 


CLEAR CHAN NELS: Television and the American People 


by Max Wylie 


and baseball... TV and juvenile delinquency 
.«.» TV and reading habits . . . TV, cigarettes, 
and lung cancer... ‘‘perceptive and acute... a 
body of information essential to understanding... 
fascinating chapter on TV and Public Health... 
shrewd criticism and advice... hits home.” —. 


Charles A. Stepmann, The New York Times. 
Illustrated with photographs, $4.75 


An ounce of television appears to provoke a 
pound of criticism. There is plenty of sound 
and fury in the controversy, but Max Wylie 
has had the happy thought of adding some 
Sense to the uproar. Frankly irked by the in- 
complete thinking and unproved charges of 
TV's detractors, he probes such areas as TV 





An exciting first-hand account of the war you never see 


WAR OF WITS: The Anatomy of Espionage and ia 


by Ladislas Farago 


This timely and provocative book presents a dents taken from actual intelligence operations. 


clear, factual over-all picture of intelligence 
and its allied subjects — counter-intelligence, 
espionage, sabotage, and propaganda. The 
author, active in intelligence work for the past 
twenty years, illustrates his points with inci- 


“Mr. Farago is a capable professional journalist 
... well-equipped to write this intelligent, delib- 
erately non-sensational book." — Clifton Fadiman, 
Boox-or-rae-Monts Crus News. TE S 
. Illustrated with photographs, $5.00 ~~ | 





At all bookstores 
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Perec back on it, a picnic gone wrong is about 
the most rueful experience in the so-called world 
of pleasure. For this, one must blame the caprice 
of nature but even more that stubborn optimism 
which settles on those who are determined to picnic. 
The food can be ordered, guests invited, site chosen, 
husband placated, days in advance, but the one 
thing you cannot order is the weather. If a north- 
easter sets in, you call things off; it is the lowering, 
overcast day that leads you astray. 

I have known some mighty fine picnics and more 
_that weren’t, but the most humiliating I can 
remember was an expedition from our suburb in 
New Jersey to Bronx Park in May, 1910. It was 
organized by my Aunt Hattie as a birthday party 
for my cousin Katharine and six of her classmates; 
the girls were a little older than I -- I was twelve — 
and I knew I had been included because I wouldn't 
take liberties and might be a help. 

We got off to an ominous start. It looked like 
rain but nothing could daunt Aunt Hattie’s op- 
timism, and so the nine of us gathered punctually at 
the railroad station, where I was put in charge of 
the wicker lunch basket. I was too inexperienced to 
realize that you never carry a picnic basket by its 
handle; and as I followed the girls up into the day 
coach I. tripped on the top step, lurched forward 
into the car and out into the aisle, and under the 
seats poured the hard-boiled eggs, the chicken and 
jam sandwiches, the pickles and cupcakes — some 


wrapped, some not. I had barely retrieved our- 


cindery repast by, the time we reached N ewark, and 
by then it was raining. 

Rain streaked the windows all the way into New 
York and all the long way uptown on the Elevated. 
“Rain before seven, clear before. eleven,” said 
someone cheerily. (But what about after eleven?) 
When we reached ‘the Bronx Zoo it was still-raining 
hard, which meant that we had to run from cover 


T4 


Perpa telit 


Bookshelf 


‘to cover. I was now carrying the lunch basket in 


both arms, and my first chance to set it down was 
in the monkey house. This, of course, was in the 
days when the intimacy between animal and specta- 
tor was more sensitive than Dr. Fairfield Osborn 
now permits. Rain will do wonders for the esprit 
de corps of a monkey house, and there they were 
frisking, flea-picking, and fondling in an atmosphere 
of undiluted monkey. 

The rain never let up, so at one o’clock I was 
sent out to find a cave, some sheltered spot where 
we could breathe and eat our lunch. Had we 
thought to ask the Director, he might have pro- 
vided us with an empty cage, but this idea never ` 
occurred. Instead I found a dank opening in the 


’ rocks where, if you sat on your raincoat, it wasn’t 


quite as wet as sitting in the open. We ate in silence 
punctured by the steady drip. 

After lunch — still with that darn wicker basket- 
— we made a dash for the next house, which hap- 


‘pened to contain the larger mammals — elephants, 


hippos, and the rhinoceros. They, too, it appeared, 
had eaten, and now they were digesting, copiously. 
This was a lesson in anatomy not to be missed. 
“Come, girls,” said Aunt Hattie, “let’s move on.” 
And we did, out into the wet. We saw the snakes, 
the birds of Oriental plumage, and the big cats — 
and at 3.30, thank the Lord, we started for home! 
It was still raining. 

In my book, I think I shall speak of other picnics 
in which the unpredictable occurred: the Oxford 
picnic on the banks of the Isis where, in the circle 
of English friends, I had my wind knocked out by a 
sharp blow to the solar plexus delivered by my 
intended because I had triflingly’ removed a ciga- 
rette from her lips; the Sedgwick family picnic on 
Crane’s Beach where the men at the four corners 
of the beach blanket, armed with relays of cigars, 
were, just able to keep the mosquitoes out of the 
food; and that happy expedition to remote Plum 
Island where I locked the keys inside the car and 
spent the rest of the daylight trying to fish them out ` 
with a twisted wire coat hanger. You don’t have 
to depend on rain. . 


The world of elegance 


Ludwig Bemelmans is, I suspect, the mon con- 
sistently underestimated entertainer in American 
letters. In his style he reminds me of Max Beer- 
bohm: precise, urbane, witty, as much to be enjoyed - 
for his power of implication as for what he says. 


‘I can think of no other contemporary who can ` 
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Storm — 
Jameson 


THE HIDDEN 
RIVER 


The author of The Green 
Man, who stands high 
among contemporary 
novelists, tells the mov- 
ing and highly dramatic 
story of an ancient 
French family caught in 
a tragic conflict of loyal- 
ties. A Dual Book-of-the- 
Month Club Selection. 





J.B. 
Priestley 
THE OTHER 

' PLACE 
“Nine fascinating and 
unusual stories by one of 


Britain’s most distin- 


ing with supernatural | 


forces at work in the 
lives of ordinary people 
... They are fine enter- 
tainment:” 

isis ed Inquirer 
$3. 00 
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. POLITICS 
IN AMERICA 


By the author of 


The American Character 


“By all odds the liveliest, 
the most provocative, and 
the most curiously in- 


formed study of the cur- . # 


rent political situation 
which we have.”—HENRY 


©Lloyd Wegner ¿ 


Pratt at aaan nata t 


Halling an 


ROUGH WINDS 
OF MAY 


This novel of a young 
girl venturing from the 
shelter of home into Lon- 
don’s Bohemia will hap- 
pily remind many of The 
Constant Nymph — and 
introduce a genuine lit- 


erary discovery, already. 


hailed by such writers 
as Kay Boyle, Pamela 
Frankau, and A. .B. 
Guthrie, Jr.  . $3.95 
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STEELE COMMAGER. $5.00, 
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At all bookstores *- HARPER & BROTHERS 


















| The Human 


Career 


A PHILOSOPHY OF 


SELF-TRANSCENDENCE 


By. ROBERT 
ULICH 


. James Bryant Conant 
Professor of Education, 
Harvard University 


A noted teacher’s state- 
ment of belief in our ca- 
pacities for personal 
growth and human bet- 
terment. “A magnum 
opus, a great and rare 
piece of work.” 

—WM. ERNEST HOCKING. 






Martini 


“A fascinating book ... « 


entrancing reading. If 
. you have any affection 
for animals, or even the 
human young, you will 
enjoy it.’’—STERLING ~ 
NORTH. Superbly illus- ! 

trated. 





@New York Zoological Society 
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l ‘match ‘his gusto in describing the delights of food 


and wine, flowers and servants, women and archi- - 
tecture; and certainly there are few satirists who. 


' have impaled more neatly the ostentatious in New 
York, the vulgar in Hollywood. Why, then, is 
he taken so lightly? Because he calls himself “the 
confirmed. lover of life and professor of happiness”? 
Because his titles — Dirty Eddie; I Love You, I 
Love You, I Love You; Now I Lay Me Down To 
Sleep — sound frivolous? It is time we realized that 
he is as nice a gift as Austria has bestowed upon us 
in a long while. | 

‘To the One I Love the Best (Viking, $3.75) is 
_ the story of his friendship with Sir Charles and 
Lady: Mend] (Elsie de Wolfe) and by its nature is 
more affectionate and less bizarre than his love 
affair with the Hotel Splendide. The book begins in 
the mid-forties in Hollywood, where Bemelmans 
was writing and painting in a little shack at the 
beach in Topango which he had rented for $40 a 
„~ month. Lady Mendl invited him to a cocktail party, 
and with her instant recognition found him won- 
derfully companionable. Shortly he was urged to 
move in,-and so he did, as a kind of adopted son; 
their temperaments rejoiced in each other, and he 
stayed on with her until the war ended, when, with 
-the Liberation, he accompanied her back to France 
and to her exquisite little house in Versailles. 

' “She weighed about ninety pounds without her 
jewels,” he writes, “and when I met her she was 
ninety years old.” But actually she was timeless, 
‘with a beauty that comes with sapience, valiant, 
artistic, and incredibly vital. The portraits Bemel- 
mans has drawn of herself and Sir Charles are 
rounded, vivacious, and endearing; and against them 
as in counterpoint are set the caricatures of some 
of Hollywood’s phantoms whom Lady Mendl had 
` constantly to oppose — The Empty Stomach, Mr. 
Halvah, and Mrs. Munchin to mention three. One 
is always tempted. to quote Bemelmans, but this is 


unfair; the mosaic is destroyed if unpieced. Better 


to recall the affectionate scenes — Sir Charles in 
his custom-made, long English underwear; the 
gloom when “Mother” has been rushed to the 
hospital; the death of Blue Blue, the poodle; the 
outrageous Russian. party; the boredom at San 
` Simeon; the motor accident when the red pepper 
got in Bemelmans’s eyes — who else but Toulouse- 
Lautrec could have painted this way? 


. Aloneness . 


The most persistent instrument of torture in 
America today is a slip of paper: those white scraps 


on which a wife lists the nagging chores she must’: 


not forget in the care of her children, husband) 
pets, and mechanical servants — electric fuses, 
vacuum cleaners, dishwashers, refrigerators —- who 
can so easily get out of hand. “Mothers and house- 


wives,” writes Anne Morrow Lindbergh, “are . 


the only workers who do not have regular time off. 


They are the great vacationless class. . . . Wom- 
an’s life today is tending more and more toward 
the state William James describes so well in the 
German word, Zerrissenheit — torn-to-pieces-hood.” 
The world, says Mrs. Lindbergh, does not under- 
stand in either man or woman the need to be alone, 
and it is in affirmation of this need that she has 
written her lucid, self-searching, and lovely essays, 
Gift from the Sea (Pantheon, $2.75). 

To release her words Mrs. Lindbergh, who is the 
mother of five children and the wife of a busy man, 
found a retreat for herself in a small beach house on 


„a warm remote island. For two weeks no telephones, 
‘no distractions, no invasions. She had gone there, 


she tells us, “to think out my own particular pat- 
tern of living, my own individual balance of life, 
work, and human relationships.” The sea, the sand, 
and the quiet were conducive, and the shells which 
she found and brought back to her writing table 
became symbols and stimulants of the truths she ' 
was striving for. Her tonic was to be alone: “For 
a full day and two nights I have been alone. I lay 


' on the beach under the stars at night alone. I made 


my breakfast alone. Alone I watched the gulls at 
the end of the pier, dip and wheel and dive for the 
scraps I threw them. A morning’s work at my desk, 
and then, a late picnic lunch alone on the beach. 
And it seemed to me, separated from my own 
species, that I was nearer to others. . . .” 

I give these fragments to remind others of the 
purity and compression of Mrs. Lindbergh’s prose. 
An electric current of identification runs through 
her’ words here as it did in North to the Orient; 
she makes us share in her experiences and she makes 
us the better for her aspirations, which stir respon- 
sive chords. In -this calm slender book there are 
solace for the distracted and a fresh stressing of 
those simple verities without-which existence would 
be unendurable. 


A novel of Galway 


Whenever I read a new novel of Walter Mack- 
en’s, my thoughts go back to the first time I saw 
the Irish Players in The White-Headed Boy. The 
book, like the play, lays hold in a twinkling, and 
these unadorned people, these simple villagers, 
will swiftly reveal to you the strong humor, the 
passion and tenderness of Irish life. Sunset on the 
Window-panes (St. Martin’s Press, $3.50) is a 


. contemporary story of the village of Boola in West 


Ireland. The driving force in the place is the black- 
haired, turbulent Bart O’Breen. Bart has been 
expelled from college; he has the strength and rebel- 
liousness to unfit him for any drudgery. He has a 
way with the girls and a quick and challenging wit. 

The story is the story of Bart’s doings and of 
the mark he leaves on those who love him: on 
Breeda who is blinded because of their scuffle on 
the cliff, on Sheila whom he dances off her feet, and 
on gentle Joseph, his half-brother, who tries so hard 


NEW VIKING TITLES... | 


LIONEL 
TRILLING’s 


most provocative work of 
criticism — “bound to be 
- one of the significant vol- 
umes of 1955.” 


Saturday Review 


In this warm and lively book, Lionel 
- Trilling ranges from Keats to Henry 
James, from Anna Karenina to 
George Orwell, to show the various 
forms the human self assumes in lit- 
erature. Even more than his widely- 
read The Liberal Imagination, these 
nine essays will delight and fasci- 
nate with their surprising insights, 
their refreshing point of view. “No 
_ other American critic has the power 
Trilling has of discerning and eluci- 


dating the difficult relations between - 


general ideas, moral ideas, abstract 
ideas, and thé concreteness of liter- 
ature." NEWTON ARVIN $3.50 


The OPPOSING 


SELF | 


' Nine Essays in Criticism 


An important early novel by 


‘Roger Martin du Gard 


Never before published in English, this 
mordant revelation of the French 
character, by a Nobel prize: winner, 
shows us provincial life through the 
eyes, of the all-knowing letter-carrier. 


$3.00 
The POSTMAN | 


The baffling mystery of The l 
MISSING MACLEANS 


The extraordinary story of the disap- 
pearing British diplomat, Donald 
Maclean~and of his American wife, 


who vanished with their three children ° 
two years later. 


Illustrated $3.75 
by Geoffrey Hoare 
em: 


A lovely best-seller 


The LOVE LETTERS of | 
PHYLLIS McGINLEY 


“The latest work of one of the bright- 
est practitioners, of the art of light 
verse.”—Saturday Review $3.00 


Yow TEN papelound 
VIKING PORTABLES 
at only $1.25 each 


Hailed as literary bargains in their $2.50 editions, these superbly 
edited volumes are an unparalleled value at the new low price. 


With their colorful, stiff-paper bind- 


ings and nearly 700 pages of attrac- 


tively printed text, these paperbound 


Portables are a welcome innovation 
in the low-priced quality field. They 
range over: the whole area of world 


literature, both classic and modern.” 


Each includes representative works 


of a single author, or is a compre: . 


hensive anthology on a special sub- 
ject. Each is designed:'to fill a need 
not previously met by any single 


volume. Each is edited by an out-. 


standing authority who adds an 


. illuminating introductory essay and. 


other helpful matter. Examine them 
at your bookstore! 


PH 


. P21 


P46 MEDIEVAL READER 


WALT WHITMAN Leaves w Grass 
and Prose Works, 

MARK TWAIN Huckleberry Finn 
complete; other fiction, travel, etc: 
RABELAIS Gargantua and Pantagruel 
in the great Samuel Putnam transla- 
tion. 


P20 


P28 

novels; poems; travel, etc. 

DANTE Divine Comedy, complete,, 

New Life and other works. . 

HAWTHORNE Scarlet Letter; 12 fa- 

mous stories; diaries, letters. 

GREEK READER Representative Cross- 

section, 

VOLTAIRE Candide; Philosophical 

Dictionary; Zadig, and other works. 

‘The fabulous 
Middle Ages in the writings of 100 
‘leaders, 

P60 GIBBON Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire in a 
. modern reader’s version. 


P32 
P38 
P39 
P41 


D. H. LAWRENCE Stories: sections of | 


wy Wy, With decorations by the author 


V mm, 
ja 
— 


An enchanting blend of Humor 
and admiration, astonishment 
and delight, this is a spatkling 
and unorthodox biography of 
Lady Mendi, 


de Wolfe — actress and famed 


the former Elsie 


interior decorator — who, at 
ninety, queened it over thel inter- 
national set with anlara 
benevolence. Rich with misċhiev- 
ous portraits of her friends, if is 
also a revealing chapter [n the 


secret life of Ludwig Bemelmans 





himself! 


MY 
\% $3.75 
win 


"THE VIKING. PRESS, N.Y. 
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to be a priest and whom Bart alternately plagues 
and protects. It is Mr. Macken’s gift to let you 
see these people and to let you live with them; he 


makes you see Bart’s stepfather, John Willie, the ` 


little shopkeeper who contrives to do so many 
kindnesses despite his virago of a wife; he lets you 
see how Breeda, the loveliest woman in the book, 
learns to live without her sight; he makes’ you 
feel the emotions of the village, the singing, the 
dancing, and the drinking at the wedding, the 


lighting of the fires as the valley welcomes the new 


priest, the taunts which are aimed at Sheila, the 
` religious fervor of which Joseph is the cause. 

Mr. Macken is a playwright and an actor as well 
as a novelist,‘and his stories are full of incident and 
‘action. They are also full of music, for he writes 
with that limpid clarity and poetry of the land 
which. the best of the Irish writers bring to their 
storytelling. His figures of speech are a delight: 
Breeda in her bare feet “liked the silky feel of the 
dust”; “I’m as thick as a turnip, let’s face it,” 
says Joseph, disgusted with his failure; and when 
John Willie comes to shut up shop he notices that 
“It was a very clear evening, as calm as the heart 
of an old nun.” What a relief it is to think that the 
enforced learning of Gaelic will never destroy this 
Irish mastery of English. l 


The impartial eye 

The Army-McCarthy hearings were a phenom- 
enon which I trust will never be repeated in our life- 
time. When one thinks of the millions of words 
which were devoted: to it in the press, and the 
revulsion and absorption with which it was fol- 
lowed on the screen, one can hardly believe that 
there were any aspects of the case which it would be 
well to call to mind today. This, of course, is a 
mistake, for there were two elements in that in- 
vestigation which were constantly lost sight of in 
the welter. I mean objectivity and interpretation, 
and these are precisely what you do find in Michael 
Straight’s Trial by Television (Beacon Press, 
$2.95). At the time of the hearings the partisanship 
was rabid; one side was terrible, the other right, and 
the mistakes of each were glossed over. The 
testimony came too fast for the interpretation to 


keep pace: the recording of even a single day’s’ 


hearing filled pages, and the editorials were devoted 
to the highlights. Few of the millions who were 
caught up in this mesmerism could keep a running 


score of the fantastic, shocking departures from. 


almost every American concept of law and decency 
which occurred and reoccurred in the hearings. 


That is what Mr. Straight does in his book; Trial — 


by Television applies long-tested standards to the 
behavior and testimony of the principals in the 
case. Reading his even-tempered and inexorable 
account of what happened and why is a heady 


„corrective for the hysteria, the timidity, and the 


hoodlumism.in.this historic case. 
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Americana 


THE SUSQUEHANNA by Carl Carmer. (Rine- 
hart, $5.00.) The Susquehanna has flowed through 
some picturesque history, and Mr. Carmer makes the 
most of both folklore and battles long ago in the latest 
volume of the Rivers of America Series. 


THE TOWN THAT DIED LAUGHING by Oscar 
Lewis. (Little, Brown, $3.75.) Austin, Nevada, ex- 
mining but not-quite-ghost town, has retained through 
many vicissitudes a lively, frivolous newspaper. Mr.. 
Lewis’s book is largely drawn from the files of this giddy 
sheet, and it’s pretty funny stuff. 


SIG BYRD’S HOUSTON by Sigman Byrd. (Viking, 
$3.50.) Mr. Byrd is a newspaper columnist specializing 
in odd local stories, which have now been assembled 
to make a kind of mulligan-stew portrait of Houston, . 

- Texas — sad, funny, fantastic, loving, and sour, 





Entertainments 


ACT OF GOD by Margaret Kennedy. (Rinehart, 
$3.50.) Satire on small-town society, dilettante jargon, . 
and a disastrous patroness of the arts, in a book which 
reads as smooth as silk and has an edgé like an Arctic 
tornado. 


AUNTIE MAME by Patrick Dennis. (Vanguard, 


$3.50.) Never definitely either fact or fiction, the 
struggles of a sober orphan with his incorrigibly flirta- 
tious and overenterprising aunt are airily. amusing. 


THE HONOR OF GASTON LE TORCH by Jacques 
Perret. (Norton, $3.50.) A swashbuckling comic 
fantasy about a pleasantly loony Frenchman who 
dreams or ‘possibly drinks himself back into the seven- 
teenth century to square the family honor. : 


“THE PLEASURE IS MINE by Mircea Vasiliu. | 


(Harper, $3.50.) Mr. Vasiliu bolted from the Ruma-. 

nian diplomatic service because Communism was too 

tiresome to bear, and his account of his ordeal is prob- 
- ably the most lighthearted tale of woe ever written. 


Espionage 


THE MISSING MACLEANS by Geoffrey Hoare. 
. (Viking, $3.75.) Mr. Hoare, who knew the Macleans, 
.does his best to make sense of the diplomat’s flight 

into Red territory and of the far more inexplicable 
departure of Mrs. Maclean months later, A sordid 
but fascinating tale. 


DUEL OF WITS by Peter Churchill. (Putnam, 
$4.50.) Another cloak-and-dagger reminiscence of the 
Second World War, full of odd detail and well supplied 
with action and suspense. 


SPIES AT WORK by Ronald Seth. (Philosophical 
Library, $4.75.) A highly romantic and none too serious 
history of military snooping and swindling, beginning 
ag e Trojan horse and reaching the present day at a 
ast clip. 


“4 


little —.” The girl summoned then ap- 


- of the derisive males. 





Æ A Book and a Man 


Advertisement 








J HEA B, James Woodress, a brilliant 
ay young scholar, has written 


the first biography of one of America’s most distinguished authors, Booth Tarkington. Mr. 
Woodress had access to the original Tarkington papers in preparing his book,. which is a full- 
length portrait of a many-sided, lovable man. As these excerpts show, BOOTH TARKINGTON: 
GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA is written with shining grace and charm. 


Two excerpts from Booth Tarkington: GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA 
By JAMES WOODRESS 


A Kissing Game | 

On another occasion Tarkington again learned 
humility under circumstances ineradicable from 
his old-age recollections. At a children’s party 
when he was eight he took part in a kissing game 
in which all the little girls withdrew to the hall 
leaving the boys in a circle each with a vacant chair 
behind him. After a grown-up hostess monitoring 
the door had obtained from one boy at a time the 
name of the girl nearest his heart, she 

would call out: “A lovely letter for 


peared coyly, skirted the rear of the 
boys, and seated herself behind the 
lad she thought had sent the message. 
If she chose correctly, the boy publicly 
kissed her. If she erred, she fled from 
the room under the hoots and taunts 


When Tarkington’s turn came, he 
tremulously asked for Hattie. The 
hostess opened the door and called for 
the little maiden, Simultaneously, how- 
ever, he realized that if Hattie should 
seat herself behind him, he could not 
kiss her. He trembled as he compre- 
hended the crisis that approached. But 
it never arrived. Four feet behind him was an open 
window, and by the time the little girl had ap- 
peared in the doorway, he was falling through 


‘fresh air and late afternoon sunshine, having 


jumped uncontrollably out of the window. Later, 


- as he sat with his back to a brick wall, he imagined 


the party in a turmoil, the game broken up, himself 
a pariah. 

After what seemed hours he had to return to 
the house. One did not go home from parties with- 
out his best hat, and that article was still inside. 
Furtively he slipped into the kitchen, passed quiv- 
eringly through the hall, opened a door, and — 
was in the party again. Boys and girls in paper 
caps were whooping and running about, He ex- 
pected a dozen accusing fingers to point at him, 
but nothing happened. After recovering from his 
astonishment, he’ grabbed Page Chapman by the 
arm as the latter sprinted past. “Page ... What 
did Hattie do?” 

“When? 93 

“When I jumped out of the window.” 

“Did you?... Let go me! Sam Miller’s after me 
and I got to run,” 





“Beauty is Better Than Shekels” 

Throughout his life Tarkington was an art: col- 
lector — interested in painting, sculpture, tapes: 
try, furniture, and all sorts of objets d'art —- and 
his acquisitions began during his first trip to 
Europe. He made his early purchases tentatively 
in Venice, Florence, and Naples, but when he set- 
tled down in Rome for the winter, he found that the 
antique shops were impossible to stay out of. One 

day in early January he went out for 
air, but instead of driving in an open 
vettura, as he would have preferred, 
he thought that he ought to economize 
a little and walk. Soon he passed a shop 
window displaying antiquities, stopped 
to admire the contents, and could not 
resist entering. A moment later he 
was lost. Writing his sister of the ex- 
perience, he admitted that his eco- 
nomical walk had cost him a thousand 
francs ($200), but he rationalized his 
purchases in a thoroughly character- 
istic manner: “We so often mistake 
money for value. Beauty is better than 
shekels.” Throughout his life he re- 
_ garded money as only a means to an 
end, and later when everything he 
wrote commanded fifty cents or more a word, the 
end might be a Gilbert Stuart or a Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, but his attitude towards beauty did not 
change. 

No art object bought in a lifetime of collecting, 
however, thrilled him more than the acquisition 
he made that morning in Rome. A day later he 
wrote: “Then I came to a big modern shop and 
stopped, hypnotized. In the window, against a 
solemn drapery of old green, was a bust of a laugh- 
ing faun. He was of the finest Parian, the eyes half- 
closed in lazy merriment, big leaves and grapes en- 
twined in his hair, and so happily sylvan that I gave. 
up to him wholly and stood grinning like an idiot 
in the street.” The faun stood over six feet on his 
pedestal, which Tarkington later learned had been. 
cut from a column that Hadrian had ravished from - 
Egypt. In a sense this “woodland, vineland, dream- 
land humorist in marble’ captured Tarkington’s 
own mood at this period in his life. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON: GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA will 
be published on April 20 ($5.00). An advertisement of 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Order now 
‘from your bookseller, ` 


Good reading 
from 








MAY SARTON 


writes with honesty and com- 
passion of a tragedy that shook 
men’s hearts and minds — and 
challenged them to. courage 


Faithful. 
Are the 
Wounds 


a new novel 


_ by the author of 
A Shower of Summer Days. 


HE PLACID flow of academic life at 

a great university was shattered by 
thé suicide of its famous man of genius. 
Was it an act of protest or despair? ... 
Or another sign of our times'when to 
be different is to be wrong? His friends, 
fellow professors, students, and only 
‘sister attempt to-discover what is 
loose in the world today that could 
bring such a man to choose death. A 
masterful performance by a sensitive 
artist dealing with themes of tragic 
importance. $3.00 





_. He found 
tragedy too soon — 
and love too late 


The Bright 
_. Sword 


By ELEANOR PERÉNYI 


rpa: story of a desperate and gallant 
period in the history of the South 
—-and of General Sam (John Bell) 
Hood whose sword was bright in her 
defense. Sam Hood was that reckless 
young hero-leader ‘‘who didn’t know 
when he was beaten’’ — until he met 
a beautiful, golden-eyed girl in war- 
time Richmond. Then the man “who 
would rather die than be whipped’’ 
headed toward the bitter siege of At- 
lanta — and defeat. Here is a moving 
American novel that treats history 
with sure knowledge and sheds light 
on a controversial and colorful man. 

$3.50 

At all booksellers 


RINEHART & COMPANY, N.Y. 16 


Rinehart | 





' Reader’s 
Choice 
ME 


CHARLES J. ROLO 


The Recognitions (Harcourt, 
Brace, $7.50) by William Gaddis 
is an immensely long first novel whose 
spiritual forebears are Joyce’s Ulysses, 
Eliots The Waste Land, and Gide’s 
The Counterfeiters. Its theme is fa- 
miliar ~~ the modern world is hell: 
a place where the counterfeit is pre- 


ferred to the genuine and where the. 


presiding spirits are Fakery and De- 
lirium. Sizable sections of the novel 
are set in Spain, New England, and 
Rome, but the dominant milieu is 
New York’s downtown Bohemia and 
its prosperous uptown affiliates. Mr. 
Gaddis’s manner, as his publisher. ob- 
serves, brings to mind the phantasma- 
gorical canvases of Hieronymus Bosch. 
There is a similar sense of pervasive 
damnation; a similar combination of 
surrealistically imagined monstrosities 
and meticulous concern with detail; a 
similar comic grotesquerie. 

The novel’s hero, Wyatt Gwyon, 
is at once a representative of the coun- 
terfeit world and a pilgrim in search 
of salvation. Turning to painting as 
a boy, Wyatt displays an amazing 
talent for copying and a reluctance to 
complete an original picture; and later 
in life, he devotes himself entirely to 


restoring and imitating old masters:. 


He becomes, in effect, a seeker after 
perfection in the domain of pure tech- 


‘nique, working with an intensity 


which utterly drains him of human 
feeling and of moral sanity. Although 
not interested in money, he agrees to 
the proposal of a rapacious business- 
man and a satanic art.critic that he 
supply them with forgeries of the 
early Flemish masters which they will 
put on the market as newly discov- 
ered treasures. | 


-The theme of fakery, delirium, and’ 


flight from the real to the counterfeit 
is dramatized in a multiplicity of va- 
riations by a large cast of characters. 


Among them are a would-be play- ` 


wright, forever oafishly seeking to 


impersonate his idealized image of- 


himself; an artist’s model with a face 
of Madonna-like purity and the mind 
of an imbecilic child —a child who 


has discovered that heroin is more 


comforting than thumb-sucking; a 
pimply poet in whom religious mania 





menmman anes ammm meie 


assumes the form of theatrical blas- 
phemy; a Congregationalist minister 
who secretly embraces Mithraism and 
keeps a sacred bull in his stable. 
Throughout the novel, there is a 
passionate preoccupation with reli- 
gion, and: here, too, the same motifs 
are sounded — religion lost its true 
character (“devotion, adoration, cele- 
bration of deity”) when it “became 
confused with systems of ethics and 
morality,’ and it has become “a 
sore affliction upon the very things it 
once exalted.” 

Mr. Gaddis’s resolution of his theme 
of damnation is presented in the com- 


. plex scene in which Wyatt makes his 


final appearance: he is visiting the 
Spanish monastery where his mother 
was buried and now, instead of imitat- 
ing old paintings, he is obliterating 
them — scraping them down to the 
bare canvas.. If I understand the © 
author’s symbolism and his hero’s 
ramblings correctly, Wyatt has ar- 
rived at a doctrine somewhat akin to 
Gide’s — a doctrine which. holds that 
salvation lies in scraping away the 
consolatory ‘deceits and secondhand 
values of the counterfeit, personality 
and in obeying the promptings of the 
real self, the soul, in the full awareness 
that man is “born into sin” and that 
sin must be “lived through”: all ef- 
forts to escape from the burden of 
imperfection are a denial of humanity 
and therefore lead to spiritual and 
emotional forgery. a 

The novel’s central failure is that 


.the characters through whom the 


corruption of the modern world is 
dramatized are inadequate for the 
purpose. - Too many of them are 
drawn from Bohemia, which has al- 
ways been (along with better things) 
the refuge of fakers, self-deceivers, | 
and hysterics. One does not convinc- 
ingly demonstrate that the world is 
insane by describing life in an insane 
asylum. 

A second failing is that the theme 
has been elaborated before the half- 
way mark and what follows is further 
illustration rather than development. 
As for the resolution, it is presented 
too thinly and.too obscurely to emerge 
as a counterpoint to the thunderous 
chorus of perdition. There are other 
obscurities, some of them due to ex- 
cessive deployment of the author’s 
phenomenal. erudition; and generally 
speaking, Mr. Gaddis has been mas- 
tered by, and not achieved mastery 
over, the delirium he wishes to de- 
pict. In spite of these flaws, which 
make The Recognitions a somewhat . 


4 





macanan Rey nuam: 


incoherent semi-failure, the book 


seems to me one of the. half dozen 


most remarkable first novels pub- 
lished by American writers since the 
end of the nineteen-thirties. A work 


_ of 956 pages in the nightmarish vein 


could easily sink into unbearable 
dreariness; but as far as this reader 
was concerned, The Recognitions re- 
tained a quality of excitement to the 
end. Mr. Gaddis has wit and passion 
and imagination in abundance, as well 


-as seriousness and learning. A pro- 


found sense of irony enables him to 
distill savage comedy and atrocious 
farce, out of his doomsday vision' of 
the world. His extravagant portrai- 
ture is arresting and frequently bril- 
liant. All this adds up.-to-something 
new in contemporary American fiction 


—-a highbrow novel ‘of ideas which, 


flawed though it is, has the qualities 
which our intellectual novels have 
tended to lack: momentum, range, 
and imaginative vitality. 

On a much less ambitious scale than 
The Recognitions, The Hound of 


Earth (Scribner, $3.50)--by Vance. 


Bourjaily is also a novel about the 


nightmarish aspect of contemporary. 


life, or rather American life’ specifi- 
cally. Mr. Bourjaily’s first novel was 


- considered by some critics to be one 


of the most promising that emerged 
from the Second World War. But its 
successor — though it tells a queer, 
very readable story, set for the most 
part in a San Francisco department 
store during the Christmas season 
— seems to me unimpressive in its 
handling of the theme that the times 
are out of joint. 

` Mr. Bourjaily’s book is in the im- 
mature tradition of disillusioned ideal- 
ism and romantic revolt, which repre- 
sents the price so many American 
novelists. have paid for inheriting a 
generous national credo. which actual- 
ity often fails to live up to. Bour- 
jaily’ s hero, Allerd Pennington — a, 
scientist who, as an Army lieutenant, 


' participated in making the atom 


bomb — belongs in the long proces- 


sion of fictional heroes who have re- | | 


acted to the discovery that America 
is not, in many réspects, “the land of 
the free and the home of the brave” 
by bitterly concluding that it is “the 
land of ‘the fee and the home of the 
rave.” 


“When the bomb explodes on Hiro- ' 


sħima, Pennington is traumatically 
shocked at the ends to which his coun- 


try has applied his loyalty to scien- , 


tific research; and he behaves in 


l somewhat the same way as the. heroes | 
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WALTER — 
LIPPMANN 


THE PUBLIC 
PHILOSOPHY 


“This powerful book argues’ ‘that e 
passions of mass democracy have ` 
usurped the powers which. should. be 
delegated to leadership . . ..A magnifi- 
cently lucid appeal for a return to the 
spiritually scientific principles of . 
government and society which animated `. 
the men who organized the American 
Republic and put its faith and its-works 
into words, THE PUBLIC PHILOSOPHY: - 





abounds with clearly argued discern- ` 
ment, power and: challenge.” ——- The™ - 


Christian Science Monitor. . $3.50 





GEOFFREY ~ 
HouSEHOLD | 


FELLOW 
PASSENGER 


The spy fever gets an amiable ribbing from 
the master-of suspense. “Gripping, amusing, — 
civilized adventures subtly and delightfully 





' * blended with a charmingly handled love in- 


terest, FELLOW PASSENGER comes like a breath 


of sweet air.” —GEOFFREY MOORE, , 
‘-N. Y. Times Book Review. $3.50 
„At all bookstores 
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The formative, _ 
fascinating years of 
a great literary dictator 


Until recently. almost everything 
known about Samuel Johnson dealt 
with his later years when his career 
and fame were assured. Now, thanks 
to new material and research, James 
L. Clifford reveals the early years of 
the 18th century’s most remarkable- 
literary figure—his painful and excit- 
ing literary apprenticeship in London, 
‘his incredible marriage to a widow 
twenty years his senior, At the book’s 
end, Johnson at forty stands on the 
threshold of a glittering career. 
With 8 pages of photographs. $5.75 


Voung 
Sam Johnson 


By JAMES |. CLIFFORD 
At all bookstores 


Two singular men... 
and a scientific revolution 


Two men who burst upon the well-ordered and well-mannered- 


world of the 19th century causing intellectual and moral tur- 
moil are at the center of this unusual and fascinating dual biog- 
raphy and portrait of an age. One, Charles Darwin, was the 


introverted genius whose Origin of Species revolutionized sci- | 


entific thought; the other, Thomas Huxley, was the brilliant, 
eloquent essayist who fought to have Darwin’s ideas accepted. 


= Apes, Angels, 
& Victorians 


THE STORY OF DARWIN, 
HUXLEY, AND EVOLUTION 


By WILLIAM IRVINE 


Author of The Universe of GBS. 


Illustrated with 18 photographs . 
At all bookstores « $5.00 


Published April 11 
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of our World War I novels who, 
when they found they were not really 
making the world safe for democracy, 
decided to make “a separate peace.” 


Pennington deserts from the Army; 


notifies his wife that she should con- 
sider him dead; and proceeds to live 
on the run, earning his keep by menial 
jobs. There are two departures from 
the preceding generation’s pattern of 
revolt. Pennington has a deep sense 
of responsibility, and seeks to atone 
for his guilt by condemning himself 
to a life of “utter pointlessness.” 
And now it is not “the system” but 
“the hound of earth,” the hero’s own 
humanity, which eventually catches 
up with him and shows him that no 
“separate peace’’ is possible. 

At the novel’s opening, the F.B.I. 
has arrested Pennington after a 
seven-year chase; and the story, told 
in flashbacks, focuses mainly on his 


last weeks. of liberty, during which 


he is working in the department 
store. There, his kindness and con- 
sideration for others finally force him 
out of his’ isolation. He becomes 
deeply involved in the lives of the 
people around him and is drawn into 
a situation in which his decency com- 
pels him to await arrest. 

It is clear that Mr. Bourjaily’s in- 
tention is to dramatize the plight of 
the decent man in a sorely distem- 
pered society, but I’m afraid that 
Pennington’s fate dramatizes some- 
thing very different —-namely, one 
man’s essentially hysterical reaction 
to a universal moral problem which 
the explosion at Hiroshima brought 
home to scientists with agonizing 
force. This problem is that the exer- 
cise of power is incompatible with 
innocence. Since we cannot know for 
certain the consequences of our ac- 
tions, we cannot act, even out of the 
purest motives, without exposing our- 
selves to the possibility of doing evil. 
To be shocked by unwitting guilt, as 
Pennington is, into the choice of 
a “living suicide’ smacks more of 
moral panic than of moral courage. . 


The French touch 


The French writer is usually less 
prone to indignation than the Ameri- 
can when he engages in national self- 
criticism, largely because his expec- 
tations are less rosy. France’s official 
mythology, though not bashful about 
her glories, has not advertised virtue 
as a spécialité de la maison; and the 


_French writer’s cultural tradition has 


bequeathed to him an estimate of 
human nature in which there is not 


much sweetness and a good deal of 
harsh light. All this helps him to 
maintain his poise when anatomizing 
the failings of his countrymen, and 
the resulting criticism is apt to be all 
the deadlier. How deadly it can be is 
illustrated in two fine novels from 
France: The Best Butter (Simon 
and Schuster, $3.50) by Jean Du- 
tourd, who was introduced to Ameri- 
can readers with a pungent fantasy, 
A Dog’s Head; and The Postman 
(Viking, $3.00) by Roger Martin 
du Gard, winner of the 1937 Nobel 
Prize. 

M. Dutourd has written an extrav- 
agant comic novel which narrates how 
Charles-Hubert and Julie Poissonard, 
owners of a small Parisian dairy, 
make a huge fortune by black-market- 
eering during the war years and their 
aftermath, and emerge with a reputa- 
tion for neighborly consideration and 
enlightened patriotism. Light-footed, 
good-humoredly matter-of-fact, and 
delightfully entertaining, The Best 
Butter projects a savage picture of the 
greed, the opportunism, the hypoc- 
risy, and the slow-witted craftiness 
of the petit bourgeois bien pensant — 
France’s “right-thinking” common 
man. One could draw from the book 
a stinging epilogue to the catalogue 
of bourgeois cant and catch phrases 
which Flaubert assembled in his Drc- 
tionary of Accepted Ideas. 

Returning to Paris after the 1940 
Armistice and finding their shop un- 
damaged, the Poissonards begin to 
think that a few years of German 
occupation may be just what France 
needed. The Germans, one must 
hand it to them, are “disciplined” and 
“correct”; and certainly it was high 
time that someone stopped the Jews 
and the anarchists from ruining the 
country. Meanwhile, “one must look 
facts in the face”; and the fact which 
impresses itself most on the Pois- 
sonards is that a trader who takes the 
trouble to secure ample supplies will 
“soon be able to sell them at fantastic 
prices. Before long, the Poissonards 
are triumphantly fleecing their hun- 
gry customers (“No one can say we 
don’t try to help our friends”) while 
discreetly currying favor with the Ger- 
man soldiery. When the tide of war 
turns, they cautiously start making 
“erypto-Gaullist” speeches, and dur- 
ing the Liberation a benevolent and 
trusting German deserter gives Pois- 
-sonard the chance to establish him- 
self as a “hero of the Resistance.” 

The success-story of the Pois- 


-sonards is cleverly counterpointed by 
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You can have the perfect, par 
trip to Europe by investing only $295 
today in the only indispensable, up-to- 
the-minute guides that tell you every- 
thing you need to know and fit in 
your pocket! Illustrated in color. © | 


The McGraw-Hill Pocket Travel Guides 


Edited by DORE OGRIZEK 


are designed and streamlined for TODAY’S traveller. 
Complete, concise, accurate information on what to see, 
whete to stay, how best to get there, how much it costs. 
And such a handy, pocket size, too! Road maps, city maps, 

_ itineraries, illustrations, and practical travel tips answer 
all your questions. Nowhere else is there so much useful - 
information available in such convenient form, at such a 
low price. With a McGraw-Hill Pocket Travel Guide your 
travelling pleasure is assured. 
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FRANCE 


Fourteen itineraries covering all France, pius 
Paris and its environs. 16 road maps and 
more than 50 city maps. 


THE BRITISH ISLES ) 


he Bue Six itineraries covering all England, sepa- 
| INi e + . ‘ff rate tours of Scotland and Ireland, plus a 
T Soe complete tour of London and its environs. 
PE a 8 road maps and more than 20 city maps. 


| Wa © SPAIN 

P EE Seven itineraries, covering all the colorful 
areas of Spain--San Sebastian, Seville, 
Gibraltar, Granada, Madrid, etc. 9 road maps 
and 27 city maps. 


LS a ITALY 

a. mm Twelve itineraries, covering all of Italy from 
as ss me the Alps on the north.to the southern tip ‘ 

of the boot, and including a complete tour 

of Sicily and Sardinia. 16 road maps and 29 

city maps, 
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; m—— > Also included are selective lists of 
: hotels and restaurants, information about the 
cities and towns in the itineraries, practical 
X advice on: passports, customs regulations, 
| 7 currency values, postal rates, special events, 
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shopping, transportation services, tipping, etc. 
Addresses of consulates, tourist offices, auto 
clubs, ete. 


Each $2.95 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36 
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Hawthorne 
Revival 


HAWTHORNE 


A new evaluation by 


Hyatt H. Waggoner 


Editor of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne: 


Selected Tales and Sketches : 


; H awthorne comes alive as a 
man and a writer in this per- 
ceptive new evaluation. Mr. 
Waggoner’s close, . revealing 
study takes in the novelist’s 
life and his literary times; his 
writings (the nonfiction 
sketches, the short stories, the 

. four great novels, and the late 


unfinished romances — Haw- | 


‘ thorne’s most bitter failures); 
and the artistic problems of 
this writers entire career. 
This book is of major signifi- 
cance. to-.the whole evalua- 

. tion of Hawthorne the man 

| and artist. The Belknap Press 

i of ‘Harvard University "$475 

~ $4.75 


Hawthorne’ S 


DR. GRIMSHAWE'S 


“SECRET 


"Edited with an Intr oduction an 


and Notes by.’ 


i r 


EDWARD H. DAVIDSON | . 


The: first complete publica- 
tion of the curious novel Haw- 
thorne couldn’t finish. “To 
anyone with any interest in 
Hawthorne,- or the -creative 
processes of any great writer, 
Mr. Davidson’s study is alto- 
gether absorbing...As haunt- 
ing as anything Hawthorne 
ever wrote.”—ROBERT, CANT- 
wELL, N. Y. Times Book Re- 


view. 


Ask your bookseller 


| HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
“| Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


PUBLISHERS -OF 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
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$5.00 | 


the grotesque misadventures of a 
French lieutenant who, in his bum- 
bling way, chooses the -course of the 
courageous patriot and is miserably 


requited for his pains.. Without even . 


a side step into sermonizing, M. Du- 
tourd neatly drives home the point 
that it is the Poissonards and their 


-code which dominate France. The 


Best Butter is a stinging entertainment 
in the tradition of Candide: a model 
of clarity and control in its language, 
in its thought, and in the realism be- 
hind its atmosphere of farce. 

| The Postman is a still more concen- 
trated example of the French critical 
spirit at its best —a flawless minia- 
ture. It follows a postman on his 
daily rounds through a small French 
country town and -pieces together, 
with: total detachment, a devastating 
picture of:the inhabitants. Though it 
was written in the early thirties, this 
short novel of Roger Martin du Gard 
exposes a moral condition essentially 
identical with that which M. Dutourd 
describes twenty years later. Jol- 
gneau, the postman, is the provincial 
blood brother of Poissonard, a bit 
more primitive and therefore a bit 
more ruthless; and the town of Mau- 
peyrou is rotted by moneygrubbing, 
‘malicious ‘scheming, and- hypocrisy. 
Through sheer perfection of artistry, 
du Gard has made Maupeyrou fasci- 
nating to read about. 

. One of the most charming novels 
that have come to us from France in a 
long time is Bonjour Tristesse (Dut- 
ton, $2.50), the work of an eighteen- 
. year-old girl, which won the Prix des 
Critiques and sold more than two 
hundred thousand copies. The au- 
“thor, who uses the pen name Fran~- 
.çoise Sagan, is unmistakably a 
natural-born writer. Simple, crystal- 
lne, and concise, her prose flows 
along swiftly, creating scene and char- 
acter with striking immediacy and 
assurance. What is most remarkable 
about the book is that it is at once so 
vivid in its rendering of the experience 
of youth — the heroine is the same 
age as the author — and‘so sophisti- 
cated in tone, so mature in its percep- 
tions: a combination which gives Bon- 
jour. Tristesse a captivating freshness. 

The heroine, Cécile, is the only 
daughter of a successful publicist of 
forty —a pleasure-loving, attractive 
Don Juan who has long been a wid- 


ower. Since her graduation from con- 


vent school, Cécile and her father 
have been the best of companions: 
he has taken her to parties and night 
clubs; has encouraged her to develop 





Emotional. Problems 
and what you can do . 


about them 
FIRST AID TO WISER LIVING 


WILLIAM B. TERHUNE, M.D. 


Medical Director, The Silver Hill Founda- 
tion, New Canaan, Connecticut 


The book for anyone with emotional 
difficulties . . . concise, practical, wise, 
dealing with the individual, his family, 
his friends, his children ‘and his parents. 


“This book . . . recognizes that people 
do have problems, and presents possible 
and practical ways of meeting them.” 

— Dr. Winfred Overholser 


“A sane, practical approach... There 
are to be found here many helpful sug- 
gestions for yarious groups.’ 

— Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill 


“A stimulating, helpful book... Many 
will profit greatly by its advice, and 
counselors will find it a ready source of 
guidance.” — Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 


At all bookstores, $3.00 
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CLAUDIE'S 
KINFOLKS 


By DILLON 
ANDERSON 


Atlantic readers who 
have enjoyed Dillon 
Anderson's stories of 
those gentle grafters, 
Clint and Claudie, will. 
chuckle over this new 
book about their mad 
and innocent adventures, 


$3.75 at all bookstores 


An Atlantic Monthly - 
Press Book 








luxurious tastes; and. has not ‘con- 
cealed from her his numerous affairs. 
She recognizes him to. be a ‘superficial 
immoralist and rather approves of 
him for it..." < ae ae a 
_ The story which Cécile unfolds -is 
about a recent summer holiday on the 


Riviera: ` Her father, though he has | 


his current mistress with him, invites 


his’ dead “wife’s best friend, Anne 
Larsen, to stay with’ them —a 
beautiful and serious-minded career — 


woman. Presently, to Cécile’s aston- 
ishment, her father joyously an- 
nounces that Anne has consented to 
marry him and that he intends to 
settle down to a refined and civilized 
life: “In Cécile’s eyes, Annë represents 
an ideal of distinction which makes 
her despise herself for her frivolity; 
and she develops a growing. hostility 
to Anne for being the cause of her 
self-hatred. When Anne puts a stop 
to a romance of Cécile’s which is ceas- 
ing to be comme il faut and presses 
her to catch up on her studies, the girl 
instinctively’ hits upon a plan de- 
signed to save her father. and herself 
from Anne and to restore their former 
life of pleasure. | 

~The novel has about it such a 
solid air of reality that I originally 
suspeéectéd a sizable element might be 
autobiographical. However,. accord- 
ing tora; reliable source; the-author’s 
‘family background is everything that 
is. respectable.. and . her, upbringing, 
‘contrary to her’ heroine’s,' has been 
decidedly ‘conventional. ‘The novel, in 
fact, is a genuine work of the imagina- 
‘tion, which :makes ‘it. all the more 
impressive: ° "0 0) E 
ates | 
‘Darkness at noon: 3 
~" Joseph, Wechsberg, who is well 
‘known to Atlantic readers as a maés- 

Be “ eee E -i 
tro in the field of travel and gastron-. 
‘omy, has written a novel in which 
Jacques Willert, clearly Wechsberg’s 
alter ego, tells the story of a classmate 
‘ef his, Bruno Stern, who becomes the 
‘most dreaded Communist leader in 


their native-country (obviously -| 


Czechoslovakia), and who is suddenly 
liquidated after the customary con- 

fession. . 
Willert is twelve, the first half of The 
Self-Betrayed (Knopf,.$3.95) draws 
a portrait of Stern as a fanatical school- 
‘boy already dedicated to the Marxist 
‘revolution; and it evokes the world of 
‘the narrator’s boyhood which was nos- 
talgically colored-byhis parents’ rec- 
ollections of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. -This is the soñt-of thing 


which’ Wechsberg does‘superbly ‘well, 


Beginning .in 1919, when | 


£ ` 


© W able to buy 


price is $3.50. 


J. B. LIPPIN 





SAMPLE RECORD | 


A full, Two-sided 10”. | 
‘vinyl plastic record to show 

` you how easy itisto... 

SPEAK ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


In general, what's the easiest and best way to 
learn to speak a foreign language? By imitation, 


. of course! Just the way you'd “plunge in” if you 


settled down in a foreign land. But you don't 
need to go abroad to learn, You can start speak- 
ing right in the privacy of your own home... . 
more easily, more effectively, and faster! 


-Each Holt course.on records is conducted by a 


native speaker. So you start speaking with the - 
correct accent and inflection immediately. You - 
don’t struggle ‘to catch his- words. They arè - 
spoken clearly and at the right speed. You learn - 


by Guided Imitation . , . with pauses after phrases 
and sentences . . . pauses that give you plenty of 
time to repeat and learn. You practice by yourself 


without annoying distractions or self-conscious- _ 


ness. Every step in your learning is more effec- 
tive because Holt’s experts have’ planned it 
that way. K y e eea 


MacDonald until May I6" 
Ha ppy „to tell you that Betty MacDonald,,whom you Atlantic 
readers discovered, knows her onions even better than her eggs. This {+ 
stew she’s in now is for all‘except those who count their humor calories. p ` 
It’s double-rich in hilarity, full of the cream of MacDonald jests. Give -. 


your bookseller an advance order and be sure of a first serving. The 
It’s a J une Book-of-the-Month Club Selection see 
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HOLT SPOKEN LANGUAGE COURSES! 
SEND ‘COUPON TODAY .. . 


Rush your coupon with 25¢* to cover cost of handling: e| 
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breakable sample record. You will also get complete . ° 


information on Holt courses, which includes a simple ref=; 
erence book that allows yov ‘to follow the records, 
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and coming up with bitter-sweet- 


4 new books o f exce ptional counterpointing sentiment and irony, 


interest and merit 


-DUEL 
WITS 


By PETER CHURCHILL. The most 
thrilling cloak-and-dagger story 
to come out of World War Il. 
The true account of a small band 
of brave compatriots — Captain 
Churchill, the organizer, Arnaud, 
his radio operator, Lise, his 
courier — who paved the way 
for the Allied invasion of south- ` 
ern France. DUEL OF WITS 
retells, in taut, suspenseful prose, 
the deadly cat-and-mouse strug- 
gle between this most successful 
of British agents and the might 
of Vichy and the Gestapo. $4.50 





“THE BQDK. OF 
BEASTS 


By T. H. WHITE. The author of 
The Sword in the Stone has trans- 
lated an 800-year-old Latin 
bestiary — the medieval natural 
history encyclopedia, with de- 
scriptions of animals (from lions 
to satyrs and unicorns) culled 
from myths and travellers’ tales. 
White’s notes increase the de- 
light of this fascinating medieval 
_ work, Illustrations from the orig- 
inal manuscript. $7.50 


| THE 
Renaissance Man 
of England 


By DOROTHY and CHARLTON 
OGBURN, authors of This Star 
of England. This challenging 
book contends, ably, that Edward 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford, wrote 
the plays, etc., attributed to a 
man who spelled his name Wil- 
liam Shaksper. 

A Coward-McCann book. $1.50 


At all bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS « COWARD-McCANN, INC. 
210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 








humorous effects which are moving 
and delightful. 

The narrator skims over the thir- 
ties and the war years (in 1939 he 
emigrates to America). Then he de- 
scribes a return visit to his native 
country as an American journalist — 
his nightmarish experiences as he 
looks up his old friends and tries to 
find Stern’s sister, whom he was in 
love with; and his meeting with 


“hangman” Stern, which practically . 
costs him his life. This part contains. 


a good deal of chilling stuff; brilliantly 
observed, but it suffers somewhat 
from the fact that Mr. Wechsberg 
has not turned up anything partic- 
ularly new and that his gifts, though 
they include a trenchant mind, don’t 
belong in the domain of soul-shaking 
revelations. If Wechsberg were granted 
an interview with the Devil, he would 
prefer, I suspect, to return with a 
delectable recipe for Sinners Flambés 
à la Méplusto rather than with the 
materials for a monograph on the 
psychopathology of Lucifer. For this, 
all.things considered, there is reason 
to be thankful. 


“A maverick” 

John Sloan by Van Wyck Brooks 
(Dutton, $5.00) is a distinguished and 
warmly human biography of a man 
who is interesting both for the role 
hé played in the development of 
American painting and for his color- 
ful personality. Sloan said of himself 
that he had a “tabasco tongue,” and 
he once declined to make an im- 
promptu speech because “I feel too 
friendly to be at my best.” But while 
he had a combative and often per- 
verse disposition which made him 
“some pretty good enemies,” he also 
had attractive qualities — courage, 
truthfulness, and complete artistic 


integrity. His story begins in Phila- - 


delphia in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, where he worked 
as an illustrator on newspapers. It 
moves into high gear in 1908. with the 
exhibition of “The Eight” or “ Ash- 
can School” which launched the real- 
ist revolt in American art, seeking 
to get away from “the social veneer 
side of life” and preferring to paint 
“brooms” rather than “powder puffs.” 
One of the high points in Mr. Brooks’s 
biography is the chapter on Petitpas’s 
boardinghouse, where Sloan’s friend, 
the old Irish painter John Butler 
Yeats, father of the poet, presided 
over a circle of talented spirits. . 


E liat Pauls 
love [inte 
la belle Frame 


A charming appreciation of 
things French; above all their 
policy of love and let love. 


Understanding 
the French -25<, 


By the author of | 
The Last Time f 
I Saw Paris 


$2.75, Random House Pt : 
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- A distinctive summer inn with 
all the characteristics of a gra- 
cious home, charmingly situated 
in a lovely seacoast village. 
Swimming, golf, library, exceptiona! 


facilities for land and sea recreation in an 
active summer community. 


Rates SI 0-815 daily, deluding meals, 
Rec. by Duncan Hines and Gourmet, 

Season June 18-Oct. 12. For 
folder write Paul A. Hurlburt. 
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50c-$1 Thousands of librarians and 


bargain-wise book-buyers get their 
books from us at regularly fantastic savings. You can, 
tool Lists are free; just drop us a card. 
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THE SALT GARDEN 


Poems by 
HOWARD NEMEROV 


“Mr. Nemerov has the natural lyric ear 
and a fine technique besides. ... I don’t 


} 


know any other poet among the younger 
-group who is so sure and so powerful, 
Often, too, there is the quality of magic 
that we are more apt to expect of English | 
poets than American.” -~ Robert Hillyer. , 
$3.00 at all bookstores 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book ` 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
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'4 ‘SHOR manufacturer was explain- 
A ing to me the differences between 
the so-called handmade product of. 
the custom bootmaker and the shoes 
turned out by the factory’s machines.. 
Said he:— ` _ 

. “This term handmade calls up a 
little picture of.a fine old craftsman 
who ‘insists, for reasons best known 


to. himself, on sewing a shoe together 


with a needle and thread instead of 


` using a sewing machine. ` 
' “Now: maybe some’ shoes aré 


stitched all by hand, but I doubt it. 
There would be no advantage m doing 
it that way, either in quality or in 
appearance. So handmade isn’t really 
the right term. What the custom 
kind of shoe — at $50 or $75 á pair — 
ought to be called is hand-lasted.”’ 
Assuming the same quality of ma- 
terials in each case, the manufacturer 
continued, the great difference in-the 
two methods is in the use of the last 


‘—— the basic wooden form over which 


the upper part of the shoe is stretched, 
shaped, and dried out. The last is 
everything to the shoe, and the 
longer the shoe remains on the last 
the better. A custom bootmaker will 
leave a shoe on the last for as-much 


per] 


as four weeks — sometimes six or 
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seven — pulling and stretching it. 
rhore tightly at intervals until all the 
moisture and stretch in the leather 
are removed. 

The result is the. great virtue of 
the hand-lasting ‘method: the shoe 
fits when one first’ puts it on, and 
it retains its shape and size with- 
out further stretching even in some 
years of wear. The cheapest machine- 
made shoe, on the contrary, may’ re- 
main on the last for as little as twenty- 
four hours, and a week is -a sizable 
interval in most. factories. Thus, if 
the machine-made shoe is comfort- 
able when it is first tried on, it may 
stretch considerably in the course of 
wear. . l 

“But all in all,” said the manu- 
facturer, “if a man finds a last, that is 
comfortable, he ought to stick with 
it, no matter whether the shoe is 
cheap or expensive, for either way he 
will be getting his, money’s worth.” 


The other main point in behalf of 


the custom-made shoe, he concluded, 
is that a man’s right foot is rarely the 
same size and shape as his left, and 
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the ready-made shoe that: fits one 
may be a sad misfit for the other. 


. Aside from its appearance and how 
it fits, the customer who finally buys 
the shoe has little or no way of judg- 
ing what he is getting. Between 
seventy and a hundred individual 
operations of molding, reinforcing, 
and smoothing out wrinkles, the man- 
ufacturer explained, go into a good 
‘shoe. Many of these never meet the 
eye, and the producer who is out to 
cut corners can simply. omit certain 
operations from the process. The 
structure underlying the outer, mid- 
dle, and inner soles, for instance, 
may have undergone shaping and 
improvement in two or three expen- 
sive machines operated by highly 
‘skilled labor, but since ‘there is- no 
visible sign thereof, the shoe might 
look no better to a customer than its 
-cheaper counterpart. | 
' ‘Even the quality of the outer sole 
can be faked or simulated — and is, 
because of the insistence by the pub- 
lic on having the soles of its new 
shoes entirely free from] scars 01 
scratches, however faint. | This in- 
sistence causes the shoe industry to 
treat the soles with a. dope. which 
conceals ‘everything and. shows -the 
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customer only: a seemingly flawless 


surface: Cattle and horses are forever 
damaging their hides with scratches 
from barbed wire and briars, and a 


` deep enough scratch causes the sole 


to crack long before it is damaged by 


ordinary wear. If the public would 
„accept light scratches, the manufac- 
‘turer suggested, it would have a 
“much better chance to judge the 


quality of sole leather, but the present 
process hides everything under a 
glossy layer of camouflage. 

He estimated, in passing, that the 
composition sole has replaced leather 
on most of the work shoes produced 


“in this country, but that. leather is 


still used for about 70 per cent of 
what.the trade calls dress shoes. The 
composition sole will last from two or 
three to as much as twenty times 
as long as leather, but he did not 


believe it would ever replace leather - 


altogether. 


‘Leather breathes,” he said. “The 
composition sole may seem too hot. 
It might not, if a leather inner sole 
were used, but it is a good deal like a 


nylon shirt — it’s just hotter than a 


cotton shirt. Too bad, for these com- 
position soles are wonderful for peo- 
ple who have to work where gasoline 
and acids have been spilled, and they 
have now reached a point where it 
is almost impossible to’ wear them 
out.” | 

The cost of all materials in 4 pair of 
shoes in his own factory he estimated 
at $3.38. If all materials were of the 
maximum quality, about $2 would 
be added to the cost, while use of 
the very cheapest materials would 
reduce the cost by about $1. For 
each dollar added to what the pair 
of shoes costs to manufacture, the 
price to the consumer is Increased by 
about $2.25. 

The manufacturer who provided 
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by JOHN GOULD 


_ A country editor widely known for the pun- 
gency of the columns he wrote for the Lisbon Falls 


- Enterprise, Joan Goupo is also the author of 


many books and articles about life in Maine. 


HE affinity among women, non- 
Ta and’ dreams. has always 
appealed to me, and I did some re- 
search on it the other day. Several 
ladies were having tea and cookies in 
our sitting room, and I was trying to 
make a screen fit better. All at once 
I realized I had absorbed enough of 
their conversation so that I should 
pay closer attention. 

* The point at which I realized this 
was when one of the ladies said, “I 


called up Lottie and Al answered.” 


This, definitely, is a female sentence. 
‘There is a logic to it, but a man would 
have to figure it out. Al had no 
business answering the phone when 
Lottie-was being called, but he did 


-answer, and the fact had to be ac- 


cepted. Al, being a husband, is un- 
avoidable, even though the listing is 


in Al’s name. The sentence implies 
. that only a husband would answer a 


phone: when the call is for his wife. 

- Then the lady went on, “I asked if 
I could speak to Lottie, and he said 
she wasn’t there, she was out in the 


- yard and was awful busy. I said never 
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mind, I’d call again in a few -min- 
utes... .” 
I can imagine Al’s clumsy efforts 


In this affair. He was trying to spare - 


his wife the absurdity of coming 
away into the house to gossip, and 
doing it with ordinary male tech- 
nique. He probably sounded guilty 
as could be, and probably knew it. 
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He must have presumed that his re- 
mark led the lady to assume he was 
lying, that his wife was right at his 
elbow. This caused him to volunteer 
additional comment, to diplomatize 
the uneasiness under which he was 
now laboring. Because the lady next 
said, “Then Al said something, and I 


think he must have said Lottie was 


hanging out the washing, but the 


way it came to me, I thought he said 


this information makes nothing b 
work shoes and so avoids the ris 
and complications of “style” whi 
confront the producer of dress sho 
For each change in style there mv 
be a new last; and if the shoe is to 
offered in the ordinary range of siz 
this means lasts in half sizes from fi 
to fourteen (nineteen in all), each 
seven or eight widths. Since the le 
costs the manufacturer about $ 
each change in style will tie up co 
siderable money in new lasts, and t] 
gamble becomes whether he ci 
market ten pairs of shoes or fir 
hundred from a last. 
_ The quantity of custom-made sho 
produced in this country is negligib! 
and the manufacturer placed it, t 
a rough guess, at around fifty tho 
sand pairs a year. The production | 
ready-made shoes is upwards of 
half: billion. 

Cuaries W. Morton 
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they were going to Washingtor 
Then he must have told me to ca 
back at four o’clock, or not to ca 
back until four, or maybe to call bac 
before four, I don’t know which, bu 
anyway I somehow understood hir 
to say they were leaving for Wash 
ington at four o’clock.” 

_ By now I imagine Al was plungin; 
around somewhat, trying to be dis 
creet when he meant only to be de 
termined that his wife’s chores shoul 
not be interrupted for light anc 
transient causes. I-next heard thi 
lady say, “So I said it was too bac 
they didn’t go in cherry blosson 
time.” | 

This, assuming that Al was think 
ing about hanging out a wash, woulc 
seem irrelevant under ordinary scru 
tiny, but if we are right in picturing 
Al’s present confusion it probably 
didn’t register as such at the time 
The lady added, “So Al said hı 
thought. the weather would let , up 
and anyway you always had to take 
those chances.” I feel reasonably 
sure the sequence seemed lucid at th 
time to both the lady and Al. 

But what it did to the lady wa: 
particularly feminine — the reference 
seemed to be to a four o’clock de. 
parture, which distracted her sc 
much that she paid less attention tc 
the rest of the conversation. Now ] 
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heard her say, “So I said they 
wouldn’t get far the first night, and 
. Al said one time was as good as an- 
other.” I can’t explain this last re- 
mark of Al’s, but it might be he 
thought the conversation was so far 
afield he might as well leave it there. 
The lady, however, was experiencing 
no such difficulty, for she said, “You 
can see how this all made sense to 
me.” 

The lady wnt on, “So at four 
o'clock I saw them drive down the 
road, and I told my husband at sup- 
- per that Al and Lottie had gone to 
Washington. My husband said they’d 
left wet clothes on the line and the 
barn doors open, but I was so sure of 
what Al told me that I figured there 
must have been some emergency.’ I 
couldn’t imagine why they'd leave 
clothes on the line. So the next 
morning I asked Edna Coombs why 
Al and Lottie went to Washington, 
and she said it must have been a 
quick trip if they did, because Lottie 
was home now and she’d just been 
talking to her. Well, I just couldn’t 
figure it out.” 


myself wondering, 





I had the screen fitting perfectly 

by this time, but wild horses couldn’t 
have pulled me away. I knew what 
the next step would be—- it would 
be to call Lottie and find out. 
’ So she said, “So I called Lottie 
right up, and I said I thought they 
had gone to Washington. Well, 
Lottie must have thought I said 
something about her washing, where 
it had been raining all night, and she 
said it would probably clear off some- 
time. So I decided they’d called the 
trip off on account of the weather, 
and...” 

I left at this point. The thing had 
run full circle, and the pertinent part 
was in my possession. I confess that 
several times’ that afternoon, as I 
went about my work, I would find 
dream-fashion, 
what Al and Lottie were going to 
Washington for. Somehow this re- 
cital of female deduction had con- 
vinced me— not, Fm sure, the 
wakeful, realistic, masculine me, but 
the subconscious part of me that 
is susceptible to dreams, nonsense, 
whimsy, women, and suchlike. 





THE. SOLIPSIST 
by WINONA MCCLINTIC 


I was the swan singing upon his last day — 
White feathers shown, bone-guarded eyes were blue; 
Winged but isolated, me, imperturbé, 


Taking a dim view. 


y 


Not so young as before, nor old and stoic 
As I will be, if sound in lung and cell; 
Wheezing my riimed reactions, me, allergic, 


Talented as well. 


l 


_ My creatures formed in meadows where they caper; 
They, the unborn, comprise a dreaming sum, 
For I am God to this life, me, world-shaper, 


My kingdom come. 


No Phoenix burned, no second spring was giving 
The swan his song, nor any flight renew, 
And when I join the sleepers, me, unliving, 


The world dies, too. 
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| . Jæ CASE FOR THIRD BASE | 


by B. F. SYLVESTER 


A former city editor of the Omaha World 
Herald, B. F. SyuvesteR is a free-lance writer 
and news correspondent. 
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RE authorities tend to look: upon 

A the structure of baseball as some- - 

thing finished long ago, a masterpieée 
that needs only a little touching up 
now and then. They can have no idea 
how timorous I feel at proposing what 
I am about to propose — which is 
that they correct, if they have nothing 
better to do, some basic errors made 


by the founding fathers of the game. 


.Despite the engineering which has 
produced the baseball diamond with 


its nice balance between offense and 


defense, the action is not well dis- 
tributed. Compared with the goings 
on around first base, third is the dead 
spot of baseball. 

A box score, taken at random, of 
the New York Giants-St. Louis Car- 
dinals eleven-inning game of July 17 
last year shows that first baseman 
L’ckman (Lockman) of the Giants 
had thirteen put-outs, one assist. First 
baseman C’ngham (Cunningham) of 
the Cardinals had fifteen put-outs, 
two assists. Besides all this defensive 
play, the fortunate customers on the 
first base side had a close view of 
fifteen of their héroes getting on base 
by hits, seven by walks, and one by 
error. For whatever pleasure or pain 
it gave them, they also saw fourteen 
Giants safe on hits, two by errors, 
and one hit by pitched ball. This 
adds up to arour | seventy separate 
bursts of action ai that corner. 

This was only the beginning, being 


followed 1) by attempts of the base 


runner, in coöperation with the hitter 
behind him, the first base coach, and 
the manager in the dugout, to take 
second by stealing, the hit and run, 


and the sacrifice bunt; and 2) by the 
teamwork of first baseman, pitcher, 
and catcher to hold him close. 
_» What was the third baseman doing 
while all this was in progress? T’mp- 
son (Thompson) of the Giants had 
no’ put-outs, two assists. Jablonski 
of the Cardinals had no put-outs, one 
assist. H’m’s (Hemus) of the Cardi- 
‘nals at short and third had no put- 
outs, one assist. The hot corner, or 
that lonesome road? At that, the 
third base customers fared better than 
usual since the two teams made a 
total of nineteen runs. There are days 
when players “of one team or the 
other don’t get to third. 
The symmetry of the diamond is 
disturbed by a physical disparity 
among players which the conditions 
of play produce. The first baseman 
may be six feet five or six feet seven 
like Ron Jackson of the White Sox, 
who can scamper around his territory 
and stretch: for wide throws. The 
. third baseman may be a stubby five 
feet six — sometimes a converted out- 
fielder who is thought to have some 
good years left in a less demanding 
position. 
” There is a suspicion that this lop- 
sided arrangement was inaugurated 


„by left-handers. For one thing, a _ 


left-handed pitcher has the edge in 
keeping a runner close to first base. 
Another count in this indictment is 
that the left-handed batsman stands 
about two and one-half feet nearer 
first base than the right-handed 
swinger. Furthermore, his swing 
turns him into the base path, while 
the swing of the right-hander turns 
him away from it. These factors can 
be the difference in reaching first, 
or second, or third, or home. A fast 
left-handed hitter like Richie Ashburn 


of the Phillies often makes it to first ° 
basé on balls hit to the infield, while - 


a fast right-handed hitter like Willie 
Mays of the Giants has to put the 
ball over the fence. 

= We hear someone saying that this 
inequity could be solved by two home 
plates and one batter’s box, the left- 
hander naturally taking the dish at 
the left and vice versa. The idea has 
to be discarded for several reasons. 
It would upset the geometry of the 
field, require the hard-pressed umpire 
to dust off two home plates where he 


dusted off only one before, and do © 


nothing for third base. 

There is a way out. Open up third 
base to settlement and make it blos- 
som as the rose. Let the hitter head 


for first or third, whichever is more 


NA 


inviting. This presents the problem 
of men already on base from the 
other. direction. One needs only to 
remember that with runners’ going 
only one way, Brooklyn once had 
three men on the same base. I am 


‘confident baseball can meet the chal- 


lenge, and offer shyly some sample 
situations and suggested treatment. 
1. Base runner has advanced from 
first to second. Hitter singles to left 
and starts for third. Man on second 


. reverses direction and heads for home. 


2. Base runner on first. Hitter 
pokes ball between first and second 
and heads for third. If it looks like 
extra bases, number one base runner 
turns around on reaching second and 
returns the way he came with the 
hitter behind him. 

3. Bases loaded counterclockwise. If 
it seems adyantageous to the hitter 
to go to third, the runners reverse 
themselves like a typewriter ribbon. 
At present, this is not a 100 per cent 
solution, since the runner who has 


legged it around to third probably 
would like to come in to score. ‘In 
going the other way, he might be 
stranded and not score at all. It 
could be pointed out to this individual 
that the team score and welfare would 
not be affected, and over a season 
he probably would come out even. 

4, Base runner has made it to third 
by way of first. In this situation, 
first base is indicated to the hitter — 
as it might be in situations 2, 3, and 
4. A word of caution here about 
signals. The wrong sign at a time like 
this —! l 

The foregoing are interim devices 
while the people of baseball are ad- 
justing themselves to more possibili- 
ties than Ted Williams could shake 
a stick at. Someday baseball may be 
played with both barrels, with runners 
flashing by each other in separate 
lanes, like streamliners on a. dou- 
ble track. We may see the double 
squeeze, the quadruple steal, five run- 
ners tagging up after an outfield fly. 





CANZONETTA 
(For a Four-year-old Nephew) 


by ISABELLA GARDNER 


accelerando, affettuoso 


Swm little king-fish Leap small salmoù 

Sally from the sea and Up the stream fling 

Game as Isaac and gold as Mammon 

Plunge April fishlet Sprintheart dash! 

Drought’s the drowning though love is rash 

And anglers bait to poach your dreaming 
Cheat that larder beat that chowder Splash! 


Gambol gamble Easter lambling 
Adam as ram and mortal as mother 
Baa your benison Ding your damning 
Bruise and blessing bell your- bleating 
Carillon lambkin rousing routing no retreating 
Hurtle into wolf and spring’s bell-wether 

Spiel that glock and spell your flockand Ring! 


Gallivant giddyap bantam Will-Joy 

bold as a bugle and brave as bunting 

Furl out, trumpet, bannering-boy 

Gallop to the hilltop Strut your stride 

Raising praising choosing losing never hid- 

ing, heeled by the hope that hounds your hunting . 
Sound your horn astound your dawn and Ride! 
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by JOHN M. CONLY 


Bach: ‘Coffee’? Cantata, No. 
211; Amore Traditore, .Cantata 
No. 203 (Rolf Reinhardt conducting 
vocal soloists, Pro Musica Chamber 
Orchestra of Stuttgart; Vox PL-8980: 
12”). Of J. S. Bach’s delight in musi- 
cal fun-making, well attested, we have 
little evidence on records, so this new 
version of the “Coffee” Cantata is very 
welcome indeed (it has appeared on 
LP only once before). Bach wrote it 
in strict cantata-style, sehr ernst, but 
it deals with a Papa’s attempt to save 
his daughter from the horrors of 
coffee-drinking — a newfangled vice 
in the 1700s. Very funny, and here 
performed with great jollity in an ex- 
cellent recording. The Italian can- 
tata, Love the Traitor, may not be a 
Bach composition, but it makes a 
pleasant filler. 

Bartok: Violin Concerto (Yehudi 
Menuhin, violin; Wilhelm Furtwing- 
ler conducting Philharmonia Orches- 
tra; HMV LHMV-3: 12”). Next to 
the Concerto for Orchestra and the 
Viola Concerto, this is the most popu- 
lar of Bartók’s major works, with its 
-essentially classical form and strong, 
wry flavor. It is also, by far, the best 
product of several concerto collabora- 
tions between Menuhin and the late 
Wilhelm Furtwängler, and HMV has 
delivered it in excellent reproduction. 

Boccherini: Piano Quintets No. 
1 in A, No. 4 in D Minor (Chigi > ; S oe ie E R a a 
Quintet; London LL-749: 12”). Lim- — O moneam By raso Pa 
pidity, lucidity, grace, and unfailing. : 
melodic ingenuity in two works which 
seem always on the point of becoming 
piano concertos; perfect fare for the 
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The world has long regarded Albert Schweitzer, doctor, Recent Columbia Masterworks 
philosopher and musician, as the greatest of living men. Sen a yaa mere 


š Schweitzer include: 
To hear the organ music of Bach and Mendelssohn ' 
Albert Schweitzer, Organ— 


i ‘ oe layed by Doctor Schweitzer on the instrument he built 
modern high-fidelity living room. ae pga e l i SEES Vole Seroeane| at the 
in his native town of Giinsbach is an experience that Parish Church, Günsbach. 
Debussy: Three Song Cycles: $5.95 each, 


surpasses the pleasure of listening to great music. For 

here, indeed, is the true sound of genius. Columbia ppt ee e on a 
has recorded many hours of Doctor Schweitzer’s nats for framing. Write Coli: 
performances with devotion and patience in order to bia Records, Room 2-A, 799, 7th 
preserve in perfect sound these priceless achievements. Pane Ea 

Albert Schweitzer has chosen to record exclusively for 
Columbia Masterworks Records. 


Proses Lyriques; Chansons de Bi- 
litis: Trois Ballades de Villon 
(Flore Wend, soprano; Odette Gar- 
tenlaube, piano; Haydn Society HSL- 
106: 12’), Portions of this enchanted 
territory have been explored by 
Teyte, Tourel, Singher, Danco, and 
Souzay, but Miss Wend’s effort is : 
the ae inclusive and — since she COLU MBIA © RE CORDS . 
obviously knows and loves the music, . m 

an d her ‘transparen t voice fi ts i t A GOLUMBIA,*? LH, enn TRADE-MARKS REG. U. $. PAT. OFF, MARCAS REGISTRADAS: S Ts He PRICE iS SUGGESTED LIST, 


“ACCENT ON LIVING . ns 


the Woice of Musi 


Fidelis 


2 YOU CHOOSE —for listen- 


ingining or dancing—will always 
SO better on your Voice of Music 
‘Fidelis’. Yes, complete, authentic 
high fidelity, pleasure is yours... 
-from the very first note. 


WITH TONE-O-MATIC, you control the 
precise balance of reproduction in 
your records. You decide how loud 
the high and low notes will be played 
throughout the entire audible range 
of 40 to 15,000 cps. 


CHOOSE either African mahogany or 
Champagne blonde hand-rubbed 
finish—at the same price. $149.50* 
Also available in lustrous Ebony or 
rich Walnut at slightly higher prices. 
(Legs, black or brass finish, optional.) 


“Slightly higher in the west, UL Approved. 


24 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 


. AM TEVA y, FEUI 


Bentùn Harbor 3, Mich 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORD CHANGERS 





perfectly — hers seems the Debussy - 
song-record to buy. 

Dohnányi: String Quartet in D 
Flat; Piano Quintet in D Flat 
(Curtis String Quartet; Vladimir 
Sokoloff, piano; Westminster WL- 
5301: 12”). Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
once a protégé of Brahms, weathered 
the turn of the century without scars, 


the last unspoiled Romanticist of. 


them all. His music-has an untrou- 
bled,.expressive intimacy, uncommon 
these days but welcome. The per- 


formance and recording here are all 


anyone could ask. 

Elgar: Falstaff, a speka 
Study (Anthony Collins conducting 
London Symphony Orchestra; Lon- 
don LL-1011: 12”). Sir Donald Tovey 
considered this Elgar’s greatest work. 
Inevitably it calls to mind Strauss’s 
Don Quixote, but there is a more sym- 
pathetic commitment by the com- 


poser here, both to history and to his’ 


tragicomic subject. Like the Strauss 
poem, however, the work makes very 


good listening even out of literary 


context. The recording is vivid and 
the performance seems to me first- 
rate. l 
Franck: Symphony in D Minor 
(Two versions: Eugene Ormandy 
conducting Philadelphia Orchestra; 
Columbia ML-4939; and Arthur Ro- 
dzinski conducting Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra; Westminster WHL-5311: 
both 12”. The Westminster also in- 
cludes Le Chasseur Maudit). Thir- 


teen versions of the D Minor Sym- ' 


phony have preceded these. Of 
them, the best-played are the Cluy- 
tens. (Angel) and Paray (Mercury) 


performances. But none presents an ` 
orchestra so rich as the Philadel- ' 


phians, and none has quite the bal- 
anced vigor of the Rodzinski inter- 
pretation. 
mandy’s direction is somewhat 
unimpassioned, and . Westminster’s 
up-close recording displays ragged- 
ness in Rodzinski’s orchestra. Still, 
one of these two Versions would be 
my choice.. 

Puccini: Madame Butterfly 
(Clara Petrella, Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
Giuseppe Taddei, other soloists; An- 
gelo Questa conducting Chorus and 
Symphony Orchestra of Radiotele- 


visione Italiana; Cetra C-1248: three’ 
12” in album with English-Italian 
libretto). All told, this seems to me ` 


the best-organized, best-recorded 
Butterfly I’ve heard on microgroove; 


everything in it is done creditably, 
and the cumulative impact is consid- 
erable. Against .it compete some ex- 


On the other hand, Or- ' 


celling artistry in the. elderly. “Victor ; 


set (Gigli,- etc.) and ‘the marvelously — 
moving Cio-Cio-San of Renata Te- -` 


baldi in London’s spotty performance. 

Rachmaninoff: Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini. with Doh- 
nányi: Variations on. a Nursery 
Song (Julius Katchen,. piano; Sir 
Adrian Boult conducting London 


Philharmonic Orchestra; London LL- 


1018: 12”). The trouble. with the 
Rachmaninoff Paganini Variations 
has been that Rachmaninoff himself 
put them on records, with the collabo- 
ration of Leopold Stokowski (Victor 
LCT-1118), in a performance memo- 
rable if now antique in its reproduc- 
tion. Surprising ely few other perform-. 
ers have risen to this challenge, and 
none with much success until now. 
Katchen has obviously done the in- 
telligent thing — listened attentively 
to the Rachmaninoff version, ` prac- 
ticed like the devil, and put forth `a 
reasonably exact facsimile. It’s réally 
beautiful, in London’s glistening new 
sound, and so is the endearing Doh-. 
nanyi (“Baa, Baa, Black Sheep”) on. 


the reverse of the disk. Highly recom- _ 


' mended. 


Rachmaninoff: Symphony No.2. 


(William Steinberg conducting | Pitts- 
burgh Symphony. Orchestra; Capitol: : 


P-8293: 12"). Before the fact, any 


attempt by thé Pittsburghers to.dis-: 


y 


lodge from its primacy the Ormanhdy-, 


Columbia’ recording’ of this exquisite, | 
bitter-sweet symphony would have ` 


appeared foolhardy, for in ML-4433 
both the Philadelphia instrumental- 
ists and the Columbia.engineers seem 


to have been inspired. . But’ I’m not ` 


sure it hasn’t been’ done. Steéinberg’s .- 


orchestra has not’ Ormandy’s velvet, 


but it contrives a gossamér delicacy * 4 
From now on, - 


wonderful to. ee 


~ 


buyers had best heat both. > ~ y 


Searlatti: Sonatas, Vol. VI (Feri: 


nando Valenti, harpsichord; West- 


minster WL-5325: 12” LP). Anyone 


who thinks.a solo harpsichord cannot. 


pack enough dramatic punch to make ~ 
‘your hair stand on end should try 


band. 3 on side 2, Sonata in G Major, 
Longo 286. So far, in more than 60 


. sonatas recorded in this*series, Scar“ 


latti has yet to give me a dull mo- 
ment. The man was a wonder.. Of 


‘course, the almost. weirdly -realistic 


sound of the instrument: helps, too, 
not to mention Valenti’s vivid and 
vigorous performances. 

Schubert: Quintet in A, “The 
Trout,” with Nocturne in. E Flat 
Major (Friedrich Wiihrer, piano; 


Barchet Quartet; Vox PL-8970: -12”)... 
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HEATHKIT Williamson Type 


L> AMPLIFIER KITS 


Build your own Williamson-Type Hi-Fi Amplifier and 
FPreamplifier—the choice of audio-wise music lovers, 
Virtually distortionless output, full frequency response 

. and full power reserve. Choose from three versions of 
this proven circuit, all in kit form. Comprehensive 
construction books anticipate your every question and 
assure success, even for the most nontechnical en- 
thusiast. 

Experience the- emotional impact of true timbre 
response, and brilliant “symphony hall’! tone quality. 
The sheer magnificence of living music can be at your 
fingertips with these fine instruments, 


AVAILABLE IN THESE KIT MODELS 


W-5M Williamson Amplifier and power supply on single 

chassis, Specia) Peerless output transformer, K'T-66 

tubes, attractive chassis cover, Shpy. Wt. 5 5 
S1 Ibs, Express ONIY..-es-rre-nrereeeeertennateer-ene- 9.7 


W-4M Williamson Amplifier and power supply on single 
chassis, Chicago **super-range’’ output trans- 39.75 
former. Shpg. Wt. 28 lbs, Express only.,...-. 

W-3M Williamson Amplifier and power supply on Sepa: 


rate chassis, Acrosound ‘‘ultra-linear"’ ou 
put transformer, Shpg. Wt. 29 lbs. Express 49. 75 


WA-P2 Preamplifier control imit required for all amp~ 
lifiers above, Five inputs, each with separate ne bee 


Anish. Shpe. Wt, 7 POS... ce ceeeceenwonnnnenenceeen 


Complete Schematics and Technical Specifications , 
Upon BEQUEEE, Write For 1955 Heathkit Catalog 


HEATH COMPANY» 





BENTON HARBOR 6, MICHIGAN © 


“this is 
| high fidelity” 








if you 
love your 
music— 
you'll 
want it! 


Hers your guide to an easy 
understanding of Hi-Fi—the 
modern revelation in musical 

enjoyment..This 64-page book 

shows you how to select a Hi-Fi 
music system‘for your home at 
minimum cost. Tells you what to 
look for and shows many hand- 
some, practical installation ideas. 
Offers you the wofld’s largest 
selection of complete systems and 

, individual units from which to make 

- your money- saving choice. If you love 
your music, you’ll want this helpf ul, ob- 
jective book. Write for it today—it’s F REE. 


ALLIED RADIO 


, America’s Hi-Fi Center 
mæ FREE BOOK ——— m m eee me m 
Allied Radio Corp., Dept. G-45 l 
100. N, Western Ave., Chicago 80, III. 
O Send FREE “This Is High Fidelity” book 
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Extremely realistic recording makes 
this the best “Trout” on the market, 
for at least three others are as well 
played — the Columbia, Westmin- 
ster, and Capitol. However, Wiihrer 
is a fine Viennese-style Schubertian, 
and his spirit infects the Barchets. 
The Nocturne offered as a bonus is 
minor but beautiful, well worth re- 
cording and hearing. 

The Golden Age of Brass (Roger 
Voisin conducting eight Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra brass-players; Uni- 


-corn Records UN-1003: 12”). Much 


sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
music was outdoors-music, and brass 


was the medium. These absorbing, 


pieces, full of muscle and merriment, 
follow its evolution from Giovanni 


-Gabrieli through Purcell to Bach, 


in fine, bright recording. 

Poe: The Raven; Annabel Lee; 
Eldorado; To ; Alone; The 
City in the Sea; The- Masque of 
the Red Death; The Black Cat 
(Basil Rathbone, reader; Caedmon 
TC-1028: 12’). An indefatigable 
reader of horror and fantasy anitholo- 
gies, I was surprised to find how long 
it was since I really had read “The 
Black Cat” and the “Red Death,” 





and how much more of Mr. Poe comes’ 


across in oral than in ocular reading. 
The man could write. But don’t take 
my word for it: try Rathbone’s, 
they’re much more convincing. 

The Columbia World Library 
of Folk and Primitive Music (col- 
lected and edited by Alan Lomax, 
assisted by local experts in Ireland, 
French Africa, England, France, Aus- 
tralia and New Guinea; Scotland; 
Indonesia; Canada; Venezuela; Brit- 


-ish East Africa; Japan, the Ryukyus, 


Formosa and Korea; India; Spain; 
and Yugoslavia; Columbia SL-204 to 
SL-217: fourteen 12” in albums with 
illustrated notes). Between 30 and 40 
albums in this series will come forth 
if Mr. Lomax lives long enough. The 
initial issue is evidence of enough 
work to satisfy anyone else. To try to 


.describe it would be fruitless, and J am 


no musical anthropologist. Among 
the famillar materials, I was most 
taken with the songs from the British 
Isles, particularly the Scots (some 
beautiful singing) and the Irish (some 
genuinely funny songs). Of the ex- 
otic, the most impressive were the 
drumming, chanting, and instrument- 
playing from British East Africa and 
Australia (not “Waltzing Matilda,” 


but Bushman music, featuring some 


giant horns of astonishing suitability 
to high-fidelity reproduction). 
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by EDITH TEMPLETON 


Evita TemrLeTon served with both the 
United States and British forces during World 
War II as an interpreter. She is the author of 
several novels and a book about Italy, The Sur- 
prise of Cremona. 


HE best hotel in Verona is called 

the Colomba d’Oro— which 
means the Golden Dove. And the 
fact that another hotel is called the 
Gabbia d’Oro, the Golden Cage, leads 
one inevitably to wonder whether, 
in the beginning, the golden dove 
might have lived in the golden cage 
and one day fluttered away to free- 
dom and built an independent nest 
of its own. If so, the fabulous bird 
showed great wisdom in its choice, 
for the Colomba d’Oro, standing in 
a row of palaces of variously assorted 
ages, is an old palace in its own right 
whose inside has been scooped out 
and filled with all the comfort one 
can wish for. The only fault one 
could find with the enterprising bird 
is that its tastes are rather expensive: 
a full day’s pension, if one has a room 
with bath, will cost about £3. 

My first evening at the hotel, I 
was shown into the dining room.. I 
looked round the fine, stately room, 
the walls paneled in white and gilt, 
the lights supported by carved cher- 
ubs. “The ceiling will be a maze 
of stuccowork,” I said to myself and 
raised my eyes. There was no ceiling. 
I was looking at the dark starred sky 
of a calm June night. 

“But what do you do when it 
rains?” J asked the waiter. “Do 
you get into a panic and rush round 
with waterproofs for each guest, and 
serve the meal beneath umbrellas?” 

“No, madam, we press a button 
and the roof rolls over the room. This 





is our summer dining room. For 
winter we have another dining room, 
of course.” 

There are also one or two cinemas 
where the same principle is applied. 
But who wants to go to the cinema in 
Verona, which is the richest and most 
exquisite of all the little North Italian 
towns? Twice every summer, in June 
and August, the Veronese furnish a 
spectacle of great magnificence, a 
week of grand opera in the Roman 
arena which is the best-preserved of 
its kind in the whole of Italy. Most 
of the singers are drawn from the 
Scala in Milan and they stage an 
Aida to end all Aidas, bathed in 
the light of a real full moon, ac- 
companied by the pealing of real 
church bells, and enlivened by a 
troupe of real elephants. 

Verona lies on the main railway 
line between Milan and Venice, and 
one can get into the Simplon Orient 
Express in Calais one morning and 
get out in Verona at noon on the 
following day. In the station there 
are plain solid blocks of green marble 
which serve as seats, instead of the 
usual wooden benches. One of the 
delights of Italy is that it is a country 
where this luxurious stone is an or- 
dinary commodity and where the 
quarries yield as many as‘a hundred 
different kinds of marble. 

Outside on the square the carrozze 
are lined up — the carriages shaded 
by square white-fringed umbrellas 
and the horses wearing white sun- 
bonnets against the heat, with their 
ears sticking out. As likely as not it 
is a feast day — festa — for the Italian 
year is generously sprinkled with 
memories of the saints; and as the 
carriage rolls towards the Corso, one 
is enchanted by the air of festivity, 
by the white paper flowers stuck 
among the dark crowns of the trees, 
by scarlet banners and crimson cloths 
streaming from window sills and drap- 


ing balustraded balconies. Let him 
who can, I say, enjoy the saint’s 
day while he may; for soon he may 
want to change a check, and will find 
the banks closed — to do honor to 
the saint. 

To reach the Corso, one has to pass 
beneath a rambling archway called 
the Porta Nuova. This New Gate is 
not exactly anyone’s idea of a new 
gate, dating as it does from the first 
half of the sixteenth century. Yet 
the name is appropriate because this 
gateway is new in comparison with 
the one called the Porta dei Borsari, 
which was built in Roman times at 
a spot which then lay at the outskirts 
of Verona. Now it lies in the heart 
of labyrinthal little streets and has 
been made part of them in such a 
fashion that its ancient arcades form 
a link between two houses facing each 
other. l 

And now we have entered the 
Corso. There is nothing to say against 
this corso; it is quite orderly and 
well-behaved as corsi go, a tree-lined 
boulevard spacious and neat, with 
several modern hotels and apartment 
houses. In the manner of Italian 
corst, it should be called Corso Vit- 
torio Emanuele, after the first king 
of the house of Savoy who reigned 
over Italy united. But no. As far 
as Verona is concerned, Italy united 
can go to pot. I read the inscription 
high up on the wall, where such 
inscriptions usually are, shake my 
head, read again, shade my eyes, and 
spell out the same words at each 
freshly attempted reading: Corso Can 
Grande. Have the Veronese gone 
mad, to call their main street the 
Corso of the Big Dog? Or is my 
Italian so bad that I am led to believe 
that Can Grande means Big Dog, 
whereas in reality it means something 
much more poetical and much more 
elevated and much more glorious? 

I open my guidebook and learn 
that “Can Grande” was a sort of 
glorified nickname, a publicity name, 
given to himself by one of the medie- 
val lords of Verona. He belonged to 
the Della Scala family, more com- 
monly known as the Scaligeri, who 
were in power for many generations. 
They were a tough, rough, grim lot, 
a breed of gangster princes and rob- 
ber generals, the most formidable 
among the rulers of Lombardy. And 
it is they who made Verona — Verona 
as we know it today. 

Surely the name Can Grande in 
itself is a giveaway. A man who calls 
himself deliberately the Big Dog 
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when he could have chosen anything 


‘he pleased —'such a man must have 


been a hard prince to serve: He had 


seductions of the court life of his age. 


Nor was he interested in the glorious, 


swanky, show-off part of warfare. 
Not for him such fancy titles as 
“Lionheart” or “the Magnificent.” 
Let others do the bragging and the 
posing. He had no time to waste. 


He was a’ Della Scala, he was a | 


go-getter, he meant -business. All 
he wanted was force and power — 
power to grab, and power to keep 


_ what he had grabbed, and power to 


grab more. That was all. And to be 
called the Big Dog was quite good 
enough for-him. 

The Corso opens into the Piazza 
Bra, which is the last bit of practical, 
common-sense, everyday Verona we 
are going to encounter. There are a 


_pillared stock exchange, strings of 


open-air cafés on the pavement, and 
a centerpiece of scrolled flower beds 
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—and the flowers have that dis- 
gustingly bright, glossy, sleek look 
which all flowers tended by municipal 
authorities have all the world over. 
But the piazza does not extend as far 
as. one expects, because the Roman 
arena is cutting into its flank from 
one side, with'a piece of curved wall 


-strengthened by colossal arches, the 
. ‘stones weathered to a sandy yellow 


and blunted in outline — the whole 
fearfully majestic and not. quite com~ 
fortable to look at, like an aged 
lion’s paw thrust forward while the 
beast is resting. 

Walking past the arena, one comes 
to. the Via -Mazzini, which is filled 
with the luxury shops of the town. 
It is a narrow street, given’ over 
entirely to display and idling and 
watching; no traffic is allowed to 
enter, and one. is able for a few 
minutes to enjoy the pleasures of life 
in a town without its anxieties. Tull 
at last, slowly, one has traversed, its 
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length:and is faced with the dilemma 


of what toseg first.. ‘Should one go, to 


: _ the right and see the house in which 
no time for all the blandishments and: ` E ae 
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Juliet lived and loved, with its famous 
courtyard with the two balconies, and 
speculate on which of the two Juliet 
used to stand when waiting for 
Romeo? Over the porch there is a 


plaque with the words: “'This' is the 
house where the young woman lived | 


over whose fate the whole world 
has shed tears.” 

Or should ‘one turn left, into the 
Piazza delle Erbe, where the vege- 
tables are sold against a background 


of frescoed palaces? At one end stands 


a winged lion, the seal of, Venetian 
conquest after the Scaligeri had lost 
their reign. At the other end, facing 
the lion, there is the touchingly hum- 
ble statue of the Virgin, shrouded 
in the threefold jet of a fountain, 
as though hidden behind a watery 
curtain. Further away, dominating 
all the roofs around, is the tower 
from which a cannon is fired every 
time a tempest darkens the sky of 
Verona — to dispel the thunderclouds, 
according to an old belief. 

Best of all is to follow a trickle 
of people who have turned into a 
tiny dark, dank alley and to find 
oneself standing in the heart and 
pearl of Verona, in the Piazza Dante. 
It is the most beautiful small square 
I have ever seen. . It is made up of 
five houses only; and of these, three 
are palaces; and each palace belongs 
to a different age and is perfect of its 
kind — one gray; one red, and one 
striped peach and ocher. And in the 
distant corner, fenced off by a filigree 
of wrought iron and sheltered by roofs 
of filigree of stone, are the tombs of 
two Scaligeri, surmounted by their 


knightly statues on-horseback, 


broody, gloomy, savage, obstinate. 
-The Scaligeri statues are remark- 
able in themselves, but what. makes 
them still more remarkable is the 
fact that, though. they are situated 
outside a church, they form no part 


of it.. They are more than. sepulchral 
effigies: they exist in their own right 
as an embodiment of worldly power. 
They were built to impress the world 
with the prestige of the Scaligeri, 
as political propaganda. In the his- 
tory of taste they are revolutionary; 
and when, some time later, Venice 
and other states built monuments 


- . of their ‘leaders on horseback, they 
were merely following where the Scali- 


geri had led. 

But it is not only here that the 
Scaligeri left a monument of their 
might; we find it in the Castel. Vec- 
chio, their fortified stronghold which 
dominates the bank of the gray fast- 
coursing waters of the Adige: And 
although today it has been turned 
into a picture gallery, one still has to 
cross the drawbridge to gain entrance. 
There is the bishop’s residence bris- 
tling with the same crenelations as the 
fortress — those fierce crerielations 
which aré cleft down the center like 
snakes’ tongues. And they appear 


-once more on the menacing old bridge, 


which was fortified too. 

It is not astonishing that the 
churches take second place in Verona 
-— how could it be otherwise? — and 
yet they are worth seeing. There is 
San Fermo— which is the oldest 
Romanesque church in Italy — with 
its famous bronze doors, divided into 


squares on which the craftsman has 


portrayed many incidents of Biblical 
history — a kind of charming sacred 
picturebook which has lasted through 
the ages. There is San Stefano, which 
is really two churches, built one on 
top of the other, with a wooden ceiling 
ribbed and curved like the- keel of a 
ship. And on the other bank of the 
Adige there is the little chapel built 
into the heart of a small Roman 
theater. 

But it seems that even the Scaligeri 
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were in need of picnics T country 
air, and it is only natural that one 
should follow them and' make dn 
excursion to Lake Garda, where they 
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established one of their strongholds. 


- Like most places, Lake Garda has 


a cheap side and an expensive side, 


_and the best thing is to board one of 


the many coaches which run from 
Verona and make a tour of the whole 
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lake and see which side one likes 
better. 

The cheap side has little villages 
dotted with naïve country churches, 
little inns with flowered balconies, 
and green hills rising toward the blue 
snow-topped mountains. It is this 
everlasting snow on the faraway 
ridges which lends a freshness and 


‘ brilliance to the whole vast lake. 


> It is on the expensive side that one 
enters the famous tunnel road which 
is pierced by seventy arched windows, 
each framing an unforgettable view 
of Jake and mountains. Here is the 
world of the big luxury hotels and 
princely summer. houses, their parks 
rising in terraces above the high walls, 
and it is only by passing the ara- 
besques of enormous ironwork gates 
that one catches a glimpse of radiating 
leafy avenues and. flights of broad 
shallow stairs curving upward to tiers 
of urns and marble gods. 

= After bathing, one will probably 


` sit-in a garden overlooking the water, 


in the shade of lemon trees, and eat 
the local trout which is the pride of 
every innkeeper. I have never been 
to a place yet where the local trout 
was not supposed to be something 
unique, and I will say that the Garda 
trout is as unique as all others — no 
more, no less. I recommend it cold 
with mayonnaise. 

The peculiar charm of Lake Garda 
lies in the contrast between the crisp- 
ness of its mountainous girdle and 
the. softness and luxuriance of its 
southern vegetation. And in its 
sparkling blue water there lie side 
by side the reflections of rugged 
stone, snowdrifts, glaciers, ripe 
oranges, cedars, laurel, and olive. It 
has a long tradition of pleasurable 
living. The Romans built summer 
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houses on the shore, and in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
aristocratic Venetian families estab- 
lished their princely residences. Mus- 
solini used to live in a villa on the 
island of the lake. And today Gar- 
done and Fasano are among the 
most elegant and exclusive resorts in 
Italy. 

Now that one has fared so well 
treading in the footsteps of the 
Scaligeri, one must follow them still 
further afield, to what was once their 
vassal town— to Vicenza. Vicenza 
too lies on the main line between 


Venice and Milan, and like Verona it - 


is in the heart of the sweet classical 
Italian landscape, of those dreamy 
blue hills which form the background 
of all the best-known old master 
paintings of the Madonna and angels. 
But here the resemblance comes to an 
end. 

. Despite their common history un- 
der Scaligeri and Venetian rule, one 
must not imagine that Vicenza is 
Verona’s poor relation. Here is a 
town which has remained as it was 
during the happiest time of its his- 
tory. Here one steps straight into 
the highlights of the Renaissance, 
breathing an air of ease and plenty 
far removed from the horrors of the 
battle. It is this little town which 
has given to humanity one of the 
finest gifts ever made: the first mod- 
ern theater, the theater as we know 
it today. It was built in the sixteenth 
century by Andrea Palladio, one of 
the great architects of all time. 

The Teatro Olimpico- lies at the 
end of the main street. On entering, 
one is amazed at its miniature propor- 
tions; but pioneer undertakings are 
always on a small scale because they 
are new, untried, and still in the bud. 
Yet this theater is so perfect within 
its limitations, so right, so truly 
finished, that one nevér ceases to 
marvel. “The auditorium is built in 
the shape of half an ellipse. ` The 
wooden seats rise in curved tiers to 


the balustrade which screens the gal-. 


lery. It is bordered by statues of 
the noblemen who financed the build- 
ing of the theater; they are portrayed 
as Greek gods and heroes. The ceiling 
is painted to resemble a night sky, 
starred and clouded. In front, there 
is a sunk pit for the orchestra, to 
render the musicians invisible. The 
stage is set with wings and backdrop 
showing a square in the city. of 
Thebes, with seven streets radiating 


from it. It is a bréath-taking experi-. 


ence to set foot on those boards and 
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to find that they have shrunk by 
some inexplicable magic. How 
cramped it all is— and yet a minute | 
before, how vast, how stately it 
seemed. Palladio in his supreme mas- ` 
tery was able to fake the perspective 
in such-a way that the stage appears 
grander the further one is from it. 
Another of the glories of Vicenza is 
the Villa Rotonda, which lies outside 
the town and is reached on foot in 
about twenty minutes. This country 
house is a landmark in the history of 
taste and is considered the most 
perfect domestic building of its kind. 
Its fame grew so great in the follow- 
ing centuries that it was copied in- 
numerable times all over Europe. 
The best-known copies are the one 
in Chiswick built by Lord Burlington, 
the one in Marly near Paris, and the 
one in Pavlovsk in Russia built by 


one of the Czars. 


In the main street of the town and 
in the cathedral close, there are. 
several palaces designed by Palladio 
showing the entirely new manner in 
which this master builder handled 
the arrangement of columns and bal- 
ustrades and statues. Palladio was a 
native of Vicenza, and one must be 
forever grateful that the saying, that 
no one ever is a prophet in his own 
country, proved to be untrue in his 
case. Palladio has made Vicenza into- 
that pearl of beauty which through- 


out the ages has drawn travelers from ` 
all parts of the world, and I think 


that one must leave the last word 
to the greatest of all travelers through 
Italy — to Goethe: “The greatest : 
difficulty with which Palladio, like 
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all modern architects, has to contend 
is the problem of adapting columns to 
secular buildings: there is always a 
contradiction in the combination of 
columns .and walls. But see how he 
has contrived the relationship, how 
he has imposed it through his art, 
and how he makes us forget that he is 
merely persuading us,” l 
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EVER READY...EVER HELPFUL. Day or night, rain or shine, 
the telephone stands ready to help you in the everyday affairs of life 
as well as emergencies. In office and home, these oft-repeated words 


reveal its value—“I don’t know what Pd do without the telephone.” 
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H. V. KALTENBORN ‘speaks for all readers: “This is probably the greatest literary and 


n historical achievement of our times. It is history at its entertaining best; it is literature of - 






m the noblest kind; it is an experience no educated American should miss.” f i 


' You can still. obtain — without charge — for your library 


ALL SIX VOLUMES of The Second World War by WINSTON CHURCHILL 


IF .YOU. JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB NOW AND BUY SIX BOOKS DURING. THE NEXT YEAR 


ae six great ok are offered in this 
Trial Membership to demonstrate three 
things about the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
important to every book-reading family. 


K FIRST: that as a member of the Club.you are 
kept from missing the important books you 


may want to read. For example, all six of the 


Churchill books were Club Selections. : 


K SECOND: that you get such books from the 


Club at a considerable saving. For example, 
the regular retail price of each of these 
Churchill volumes is $6.00; the price to Club 
members is only $4.00. Last year, on the aver- 
age, the price paid by members for Selections 
was about 18% less than the retail price. 


* THIRD: that, on top of this, you share in 
around $12,000,000 worth of free books dis- 
tributed during the year to members as Book- 
Dividends. This member profit-sharing is 


similar to what happens in any consumer 


co-operative. A fixed percentage of what each 
member pays is invested in enormous editions 
of other books, each of which is a Book- 


Dividend sent free to members. They usually 


average’ around $6 retail price. These six 
Churchill volumes may be considered “ad- 


vanced”. Book-Dividends, earned by the pur- ' 


chase of the six books you agree to buy later. 


CONDITIONS OF THIS OFFER 


* YOU AGREE TO BUY AS FEW AS SIX BOOKS 
within your first year of membership from 


among the Club Selections and Alternates. 
During the year at least 100 good books will 
be made available to you, from which you 


may choose. You receive a careful advance 


description of each Selection and if you think 


it is a book you would not enjoy, you send 


back a form (always provided) specifying: 


some other book you may want. Or you may 
say, “Send me nothing.” 


KYOU WILL RECEIVE ALL SIX VOLUMES OF 
` THE SECOND WORLD WAR AT ONCE. They will 


be sent with the first book you order from 
the Club. For a list of books from which you 
may choose your first selection, see coupon. 


$ AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS—and as long as 
you remain a member—you will receive a 
Book-Dividend with every second book you 
buy—a beautiful or useful library volume. 


* YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBERSHIP any 
time after buying six books. Membership in 
the Club is for no fixed period, continuing un- 
til notice of cancellation is received from the 
member. 
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ston Churchill, in six volumes, immediately, with the pur- 
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purchase at least six monthly Selections—or - Alternates— 
during the first year I am a member. After my sixth pur- 
chase, with every second book I buy—from among the Club 
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Book-Dividend* then being distributed. I have the right 
to cancel my membership any time after buying six selec- 
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. for each book will never be more than the publisher’s 
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HERE is increasing concern in Washington over 
| the Eisenhower Administration’s deterrence 
doctrine to prevent the outbreak of war. This 
concern is evident, though soft-pedaled, both within 
the Administration and in Congress, especially 
among the Democrats. Criticism is. tinged with 
politics in part but by and large it is sincere. 


.- The first year of the Eisenhower Administration 
brought forth Secretary Dulles’s massive retaliation 
. doctrine. The resulting criticism at home and 
abroad and the evolution of nuclear weapons now 
have led Dulles to a less-than-massive retaliation 
thesis. But they have. not altered the key question: 
If the Communists accept the challenge, will the 
President permit the use of nuclear weapons? Or 
will-the United. States back down? 


“The deterrence doctrine, now public policy in 
- Britain as well as in the United States, has turned 
Communist efforts towards peripheral or marginal 


steps in the conflict with the West. For there is - 
no question in Washington that in a big war nuclear ' 


weapons would be used by the United States. The 
President has said that tactical atomic weapons 
would be used “‘just like bullets.” 


It is because the threat of nuclear retaliation 
seems to be effective in engendering caution on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain that it is creating 
concern in Washington. For it is not the all-out 
conflict that Washington is worrying about. It is 
the little war, the probing action, the brush fire 
set by the Communists — above all by the Chinese 
Communists — which is the problem. 


But as far as nuclear weapons are concerned, 
there is only one line for President Eisenhower to 
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cross, whether the conflict is big or little: Will the 
United States be the first to use these weapons —— 
atomic shells, guided missiles, or small bombs, all 
those “weapons of precision which can utterly 
destroy military. targets‘ without endangering un- 
related civilian centers,” as Dulles has described 
our tactical nuclear weapons? It does not matter 
that the smallest A-weapon may bring little more 


military gain than would a massive air attack with _ 


conventional bombs. It is the psychological, not 
the military, effect which is at the heart of the 
matter. ae 


Mao Tse-tung in January told a Western diplo- 


mat that if the United States attacks Red China: 


with atomic weapons, it may be able to kill 100 
million Chinese. But, he added, there still will be 
400 million left. And he added that China has 
superiority of manpower, which he called a measure 


‘of victory in war because machines do not live and 


cannot be effective without human direction. 


Mao, like Khrushchev, knows that the world 
would brand America the aggressor if we should use 
nuclear weapons-on what the world would consider 


less than adequate provocation. Hence, it is widely- 


reasoned in Washington, the Communists seek.to 
provoke us into a step which would prove their 
charge of American aggression. This danger has 
beeh recognized as most serious in the Formosa 
situation. 


The need for conventional weapons 
In announcing the adoption of the deterrence. 


thesis for Britain, Churchill was careful to add 
that “‘the policy of the deterrent cannot rest on 
nuclear weapons alone” for “unless we were pre- 
pared ... to unleash a full-scale nuclear war as 
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Now Puerto Rico Offers 
100% Tax Exemption to New Indus try 


by BEARDSLE Y RUML- 


“We don’t want runaway industries” says Governor Muñoz. “But we 
do seek new and expanding industries.” Federal taxes do not apply 
in Puerto Rico,and the Commonwealth also offers full exemption 
from local taxes. That is why 300-new plants have been located in 
“Puerto Rico, protected by all the E of the U. S. Constitution. 


N A dramatic bid to raise 
the standard of living 






: < monwealth Government is 
4 now offering U. S. manu- 
facturers such overwhelm- 
ing incentives that more 


Beardsley Ruml 


than three hundred new factories have’ 


already been established in ‘this sun- 
drenched islarid 961 miles off the Florida 
coast. 

First and most compelling incentive is 
a completely tax-freé period of ten years 
for most manufacturers who set up new 
plants in Puerto Rico. 


For example, if your company is now 
making a net profit after taxes of 
$53,500, your net profit in Puerto Rico 
would be $100,000—<a gain of 87 per 
cent as a result of non-applicability of 
U.S. Corporate Income Tax in- Puerto 
Rico. 


Your dividends in Puerto Rico from a 
corporation there could be 350,000 
against $25,000 net in the U. S.— owing 
to the non-applicability of the U. S. In- 
come Tax., 


What About Labor? 


_ Puerto Rico’s labor reservoir of 650,000 


men and women has developed remarka- 
ble levels of productivity and efficiency— 
thanks, in part, to the Commonwealth’s 
vocational training schools. These schools 
also offer special courses for managers 
and supervisors. 


The progress made in technical skills 
may be gauged from the fact that there 
are now twenty-eight factories produc- 
ing delicate electronic equipment. 


Among the U.S. companies that have al- 
ready set up manufacturing operations 
in- Puerto Rico are Sylvania Electric, 
Carborundum Company, St. Regis Paper, 
Remington Rand, Univis Lens, Shoe Cor- 


< in Puerto Rico, the Com- ` 


CORPORATE TAX EXEMPTION 

If your net profit Your net profit 

after U. S. Corporate in Puerto Rico 
Income Tax is: would be: 


$ 17,500 $ 25,000 
29,500 50,000 
53,500 100,000 

245,500 500,000 
485,500 1,000,000 


DIVIDEND TAX EXEMPTION 
If your income* after Your net income 


U. S. Individual 
Income Tax is: 


$ 3;900 
_ 7,860 
10,270 
14,850 
23,180 -` 
32,680 


in Puerto Rico 
would be: 


- $ 5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
25,000 
50,000 

100,000 

43,180 200;000 

. 70,180 500,000 


*These damnis are figured: for dividends paid 
in Puerto Rico to a single resident. Based on 
Federal rates effective Jan. 1, 1954, 





poration of America, and Weston Electric. l 


“Close to Paradise” 


Listen to what L. H. Christensen, Vice 
President of St. Regis Paper, says: 


“The climate is probably as close to para- 
dise as man will ever see. I find Puerto 
Ricans in general extremely friendly, 
- courteous and cooperative. 

“This plant in Puerto Rico is one of our 
most efficient operations, in both quality 
and output, Our labor has responded well 
to all situations. ” 


Mr. Christensen might have waded that 
the temperature usually stays in the 
balmy. 70’s twelve months a year. 

The swimming, sailing and fishing are 
out. of this world. Your wife will rejoice 
to hear that ‘domestic’ help is abundant. 

The Commonwealth will leave no stone 
unturned to help you get started. It will 


. build a factory for you. It will help you 


secure long-term financing. Jt will even 


screen job ME for you— and then 
train them to operate your machines. 


Transportation 


Six steamship companies and four air- 
lines operate regular services between 
Puerto Rico and the'mainland. San Juan 
is just 544 hours by air from New York. 

Light-weight articles such as radar 
components come off the line in Puerto 
Rico one day and are delivered ‘by air 


_ freight next day in Los Angeles, Chicago 


and other mainland cities. And, of course, 
there is ho duty -of any. kind on trade 
with the mainland. 


Are You Eligible? 
Says Governor Muñoz: Our drive is for 
new capital. Our slogan is not “move some- 


thing old to Puerto Rico,” but “start some- 
thing new in Puerto Rico” or “expand in 


» Puerto Rico.” 


The Commonwealth is interested in 
attracting all suitable industries, and es- 
pecially electronics, men’s and women’s 
apparel, knitwear, shoes and leather, 
plastics, optical products, costume jew- 
elry, small electrical appliances, hard ‘ 
candy and pharmaceuticals, 


To get all the facts, and to find out 
whether you and your company would 
be eligible for complete tax exemption, 
mail the coupon below. 

T om = MAIL THIS COUPOM -m mmm 


Economic Development Administration 
Commonwealth of Puerto.Rico, Dept, ALI | 
579 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Mail me “Facts for Businessmen,” your | 
report of the advantages of Puerto Rico 
for. plant location. 


Name. 

Company 

Peet 
Address 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
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soon as some local incident occurred in some distant 
country, ‘we must have conventional forces in 
readiness to deal with such situations as they arise.” 


President Eisenhower has said that. the United 


States should not put too great reliance on one 


kind of weapon. Yet more and more people in 
Washington are convinced that that is exactly what 
the United States is doing. Dulles’s downgrading 


of retaliation from the massive to the precision. 


bombing level is taken as proof. The sorry story 
told to Congress by the service chiefs about the 


loss of trained manpower — especially that needed 


to operate the machines of modern war, conven- 
tional or nuclear — is taken as another proof. And 
no Washington newspaperman who has ever spoken 
to a Soviet or satellite diplomat here doubts the 
thoroughness of their culling of the American press 
and the Congressional Record. 


The President has. stressed over and over the 
need for an East-West agreement on arms. He has 
taken what could be a useful step in making Harold 
Stassen his special assistant to search for -new 
methods of approach. There is unquestionably a 
need for fresh thought — and for breaking through 
the negative attitude at the Pentagon on any 
program which might limit weapons experimenta- 
tion. But any arms control agreement can only be 
the product of international mutual confidence. 
And so Washington feels that Stassen’s road is still 
a long, long trail a-winding. 


._Economie changes at home 

The first two years of the Eisenhower’ Adminis- 
tration demonstrated that Republicans in. power 
after twenty years in exile would not repeal the 
social and economic advances of the New and Fair 
Deals. The second two years will demonstrate 
whether this Administration is able to cope with 
the flood of new demands which spring from two 
inescapable facts of our times. ; 


First is the Sin surge which already is 


overcrowded our elementary schools and will soon - 


do the same for secondary school and college 
facilities. Even now this population increase is 
adding three quarters of a million Americans to 
the labor market each year, and it will eventually 
require us to make provision for a growing number 
of the aged. 


Second is the changing nature of American in- 
dustry and American business markets. The post- 
war rebuilding of the nation’s industrial machine 
is now resulting in increased productivity per man- 
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‘or do so well, for themselves. 


hour but not a comparably increased employment 
—a change popularly, if somewhat inaccurately, 
summed up in the term “automation.” Automa- 
tion is the second step in the industrial revolution. 
First, machines replaced manpower. Now, because 
of increasingly complex technology and man’s 
inability to make decisions as rapidly as the proc-.. 
esses require, instruments have assumed the task 
of decision based on data fed them in advance. 
The result is more production for less maripower. 
The temporary dislocations it creates, as manage- 
ment sees it, can be more than met by the new jobs 
it will create in time. But that time gap, added 
to the 750,000. new people looking for jobs each 
year, is bound to create both social and political 
problems. , 


European recovery and the strong re-entry of 
West Germany and Japan into the world’s markets 
concurrently with the decrease of American foreign 
aid have together contracted, relatively speaking, 
the ability of American farms and factories to ship 
their products overseas. As a result there is in- 
creased competition for what must be our ever- 
expanding home market. 


President Eisenhower is fond of quoting Lincoln’s 
reference to the legitimate object of government: 
to do for the people what needs to be done, but 
what they cannot, by individual effort, do at all, 
Today’s needs of 
Americans are immense and burgeoning. Indi- 
viduals cannot meet them. Local governments, 
even state governments, likewise cannot, or will 
not, for the most part. 


After the depression experience, no Adminis- 
tration will long remain in power in Washington if 
it does not reasonably satisfy such needs. However ` 
high the Eisenhower rating may be today in the 
Gallup poll, it cannot be sustained if the voters be- 
come convinced ethat their government is letting 


= them down. More and more Democrats in Washing- 


ton have reached the conclusion that somewhere 
in this massive domestic problem lie the seeds of 
political issues — and the only real possibility of 
defeating a second Eisenhower candidacy. 


The new South and the tariff 

The battle over extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act this spring has been indicative of 
the Administration’s problem and its approach. 
The President assumed that because the Democrats 
historically had supported the trade program, a 


- Democratic Congress would readily vote to extend 


and improve the law. Yet it had been apparent 
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Beethoven's FIFTH SYMPHONY 
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ognized distinction in this country and abroad. 
You listen to this performance first, or after- 
ward, as you desire, and then... 
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for in order to appreciate the wor 
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HIS NEW IDEA, sponsored by the Book- 
[of the-Month Club, is designed for 
those who enjoy good music but who are 
aware, too often, that they do not listen 
to it with complete understanding and 
appreciation. There is no doubt about the. 
reason: most of us are not primed about 
what to listen for. Mustc-AppRECIATION 
Recorps meet this need—for a fuller un- 
derstanding of music—better than any 
means ever devised. This enjoyable form 
of self-education can be as thorough as 


the Music Appreciation courses given in- 


many universities. 


YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY THE REC- 
ORDS YOU WANT...A new Music-Appre- 
CIATION Recorp will be issued—for sub- 
scribers only—every month. Ultimately 
all the great masterpieces of music will 
be included. The announcement about 
each forthcoming record will be written 
by the noted composer and music com- 


. mentator Deems Taylor. After reading 


this descriptive essay you may take the 
record or not. You are not obligated to 
take any specified number of records. 
And you may stop the subscription at 
any time you please! 


MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS 
ce/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Please send me at once, without charge, the 
Mustc-Appreciation Record checked at the right 
and enter my name in a Trial Subscription to 
Music-Apprecration Recorns, under the condi- 
tions stated above. It is understood that, as a 
subscriber, I am not obligated to buy any speci- 
fied number of records, but may take only those 
I want. Also, I may cancel my subscription 
after hearing this first record, or any time 
thereafter at my pleasure, but the introductory 
record is free in any case. 
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Schumanns PIANO CONCERTO 
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and DIE MEISTERSINGER 


TWO TYPES OF RECORDS AT A RELATIVELY 
Low cost... All Music-AppreciaTION 
Recors are high-fidelity long-playing 
records of the highest quality — 3314 
R.P.M. on Vinylite. They are of two 
kinds: first, a so-called Standard Record 
—a twelve-inch disc — which presents: 
the: performance on one side, the analysis 
on the other. This is sold at $3.60, 
to subscribers only. The other is an 


_Analysis-Only Record—a ten-inch disc 


— priced at $2.40. The latter is made 
available each month for any subscriber 
who may already have a satisfactory 
long-playing record of the work being 
presented, (A small charge is added 
to the prices above to cover postage and 
handling.) 


TRY A ONE-MONTH SUBSCRIPTION—WITH 
NO OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE... Why 
not maké a simple trial, to see if these 
records are as pleasurable and as enlight- 
ening as you may anticipate? The rec- 
ord you choose will be sent to you at 
once—at no charge. You may end the 
subscription immediately after hearing 
this record, or you may cancel anytime 
thereafter. 
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here for at least a year that declining 
economic activity at home (which was 
partly responsible for the election of 
one Democratic Senator and perhaps 
a dozen Democratic Congressmen last 


fall) would bring new: pigs for. 


protection. 


The surprise, when the voting be- 
gan, ‘was the extent of new protec- 
tionist sentiment among the Southern 
Democrats in whose territory new in- 
dustry was demanding help, and the 
free trade sentiment among Midwest 


Republicans whose farmer constitu- 


ents seek foreign markets. 


More than two years ago the Bell 


Commission’s Trade and Tariff Policy- 


Report, still the best document on 
the subject, put its primary recom- 
mendation. in these words: “That 
decisions on trade policy be based on 
national interest, rather than the 
interests of particular industries or 
groups; that in cases where choice 
-must be made between injury to the 
national interest and hardship to an 
industry, the: industry be-helped to 
make adjustments by means other 
than excluding imports — such as 
through exteénsién of unemployment 


insurance, assistance in retraining 





E 
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workers, diversification of production 
and conversion to other lines.” 


The Randall Commission, however, 
did not go so far. The Administration 
did nothing. As a.result, a Demo- 
cratic Congressman with a genuine 


case of an injured industry in his dis- 
trict recently spoke up about the’ 


management and workers of the firm 
in these words: — 


“They are not: isolationists and 
they believe that this country is best 
off when we can enjoy a greatly in- 
creased two-way international trade. 
But they dislike the suggestion that 
they should be asked to drop dead, 
without any thought being given to 


how -to cushion the impact on them 


of the policy of expanding interna- 
tional trade.” Even at that the Con- 


gressman stuck to his principles and 


voted for the trade extension act. 


“Ike and Dick” again? 

The Republican anguish at Demo- 
cratic National Chairman Paul But- 
ler’s suggestion that Mr. Eisenhower 
might not choose to run in 1956 was 
an index of how completely the GOP 
hopes are with Eisenhower. Practi- 
cally every politician in Washington 
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in both parties has assumed now for 
some time that the President would 
run again. 


Most of the politicians assume, as 
a corollary, that if the President does 
run he will require that the ticket be 
“Ike and Dick” again. The President 
has constantly volunteered the most ` 
friendly and protective remarks about 
Vice President Nixon. Nixon himself, 
when not out on a _ presidentially 
inspired tour, has occasionally turned 
up in the National Press Club bar in 
what is taken as an effort to demon- 
strate that he is one of the boys. 


But a good many Republicans, and 
especially independents who voted 
for and support Eisenhower, are most 
unhappy over: a second term for 
Nixon. They know that the President 
would be past seventy at the end of a 
second Administration, the most ad- 
vanced age ever reached by any 
President in office. They wince when- 
ever Eisenhower publicly refers to his 
age. They know he is conscious of 
his advanced age, however proud he 
is of his vigor. 


‘According to the hoary rules of 
American politics, any strong presi- 
dential candidate can pick his running 


mate. Yet Vice Presidents have been 


dumped. Roosevelt dumped two: 
Garner for being too conservative, 
and Wallace because the party poli- 
ticlans insisted he was a drag on the 
ticket. And one of the leading con- 
gressional Republicans has been heard 
to remark that “Vice Presidents are 
expendable.” 


Still, you can’t beat somebody with 
nobody. And those who would like 
to dump Nixon, who feel he is too 
risky to be so close to the Presidency 
and who believe he would lose many 
independent votes on‘an “Ike and 
Dick” ticket in 1956, have so far 
failed to come up with an alternative. 


It is well known that the President 


thinks highly of former GOP House 
Majority Leader Charles Halleck, a 


conservative who went down the 


line in the last Congress. George 
Humphrey’s name has been mentioned 
but he is increasingly a target of 
Democratic attack. 


Senate Minority Leader William 
F. Knowland seems more and more 


unlikely, as he has veered further and 


further from the President on foreign 


_ policy. Yet Knowland and Governor 


a? 





Goodwin Knight, both of whom dis- 
like Nixon, will control the California 
delegation in 1956. 


Right now, Washington feels that 


those who want a substitute for Nixon 
to run with Eisenhower have two 
almost, unsolvable problems: to’ find 
an adequate replacement, and to con- 
vince the President that Nixon would 
be a liability on the ticket. 


The new Justice Harlan 

The Senate confirmation of Justice 
John Marshall Harlan, after six 
months of delaying tactics chiefly by 
Southern Democrats fearful of his 
vote on the non-segregation issue, has 
been one hopeful spring note. Harlan 
is judged a man of dignity, discretion, 
and competence in the law despite 
limited judicial experience. He is 
known to feel a compulsion to live 
up to the reputation of his grand- 
father of the same name, the great 
Chief Justice who in 1896 wrote the 
famous dissenting opinion in Plessy v. 


Ferguson which was the basis for the- 


decision against racial segregation. 


The only reservation regarding 
Harlan was that at his confirmation 
hearing he depreciated his relation- 
ships to organizations favoring limita- 
tion of national sovereignty in the 
interests of world peace. There was 
general approval of his decision to 
resign from all political organizations, 
however. The judges of the Supreme 
Court must be especially careful not 
to take sides. on any. issue outside 
their judicial function. 


. Mood of the Capital l 


The squabble over tax reductions 
and the row about the Yalta papers 


returned Washington to the normal . 


routine of politics. They demon- 
strated once again the problem of 
conducting a government with differ- 
ent parties in power at opposite ends 
of Pennsylvania Avenue. 


As.a result, the Capital expects. 


more of the same from now until 
election day, a year and a half from 
now. The necessary domestic bills 
will pass Congress, of course. And 
the bipartisan foreign policy, rewelded 
in the January crisis over Formosa 
by Secretary Dulles and Senator 
Walter George, will continue. But 
the air of mutual suspicion has been 
heightened, and more outbreaks of 
politics in both foreign and domestic 
affairs are expected in both parties. 


SEE THE spectacular Canadian Rockies from Canadian Pacific's new Scenic Domes! 
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Canadian Pacific presents Canada’s first and only 
stainless steel Scenic Dome streamliner— 


_ New train is now in daily service be- 


tween Montreal and Vancouver, and 
Toronto and Vancouver...via Banff and 
Lake Lovise high in the Canadian Rockies. 


Now Canadian Pacific introduces The 
Canadian, with an exciting new stand- 
ard in travel comfort and luxury—all at 
no extra fare! . 

See Canada from high-up Scenic 
Domes! Relax in roomy lounges. Enjoy 
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FOR 2,881 SCENIC MILES, The Canadian’s new 
Scenic Domes open wider views of Canada’s 
unspoiled country. Your route follows the North- 
west Passage sought by early explorers. Tinted 
glass cuts glare, air conditioning keeps you cool. 
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delicious meals in a Skyline Coffee Shop 
and a Deluxe Dining Room Car! 

All coach seats are reclining armchairs 
with full-length leg rests and adjustable 

‘ head rests! Each car has unique Canadian 
décor, features superb service! 

Make reservations now! Wide variety 
of accommodations! New fast schedule! 
Contact your agent or Canadian Pacific, 
in principal cities in U. S. and Canada. 





ENJOY REFRESHMENTS in the uniquely Cana- 
dian atmosphere of the intimate Mural Lounge. 
Highlight here is a huge muraj featuring a 
National’ Park especially painted for Canadian 
Pacific by one of Canada’s outstanding artists. 
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North Africa 


L THE area stretching- from Morocco through 


- Algeria into Tunisia, covering more than a million . 


_ ‘square miles of barren, desert, fertile oases, and 


snow-capped mountains, almost 2 million: French- ` 


men are immersed in a population of. 20 million 
Arabs. The Arabs of French North Africa are not 
alone. Behind them, from Libya across the Middle 
East to Pakistan, ` is a rising Islam of 300 million 
people. . 


The result, in this corner of Africa, is an acute 
_ struggle between religious nationalism demanding 


its freedom, and European economic and political 


interests demanding the right to develop their 
human’ and financial investment. 


Noriets in.the whole vast territory is the prob- 
lem more serious and dramatic than in Morocco. 
During ‘the: past twenty months, since the French 
sent pro-nationalist Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben 
Youssef into exile in Madagascar and replaced him 
with Sidi Mohammed ben Moulay ‘Arafa, the Pro- 
tectorate has lived in a reign of terror. More than 
a thousand people, Moroccans and Europeans alike, 
have been killed or wounded. 


No elear-eut policy . 

To a large extent, the current dilemma results 
from the lack of a clear-cut policy. Between 1912, 
when the French established their Protectorate, and 


1932, when the region was finally brought under - 
control, standard operating procedure was laid down | 


by Marshal Lyautey, who conquered and first 
governed the territory. He had deprived the Mo- 
roccans of their liberty, but his plan from the be- 
ginning was to allow native leadership to conduct 
its own direct administration. 


- But changes followed Lyautey’s departure. The 
`- straightforward, soldierly, man-to-man relations 
that had endeared: the Marshal to Moroccans were 
replaced by bureaucracy. The tasks of government 
became big and complicated. Political appointees 
from Paris, professional civil servants, and hand- 


picked representatives of French colonial interests: 


in the region came to Morocco. Some, like the 


native affairs officers who went off to live with hill. 
tribes, were selfless individuals with a real sense of ~ 
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what the French call la mission civilisatrice. But 
many had no comprehension of Arab methods, 
and for the sake of efficiency began handling busi- 
ness themselves. This deprived the natives of their 
opportunity to learn by experience, and without ex- 
perience they were not ready for self-government. 


Nor were they given any great chance for edu- 
cation. School attendance is now breaking records, 


‘but of a population of 8 million, only some 200,000 
Moroccan children ‘attend classes, most of them in ' 


Koranic institutions where not even arithmetic is 
taught. Consequently, in public jobs, only one in 
four hundred Moroccans can find work,‘and then 
he is relegated to a menial position. Among the 


800,000 French in Morocco, one in twenty is em- . 


ployed in government administration. 


Economically, the French colonists have. dohe 
wonders to develop the country. They have intro- 
duced scientific farming, built dams in the Atlas 
Mountains, torn down the abominable shanty 
towns, and.developed lucrative mines. A city like 
Casablanca, with its gleaming skyscrapers and 
broad boulevards, is as modern as anything in 
Southern California, right down to the Cadillac 
showrooms. Since the French assumed control of 
the area the native population has quadrupled þe- 
cause of the great progress made against disease 
and because there are no longer continual wars be- 
tween Moorish tribesmen. 


But in Morocco, as in colonies elsewhere around 
the world, the indigenous intelligentsia have a way 
of graciously accepting their physical well-being 
and then asking where it is all leading to. Over 


the years it became uncertain to Moroccans, and. 


equally uncertain to the French, where France’s hit- 
or-miss administration was taking Morocco. 


. The issue became somewhat clearer. afin World 
War II. One evening in Casablanca in 1943, Sultan 
Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef had dined tête-à-tête 
with a visitor named Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
although no factual account of their conversation 


"was ever published, the common assumption was 


that: the United States had offered independence 
to Morocco. Suddenly the Sultan emerged as the 
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pole of attraction for a growing na- 
tionalist movement led by the Istiqlal, 


or independence’ party. .Its program - 


was immediate autonomy, with dual 
French and Moroccan citizenship for 
Européan settlers, some of them badly 
needed for their technical abilities. 


The Resident-General in Morocco 


then was Marshal Alphonse Juin, a 
tough soldier, born in North Africa; 


who had very definite feelings about 
France’s strength and presence on. 


the continent. For years Juin (and 
later his successor, General Augustin 
Guillaume) tussled periodically with 
the Sultan in comic opera fashion. 
There were threats and counter- 
threats, displays of armed force and 
sulky stubbornness. 

Finally, in the spring of 1953, the 
Pasha of Marrakesh, El Glaoui, a 
long-time enemy of the Sultan: aad 
an even older friend of the French, 
organized a crusade against ben Yous- 
sef. Driving around Morocco in his 
black Cadillac, he rallied more than 


three hundred rural chieftains to his 


cause. Many came out of conviction, 
many through simple bribery, many 
on orders from their French advisers. 
By August, Paris was being warned 
that a civil war was ın the offing, and 
the government agreed to exile ben 
Youssef. 


Moroeco’s holy war 

Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Yous- 
sef, in that Moslem identity of spir- 
itual and temporal law, was also the 


Imam or religious chief of the country. 


To the native population, especially 


to the more devout million and a half 


living in cities and towns, it appeared 
unholy that their Koranic leader be 
dismissed by infidels. It seemed even 
more bizarre that his replacement, 
Sidi Mohammed ben Moulay Arafa, 
would accept the throne after having 
sworn two years before (along with 
others of the royal family) that he 
would never replace the deposed Sul- 
tan. Ben Youssef had never really 
abdicated, so there were technically 
two Sultans and two Imams. 


The shooting started, and it has 
not yet stopped. There is something 
of a holy war about Moroccan terror- 
ism which makes it impossible to end 


with mere police measures. In a re-. 


cent trial of terrorists, one. Moor 
calmly and sincerely explained that 
his acts of murder were religious 
duties, performed in the name of God. 





re.is now an edition of the world 
ed ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA that 
startlingly changed, almost unbeliev- 
ably different from the “idea” that 
thousands of people still hold about a 
reference work. 

Unlike old- fashioned “dry as dust” 
references, this new type 24-volume 
encyclopaedia almost “‘televises’’ the 
information for you. It attempts to con- 
vey with pictures, facts that would take 
thousands of words. Actually 25,919 
pictures, charts, maps and drawings are 
ed in this way. It.is called the new 
ture-Fact presentation, that makes the 


he latest picture magazine. 

But these are not merely “attractive” 
ictures. This Picture-Fact presentation 
> prodigious work of 4,891 of the 


ual knowledge. A constant 
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25,181 pictures 


inspiration that will enrich the lives of 
yourself and your family. 


Now to acquaint new thousands with 
this great advancement in the realm of 
knowledge, ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 
nearing its 200th birthday, is offering a 
sumptuously printed full-color 32-page 
booklet free on one condition. 


That condition is simply—you show 
it to a neighbor, There is no other 
obligation. 

Thus we can afford to send out a 
booklet twice as beautiful, for each 
booklet may do the work of two. 


Accept while they last, one of these 
valuable booklets. Mail the coupon now 
while this finely printed de luxe booklet 
is still available. 

You'll be delighted—you’ll thank us 
for sending it. If you have a family—by 
all means don’t miss this free offer. 
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is atom 


You can put a billion of them on 

the head of a pin, but they’re still 
the biggest thing in the world to- 

day—and still hold practically lim- 
= itless possibilities for tomorrow. 

That’s why our Research De- 
partment decided to explore those . 
possibilities for the benefit of in- 
vestors——has just published its 
findings in a 32-page report that’s 
yours for the asking. 

The booklet begins with a brief 
history of atomic energy and the 
people’ who brought i it about . 
givés you .a pretty good idea of 
just how far weve come up -to 
now .... then takes up in’ turn.: 
each of the important factors that 
should influence the future. 


- You'll -find a ‘thorough-going 
review on the. problems of produc- 
tion ... see why. thorium, phos- 
phates, and processing play a big 
part. . . read hów the fortunes of 
163 companies in everything from 
pharmaceuticals and food to trans- 
portation and power may be af- 
fected as the atomic age progresses. 

If you’d like to have a much 

better idea of just: where to stand 
on -the investment opportunities 
in atoms, read “THE ATOM... 
AND INVESTORS.” There’s no charge © 

for your copy, simply call or 
write— 


Depariment SR-30 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N., Y. 
Offices i in 106- Cities 
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| He had belonged to no organization, 
His - 


nor had he taken any orders. 
activities were individual, personal, 
and incomprehensible to the court. 


Probably the surest way to disarm 
Moroccan terrorists ‘would be the 


enunciation of a policy for Morocco. ° 


The most immediate problem is the 


politico-religious one centering on the | 
throne. Most Moroccan nationalists, 


who until now have demanded the 
return of ben Youssef, are beginning 
to realize the impossibility of a re- 
quest that would embarrass the French 
into refusal, and a current project 
under study in Paris is a three- or 
five-member regency, to rule until 
a, new ruler is found. 


Autonomy for Tunisia? 

The color and excitement in the 
Moroccan drama are in direct con- 
trast to the political drabness in the 
Tunisian ‘situation. The difference is 
significant. Morocco is primitive and 
volatile. Tunisia is modern and more 
thoughtful. It is a smaller, poorer 
region whose population (currently 
estimated at 3.25 million and in- 
creasing by some 80,000 per year) has 
made incredible strides. 


Since France established her Pro- 


tectorate in 1881, Tunisia has been 


given its share of medical, industrial, 
and agricultural benefits. But the 


Tunisians have gone far ahead of 


other North African peoples in the 
educational field. About half the 


children reaching school age are actu-` 


ally ' attending classes, and within 


fifteen years, it is estimated, universal — 


education will have become a reality. 
This rapid educational development 
lies at the root of France’s trouble in 
Tunisia. When the French occupied 
the region, its European population 
was mainly Italian, and it took fifty 
years to outnumber them. Today 


there are some 150,000 Frenchmen to 


85,000 Italians in the territory. 


The process of overcoming Italian 
influence led to the creation of a small, 
strong, and pampered French popu- 
lation, and nowhere in North Africa 
is the colonist more convinced of 
European superiority than in Tunisia. 


He has-established himself in business- 


and government, and he refuses to 
budge for’ the'sake of Tunisian au- 
tonomy. 


In Morocco, where natives still live 
m primitive misery. Frenchmen can 


act with simple brutality or benev- 
olent paternalism. In Tunisia, the 
European comes face to face with a 
native who may be better educated, 
more intelligent, and often wealthier 
than he himself. During recent ne- 
gotiations in Paris, a French Foreign 
Ministry official was astounded by 
the ability of the new Tunisian diplo- 
mats. “They not only have genera- _ 
tions of Oriental rug merchants be- 
hind them,” he said, “but they’ve 
assimilated everything Western civili- 
zation has to offer.” 


In a characteristically calm and 
mundane manner, Tunisian national- 
ists have been agitating for self- 
government for decades. Their leader, 
an ascetic white-haired man named 
Habib Bourguiba, has pleaded their 
cause around the world and has lived 
a good part of his life in exile near 
Paris. Last July, Pierre Mendès- 
France flew to Tunis with an offer of 
internal autonomy for the Protecto- 
rate. It was designed to give an all- 
Tunisian cabinet jurisdiction over Tu- 
nisia’s domestic affairs, and it would 
safeguard the rights of French inhab- 
itants in the region. It wasn’t every- 
thing Tunisian nationalists wanted, 
but it was a basis for discussion. 


The discussion has been going on 
ever since. There is the delicate 
question of citizenship status for Eu- 
ropeans, and there is some litigation 
over areas the French deem to- be of 
strategic importance. There is the 
matter of police power, and there is. 
the vast issue of Tunisia’s future re- 
lations with France and with other 
members of the French Union. There 
are also certain allied items, like the 
need for economic aid to resettle and 
refurbish the barren southern and 
central lands. | 


The European settlers, fearing they 
could be outnumbered by natives in 
any election, have been grumbling 
about a betrayal by their own govern- 
ment in Paris. At the same time, 
Southern Tunisia has been infested 
with fellaghas, outlaw bands calling 
themselves an “army of liberation” 
and demanding complete independ- 


ence. Significantly, however, terrorism 


of the Moroccan variety has ceased 


. to exist since the talks began. 


Algeria, proudly French _ 
“When it is very hot in Tunisia or 

Morocco, it is very warm in Algeria,” . 

runs an ald Moaslem nravarh: ena 


ay 


Algeria is feeling a bit of the heat 


generated by her neighbors. But its. 


problems are relatively minor. 


‘Algeria, which has a million Euro- 
peans and more than 7 million Arabs, 


Berbers, Moors, and other non-Euro- 


peans, is in large part divided into 
three French départements, enjoying 
the same rights and responsibilities 
as any place in Normandy or Alsace. 
Trouble here is mainly started in 
sympathy with related movements in 
the Protectorates, and except for one 
extremist independence party, there 
is little agitation among Algerian 


Arabs for freedom from France. On 


the contrary, thousands of Algerians 
take advantage of their French citi- 
zenship to fly to France, descending 
upon Paris without money, employ- 
ment, or skills. 


France’s policy of integrating Algeria 
and “protecting”? Morocco and Tu- 
nisia has produced quite different 
reactions. Algerians are consciously 


- and proudly French, and if they have 


any complaint, it is that they don’t 
always enjoy the same economic 
and social standards of living as their 


compatriots: They constitute, as 


Frenċh publisher Georges Altman 
once put it, “France’s Negro prob- 
lem.” But most of them have no 
more desire to separate from France 
than do the inhabitants of Harlem to 
secede from the City of New York. 


Moroccans and Tunisians, on the 
other hand, are just as consciously 
and proudly not French. Many of 
them are steeped in French culture 
and many have fought France’s wars 


in Italy and Indochina. A man like 


Si Bekkai, the former Pasha of Sefrou, 
is a colonel in the French Army, an 
officer in the Legion of Honor, and a 
hero of World War II. But the sug- 
gestion that he is anything but Mo- 
roccan would bring a howl of protest. 


Several French. politicians are be- 
ginning to advance the idea of.a 
federation of autonomous states mod- 
eled on the British Commonwealth. 
France could, they argue, maintain 
some fashion of imperial preference 
and economic privilege in exchange 
for defending and aiding her former 
colonies. It will certainly be years be- 
fore any such blueprint could reach 
reality. As a member of the Mendès- 
France cabinet put it not long ago, 
“Before we can be interdependent we 
must all be independent.” 
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Now travel anywhere in Canada in 
the modern restfulness of Canadian 
National’s smart new passenger 
cars—travel across Canada, on 
fastest-ever schedules, by the dis- 
tinguished new SUPER CONTINENTAL. 
For a fresh experience in gracious 
travel-living, make your choice a 
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Sheltered waters reilett spectacular. ‘Ancient Quebec City, above, echoes 
scenery on CNR's Dlaka Crise. i the romantic past of French Ganada 





Excellent food and service make every meal For sun, surf and scenery, visit Canada's 
a treat in CNR’s handsome new diners. Provinces- by-the-Sea. 
TEN VACATION CHOICES! 
1. The Scenic Route Across Canada »  &. Lake-of-the-Woods District (Minaki, Ont ) 
2. Alaska Cruise via the Inside Passage 7. Highlands of Ontario 
3. British Columbia “Triangle Tour” 8. Eastern Cities and the Laurentians 
4. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies $. Romantic French Canada 
5. Sub-Arctic Hudson Bay Tour 10. Provinces-by-the-Sea `. 


7 Choose the vacation to fit your budget. Canadian National will package a personal 


tour to include desired stopovers and side trips. Ask about money-saving Family Plan 
Fares. Canadian National Offices in principal U.S. cities. Or see your, Travel Agent. 


Canadian National Railways, 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Israel 


‘Les return of David Ben-Gurion to Israeli public 
life as Minister of Defense on February 17 passed 
almost unnoticed in the West. But it was big news 
in Israel. It illuminated the urgency of Israel’s 
security problem, which is taxing the resources, 
energies, and nerves of the Jewish people. Ben- 
Gurion occupies a unique place in the life of the 
Jewish state.. He was the first Prime Minister of 
the new nation, which on May 14 celebrates its 
seventh anniversary. He is one of the three — the 
others were Theodor Herzl and Chaim Weizmann 
— who led the Jews back to Zion. 


A year ago last November, Ben-Gurion withdrew 
from the government, relinquishing both the Pre- 


miership and the Ministry of Defense. The Jews < 


had disclosed a tendency to shun the hardships of 
the kibbutzim (communal settlements) for the com- 
fort of the cities, a trend he knew had to be re- 
versed if Israel was to survive. He became a shep- 
herd in the toughest kibbutz of them all, Sde Boker, 
in the heart of the Negev desert. The gesture 
worked. At the end of 1954 there were 16.1 per 
cent fewer inhabitants in the cities and towns and 
23,6 per cent more Jews in settlements and farms. 


That Ben-Gurion — or King David as many call 
him — would return to the government in anything 
less than the top job was in itself Important news. 
It was a lesson in humility to the politically ambi- 
tious. It also told the Israelis that Ben-Gurion 
shared their concern for their country’s safety. 


No place to hide 

Israel’s isolation and vulnerability must be seen 
and felt to be appreciated. The entire country is a 
- frontier, with 575 miles of land border exposed to 
Arab enemies — Egypt to the south, Jordan and 
Syria in the east, and Lebanon in the north. Three 
quarters of its 1.7 million people, of whom 180,000 
are Arabs, live and work in the narrow coastal 
region between Haifa and Tel Aviv, a strip averag- 
ing less than 15 miles in width, with a slender salient 
to Jerusalem, where the Knesset, the Parliament, 
sits within 500 yards of Arab guns. Except in the 
heart of the Negev, no Israeli is ever really out of 
range of enemy rifles, mortars, or guns. There is 
no hinterland, no place to hide. 
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The Arabs were defeated in their first attempt to 
destroy Israel when it proclaimed its independence 
seven years ago. Israel’s leaders are convinced that 
the Arabs are preparing a second invasion. As 
evidence of Arab intentions, they cite the rising 
rhythm of border incidents, continuance of the 
blockade depriving Israel of the use of the Suez - 
Canal and of. the markets and products of its 
neighbors, and Arab refusal to negotiate a perma- 
nent peace. 


Border incidents, according to Major General 
Moshe Dayan, the Israeli Chief of Staff, no longer 
have the character of mere harassment but appear 


` to, form part of*a systematic campaign to train 


guerrillas and scouts for future outright military 
action. The statistics compiled by the Israeli 
General Staff indicate an average of 1000 cases of 
“infiltration” each year from 1949 through 1954, 
mostly along Israel’s long frontier with Jordan. 
“Clashes” with armed raiders have totaled 1200, 
and there have been nearly 4000 cases of burglary 
and armed robbery. 


Arab marauders, the Israelis claim, have stolen . 


` livestock, seed, farm tools, fertilizers, telephone 


poles and wire, worth more than $2.5 million, and ` 
on the Jordan border alone have killed and wounded 
more than 500 Israeli citizens. 


Last September, Premier Moshe Sharett adopted 
a policy of strict nonretaliation to avoid embarrass- 
ment abroad and to attempt to establish clearly 
Arab violation of the 1949 Armistice Agreements. 
The then Minister of Defense, Pinhas Lavon, was 
opposed to the policy; believing that unless Arab 
violence was violently punished, raids and robbery 
would multiply rather than diminish. Ben-Gurion, 
a known “activist” of Zionism, apparently shares 
Lavon’s views. 


The Gaza incident 


On February 28, only eleven days after Ben- 
Gurion had returned to his Defense Ministry desk, 
Israeli and Egyptian troops clashed at Gaza. Thirty- 
eight Egyptians were killed and thirty-one wounded; 
eight Israelis were killed and thirteen wounded.: 
Evidence pointed to a well-planned Israeli action 
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to break: up an espionage-sabotage - 


organization being trained, by the 
Egyptian army in the Gaza strip, a 


wilderness inhabited by some 250,000 


Arab refugees from Palestine from 
whose numbers the force in question 
was being recruited. 


The United Nations Armistice 


Commission on the spot had evidence. 


— obtained from. a captured sab- 
oteur — that the force existed. The 
Israelis had additional proof of an- 
other kind. In November, saboteurs 
from Egyptian or Egyptian-controlled 
territory had blown up four houses 
near the Gaza frontier and had 
ripped up several thousand yards of 
water pipeline. Nine Israelis were 
killed and fourteen wounded in the 
area between September 1 and March 
1. Egypt was condemned on twenty- 
six different occasions by the Armi- 
stice Commission for frontier viola- 
tions and urged to “put an end to 
illegal penetrations and the killing of 
Israeli citizens.” 

Israel claimed that the Gaza fight- 
ing began on Israeli territory. Egypt 
did not deny this. But upon investi- 
gation the Armistice Commission 
and the Security Council condemned 
Israel for having started the fighting. 


The situation on the Egyptian 
frontier has created a state of inse- 
curity throughout the Negev desert 
region, where Israelis are developing 
extensive deposits of potash and have 
built scores of agricultural settle- 
ments. The Israeli General Staff be- 
lieves that many of the raids are pre- 
pared on military lines, with care- 
fully chosen targets and well-planned 
tactics. It sees the accurate setting 
of mines and split-second timing of 


some of the operations as full-scale 


reconnaissance raids for gathering 
military information and familiariz- 
ing the raiders with the territory in 


reparation for the “second round.” . 
Pp 


Arab intransigence 

The increased frequency of border 
incidents underscores the necessity 
for hastening peace negotiations. The 
Armistice Agreements were to facili- 
tate the transition ‘from truce to 
peace. The dispositions contained 
in them were intended to cover a 
period of a few weeks or months, not 
more than six years. All attempts to 
replace the outdated agreements have 
met, however, with steadfast refusals 
on the part of the Arab nations. 
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The coddled few (just 39, all lst Class) aboard this ne plus ultra *Qantas 

Super Constellation flight make out pretty well. They are lavished with 

excellent food, vintage wines, and the agile service of a cabin staff of 

four. There's an elegant lounge, deep sleeper chairs. All at no extra fare. 

The Connoisseur speeds from San Francisco to Sydney in 35 hours, via 

Hawaii, the South Seas. e Ask your travel agent or any Qantas or BOAC 

office about this or other (1st Class and Tourist) Qantas flights across. 
the Pacific; across the world to 26 countries and 5 continents. 
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YOU'LL NEED A DURABILT 
FOLDING TRAVEL IRON 


Only travel iron you can buy in the U. S. 
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SUMMER 
FESTIVAL 


SPER 





Enjoy a cool 
Colorado Vacation... 


swimming, fishing, riding, tennis, dancing, 
pack trips, mountain grandeur 


and concerts, forums and discussion groups 
led by world famous artists and scholars. 
Summer 


Festival, 
June 27 — 


sept, 5, 
1955, 


Write. for 
full 

details, _ 
Department 85.5, Aspen, Colorado 


YOUR CAR... 
YOUR EUROPE 


“Own” the place. Take your car “in 
your pocket” through the Rootes 
Overseas Delivery Plan. You're 
monarch of all you survey when 
you travel by Hillman Minx or 
Sunbeam automobile ... you see 
more while spending less. These 
comfortable, reliable, economical 
cars are.backed by the manufac- 
turer—the great Rootes Organiza- 
tion with service all over Europe. 
Rootes pioneered overseas delivery. 
You're safe in their hands. And 
Rootes cars, delivered where you 
land, start from $1,200. Pay 144 
down. Send coupon, then see your 
Hillman dealer, travel agent, or 
American Express. 
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ROOTES MOTORS INC. 


505 Park Avenue 
. New York, New York Dept. A-4 : 
gg Please send me (check one): 
Details of Rootes Overseas Delivery 
N Plan (Free) 
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Of all of Israel's Arab ‘neighbors, 


Jordan appears to be .the most 


adamant about working out any 
kind of modus vivendi with Israel. 
Border conflicts arise partly out of 
the fact that frontiers are still unde- 
fined except on the Lebanese border. 
All efforts to survey the Israeli fron- 


| tier with Jordan have failed. Accord- 


ing to the report of the Chief of Staff 
of the UN Truce Supervision or- 
ganization, “no effective system of 
frontier demarcation could be set up 
since the’ Jordan -authorities have 
been unwilling to agree to any perma- 
nent scheme for marking the de- 
marcation lines.” Survey teams en- 
gaged in trying to mark the border 
were fired on from Jordan-controlled 
territory. 


Jordan’s reply to repeated Israeli 


protests has been that the Israelis 
must deal with such incidents in their 


-country and not expect the Jordan 


military command to do so. British 
General J. B. Glubb, who commands 
the Arab Legion, in an interview with 
the Néw York Times on July 19, 
1954, stated that “in international 
practice, every nation is responsible 


. for the prevention of illegal entry 


into its frontiers.” 


In July, 1954, the United States, 
Britain, and France proposed that 


| the frontiers be clearly drawn and 


barriers erected to prevent infiltration 
and reprisals. Israel accepted the 
proposal; Jordan rejected it. 


In support of their argument that 
the Arabs have never abandoned their 
intention to annihilate Israel, the 
Israeli leaders point to declarations 
of Arab chiefs clearly stating their 
objective. On July 1, 1954, the Egyp- 
tian Minister of National Guidance, 
Major Salah Salem, said: “The evac- 
uation of the [British] occupation 
forces from our’ country will free es- 
sential forces of our own. We shall 
then be able . . . to liberate Pales- 
tine.” A few weeks earlier, Egyptian 
Prime Minister Gamal Nasser de- 
clared that “Israel is an artificial 
state which must disappear.” 


The Arab agitation continues in 
spite of Israeli efforts to mediate such 
urgent problems as the fate of the 
Arab refugees. Israel has publicly 
declared its willingness to participate 
in any plan for the settlement of the 


600,000 to 800,000 made homeless 


by the Isracli-Arab war and now 


living in distressing conditions in 
concentration camps in Lebanon, 
Egypt, and Syria. Israel is willing to 


„resettle substantial thousands of Arab 


refugees within its own limited terri- 
tory. It has already resettled 90,000 
under a program to reunite families 
divided by the Arab-Israeli war. 


Israel, furthermore, unfroze nearly 
$8.5 million in Arab bank deposits 
despite considerable political: opposi- 
tion from those who felt such action 
should have awaited peace nego- 
tiations, 


The Suez question 

Israel’s economic development un- 
doubtedly has been hampered by the 
Arab blockade and boycott which 
deprive it of natural Mediterranean 
markets and materials, but what irks 
Israel most is the Suez question. Un- 
der the Constantinople Convention of 
1888, Egypt is bound to keep the 
Canal “free and open in time of war 
or peace for every vessel of commerce 
or ‘of war without distinction of 
flag.” One of the clauses of the Arab- 
Israeli Armistice Agreement states 
that neither party may “designate 
itself an active belligerent” and exer- 
cise the. “right of visit, search, and 
seizure.” 


Yet, on September 28,. the Egyp- 
tian government stopped, searched, 
and seized the 500-ton Israeli ship 
Bat Galim, Haifa-bound from Ethi- 
opia with a cargo of meat. The crew 
was imprisoned for forty-eight days. 
The Egyptians claimed at first that 


the Bat Galim had fired on Egyptian 


fishermen, killing three. The story 
was changed, however, when no bod- 
ies were found and it was ascertained 
that the only weapon the ship carried 
was the skipper’s revolver. 


The Western powers, anxious not 
to offend the Arab nations lest they 
align themselves with the Eastern 


‘bloc, so far have allowed Egypt to 


get away with its Suez tactics. They 
are aware, however, that a precedent 
is being established upon which the 
Cairo government may claim the 
right to stop, seize, or search ships of 
any flag. Until Suez is open to Israeli 
traffic, the Jewish state cannot ex- 
pand its trade with Southeast Asia 
and reduce its dependency on foreign 
aid and Zionist “charity.” 


Unable to buy oil in Arab ports, 
Israel must purchase it in Latin 
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America or the United States. The 
added freight charges via Gibraltar 
cost Israel $12 million in one year 
alone — money that might better 
have been spent for capital goods for 
industrial development. Egypt could 
use the shoes, fertilizers, tires, and 
assembled (Kaiser-Frazer) cars which 
Israel is exporting. The Haifa re- 
finery, one of the biggest in the 
Mediterranean, is working at only 
30 per -cent of capacity, whereas it 
could be refining fuels for the entire 
Levant. 


Self-sufficiency in ten years? 

In spite of the blockade, Israel is 
making progress. In less than seven 
years it has absorbed nearly 750,000 
new immigrants, including 350,000 
Jewish refugees from Arab territory, 
and has approximately doubled the 
number of farm settlements and more 
than trebled the amount of land un- 
der cultivation. It has halted the 
inflation that in 1951 and 1952 threat- 
ened to wreck its economy, and at the 
end of 1954 it had substantially re- 
duced its trade deficit. 


The outlook for 1955 is even 
brighter. Israel needs about $175 
million a year for essential imports of 
fuels, foods, and raw materials. In 
1954 its exports paid for approxi- 
mately half that amount, or $87 
million. The balance was covered by 
loans and by ..contributions from 


American Jews. This year Israel will - 


export upwards of $110 million, cut- 
ting the deficit to $65 million or less. 


The announced goal of “self-suffi- 
ciency in from seven to ten years” 
seems not so wild a dream. Israel 
has always hoped to become someday 
the Jewish Switzerland of an Arab 
Middle East, providing its neighbors 
with the shoes, tools, fertilizers, and 
medicines they so desperately need, 
and receiving, in exchange, food. and 
oil and raw materials for its industries. 


Tel Aviv has lost its frowzy, small- 
town look and grown into a noisy, 
lively commercial metropolis of nearly 
500,000 inhabitants. Haifa has blos- 
somed into a major Mediterranean 
port, busier than Naples and consid- 
erably cleaner. 


' The Sharon Plain, once a swamp- 
land, is lush with orchards and plan- 
tations and brings to mind the greener 
parts of the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia. Barren hillsides are being 
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laboriously terraced and planted with 
fruit trees or vines. Cattle graze on 
the new grass flourishing on knolls 
once stripped bare by goats. Pine and 
cypress grow on what had been de- 
nuded mountainsides. 


. Up in the Hula, within rifle range 
of the Jordanian and Syrian frontiers, 
the Jews are draining the vast swamp 
where the river Jordan forms a delta 
before tumbling into the Sea of 
Galilee. A new course is being chan- 
neled for the river so that it may 
produce hydroelectric power. 


The industrial development is no 


less astonishing than the agricultural 


progress. Cement production has 
risen from 380 million tons in 1950 


to 600 million tons in 1954. ° A new | 


tire factory, a chemical plant for 
processing Negev potash, a paper 
mill, and several food-processing plants 
are all producing enough to meet 
local needs and export some surpluses. 
In 1949 exports covered only 12 per 


cent of the cost of imports. In 1954. 


they accounted for 33 per cent. 


Economically, therefore, Israel has 
not only survived war, blockade, and 
a well-organized boycott which obliges 
it to find customers and suppliers far 
from its natural commercial habitat 
—the Mediterranean — but it has 
grown progressively stronger. 


The burden of defense 


Israel is worried by the flow of 
tanks and guns from the United 


States to Iraq and Egypt, both mem-. 


bers of the Arab League. The Arab 
League has its collective security 
pact, and Egypt, Jordan, and Iraq 
have separate military alliances with 
Britain. Turkey has concluded a 
mutual assistance pact with Iraq. 


Iraq negotiated its alliance with 
Turkey in defiance of Egypt’s objec- 
tions. But trouble within the League 
may hasten rather than retard Arab 
action against Israel. The only com- 
mon purpose the League has, if its 
leaders’ public statements are to be 
credited, is the destruction of the 
Jewish state. It is feared in Jerusa- 
lem that its members might choose 
war against Israel as the alternative 
to disintegration. While this possi- 
bility exists, and while Israel is left 
out of Western plans for defense of 
the Middle East, security will be 
Tsrael’s paramount preoccupation and 
its heaviest burden. 
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Now TABU introduces a startling 


new lipstick shade that captures 
the romance and adventure of the 
desert. It’s “Las Vegas” (Sienna), 
a distinctive color for those women 
whose modern styling requires 
a brown-tone shade. 


“Yas Vegas” is a truly unusual 
new lipstick. You'll like it—because 
it’s different. And it’s TABU. 
Ask to see TABU’s world-famous 
shades of red, too! 
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This nation has historically and successfully relied on free competition as the best method of providing abundance at reasonable prices. 
Americans have come to view peacetime price-fixing and controls as necessary only where there is an exclusive franchise. Now Federal plans 


to regulate natural gas producers raise basic questions. Here the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee, an organization of small and 
large producers and others concerned about the issue, tells why it believes a dangerous precedent is being set. 


Competition vs. Controls 


A Basic American Issue as Seen by 


The Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee 


‘PFPERE Is a major issue facing us all. It concerns a new 
T; interpretation of Federal laws that imposes controls on 
all natural gas producers who sell to interstate pipelines, 


This means that for the first time in peacetime history - 


there will be Federal price-fixing of a consumer commodity 
at the source. 


' Supporters of such regulation argue with sincerity that 


it will somehow benefit the consumer. They imply that 
ownership of gas wells is so concentrated that regulation 
‘is called for. 


‘Opponents argue with equal sincerity that free competi- | 


tion among more than 5,000 gas producers is clearly the 
best way to regulate prices and assure abundant gas sup- 
plies for consumers. 

The Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee, and 
many others who have examined the issue, believe that the 
proposal to substitute Federal controls for free competition 
will ultimately hurt the consumer, will spread harmful 
effects to other industries and will benefit no one. They 
believe that if the American people understand the issue 
the people will reach the same conclusion. 

Here are key questions on which thinking Americans 
will want to base their conclusions: 


What is meant by “Federal Regulation” 
of the Producer? 


HE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION now has been ordered 
I fix the prices received by more than 5,000 competing 
producers for gas sold to interstate pipelines that transport 
gas for sale in other states. 

It also means that prices established in long-existing con- 
tracts between producers and pipeliners were frozen at 
June 7, 1954, levels, and that any contract agreements for 
changes in these prices are no longer valid. And producers 
are also prohibited from making new deliveries—or discon- 
tinuing former deliveries—of gas to interstate pipelines 
without prior approval and certification. 


What brought about this Federal Price-Fixing? 


I JUNE of 1954, Federal price control was brought on by 
a new interpretation of a 1938 law..Congress intended 
that this law regulate the interstate pipelines which carry 
gas from producing areas into consuming areas. It specif- 
ically exempted “production and gathering’ of natural 


gas. But the language of the law did not clearly reflect this 
intent of Congress, and last year a 5-to-3 majority of the 
Supreme Court reinterpreted it to mean that producers 
were subject to Federal control. 

Many authorities do not agree with this interpretation. 
For example, Mr. Justice Winam, O. Douglas, in his dis- 
senting opinion, stated: 


“Regulating the price at which the independent producer 
can sell his gas regulates his business in the most vital 
way any business can be regulated. That regulation 
largely nullifies the exemption granted by Congress.” 


How do we get Natural Gas? 


l i hee ARE 31 states in which natural gas is produced, 


but five southwestern states produce 85 per cent of it. 
The job of getting gas from the underground reserves to 
the 26,000,000 consumers in 43 states falls tò three separate 
groups: the producers who get it out of the ground, the 
pipeline operators who transport it to market, and the 
distributing companies—local public utilities—who deliver 
it to the ultimate consumer. Producer sells to pipeline, 
pipeline to distributor, and distributor to consumer. There 
are more than 5,000 producers, more than 100 interstate 
pipeline companies, and 1,200 local public utility gas 
companies. 


Hasn’t the Gas Industry always been Regulated? 


AS DISTRIBUTION, yes. The local gas company is a public 
G utility and, because it receives an exclusive franchise, 
its rates have long been regulated by a local regulatory 
body. Similarly, the interstate pipeline companies have 
been regulated by the Federal Power Commission—for 
they are usually sole suppliers to the gas utilities. 

But there are no exclusive franchises in finding gas. Thou- 
sands compete keenly to find it and to sell it. The Federal 
Power Commission has eleven times declined to do what 
it is now ordered to do—impose price-fixing on the pro- 
ducers of natural gas. 


Do only a few Big Companies produce Gas? 


NG No single company produces as much as 5 per cent. 
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Often a single pipeline negotiates for the gas of as many as 


500 producers and ends up buying from as many as 200.. 


Will Price Controls on production reduce 
household gas bills? 


Ho On a national average only about 10 per cent 
of the household bill goes to the producer who finds 
the gas and sells it. That is the producer’s total share, not 
his profit. The other 90 per cent goes to the pipeline com- 
pany and the local public utility to cover the heavy cost of 
transmission and distribution. If the producer gave his gas 
away, the average household consumer would save less 
than 2 cents a day. 


How did the Consumer fare before Controls? 


Fe 1945 to mid-1954, the cost of living rose 49.7 per 
cent while the cost of gas to the household consumer 
rose only a, nation-wide average of 12 per cent. 


Do we have Adequate Supplies of Natural Gas? 


wooo exploration by producers has added to our 


proved, recoverable reserves every year. Even so, re- 
serves have increased by only one-third in a ten-year period 
when demand has doubled. 

There are entire areas where the demand has not yet 
been met. New pipelines to these areas can be justified only 
after the development of large underground reserves of 
natural gas to supply them. 


Is there a Financial “Risk” in producing Gas? 


y=. Despite the most advanced scientific studies, explor- 
atory wells have no assurance of success. In fact, over a 
period of years, producers have drilled eight wildcat 
exploratory wells that yielded nothing for each one that 
was successful. Each well averages approximately $100,000 
in cost; some $1,000,000 and more. 

The penalty for a bad guess is increasing steadily, . be- 
cause most of the known potential gas-bearing structures 
near the surface have already been explored and new wells 
must be deeper, hence more expensive. These risks are 
taken in anticipation of the reward to be gained from the 
successful wells. 


How can Federal Controls and CCEE ixing 
` affect Gas Supplies? 
eer REDUCE the incentive for exploration because they 
ffect the possible reward and subject the producer to 
countless forms, applications, hearings and suits. This, in 


turn, could well lead to a marked reduction in new discov- 
eries. And normally when supplies decline, prices rise. 


How can the Government fairly fix rates for 
Natural Gas Producers? 


: T cAN’T. What size bureaucracy supported at public ex- 


pense, or how skilled a group of absentee regulators 


For further information write to: 
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could handle the job fairly? Regulation of more than 5,000 
producers, facing an even greater number of separate pro- 
duction problems, requires almost individual consideration 
of every well they drill. One producer may bring in gas 
with one $100,000 well. Another may spend $2,000,000 
and get nothing. A third may find both oil and gas. 

A fourth may be successful in one area, and unsuccessful 
in another. 

The result of an attempt to fix prices in a situation like 
this is bound to be indescribable confusion and delay. 

The real question is: Why Federal regulation in the 
first place? 


How would Federal Regulation affect Conservation 


of Natural Gas? 


EDERAL regulation can only interfere with the excellent 
F conservation job now being done by the individual 
states because the purposes of the two are entirely different. 
The state’s interest is in regulating the rate of oil and gas 
production to conserve the energies of the underground 
pool, so that the maximum-amount of these resources may 
eventually be recovered. 

Withdrawal of gas from the ground and preparing it for 
pipeline delivery involve a series of highly complicated 
steps. At any point in this chain the producer may face a 
state conservation measure which tells him to do one thing 
and a Federal order which tells him to do the opposite. 


Will Gas Control work ieri competing fuels 
are Free? ! 


HE OPA LEARNED from experience that control of any- 
To was an impossibility unless competing, products were 
equally controlled. With fuel oil and coal free at the produc- 
ing source, it is both unfair and unsound to price-fix natural 
gas at its source. . 


Would other dangers arise from Federal 
- Regulation of Gas Production? 


INCE GAS is produced in so many cases with oil, regula- 
S tion of one can lead to regulation of the other. Where 
next would regulation extend? Would it not extend to 
another competitor, coal—and then perhaps to lumber, 
mining, farm products—anything that is produced? 


Where does the Public Interest lie?.- 


o7 POLITICAL freedom has depended on men and 


ideas competing for selection by a people free to 
choose at the ballot box. Our economic system has been 
based on the same kind of free competition among prod- 
ucts and services offered to a people free to choose. The 
public interest lies in this freedom to. compete. 
The issue goes far beyond natural gas. It goes to the very 


roots of America’s greatness. 
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“A Man of Several Voices” 
SIR: i 
Scott Corbett’s short article, “A 
Man of Several Voices,” in the Accent 


on Living section of the March AL . 


lantic was so timely that I read it be- 
fore a congregational hymn-sing prac- 
tice session held for our people last 
week.. I think Mr. Corbett may be 
interested in the results. 

First, there was general agreement 
with Mr. Corbett’s division of the 
average congregation into warblers, 
mumblers, and mutes. 

Second, there was a widespread de- 
mand for copies of his commentary 
which resulted in rapid disappearance 
of this issue of the Atlantic from sev- 
eral newsstands in our neighborhood. 

' Third, there was a marked increase 
in congregational participation in the 
hymn singing on the following Sun- 
day, due perhaps. to the number of 
mutes who decided to try mumbling, 
or mumblers who decided to try war- 
bling. Whatever the reason, the re- 
sults were approved by one and all. 

We invite Mr. Corbett to come and 
sing with us some Sunday. 

Rosert R. SPEARS, JR., Vicar 


Chapel of the Intercession 
New York City 


A Guaranteed Wage 

Sire: 

' As a corporation lawyer, Leland 
Hazard makes the usual financier- 
industrialist opposing arguments 
in “Can We Afford a Guaranteed 
Wage?” (March Atlantic). Certainly 
such a plan will be subject to much 
revision and adaptation, but that is 
the way we do things. Unemployment 


_ insurance benefits and social security 


laws (likewise bitterly opposed by 


position. 


AND FROM 


bankers and businessmen) are still 
being overhauled as markets and liv- 
ing costs change. 

The trouble with our leaders in 
management and industry is that 
they step up mass production and 
mass consumer sales appeal without 
paying much heed to purchasing 
power, the constant flow of cash cus- 
tomers. 

Visionary or no, assured annual 
wages are the next step in our econ- 
omy. Just sit down and write a 
list of those who do have a guaranteed 
annual wage (salary) right.now, start- 
ing with local, state, and federal 
government employees (of which I 
am one). 

In 1919 when steelworkers struck 
over an eight-hour day, Judge Elbert 
H. Gary (after whom the city in In- 
diana is named) saw disaster should 
the steel industry ever be forced to 
grant that demand. Stockholder re- 
ports of U.S. Steel and its fellow cor- 
porations, however, still show great 
profits and an enviable financial 


WILLIAM ABSOLON 
Chicago, Ill. 


SIR: 

The case for the Garantie An- 
nual Wage rests on the desire of the 
worker for increased security. and 
(for Mr. Hazard’s benefit) especially 
for the non-seniority workers who es- 
pecially lack security. He wants the 
guaranteed wage that Mr. Hazard 
and the writer of this letter have. 

Labor’s penchant for security is 
evident in a rise of supplements to 
wages, in the last twenty-five years, 
four to five times the increase in wages 
and salaries. 


THE EDITOR 
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No one has seriously suggested that 
the guaranteed annual wage would be 
financed out of salaries above $10,000, 
as Mr. Hazard seems to think; nor 
even out of profits. But note that 
from 1946 to 1953, profits were about 
one third of wages and salaries and 
conceivably some part of the cost 
might ‘come from profits. For the 
most part, however, the cost will come 
out of increased productivity inclusive 
of reduced costs forced upon em- 
ployers when they have to pay the 
full costs of unemployment. Rising 
productivity has paid the costs of 
earlier programs to increase security. 
This explains why management and 
capital are as well off before taxes 
relatively as they were in 1929 — 
and despite the steady stream of 
fringe benefits and social security 
legislation. 

Mr. Hazard seems to think that 
unemployment compensation is ade- 
quate. But is it when the benefits 
have provided only $210 ($4 per week) 
per year of unemployment in the last 
fifteen years, and even today the 
weekly benefit is less than one third 
of the wage for but nineteen weeks? 
Yet he seems to think this is too much. 
Why not give the benefit of the $1:3 


billion paid out for unemployment 


benefits in the first seven months of 
1954 to the schools? he asks. Why 
not, may I ask, use $1-$2 billion of the 
$10 billion of tax favors of 1954 on 
behalf of the schools rather than be- 
grudge the average benefits of about 
$300-$400 paid out for each man-year 
of unemployment in 1954? 

A few more questionable and mis- 
leading statements should not escape 
us. We are told that high taxes bring 
inflation. ‘This will be news to econ- 
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omists. The author tells us old-age 


pensions and unemployment com- 
pensation also have contributed to 
the great inflation. This is hard to 
take. So far these programs have ab- 
sorbed (that is, destroyed purchasing 
power) to the extent of about $28 


billion more than they paid out. 


Is this inflationary or deflationary? 
And, finally, we are.told on the basis 


`of a poll that labor does not believe 


the guaranteed wage can work. ‘But 
note the loaded question. asked — 
would this plan be “practical for 
companies throughout business and in- 
dustry, or not?” Who would seriously 
contend that all industries (for ex- 
ample, textiles) could finance a guar- 
anteed annual wage? 

Indeed, the guaranteed annual 
wage raises many tough problems; 
but Mr. Hazard neglected to pursue 
them. 

SEYMOUR E. Harms 
Professor of Economies 
Harvard University 


Among Professor Harris’s multiple | 


criticisms I do not find in bis letter 
anything responsive to my main 
proposition. If the machine is saddled 
with payments for non-production, 
cost and therefore prices will be higher 


and the payment will tend to be self- 


defeating. It is better both econom- 
ically and socially to develop more 
constructive activity for those who 
cannot be efficiently employed at the 
machine than to pay them for idle- 


ness, — LELAND HAZARD 


The Public Philosophy 
SIR: | 
While Walter Lippmann’s articles 


(February—April Ailantic) have made 


a lucid and incisive analysis of the 
critical problem of our time, he does 


‘no more than obliquely suggest a way 


out of our trouble. 
As I get it, Mr. Lippmann’s par- 
ticular thesis boils down to this: — 

. A Jacobin revolution will not and 
can not in and of itself achieve gov- 
ernmental order; accordingly, the 
dominance of the majority is fraught 
with peril because it may seek to as- 
sert its will in uninformed fashion 
and without principle, sound values, 
or guideposts. There is, however, a 
great need for rules by which to live 
in our kind of society, including rules 
with respect to such things as rights 
of property and freedom of speech; to 
achieve the proper balance, we need a 
rededication to a political public faith 
of the kind which inspired the found- 














You can easily investigate Catholic faith 
and worship in the privacy of your home. 


Just send us your name and address 
and advise that you want to know what 


the Catholic Church really teaches... 


what Catholics really believe. We will 
send you an interesting course of instruc- 
tion which is short, yet Complete. 

We will send you a book explaining 


Catholic faith and worship... written in 


an easy-to-understand form, There are 
six test sheets which you can mark and 
we will check and return to you. This will 
enable you to determine how well you 
understand the book. It will give you 
quick and authentic answers on any poifit 
you do not immediately understand. 

There is no writing to do... and -no- 
body calls on you unless you request it. 
Nobody knows, in fact, that you are in- 
quiring into Catholic teaching. ‘Thous- 
ands of people are taking the course, 
and learning for the first time wonder- 
ful truths about the Church established 
by Christ Himself. 

We know that many people would like 
to learn all about the Catholic Church — 
but hesitate to make personal inquiries. 
This offer is made for the benefit and 
convenience of such people, so they may 
get authentic Catholic information and 
study it in the privacy of their own homes. 

-You will find in this course of instruc- 
tion answers to the questions which con- 
fuse non-Catholics. You will discover that 
Catholic belief and practice are not what 
they are so often misrepresented to be. 


And if it is true that the Catholic | 


Church is Christ's Church . . . as we main- 
tain... you owe it to yourself to get the 
facts. This you can readily do through 
this short course of instruction... with- 
out cost or obligation...and in the pri- 


vacy of your own home. 


SUPREME 


Learn The Truth About 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
By Mail...At No Cost! 








As Catholic laymen, who treasure our 
Faith, we invite you to undefstand it and, - 
we hope, to share it. 

Write today, giving your name and 
address and stating that you want the 
course of Catholic instruction by mail.: 
The book and simple test sheets will be 
mailed to you, in a plain wrapper, with- 
out any cost or obligation to you. Nobody 
will call on you or urge you to join the 
Catholic Church. If you wish... while 
taking the course... to ask any questions 
which puzzle you, we will answer them 
promptly without any cost or obligation 
to you. Send a postcard or letter now— 
TODAY! ASK FOR INSTRUCTION 
COURSE—B, But—please—apply only 


for yourself, 






| SUPREME COUNCIL 
| KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
4422 Lindell Bivd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


| Please send me Free INSTRUCTION COURSE-—-B~ 


NAM 
| ADDRES 








t CITY. 





TATE eae 


COUNCIL 


KNIGHTS or COLUMBUS 


RELIGIOUS: 


4422 LINDELL- BLVD. 





INFORMATION E a 


ST. LOUIS .8,. MISSOURI 
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eee but the Egyptians 
| knew it ages ago! 


POWERS to overcome sickness! 
Means to escape poverty! Knowledge 
to bring happiness and peace of mind! 
Skill and genius to create a civiliza- 
tion which we still copy today! These 
are only some of the accomplish- 
ments of the ancient Egyptians. 


Above and beyond these physical 


achievements was the secret wisdom 


possessed by the Egyptian mystery 
schools. In these centers of learning 
men and women were taught the 


laws of life and how to master them.’ 


With this mastery they were able to 
shape their destinies as they wished 
them to be. It takes no greater mental 
effort to achieve results when you know 
how. Successful living is the oldest 
art in the world. It consists of devel- 
oping initiative, foresight and the 


ability to combine experiences into 


new and workable ideas. 


These laws operate as unfailingly 
‘as the laws which govern the sun, 
‘moon: and planets. They were dis- 
covered centuries ago by certain wise 


_men of Egypt, and preserved down 


through the ages by the Rosicrucians. 


The Rosicrucians 
{AMORC} 
SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA, U. S. A: 
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Time has since crumbled Egypt’s 
walls, but it couldn’t destroy this for- 
mula for the control of life. In your 
hands, this knowledge could alter 
the entire course of your affairs. 


The Rosicrucians offer to you—if 
you have the courage to break away 
from limited forms of thinking — 
these same simply expressed truths 
of life which have led thousands to 
a joyous method of better living. 


Let This FREE Book Help You 


Learn how you may share the pri- 
vate instructions of The Rosicrucians, 
a non-profit fraternity of men and 
women whose influence extends into 
every land. Let this be the turning 
point in your life! For your copy of 
“The Mastery of Life” use the coupon 
below or write to Scribe L.L.K. 
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Scribe L.L.K. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California, U.S.A. 


Please send me, without obligation, my copy 
of "The Mastery of Life” which explains how 
I may receive and use your intelligent and age- 
old method for attaining mastership of life. 


Name....... 


Bs PSUR MOPS RAD AAEA b PORECSASOEE POLAR OSCAR EMAAR AAEHANHALHEREROR EERE CEE 


Address........ 
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ers of this nation. This can come 
about if our basic beliefs are somehow 
made concrete and believable at a 
time when irreligion has become the 
prevailing religion; and toward this 
end there must be developed the 
strong public philosophy which will 
bring about the revival of Western 
society. 

These are penetrating observations ` 
of a great and penetrating mind, but I 
find myself bothered. n t 

Mr. Lippmann has, of course, .al-- 
ways been deeply concerned about the 
dangers of an uninformed . majority 
and has made it his lifework to fight - 
the darkness in men’s minds. I am 
always disturbed, however, when any 
man speaks disparagingly of the will 
of the majority — disturbed primarily _ 
because an integral part of our whole . 
governmental concept is that the 
opinion of the majority is entitled to 
respect and forcé simply because it is 
what it is. I do not feel any more com- 
fortable when Walter Lippmann tells 
off The People than when John Stuart 
Mill calls the rule of the majority 
“surrender to collective mediocrity” 
or when Carlyle speaks of “the gab- 
ble” or when someone else taunts 
“the Great Beast.” 

By and large, I tend to be less con- 
cerned about whether the people will 
know how to handle their government 
than about whether the government 
may get fancy notions about how to 
handle the people. My feeling is, I 
guess, most eloquently expressed by 
that eminent philosopher, Jimmy 
Durante, who said: “Don’t put no 
constrictions on da people: Leave ’em 
to hell alone!”’ 

I wonder whether Mr. Lippmann is 


-really right in putting such great re- 


sponsibility on the uninformed ma- 
jority for the decline of Western so- 
ciety. The very godlessness and 
agnosticism which he now abhors 
was, as I recall, nurtured by many of 
the intellectuals for whom he has so 
long and so effectively spoken — the 
generation which sought answers in 
the writings of Darwin, Marx, Freud, 
rather than in the Books of Genesis, 
Job, and Kings. I wonder if we would 
be further ahead today if those trained’ 
in the pursuit of undogmatic, unpre- 


cepted, pure Reason had been in the 


governmental driver’s seat over the 
past years. Would civility and moral 
order have become more firmly en- 
trenched in our society than they are 
today? 

It may be relevant to recall the 
trenchant statement of Justice Rob- 


PN 


ert Jackson that “one of the para- 
doxes of our time is that modern so- 
ciety needs to fear only the educated 
man. The primitive peoples of the 
earth constitute no menace. The 
most serious crimes against civiliza- 


` tion can be committed only by edu- 


cated and technically competent peo- 
ple.” > ; 

In other words, is it possible that 
much of the trouble of our times arises 
not so much from the darkness which 
still fills men’s minds as from the fact 
that they have been exposed to the 
wrong kind of light? Mr. Lippmann 
himself suggests this when he says he 
hopes the decline of Western society 
may be arrested “if the teachers in 
our schools and universities come back 
to the great tradition of the public 
philosophy” and “if the prevailing 
philosophers” do not oppose this 
restoration. 

Here I have a suggestion to make 
which, it seems to me, fits squarely 
into Mr. Lippmann’s thesis and even 
gives it a touch of body. Students in 
our colleges and universities today 
who study the humanities can get a 
sense of the roots of our freedoms and 
the historical perspective of man’s 


long battle for liberty in different 


times and in many places. This offers 
a long look at the growth of the idea 
we call democracy from its first rise 
in 500 B.C., to its fitful rebirth in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
among the Italian city-states, to its 
emergence in the Swiss cantons; and 
then, in its more modern shapes, in 
the Puritan Revolution and the nine- 
teenth century. 

But to know that.our roots are deep 
does not necessarily mean that we will 
also know them to be good. Because, 
as Mr. Lippmann indicates, the me- 
dieval concept of the college and 
university had its central ‘base in re- 
ligious doctrine, an integral part of its 
teaching was the prescription of what 
was good and what was evil. Our 
modern colleges and universities, 
however, while retaining many of the 
symbols and the sancta of the me- 
dieval form, have largely rejected 
the religious basis and thereby the 


- frank dogma of right and wrong. As 


I understand it, Mr. Lippmann is not 
suggesting that this is not entirely in 
keeping with the purest freedom to 


pursue truth; what I am saying with - 


Mr. Lippmann is that it has left a 
vacuum which needs filling. I think 
there is at hand a positive and power- 
ful set of principles which may have 
real value for this purpose. 


a 


Billy 


Eagle Wing’s 


Last Stand— 


Billy is one of America’s 
forgotten natives — he is a 
Navajo Indian, an innocent 
victim of the plight that affects 
so many Indians, the result of 
neglect and denial of opportunity. As a youth of 9, he already faces 
problems other boys and girls do not know about. His clothes are 
tattered and patched — he has no warm coat, no sturdy shoes. His 
health is fair now, but bitter cold weather finds him vulnerable to disease. 


His father, a hard-working sheepherder, ekes out a meager living 
on the reservation for the family of four, which includes mother and 
daughter. Father and mother have high hopes for the future of Billy 
and his younger sister White Swan, for a life with opportunity and 
usefulness. But they can do nothing for Billy, to give him a chance. 


This is Brlly’s last stand, against the poverty and misery that sur- 
round him and darken his future. As a native American and inheritor 
of a glorious tradition, he deserves a chance to live and become a 
useful citizen. 





HOW YOU CAN HELP 


You can help Billy or another needy Navajo child through the Federa- 
tion’s CHILD SPONSORSHIP plan. For just $8 a month, $96 a year, SCF will 
provide “your” child with warm clothing, sturdy shoes and other needed items 
— delivered in your name. Í 


You will receive a case history, like the story of Billy Eagle Wing, and 
if possible, a photograph. You can write “your” child or the parents, and be 
their friend. You will know how much your generosity means to them. 


» 


A contribution in any amount will help 
SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS (a partial list) 


Mrs. Mark W. Clark, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Lynn Fontanne, 
Norman Rockwell, Will Rogers, Jr., Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Gladys Swarthout 
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SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION  Fstobtished 
Carnegie Endowment International Center, 
United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. 


@ I would like to sponsor a Navajo child for one year. I will pay $96.00 for one year (or $8.00 
a month). Enclosed is payment for the full year 0 first month (2). Please send me the child's 
name, story and address, and picture if available. 


@ I cannot sponsor a child, but I want to help by giving Suu ee seeseecnennenmnmennennesneseoneeennrsenennd 
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“Contributions to Save The Children Federation’ are deductible from income tx y 


























-LIKE TO 
WRITE? 


Writing For Money 
Can Be Taught And | 
Learned ... AT HOME! 


We’ve proved it over and over 
again during the past twenty 
years: Most people who like to 
write ean write...if they’re 

. trained the NYS way. This unique 
home-study course, based on the 
best-known of all books for writers, 
leads you step by step through 
every phase of creative writing. 
Your instructors are active writers 
and editors. And, best of all, an 
experienced literary agent actually 
markets your saleable manuscripts 
for you. 


VALUABLE INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE 
SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


t 


+ 













THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 126, 2 East 45 Street 

New York 17, N. Y. FREE 
Please send me at no obligation your FREE 
booklet and full information concerning your 
course. ` 


Name acess cceccscccns secenne errr Tee ee | 
Address oo. .sceccenceccsccees baene 


Licensed by the State of New York 
Copyright 1955, New York School of Writing 
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of your friends 
give to | 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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' Why should not every college and 
university add to its curriculum an 
undergraduate course to be called 


something like “Principles of Anglo- | 


Saxon Justice”? The object of the 
course could be to present to every 
student attending our colleges and 
universities the fundamental princi- 
ples of our legal and judicial system 
and to suggest the tone and the cli- 
mate of our legal rules of fair play. 


It would give our students a “feel”. 


for the meaning of basic rights, for 
the right way and the wrong way 
of judging evidence, of sifting truth 
from untruth, of measuring liability 
or guilt, of making up one’s mind. _ 

Such a course could trace the need 
for law in society and the forces and 
rules which have shaped and nour- 
ished our legal system. It could try to 
impart a true understanding of those 
things which are the flesh and bones 
of our pattern of justice — freedom 
of speech, of religion, of the press; 
the right to be secure in our homes 
against unreasonable searches and 
seizures; the right to a jury trial in all 


criminal prosecutions; the right to- 


counsel; the right of habeas corpus; 
the guarantees against double jeop- 
ardy, self-incrimination, ex post facto 
laws, and bills of attainder; and the 
right to protect person and property 
by due process of law. 

I recognize, of course, that most of 
our college curricula today do offer 


certain courses in government, politi- 


cal science, history, and ethics where 
the interested student may, if he 
chooses, learn of some of these things. 
This suggestion is, however, for some- 
thing quite different — for an organ- 
ized, systematized, codrdinated pres- 
entation in one course for all. 

Mr. Lippmann might agree that 
there is a place —a vital place — in 
our structure of liberal education to- 
day for exposure of all students to 


_ time-tested principles of justice so 


that as many as possible may under- 
stand how rights are granted or ac- 
quired, how justice is administered, 
and what makes law and order secure 
in a republic. This would, it seems to 
me, at least bring a real conception of 
the meaning of Cicero’s words that 
“law is the bond of civil society.” It 
would inculcate a deep respect for the 
place of law and order in our Western 
tradition. It would in a small but im- 
mensely significant way restore Mr. 
Lippmann’s public philosophy to its 
true place of honor. 


Sor M. Powis 
Rochester, N.Y. 


“Grades 2 to 12 & 2 yr. 





CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

























Verde Valley School 


Offers integrated college preparatory 
program of the highest academic stand- 
ards, designed to give boys and girls 
| understanding of human relations prob- 
lems at the local, national and world f 
level. 

On annual field trips to Mexico and 
Indian reservations, students get first- 
hand insight into intercultural and inter- 
national problems, make supervised, on- 
the-spot studies, and write reports. | 

College Entrance Board exams given. 
All graduates have been accepted by 
leading colleges. Verde Valley is ac- 
credited. i f 

165 acres of wooded campus in Ari- 
zona’s beautiful, red-rock country, near 
Grand Canyon and other natural won- 
ders. High altitude, dry, sunny climate. 
Riding, skiing, basketball, baseball, 
archery. Grades 9-12. Write: 
Box 103, Sedona, Arizona 


THE ANDERSON SCHOOL 


Year-round Regents acered., coed, college preparation. 
post-grad. Expert guidance staff. 
Resident Psychiatrist & Psychologist. Individualized classes, 
Activity program stressed. 235 acres. Enroll time. Sotlee 
L Gage, M. A., Hdm., Staatshburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





CUSHING. ACADEMY 


80th year. An endowed New England school. Moderate 
rates, Excellent equipment. Small classes, High standards 
of preparation for college and life. Full athletic program 
with winter sports. Secretarial studies, art, music, dramatics. 
Glarence M., Quimby, Hdm., Box 47,. Ashburnham, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL of WESTON 


Co-educational; day & boarding; grades 7-12; college pre- 
paratory, progressive. Music, art, dramatica, shop, aports & 
work program. Self-government & all around development 
emphasized. 60 acre campus 15 miles from Boston. 

M, Adoiphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster, Waston $3, Mase. 
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CHADWICK SCHOOL 


Country Day and Boarding School on Palos Vordes Pen- 
insula 25 miles south of Los Angeles. Coeducationsl—grades 
1-12. Fully accredited, Member California Association of 
Independent Schools. Summer School. July 6é—~Aug. 16. 
Cmdr. & Mrs. Joseph H. Chadwick, Dirs,, Rolling HIlls, Cal. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


NICHOLS 











Business Administration 
and Executive Training 


JUNIOR Conservation and Forestry 
` Courses. 1500-acre campus, An 
COLLEGE investment in Education, Degree 
granting. International clien- 
FOR MEN tele. Small classes, Unexcelled 
location. Modern dormitories. 

Dudley 3, Mass. All sports. 
James L. Conrad, Opportunity for Military Train- 
Pres, ing with E.R.C, unit on campus. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Bor boys. Speeialized preparation for M.L'T, and other 
engineering schools and for colleges-of liberal arts. Indi- 
vidual attention through unique ‘‘checking” system. Enter 
May 31 or September 26. Write for catalog, 

R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 558 Boylston St,, Boston 16, Mass. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


Accredited grades 9-12. Balanced educational, religious, 
military program. Preparatery or general. Small classes. 
ROTC, Sports for all: gym, pool, armory, golf. Many sctiv- ` 
ities, Episcopal. Est, 1858, Summer School-Camp. Catalog. 
Dir, of Admissions, 551 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA SCHOOL 


For boys. Thorough college. preparation in warm, dry, 
sunny Arizona, Grades 6-12. Accredited, CEB Exams. 
Small classes. English and Western riding. Polo, pack 
trips, Ashing. Music. Archaeology. 25th year. Catalog. 
Russel] Fairgrleve, Savana Canyon, Box (791, Tucson, Ariz. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


INDIVIDUALIZED PLAN— 
EACH STUDENT A CLASS 


For boys with educatidnal 
problems -- successful college 
preparation and general edu- 
cation. Our tests discover 
causes of difficulties and we 
{1} devise individualized pro- 
gram to overcome difficulties; (2) make up lost 
time; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach effec- 
o e art of concentration and the science 
8 > 





Faculty 12; Enrollment 30; 49 years’ experience 
Write Edward R, Knight, Ph.D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY 


Box H-95, Pleasantville, N. J. 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ACADEMY 


Fully accredited college preparatory. Toms River, New 
Jersey; St, Petersburg, Florida., Naval training. Separate 
Junior Schools, Vesting, guidance for college and career. 
Sports, boats; bands, Summer camp and school. Catalog. 


Adm. Farragut Academy, Box AM, Toms River, New Jersey 


CROYDON HALL 


For boys, Grades 1 through 12. Sound college preparation. 
Small classes, Strong remedial education program. Indl- 
yidual guidance and testing, Team sports. Riding, tennis, 
golf. Field trips. 45 acres, 40 miles from N.Y.C. Catalog. 
Dr, John O. Carr, Pres., Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Fully accredited. College preparatory. Business, general. 
Aviation. Outstanding record of college entrance. ROTC. 
Boys taught how to study; small classes; remedial reading. 
Sports. Junior School. 74th yr. Summer session. Catalog. 


Registrar, Box 335, Bordentown, New Jersey 


PEDDIE 


College preparatory. Grades 5-12, Endowed; fully ac- 
credited. Guidance; remedial reading; public speaking re- 
quired. All sports, golf, swimming. Jr. School — separate 
dorm. 240 acres. Summer session. 90th yr. Catalog on request. 


Dr. C. 0. Morong, Headm., Box 5-R, Hightstown, N. J. 


MANLIUS : 


Founded 1869, Accredited. Grades 7-12. Complete college 
preparation includes Officer Training. Graduates eligible 
for advanced standing college R.O.T.C. Remedial reading. 
Sports. Band. Summer Session. Tutorial assistance. Catalog: 


Robert F. Weekes, The Manlius Schoot, Manlius, N. Y. 
SOLEBURY SCHOOL 


College preparatory school in Bueks Co. for boys and 
girls, grades 6-12. Separate campus for girls, Small classes. 
Strong faculty. Broad curriculum. Interscholastic sports. 
Art, musie, drama. Country campus near N. Y. C., Phils. 


William P. Orrick, Headmaster, Box A, New Hope, Pa, 


MILFORD 


College Preparatory. Famous for its teaching since 1916. 
Very small classes develop proper study habits. Optional 
acceleration for mature students. 144 years’ work in 12 
mos. Athletics and activities for all. Grades 8-12. 


William D, Pearson, Headmaster, Milford {7, Connecticut 


HATCH PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Timesaving program since 1926, Classes of 1 to 4 boys 























_enable the individual to overcome the inertia of mass edu- 


cation. Progress geared to individual abilities and ambi- 
tion, College candidates save a year. 


Lloyd Harvey Hatch, Headmaster, Newport, Rhode Island 


MOSES BROWN 


An endowed Friends school. Help for each boy is a cen- 
tury-old tradition, Successful college preparation, Full 
sports program. Arts and crafts hobbies., 30-acre campus 
in beautiful residential section gives seclusion of a country 
school, Moderate tuition, For catalogue address 


L. R. Thomas, Headmaster, 310 Hone St., Providence, R. 1. 


FORK UNION MILITARY ACADEMY 


Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study has increased Honor 
Roll 59%. Fully accredited. ROTC highest rating. 16 
modern bidgs., 2 gyms. UPPER SCHOOL, Grades 8-12; 
Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL 1-7. For Bkit. & catalog, write 


Dr, J. ©. Wicker, Box 235, Fork Union, Va. 








Schools~Camps 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
KENT PLACE SCHOOL 


Notable college preparation for girls since 1894. Spacious 
fireproof residence for grades 6-12. Beautiful, rolling 
country campus 20 miles from N.Y.C. Excellent dramatics, 
musi¢, art. All sports and activities; Exceptional riding. 


Florence ©. Wolfe, Headmistress, Summit, New Jersey 


LINCOLN SCHOOL OF PROVIDENCE 


Advantageous location. Small residence unit, Exceptional 
record of college preparation. Modern equipment and rec- 
Teational facilities, Conservative costs. Auspices of New 
Engiand Yearly Meeting of Friends. 


Marion S. Cole, Headmistress, Box A, Providence, R. 1. 


STONELEIGH-PROSPECT HILL 


&6th yr. Thorough college preparatory; 7th-12th grades. 
General courses. Small classes. Art, music, dramaties. All 
sparts, Professional instruction in riding. Skiing. Mensen- 
dieck for posture, 150 acres. Modern fireproof building. 


firs, Georgo Waldo Emerson, Box E, Greenfield, Mass. 


SAINT MARY’S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


An Eplstopal school for girls, grades 9 to 12 preparing 
for all leading colleges, Located in scenic White Mountains. 
Art, Music, Riding, Tennis, Sports. Vigorous ski program. 
Accessible to Boston and New York City. Catalog. 


Mary Harley Janks, Principal, Box L, Littletown, N. H. 








‘NORTHAMPTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Thirty-one years’ experience in preparing girls for lead- 
ing colleges. Beautiful ł2-acre campus overlooking the 
Conn, River Valley. Outdoor lfe, Riding, Winter Sports. 

Summer School of French. Dorothy M. Bement, 
Sarah B. Whitaker, Principals, Box A, Northampton, fiass. 


BROWNMOOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Boarding school, grades 1-12. College preparatory and 
general courses. Accredited. Music. Arts. Drama. Outdoor 
sports throughout the year. Eastern and western riding, 
Swimming pool, Tennis. 


Marjorie Whitcomb Sallie, Head, Dept. A, Phoenix, Ariz. 





ALMA COLLEGE 


St. Thomas, Ontario, Est. 1877, Outstanding girls’ resi- 
dential school, 100 mi. from Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo. 
Excellent equipment. Jr, College, H. S., Elementary School, 
Dramatics, Art, Music, Crafts, Home Ec., Sect’l. Catalog: 


Mrs. Steele Sifton, B.Ed., Alma College, St. Thomas, Can. 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 


SILVER LAKE CAMP 


Hawkeye, N. Y. In Lake Placid region. Est. 1921. 
Guided, informal program stresses swimming, sailing, 
riding, tennis, All activities. Experienced staff. Junior 
Lodge. Inclusive fee. 


Betty Hicks, Hazel Kinzley, Dirs., Box A, Latham, N. Y. 











‘OGONTZ WHITE MOUNTAIN CAMP 


Giris 8-18. Ogontz Lake, near Sugar Hill, N. H. Agus- 
planing, swimming, sailing, golf, riding, tennis. Crafts, 
nature, dancing, music. Outdoor cooking. Mt. trips. Tu- 
toring. Rustie eabins, 750 acres of woods, meadows. Bkit. 


Abby A. Sutherfand, Box 806, Ogontz Center, Pennsylvania 


ECOLE CHAMPLAIN — FRENCH CAMP 


Girls 6-15. On Lake Champlain. Conversational French 
with European counselors. Tuition includes daily riding, 
sailing, water sports, tennis, dramatics, music, art, dancing. 
32nd year. Sunday services. Three age groups. 


Mrs. E. F. Chase, 50 S. Willard St., Burlington, Yt. 











SUMMER SCHOOL 
CROSSROADS TUTORING CAMP 


On Spectacle Lake, Groton, N. H. Coed 6-16. Clinically 
trained staff. Tutoring in all subjects. Emphasis on im- 
provement of Reading, Math, Study Skills. All land. and 
water sports. Dancing, hiking, cook-outs. Fun while learning. 





Miss M. GC. Brennan, M.A., 80 Arden St., N. Y. C. 40 fF 





For free information and suggestions on schools 
and camps for your child write to our informa- 
tion bureau. We'll be glad to.have catalogs sent 
to you, Address your inquiry: Adele Wallace, 
Educational Counselor, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y., N. Y. 
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COLLEGE 


Thoughts about College, #4 
LEARNING THROUGH PROBLEMS 


College teachers learn a great deal as they 
face and deal with the problems imposed by a 
fleld of study which truly interests them, Too 
often the student fooks on at this learning, 
stands by while a teacher solves a problem, sees 
the product but not the process. Goddard Col- 
lege has built its program from the other side: 
on the recognition that the student can fand 
will and does) learn through facing and solving 
problems. The teacher's job becomes that of 
aiding the student in this process: helping him 
analyze, plan, experiment, test, and evaluate. 
The college is small, coeducational, grants the 
B, A. degree, For a bulletin describing this kind 
of program, address 


| Goddard College 
Box 100 





Plainfield, Vermont 


HOME STUDY 


FOR REAL JOB SECURITY—get an 1.0.8. dipioma! 
You study your own exact needs in your spare time, at your 
own pace. No interference with work or social life. 
IC $ is the oldest and largest home-study school. 277 
#VeVe courses. Business, industrial, engineering, academic, 
high school, Direct, job related. Complete lesson and an- 
swet service. No scrimping. Diploma to graduates. Easy pay 
plan. Write for 3 fres books ‘How to Succeed’ gold mine 
plus Career Catalog (Mention field of training desired) and 
sampla lesson (Math), 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Write today: Box 81103 D, Scranton. 9, Penna, 

















BOYS' CAMPS 
SUSQUEHANNA 


Boys 5-16. Mt. camp on private lake. New Milford, Pa. 
87th yr, 825 acres. Daily riding, complete course in horse- 
manship. 40 CAMP-OWNED HORSES. AIl other sports. 
4 age groups. Personal development our aim. Booklet. 


Robert T. Smith New Milford, Pa. 
PINECREST DUNES 


Oldest private boys camp on Long Island. Same owner- 
director since 1925. Salt and fresh water. ALL camp 
activities, 96 miles from New York City. One fee, ne 
extras, Booklet. Tom W. Ward, 


33 West Dover Street, Valley Stream, Long Island, N. Y. 
LEN-A-PE 


Indian. Cowboy, Magician. Boys 3-16. In Poconos near 
New York end Philadelphia. Riding, canoe trips, tennis, 
sailing. Excellent cars and food. Lakefront guest hotel. 
Booklet. Phone: Melrose 5-1682 (Phila.) 


David N. Kelser, Mill Rd., Phila., 17, Pa. 
WRIGHT — Work and Tutoring Camp 


Lake Dean, Oakham, Mass. Boys 7-17, Animal care, hay- 
ing, logging, (pay for work), auto driving, riding, riflery, 
dramatics, dances, Land & water sports. Remedial reading, 
guidance, tutoring: make-up & advanced. Trips. Fee 3400. 


A. L. Briggs, 509 West !22nd St., New York 27, N. Y. 


THE TOLTECS 


For fifty boys~six to sixteen. June 27—Aug. 29, 1955. 
Nine weeks~$375,00, Time tested program of work-play 
travel. Charlestown, N, H, Outpost on Lake Winnipesaukee. 

Wallace Greene Arnold, 342 Madison Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. MU-2-2357 


SHATTUCK SUMMER SCHOOL-CAMP 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic 
military training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other 
sports. Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. Catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, 551 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn, 
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Tiny man-made diamond cluster is mounted 


a nae, As Wh hve uel eu Here's how 
General Electric 

developed 

man-made 

diamonds. 


It took seven scientists four years and 
thousands of tries to produce small 
stones identical with those of nature 


Early this year, General Electric displayed 
diamonds made in our Research Laboratory. 
They are tiny stones—the biggest only 1/16th 
of an inch long. But they are real diamonds, 
-exactly like stones dug from the earth. 


This discovery of General Electric research 
is the kind of basic knowledge that creates new 
products and new jobs. | 


Seven scientists and their technical assistants 
worked for four years in the promising new 
field of combined high-temperature, high-pres- 
sure research.. À unique pressure chamber for 
a giant 1000-ton press was built, where pres- 
sures of 1,500,000 pounds per square inch and 
temperatures of 5,000 degrees Fahrenheit could 
be achieved simultaneously—duplicating the - 
“squeeze” 240 miles inside the earth. Thou- 
sands of experiments were made. ` 


More work and expense will be necessary to 
bring down the cost .of General Electric dia- 
monds before they are practical for industrial 
use. But learning how to make real diamonds is 
a landmark in our 76-year-long search for ways 
to make new and better products for everyone. 
As we see it, it is a good example of progress in 
the American way. | 
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At the G-E “diamond mine,” a 1000-ton press, are Dr. A. 
L. Marshall, manager of Chemistry Research, and A. J. 


Nerad, who supervised the project. Write for the story 
mf tha dAavalanwante “ATA. An. eee | 
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In 1885 Owen Wister’s health broke down and that ; summer, on the ai of Dr. s. Weir M itchell, he headed - 


for Wyoming to stay on a friend’s ranch. Heé had graduated from Harvard, studied music in Paris, and was 


about to enter law school. This was the first time he had ever been-west of Paoli, Pennsylvania, and the impres- 


stons which were made on him that summer determined his career. In the Journals which he kept then and on his 


subsequent visits to the West, he began to write down the adventures and descriptions which’ were eventually to 


provide the source material for his famous book, The Virginian, the first romantic Western in American literature. 


From his unpublished journals, which have been carefully edited by his daughter, Fanny Keene WIsTER, the 


Atlantic is privileged to draw two articles, of which, emisit is the first. 


OWEN WISTER’S WEST 


The Unpublished. Journals ; 
Edited by FANNY KEMBLE WISTER 


‘wren Wister wrote The Virginian over 
fifty years ago, a romantic novel of the 
wild West which won instant success and 
skyrocketed its author to fame. For the 

first time, a cowboy was a gentleman and hero, 
but nobody realized then that it was the master 
design and that thousands of Westerns would’ be 
modeled on it. Before this, cowboys had been 
depicted as murderous thugs. The Virginian was 
utterly different from the heroes of his day; besides 
being handsome, he was humorous and human. 
He got drunk, played practical jokes, and showed 


you could not trifle with him—4in that famous 
phrase, “When you call me that, smile!” Because 


of The Virginian, all little boys -wear ten-gallon 
hats and carry toy pistols. ‘This one novel set 


the tradition of the West permanently. In Western . 


stories, in Western movies, and on radio and TV, 
the cowboy hero defends justice and his girl’s 
honor, and shoots it out with the villain. Owen 
Wister created this pattern. 

- In 1885, when my father was ETET he 
went to Wyoming for the first time. He sat beside 


the driver on the roof of a four-horse stagecoach; | 
watching the sunrise as the bitter chill lessened.’ 
He planned to shoot big game, fish for trout, camp 


in unmapped territory, and see the Indians. There 


were a lot of expensively educated young men 
going. West then, who were. not: seeking. their 
fortunes or planning to settle, ‘but going for-adven-. 
ture. They shot. elk, caught rainbow: trout, and 
returned home; but Owen Wister; struck with © 
wonder and delight, had the eyes to-see. and the 


talent to portray the ‘life unfolding. in America. 


Now that my’ father’s Western notebooks have. 
beci found, one‘can follow the firsthand, experiences 
he wove into The Virginian, watch him develop-as 
a writer, and feel ‘his great’ love and awe of the 


: West. He says in his last notébook; “It is imagina- 
' tion which takes the load of fact, supplied by 


experience, and lifts it into, universal truth.” In all; 


- there are thirteen notebooks, comprising’ the record 


of his Western Journeys from 1885 to 1900. He often 
spent six months at a’ time in Wyoming, living’ i in 
U.S. Army camps as the guest of officers; observing 


` ‘Indians; becoming intimately acquainted with cow- 


punchers, cattle thieves, saloon-keepers; and: pros- 
pectors; noting true incidents and reporting real 


‘conversations; making lists of words in common 


use that he had never heard. He ‘ranged. through 


_ the Northwest: and Southwest’ from Oregon: to 


Texas, but he- loved Wyoming best’ of ° ss anid 
The Virginian is set in “Wyoming. 
- The first notebook is dated: July-August, 11885: 


Copyright 1955, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston 16, Mass. All rights reserved. 
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Owen Wister was not then a writer, but fifteen 
years later in The Virginian he used the.description 
of the town of Medicine Bow and the incident of his 
sleeping on the counter which he first wrote in this 
notebook. It is the only town named in his novel. 


1885 

July 2. — One must come to the West to realize 
what one may have most probably believed all one’s 
life long — that it is a very much bigger place 
than the East, and the future America is just 
bubbling and seething.in bare legs and pinafores 
here. I don’t wonder a man never comes back 
[East] after he has once been here for a few years. 


July 3. — The country we’re going through now 
was made before the good Lord discovered that 
variety is the spice of life. But it is beautiful. It 
reminds me of the northern part of Spain. The 
same vast stretches of barren green back to the 
sky line or to rising ground. We stopped at North 
Platte for breakfast. I paid 25 cents and ate every- 
thing I saw. Some of it was good. Just now we 
stopped at a station where a black pig was drinking 
the drops that fell from the locomotive tank, and 
a pile of whitened cattle bones lay nearby. Here 
and there, far across the level, is a little unpainted 
house with a shed or two and a wagon. Now either 
a.man on horseback or a herd of cattle. We've just 
passed a little yelping gang of collies who raced 
us but got beaten. The sky — there is none. It 
looks really like what it scientifically is — space. 
.. . The air is delicious. As if it had never been 
in anyone’s lungs before. I like this continual pass- 
ing of green void, without any growing things 
higher than a tuft of grass... . 

The night has descended and we are approaching 
= Rock Creek. God knows what we shall find to sleep 
in there. Have said farewell to my various train 
acquaintances. Sorry to leave the train. Had 
begun to feel as if I grew there. A sort of Eastern 
air-feeding orchid. 

The remains of the moon is giving just enough 
light to show the waving line of the prairie. Every 
now and then sheet lightning plays from some new 
quarter like a surprise. The train steamed away 
into the night and here we are. We passed this 
morning the most ominous and forbidding chasm 
of rocks I ever saw in any country. Deep down 
below, a camp fire is burning. It all looked like 
Die Walkiire — this which is much more than my 
most romantic dream could have hoped. 

_ It’s a quarter of twelve. We start for a 50-mile 
drive tomorrow at 6 A.M. 


July 6. — Off on stage. 6 A.M. 

9.30 a.m. Stopping for the one meal we'll get — 
this station is the middle of all out of doors. Inside 
in the “Smart room,” where canvas covers the wood 
and mud of the walls, a man is playing the fiddle 


to the guitar accompaniment of a red and black 
chap. There’s a collie, three pups, a tame young 
antelope, and the coffee mill is nailed on ‘to the 
side of the house. The mountains to the N.E. are 
serrated and lovely. In the sleeping apartment of 
this station hang the skins of various animals un- 
known to me. Have seen heaps of antelope and the 
wild dog or prairie wolf, or cayout. (?) 

I can’t possibly say how extraordinary and 
beautiful the valleys we’ve been going through 
are. They’re different from all things Pve seen. 
When you go for miles through the piled rocks where 
the fire has risen straight out of the crevices, you 
never see a human being-—only now and then 
some disappearing wild animal.’ It’s like what 
scenery on the moon must be. Then suddenly you 
come round a turn and down into a green cut 
where there are horsemen and wagons and hundreds 
of cattle, and then it’s like Genesis. Just across 
this corduroy bridge are a crowd of cowboys round 
a fire, with their horses tethered. . . . 


July 7. — Been here at the ranch a day and a half. 
Everything is immense, including my case of sun- 
burn. Major and Mrs. Wolcott are delightful 
hosts. House a sort of miracle for these parts — 
so clean, comfortable, pretty. I sleep out in a tent 
and take a bath every morning in Deer Creek. 
Yesterday got on a broncho for the first time. The 
animal undertook to lie down with me. But after 
that we got on well—I didn’t get off. I like 
this scenery. . . . As for game — ducks, curlews, 
snipe, prairie chickens, grouse, sage hens, antelope, 
and rattlesnakes. If I don’t learn to shoot, it won’t 
be the fault of the wild animals of these parts. 

Saw the calves branded and cut yesterday — in 
all, 79. 


WEDNESDAY, July 8. — This existence is heavenly 
in its monotony and sweetness. Wish I were going 
to do it every summer. I’m begining to. be able 
to feel I’m something of an animal and not a stink- 
ing brain alone. Nailed up a strip of cloth over 
the crack of the big dugout door to keep the flies 
from the meat. 


Fripay, July 10.— Went out for the first time 
yesterday with my gun, and surprised myself by 
killing two grouse in four shots. All I need is 
practice, and this summer I’m going to get practice. 
I find riding these bronchos the easiest long-distance 
riding I’ve ever experienced. I’m afraid the creek 
will run dry and stop. my morning baths. This 
country doesn’t get enough water to ‘make it a 
great country. They'll have to irrigate from Lake 
Superior or something — which they probably will 
if some American doesn’t invent a way to pull a 
string and have it rain. American! There are very 
few of them so far in. our history. Every man, 
woman, and cowboy I see comes from the East — 
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and generally from New E England, thank goodness. 
If that’s the stock that is going to fill these big 
fields with people, our first hundred years will 
grow to be only the mythological beginnings in 
the time to come. I feel more certainly than ever 
that no matter how completely the East .may be 
the headwaters from which the West has flown and 
is flowing, it won’t be a century before the West 
is simply the true America, with thought, type, 
and life of its own kind. 


July 14. — I’m a quarter of a century old today. 


July 16. — Caught a gopher. Meant to tame him. 


but he got out of his box and skedaddled. Stockings 
— that’s the broncho that sat down with me first 
day — opened the gates this evening and let all the 
horses out into the wide wide world. I got on 
another broncho, which the Major had just come 
back on from Branan’s, and chased them back home. 
` An hour later I caught Stockings trying to open 
the gate again, and- I whaled him with a rope, 
and then tied the gate up. Stockings is big — 
about 14 hands — very thick mane and topknot, 
and rather handsome. He’s about the most know- 
ing-looking animal I ever laid my dear eyes on. I 
am convinced he could speak French if he tried. 
The details of the life here are interesting. Wish 
I could find out all about it— and master it — 
theoretically. It’s a life as strange as any the 
country has seen and it will slowly make room for 
Cheyennes, Chicagos, and ultimately inland New 
Yorks — everything reduced to the same flat 
prairie-like level of utilitarian civilization. Branans 
and Beeches will give way to Tweeds and Jay 
Goulds, and the ticker will replace the rifle. 


July 19, Mepicins Bow. — Got here at 5.30 
this evening, July 19th, after nineteen hours of 
driving and a night in the mountains. We’re 
expecting by. the midnight train some trout and 
bass for stocking. 

This place is called a town. Town will do very 
well until the language stretches itself and takes 
in a new word that fits. Medicine Bow, Wyoming, 
consists of: 


1 Depot house and baggage room 
1 Coal shooter 

1 Water tank 

1 Store 

2 Eating houses 

1 Billiard hall 

6 Shanties 

2 Tool houses. 

1 Feed stable 

5 Too late for classification 


The lady who waited on us at supper I do not 
believe is in a family way. I believe she has a gross 
stomach. I slung my teeth over the corned beef 


‘head off it struck at me. 
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she gave me and thought I was chewing a ham- 
mock. . 

Killed olay the first deer I ever shot at. Hit 
it plumb in the shoulder and broke its heart. 


July 21.—I slept from ten to twelve-thirty on 
the counter of the store at Medicine Bow and 
then the train came in, bringing the lawyer and the 
fish. And after much business talk and lifting 
tin cans we started off across the plains at two 
o'clock. At three we discovered we had lost our 
way, but found it inside of thirty mmutes. On 
the way home the sun killed the trout, but the bass 
survived. After a stunning drive up through the 
canon, where there were rocks thrown together in 
such architectural heaps that I could have imagined 
a druid sitting beneath them, and where the lifeless 
trees stood up on the plain like monsters on their 
hind legs or lay sprawling hke the skeletons of 
fearful spiders, we saw a sunset more remarkable 
than any yet. The mountains rose between us and 
the sun, but from behind them arose a saffron and 
gold vapor that seemed to be exhaled from some 
heavenly volcano. All round the sky big patches 
of woolly clouds made a crimson stationary back- 
ground, while over the face of this, long lines and 
fragments of slate-colored streamers sped like 
messengers. 

We saw eight mountain sheep. I missed them — 
they were too far for my light rifle. Reached here 
at seven, having driven for seventeen hours. Pretty 
tired — slept nine hours. Today killed some rab- 
bits. Shall keep the horns of my first deer as a 
memento. Hope it isn’t the last, however. 


August 4.— At a roundup — it’s very interest- 
ing, but beastly hot. 


Tuurspay, August 6. — On Tuesday we left camp 
on horseback for the roundup at five minutes be- 
fore seven. On the way I rode over two rattle- 
snakes, who played a duet with their tails, allegro 
energetic. The darker one got away into his hole 
before I could stop him, but I killed the second 
and handsomer of the two.. After I had cut his 
The eye of Satan when 
plotting the destruction of the human race could 
not have been more malignant than the stare which 
this decapitated head gave me with its two clouded 
agate eyes. They had speculation in them full 
five minutes after the trunk was in my hands. being 
skinned. He was four feet long, and when I put 
my foot on him as he was trying to get away into 


` his hole, he felt very solid. 


We reached the roundup about nine. It took place 
in the big plain beyond our camping ground of the 
first night. There were two big bodies of cattle — 
many hundred — and about twelve cowboys jscud- 
ding round and through them, cutting out those 
of the V.R. brand. The mass of animals a still 
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for the most part, but now and then moved slowly 
round its own center, giving the effect of a gigantic 
leisurely eddy. Once or twice they broke ranks, 
which caused extra riding and barking and whistling 
from the cowboys, who flew this way and that ‘to 
head them off, whirling their quirts and making 
sudden turns as if their ponies worked on a pivot. 
The sun grew very hot, and shone down on the 
brown extent out of a cloudless sky. To the east 
the peaks were covered with a light blue stifling 
haze, and looked something like the scenery in the 
Dolomites, which Pve noticed before. 
When our V.R. cattle had been cut out and 
bunched the cowboys started the rest away over 
the hills. The whole mass began to move westward, 
creeping over the undulations in the plain — moving 
steadily forward as a body, and moving constantly 
backward and forward within its own ranks. A 
couple of cows would get ahead by trotting, then 
slow up and be overtaken by half a dozen more at 
different distances, while in the middle there was a 
constant seething to and fro. The twelve cowboys 
all gathered in a long line abreast behind their own 
cattlé and drove them away in the opposite direc- 
tion. Tom King, the: foreman, says he likes this 
life and will never go East again. On Miss Irwin’s 
inquiry whether he will not get tired of it when he 
grows old, he replied that cowboys never live long 
enough to get old. They don’t, I believe. They’re 
a queer episode in the history of this country. 
Purely nomadic, and leaving no posterity, for they 
don’t marry. I’m told they’re without any moral 
sense whatever. Perhaps they. are — but I wonder 
how much less they have than the poor classes in 
New York. On Tuesday we were six hours and more 
‘in the saddle; and I was not tired - — tomy satisfac- 
tion. 


1887 
SATURDAY, August 6. Camp 1. — Reached here, 
18 miles from Fort Washakie, about sunset. We 
came over dry stretches of sage and up and down the 
strange formations of these hills and gulches. At 
one place a line of rocks stood out of. the slope 
at regular intervals, looking like. busts whose 
faces had decayed and left the skull. We saw 
Bull Lake to the left of us, shining between cool 
banks that ran down, into it, blue in the. evening 
air. Here we're at the forks of the Wind River, 
on a good grass lawn girt with flourishing cotton- 
wood. Westward, where we’re going, the moon 
country begins again. Just a little way on is a pile, 
or rather all that remains of the former level of 
this plain, flat on top with steep sides that are 
slowly crumbling. The approach to the forks last 
night was down among stones till the dry sage was 
out of sight, and so into a shortlike flat over which 
_$too"gray trees sparsely leaved and looking as if 
Peder on the Styx. The sun in setting had 
ged in between two different hills and sent 


a crimson glare into this place that gave it a most 
unearthly appearance. 


SATURDAY Nicur. Camp 2.— By Wind River. 
Till noon our road was the same dry waste of sage 
with bare gravel uplands and hot -blue mountains 
behind. At noon we halted by a stream and had 
lunch — gallons of tea, which seems to have no 
effect on the nerves here. All rather sore from 
yesterday’s ride, but getting over it. George 
Norman and I caught some trout which we fried in 


‘the grease of the bacon. They were very good. 


Tigie, our Indian guide, partook of them gravely. 


Then George shot one magpie and I another, and 


these we tied to the saddle and have just had as a 
stew for supper in spite of West and Mason’s telling 


‘us what magpies eat. After all, what do lobsters 


eat? An Indian is just now paying Tigie a visit. 
He appeared on his pony and stopped to call. 


Copley Amory is learning (?) to throw a rope. 


' Our journey all afternoon has been pleasant, 
through grass and undergrowth, near the river, 
which we follow into the mountains. Tigie and 
his visitor are warming their backs on the other 


side of the fire. Mason and West. are commenting. 


on our magpie diet. Copley is absorbedly swinging 
a rope round his head, George is attempting to dry 
his boots, and I am getting bitten by mosquitoes. 
This afternoon George saw about six wild geese 
waddling about in a stream. He was desirous to 
test his horse’s taste for shooting; so he fired from 
the saddle, thereby adding one to the number of 
geese nobody hurt. 


Monpay, August 8. Camp 3.—A short’ stage 
yesterday, and fished in the afternoon. Few fish 
here. Cauglhit three— one good one — had them 
for dinner. Went into a lake and washed. . . . 

Got up at five this morning and caught one trout 
for breakfast. The mountains when the sun is rising 
or setting turn a smoking blue. At high noon they 
are sultry bleak-looking masses, scant of trees 
except in the gulches, where the pines show black 
in the distance. Today we hope for better fishing. 
We set out for Washakie with but few luxuries, sad 
those we have hastily consumed. Soon the rod and 


‚rifle will have to cater for us entirely. 


The Wind River comes down a many-winding 
avenue of cottonwood and thorny undergrowth of 


rosebushes and wild gooseberries, hedging the. 


water in from the hot levels of sage and stones with 
a broad green belt. The water is of a smoky green, 
sometimes streaming turbulently. about stony is- 
lands, and then running in a smooth swimming 


current where the fish are. If you stand on one of the 


uplands that rise near the river, you can watch 
it for miles over the plains like a great green 
serpent. . 

Noon. Tigie and ourselves have halted for noon 
meal. . In an hour we caught ten trout. Now 
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George and I are fishing again. I have just landed 
the first — first I saw took with a fly. He measures 
from the tip of my middle finger along to my elbow. 
I was afraid the improvised rod would snap, but it 
didn’t, as I left him in the water till I could jerk 
him into George’s hand. ... 


Tuurspay, August 11. Camp 6.— A long stage 
yesterday — 26 miles. We've left Wind River and 
are on the top of the large range, just at the begin- 
ning of the Pacific slope. An hour after starting 
yesterday we found a, pool with ducks. George 
lulled six and a rabbit. We lunched on four of them 
and I caught some trout. Then after lunch George 
killed three grouse on our way, at the edge of the 
timber. Then we entered the timber and came up 
and up on the Sheridan Trail. About five, Tigie 
sighted an elk and I missed as good a shot as I 
ever had. Then we came over the ridge at sunset. 
The range to the north stood out over the ‘pine 
surface, a gray-blue — broken into blacks of jagged 
peaks and corners like icebergs. Here where we are 
we stay for two days or so. We have put up the 
tent. This morning slept late. Tigie, while after 
the horses, killed. an elk. We are camped in a 
clearmg of green undergrowth by a very cold 
spring. (Yesterday we passed by some snow.) 
The pines surround us, and down the hill to the 
west is a splendid range of mountains. 

At Tigie’s Elk. Yesterday we lunched on wild 
duck and dined on trout and wild duck. Today we 
breakfasted on grouse. Wel lunch and dine on 
venison. This bull must weigh 800. Too bad his 
horns are in the velvet. 


SATURDAY, August 13. — Great God!! Pve just 
killed a bear and I’m writing this by his bloody 
carcass — 6.30 A.M. ... 

I looked down towards Jackson’s Hole and saw 
the ragged leavings of the thunder cloud prowling 
up the slopes of pine hills, beyond which the ice- 
sharp points of the Tetons glittered with snow and 
sunlight, and over the basin hung a brilliant golden 
cloud that swam in the rays, while all the other 
clouds were black or gray. As I write we hear the 
ominous howl of some beast that would like to 
come into camp, and may before morning. The 
Ward-Dimmick hunting party that started from 
Washakie after us came and camped next door this 
evening. But they realize they are trespassing on 
our hunting field and are to move on tomorrow. 
Also there is a horse thief hanging about them and 
us. Altogether we are in good company what with 
the bears,. the catamount now howling, and the 
horse thief lurking about in an unoccupied manner. 


He sat by our fire tonight for about an hour without | 


speaking a sentence or meeting anyone’s eye. How 
we killed the bear I must record tomorrow as it is 
ten (very late) and George and I get up at four to 
visit the bait. It is fearfully cold. 


. TUESDAY, August 16, 8.30 pm.—I return to 
Saturday’s work: We went to bed Friday night, 
having settled that George and I with Tigie should 
visit the south bait‘at five in the morning. The 
weather was uncertain. Sometime during the night 
I waked and heard rain patting the canvas over- 
head steadily. Later I waked again in the dull gray 
and shivered and was sorry. we were going to any 
bait at five in the morning. I went to sleep, hoping 


Tigie and West (who was to wake us and give 


us something to eat) would oversleep. But they 
didn’t. My foot was pulled, and I rose and shivered 
into my cold greasy boots. We had some tea and 
bread and started. The way was uphill at once, 
and in this altitude (the aneroid registers 8900 with 


‘a fall in the weather that probably would take 600 
off the reading of the barometer) breathing is a 
„desultory operation, and a rifle becomes wonderfully 


heavy in five minutes. But it was necessary to 
follow Tigie like his shadow. I tried to make as 
little noise as he did, slipping by jagged rotten 
boughs, letting his shoulder go an inch from them 
and stepping over the twigs that lay thick in the 
timber. His moccasins slipped over them with 
never a crack. Luckily the rain had wet the ground 
enough for the twigs to be pliant, so our boots made 
much less noise than they would after a dry night. 

And so we went over the grass and under. the 
trees till we came to a gulch where a little stream 
flowed and Tigie pointed among the trees where 
the bait was, though it was too far among the 
thickets to see. We became more silent and snaky 
as we circled beyond the place to come down on it 
under cover. Just then the sun rose feebly into a , 
very light blue sky and sent some useless rays 
across the tops of the pine trees behind us. Now 
we peered over some brushwood at the bait. It 
hung there alone, and as we searched its neighbor- 
hood a squirrel burst into scolding directly beside 
us. After the sudden start it gave me;. coming in 
the middle of such a tense silence,, I could have 
flayed that squirrel alive. He would have suggested 
danger to any moderately intelligent bear. Also - 
some of the gray carrion crow birds that swarm in 
this country began to talk and caw. So we.came 
up close to the bait and saw it had been torn and 
mangled by big jaws.recently. The other piece 
near it, but just inside the timber, was untouched. 
Tigie said that at sunset the bear would return 
and so should we. We returned our steps some- 
what wearily and found breakfast hot. 

As we were finishing it Tigie, who had gone to 
get the horses into camp, suddenly appeared over 


‘the rise to the northeast of camp beckoning vio- 


lently from his horse. I grabbed my rifle and rushed 


_ across our bathroom and pantry (viz., a stony little 


hole in the thread of water on which we are camped) 
and up through the wet. brush to him. “Bear! 
Bear!” he said. “J ump up here. Go. Quick.” He 
had seen a bear crossing on the edge of the ‘timber 
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some 300 yards beyond. So I Jumped on the bare 
rump of his horse and sat there behind Tigie, my 
rifle in one hand, the other on his shoulder. Away 
he started, trotting and galloping. My horror was 
that I should slide off somewhere with a: crash and 
ruin the whole thing. For the way we went was over 
anything that happened to be in the straight line 
that Tigie made for the gulch that we had lately 
left. Down across the stones of dry water channels, 


up their banks perpendicularly, under limbs of trees. 


bending right and left to avoid them. I have never 
taken such a ride. Then we came across the gulch 
a good deal above the bait, and the feeling of hush 
came down hard on me. 

Tigie whispered, “Over there, way over, down.” 


I saw nothing but a wide grass clearing.and pines ` 
beyond, but I got down among the sparse trees and ` 
so did Tigie. Then we crept forward. Tigie put .: 


me in front, and as I looked over my shoulder at 
him for directions I caught the horse’s eye as he 
found himself alone, left behind watching after us 
with anxious self-control. 

_ Then again Tigie said, “There, 
against the grass. 

I looked across some 300 yards to the edge of the 
pines and saw the bear leisurely sauntering along. 
. I had wondered how it would be with me when 
this moment should come, and now found myself 
simply submerged in staring — no excitement, at 
best no shaking of any nerves, but only my eyes 
misted on that big beast as he rolled along by the 
edge of the wood. He looked brown and gray, and 
his gestures were those of a good-natured old gentle- 
man taking a little morning air for health’s sake. 
Now he would wag his head, then gaze at the land- 
scape judicially, then pause at a rotten trunk on 
_ the ground, or sit-up with it between his paws look- 
ing for insects on the damp underside. 
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and crouched 


“Quick,” said Tigie behind me. “He come then 
— so — so,” pointing the course the bear would 
come along. 


I hurried forward nearly parallel to the bear’s 
. march and sat behind a good wide tree, Tigie at 
my side. The sun was now bright as I looked 
across the intervening grass. The bear arrived at 
where the line of woodland curved down’ more in 
my direction, rounding off the end of the lawn some 
hundred yards ahead of where I sat holding my 
rifle and wondering when it would begin to be 
unsteady in my grip. Slowly the bear came down, 


admiring the weather and pulling up his rotten . 


logs. Then he passed behind a tree that stood in 
the middle of the open. I looked at Tigie, who 
nodded. Then I ran forward out on the grass and 
the bear’s head came out from the further side of 
my tree. I shifted my course so that he and I were 
like the opposite spokes of a wheel of which the 
tree was the center, only I neared the tree as quickly 
as I could. Each time the bear’s snout showed to 
_ the right of it I edged to the left correspondingly. 


When I got under its branches I stood up full height 
(for I had been mincing along in a very hunched-up 
position) and the bear walked out into full view on 
the other side. He saw me then; and stopped short. 
Well, my hand’s steady after all, I said to myself, 
as I looked at him along my rifle barrel. I remem- 
bered how the brown hair on his shoulder looked 
thick. I heard my rifle crack and saw him fall at 
once on his head with a slantmg kind of rush and 
near enough for me to see the dirt scatter a 1 little 
from.his claws. 

“Shoot, shoot!” screamed Tigie from behind. I 
did as I was bid, but I was loath to do it — that 
first lucky shot had been enough. He tried to get 
up twice, and before he was half way to his feet 
they rolled up under him and he tumbled in a heap 
each time, head downwards. But I shot. 

“Shoot, shoot!” said Tigie, running out from his 
tree, and he worked his arms as if he held the.lever 
of the Winchester himself. I felt like a murderer 
as I pumped the bullets into the poor old gentle- 
man who swayed about on the grass, utterly gone. . 
My last shot went through part of the skull and 
down into the throat almost to the shoulder, where 
I afterwards found.its flattened remains. We turned 
him over and rode back to camp, where I found 
the betting was 3 to 1 against my having hit 
anything. ... 


1888 
Turspay, July 17.— Here begins Western trip 
the third — may I someday write the thirtieth with. 
as much zest! 


SUNDAY, July 22. — In Rawlins we encountered 
two deplorable things. A suspended bank which 
many stage drivers and such have put their earnings 
in — and a bootblack from the East who wislied to 
black my boots. The stage company may not make 
any living for itself but it assuredly swallows the 
livings of other people. There were three of us, 
and we.had 400 pounds of extra baggage. For the 
journey of 150 miles we paid $86.20. Moreover 
you have four horses and a wide Concord stage no 
longer. Two horses and a narrow stage, and half 
our baggage left behind to follow us next day. Also, 
the stage holding four inside and one out, there were 
some eight or nine to go. 

Altogether, the time between our rising and our 
departure was a black period. We left Rawlins 
five in number. The balance stayed with our bag- 
gage to come when it could. Same driver as last. 
year, and he remembered us, I believe. The other 
two were a Swede and a young but proficient card 
player. The Swede was honest and sensible — and 


-could not drink the whiskey we offered him raw. 


The card player had bright brown eyes and a 
wicked winning smile. He could drink our whiskey. 
A pack of cards was produced and he began show- 
ing his skill, which was very various and consid- 
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erable, We played all four a good deal, and so 
killed the day, also buying beer at one of the 
ranches where horses were changed. 

The gambler was only twenty-three. But he had 
seen more of life than all the rest of us put together. 
At stealing rides on freight trains, on top or under- 
neath, he was an artist. We had only his own word 
for it; but he told us of his many journeys per- 
formed thus with too much circumstance and tech- 
nique for doubting of his ability. There was more 
room for doubt in the tale which ended in his leav- 
ing a game of stud poker twelve thousand dollars 
to the good. He had played with less fortune at 
Rawlins on the preceding evening. The first meal 
by the roadside, he did not come in to, but loafed 
by the stage and stable with his hands in his pock- 
ets, and a singular askew gait, very suspicious to 
see. Suspicions were fixed when we looked out of 
. the ranch door and called to him dinner was ready, 
by the defiant way'in which he announced he 


wasn’t hungry. So we told him.to come in and not 


be a fool. And the Swede Anderson paid for that 
meal, and ourselves took turn about with those 
that followed. He did not have a cent. 

About six we stopped nowhere in particular with 
a hot axle. There was (naturally) no water, and no 
grease elther. For grease the rest of my bottle of 
vaseline went, and for water a quart of our precious 
beer. We poured it tenderly and with care where 
needed, and the hissing and froth it made went to 
our hearts. This performance took near to an hour, 


and from time to time we halted after for prudence.. 


So we grew more and‘more behind time, and the 
next driver, who came on about nine or so, when all 
warmth had gone.and the moon shone cold and 
brittle, was a crank who lost half an hour for each 
-one he drove. My turn on the box outside came 
about twelve-thirty or later, and that stage was 
bitter. The driver said- he was numb under his 
coat and I had no coat. I do remember that the 
world looked very beautiful in the moon shine, all 
lines being soft and uncertain and the sagebrush 
very silver like — but it was too damned cold for 
romance and nature. The look of my own shadow 
sticking out of the shapeless black cast by the stage 
seemed to lower the temperature. 

We ate the meal at five that should have been 
eaten at one. This warmed me up, and the sun rose. 
By ten, after we had all walked down Beaver Creek 


hill, the day was scorching again. We changed. 


stages at the Frenchman’s and broke a whiffletree 
soon after. We got to Lander late, although the 
new driver (no. 3) made up time in a highly cred- 
itable manner., We gave the gambler potted chicken 


at Lander — also beér—-and there his carpenter, 
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colleagues met him, and that light-hearted and 
vicious spirit left us without any sign ọr word of 
formality. At Washakie, Paul Le Rose was sitting 
on the front porch waiting for us. The officers at 
the post were most cordial. Quartermaster Gordon, 
to whom I went at once, ordered us an ambulance 
in which Lieutenants Buffington, Parker, and Trout 
drove us to the warm spring where we became 
clean again and wore new underclothes. Then we 
sat up with them and Gordon and drank his claret. 
West turned up that night —and Mason. Both 
not changed a whit. Sunday we talked matters 
over, and decided to take a third man — Diek. 
Later, Captain Smith, the commanding officer, 
called and asked us to dinner, and a very pleasant 
time he made for us, he and his wife arid his 
whiskey. 


TunspAyY-WEDNEsDAY, July 24-25, Camp 1. — 
By Wind River 2 miles below the Bull Lake outlet. 


_ Got off from Washakie at noon. Came here behind 


this park. Day very hot — bones very sore. Pretty 
tired. Left behind us uncared for a big useful sack 
—18 pounds of tea—and lost my watch. We 
wandered about here fishing and: carrying a shot- 
gun, but no luck — hardly expected it so far down 
this river. Bobby insisted on offering drinks out of 
my flask to every blooming brat who looked at him 
yesterday. Result — mighty: little whiskey left. 
Last night it rained twice and threatened con- ` 

tinually. ‘We had a time getting ourselves under 
some sort of cover as the tent had not been pitched. 
Nobody got any wetting however. 


Sunpay Morwnine, July 29, 5th Camp. — Head- 
waters of Wind River. We came here up the nar- 
rowing valley, past old man Clark and his domicile, 
the last inhabitant we shall see. Bobby missed an 
antelope. I missed a big gander with my rifle, but 
luckily Paul and George got the young ones by 
chasing them. They were very good at supper. 
Here Wind River leads up into the timber and is 
gone. This meadow is the last one. Ahead of us the 
woods close in. Above to the right is a glorious 
fortress of rock half a mile long — hundreds of feet 
above the highest timber — and broken into battle- 
ments and turrets by the hundred, with a big stone 
man sitting at one end watching. the valley. The 
sun shines along this whole line leaving the crevices 
filled with a pale blue floating. color while the 
buttresses stand out brown-yellow. in the daylight. 
There’s another fortress. to the left and a long 
regular line of wall joining the two, with a green 
timbered hill rising in front of it — and so Wind 


‘River begins its journey... . 


. (To. be concluded) 
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We know now that the steady depletion of Russia’s agriculture has been responsible for a series of sudden changes 


in the Politburo, and we turn to EpwArp CRANKSHAW, the English author and historian, for the down-to-earth 


elucidation of cause and effect. Mr. Crankshaw first visited Russia as a member of the British Military Mission 


to Moscow; he went back again in 1947 as a writer for the London Observer; and it was in the course of these 


tours of duty that he assembled the source material for his two readable and authoritative books, Russia and 


the Russians and Cracks in the Kremlin Wall. 


RUSSIA’S CALAMITY. 
by EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


HEN Beria was arrested in the summer of 

W 1953, one of the charges was that he had 
been sabotaging agriculture. The world 

smiled, believing quite rightly that other, more 
squalid issues were involved. The world was in- 
clined to do the same when, eighteen months later, 
Malenkov explained his own fall by confessing that 
he had made a mess of agriculture. At the same time 
it became clear that the Soviet leaders must be 
very worried about agricultural production if they 
felt the need for two scapegoats of the highest rank. 

Indeed they are, and with reason. Khrushchev, in 
fact, had been saying that something was very 
wrong for the past year and more. The situation 
Khrushchev outlined in the late summer of 1953 
was a disastrous one. His figures for livestock, for 
example, corresponded exactly with the laboriously 
worked-out estimates of certain Western observers. 
He said: “The number of cows in the country has 
not reached the pre-war level by 3.5 million head, 
and in comparison with 1928 has decreased by 8.9 
million head. In-1952 alone a reduction in the total 
number of livestock was permitted — throughout 
the country — of 2.1 million head.” 

The figure to remember is that in 1953 there were 
8.9 million fewer ‘cows in the Soviet Union than 
there had been in 1928, on the eve of the collectivi- 
zation. That meant 24.3 million in 1953 instead of 
33.2 million in 1928. Khrushchev’s general picture 
was in keeping with this. 

Khrushchev demanded great and specific efforts. 
That was in the late summer of 1953. But in Janu- 
ary, 1955, just before the public announcement of 
the fall of Malenkov, he had to make another 
gloomy speech. After all the shouting and the high 
resolves, things are still going wrong. And it is 
clear that Khrushchev and those who think with 
him believe that the very survival of Communism 
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in the Soviet Union (China is another matter) de- 
pends on the success of the new agricultural policies. 
What is it all about? , 
- Primarily it is about food for the hugely expanded 
urban population of factory workers and techni- 
cians. The Soviet leadership has discovered that a 
modern industrial society cannot be run on a sub- 
sistence economy; that it depends on a regular 
supply of food (unlike a peasant society, which can 
tide itself over periods of famine and semi-famine 


‘in a state of more or less.suspended animation); 


that it depends on a richer supply, and cannot 
indefinitely operate precision machines at high - 
speed on a diet of rye bread and pickled cucumbers. 
Malenkov and those who thought as he did recog- 
nized this and were prepared, as Stalin was not, to 
pay a price for more and better food. l 

But the incentives they offered for higher food pro- 
duction were not enough to win the coöperation of 
the collective farmers: they were only enough to 
upset the terrible: but black and white logic of 
Stalin’s economy. So Malenkov has gone, not be- 
cause of his agricultural policy as such, but be- 
cause he had jealous rivals who were also convinced 
that his gėneral policy of domestic appeasement was 
heading for disaster. There can be no half measures 
with Soviet Communism. And Khrushchev, cele- 
brated since 1950 for his belief that the only solution 


` is discipline and yet more discipline, has got his way. 


He has staked his own future certainly, and the 
future of Soviet Russia probably, on his capacity 
to carry out in a short time, and in the teeth 
of passive but hydra-headed resistance, the third 


‘Russian agricultural revolution. 


The first agricultural revolution was when Lenin 
let the peasants seize the land for themselves, know- 
ing that in due course he would have to take it from 
them. The second was when Stalin took it back by 
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means of the collectivization, deporting and shoot- 
ing the determined resisters and starving the rest 
into submission.. This operation killed off the most 
skilled and energetic peasants, the so-called kulaks, 
to the tune of several million, and halved the 
country’s livestock population. The third revolu- 
tion was launched by Khrushchev himself in 1950. 
Part of the program, the amalgamation of groups of 
adjoining collectives to make monster units, suc- 
ceeded on paper. But when it came -to resettling 
the collective farmers in impersonal “agro-towns” 
where they would be removed from their fields, 
deprived of their private plots, uprooted from their 
villages, and sent to dwell among a crowd of stran- 
gers under the watchful eye of representatives of 
the central authorities, the peasants called a halt. 
The idea had to be postponed. 

Now Khrushchev is returning to the charge with 
the utmost determination. His aim is the coördina- 
tion of industry and agriculture, the removal of 
the last vestiges of the village economy, and its 
substitution by an industrialized and depersonalized 


agriculture run by the state for the state, with the | 


peasants turned into state serfs. This is perfectly 
logical. The. only alternative is to undo the col- 
lectivization and revert to individual or codperative 
farming on anti-Communist lines. There is no 
halfway house. Malenkov thought there might be, 
and made the worst of both worlds. Khrushchev 


knows better. He knows that unless he is prepared ` 


to abandon Communism, his course is the only 
possible course. 


2 

FE Is too often forgotten that agriculture in the 
West was not always what it is today. England, 
for example, is rightly regarded as the cradle of 
stockbreeding. But the idea of stockbreeding did 
not exist until the late eighteenth century, and its 
practice was brought into being by the English 
industrial revolution. Until that revolution there 
was no question of breeding animals especially for 
meat and dairy produce. Cattle were bred for bone 
and strength, to make good oxen for plowing and 
hauling. Sheep were bred for wool. 

It was not until halfway through the eighteenth 
century that stock could be wintered in any num- 
bers. There were no root crops, and the unimproved 
pastures provided insufficient hay. So the bulk of 
the animals were slaughtered at the approach of 
winter and salted down. With the discovery of the 
value of roots it became possible to winter stock 
in large numbers. And soon the demands of the 
swiftly growing populations of the new industrial 
towns were stimulating the production of meat 
and milk and butter. English agriculture quickly 
changed over from subsistence farming, with the 
emphasis on grain, to high-value farming. Then 
came machines. 


The British experience has been shared, with 
variations, by every advanced country. Russia 
was on the verge of her own variation in 1917. At 


‘that time four fifths of the Russian population were 


peasants, feeding themselves in the traditional 
peasant way, going hungry in bad times, killing 
their stock at the approach of winter, making do 
with inferior and low-yielding stock, and exporting 
grain because it was easy to raise a surplus. But 
the normal agricultural revolution, going hand in 
hand with the normal industrial revoltition, was 
already beginning to move in the last years of the 
Tsar. l 

Whether in 1928, when the first Five-Year Plan 
was launched, the peasant economy would have 
developed by natural means, by the law of supply 
and demand, fast enough to feed the new towns 
adequately we shall never know. It was not given 


- the chance to try. Quite plainly it would have 


meant allowing the able and ambitious to set the 
pace, expand their holdings, and employ the less 
able and ambitious as laborers. This, indeed, the 
kulaks had already. started doing, with the result . 
that by 1928 Soviet agricultural production had 
recovered from the disasters of civil war and revolu- 
tionary chaos.and achieved an all-time record. 
The revolutionaries did not like the smell of it. 


‘Lenin himself had said: “Peasant small-scale pro- 


duction breeds capitalism and a bourgeoisie — 
every day, every hour — by a natural process and 
on a mass scale.” The free development of agri- 
culture would soon have made nonsense of Com- 
munism, so it had to be stopped. 

There was another reason for state intervention: 
Stalin’s industrial plan called for the concentration 


‘ of all resources in heavy industry. A free agricul- 


tural economy could not work without incentives 
in the way of goods for money to buy. There weré 
to be no goods for money to buy. 

And so, to protect the Revolution from the rise of | 
a new class of individualistic landowners and to 
squeeze food from the peasants in return for 
practically nothing at all, the collectivization was 
pushed through in what amounted to a disguised 
civil war. The result of the collectivization was not 
to increase agricultural production but to depress it 
in a highly spectacular manner. But Stalin did not. 
care. He was breaking the new class of landowners 
in the interests of Communist theory, and he was 
getting his hands.on what. food there was in return 
for the smallest possible outlay. The depression 
was so unimaginably disastrous that ten years 
later, on the eve of the war, although the population 
had largely increased, agricultural output in general 
and the livestock population in particular still 
Jagged behind the 1928 level. There was less grain 


-per head of population than there had been in 1928. 


There were fewer animals than in 1928. 
The calamity of the war threw everything into 
confusion. Millions of acres of crops were wasted; 
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millions of animals were killed. On top of this the 
collective system was breaking down everywhere. 
-It took the Kremlin five years to restore some sort of 


order (the 1946 famine in the Ukraine was a terrible . 


setback at the beginning of this task). Then, in 
1950, Khrushchev’ S “Third Revolution” was an- 
nounced. 

It.did not work. Nor did the grandiose cattle- 
. breeding scheme. Nor did the Lysenko scheme for 
temporary pastures: acres of arable land were sown 
down to grass in arid areas where grass could not 
thrive. And all the time the towns were clamoring 
_ for more and more varied food. One of Malenkov’s 
. first actions was to try to get the peasants on‘ his 
side. He made a number of -concessions in the 
fields of taxation, compulsory deliveries, and private 
husbandry. Khrushchev had fought the principle 
of every peasant being allowed his own plot and 


his own few animals, because he knew that the - 


individual worked harder on his own land than on 
the collectives. Malenkov also knew this and tried 
:to make the best of a bad job by encouraging more 
private husbandry in an effort to put production 
up. But although Malenkov’s concessions must 
have seemed spectacular inside the Kremlin, and 
liable to threaten the whole basis of Communism, 
they were not enough. And, in spite of his attempt 
to switch a part of heavy industry into making 
consumer goods, there were still not enough goods 
to tempt the peasants to work harder within the 
framework of the collectivization. 

Thus the idea, expressed in some quarters, that 
Soviet agriculture is going through a normal stage 
in the transition from low-value to high-value pro- 
duction simply will not hold water. 
nothing normal about this highly artificial situation, 
unique so far in the world, and born of a political 
theory and the determination of a conspiratorial 
government to maintain itself m power at home 
. while throwing its weight about abroad. This latter 
aspect is somewhat neglected, but it has compli- 
cated the domestic scene out of all recognition. For, 
because of its insane pretensions as a global power, 
because of its preoccupation with spreading Com- 
munism abroad, the Kremlin has immensely added 
to its task. It is trying to carry out the traditional 


There is 


~ 


development from simple arable to complex mixed 
farming while, at the same time,‘ diverting vast 
acreages and resources to the so-called industrial 
crops and cutting itself off from the free supply of 


agricultural ‘machinery from abroad. It is, in a 


word, carrying out an industrial revolution and 
trying to.carry out an agricultural revolution (both 
by decree), while existing in what can only be called 
a voluntary state of siege. There is nothing normal 
about this, and there is no guarantee that such a 
maniac proposition can succeed. 
Khrushchev is trying. His celebrated “virgin 
land’? campaign (the settling and plowing up and 
sowing down to grain of areas in Kazakhstan and 
Western Siberia larger than the total area under 
crops of half Western Europe) has almost certainly 
a primarily political motive: he is seeking to estab- 
lish in the neglected steppes the nucleus of his | 
industrialized agriculture, run by the state for the 
state; and at the same time he is seeking to make 
the Kremlin independent, when it comes to grain, 
of the soured, apathetic, hidebound collective farm- 


` ers of the old settled areas. 


‘This impression is borne out by his latest project, 
announced in January, to turn millions of acres of 


- the old settled lands down to maize, as a fodder crop 


to support the increased head of livestock. Peasants 
used for centuries to growing their own bread grain 
will not take lightly to growing maize instead to 


‘feed animals which they never see and whose meat 


is destined for the towns. But if Khrushchev can 
assure himself of his new supply of grain from the 
virgin lands, he will then have a powerful hold over 
the peasants of the western areas. 

Whatever happens, it can only mean more suffer- 
ing for the peasants. For many it will probably 
mean hunger and bloodshed. Either Khrushchev 
wins and reduces the rural population to the status 
of state serfs doing the bidding of the Center, or he 
will come to grief, as Stalin nearly came to grief 
before him. One thing is certain: if production 
cannot be mereased, and soon, it will mean the 
beginning of the end of Soviet Communism. For, 
in the last resort, the agricultural crisis is not about 
food; it is about a theory — a theory which heaps | 
suffering on everybody but the men who hold it. 








A graduate of Annapolis, Vick Apwmrat Leste C. Stevens, USN (Ret.), combined two careers during his 


| thirty-six years of active service — one in the development of naval aviation and our great carriers; the other in 


foreign intelligence. His memorable book, Russian Assignment, is told almost entirely in terms of the hundreds 


of vivid encounters which befell him in Moscow and the provinces while he was our Naval Attaché. Now he 
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THE GRAND TRUNK ROAD TO AGRA 
by VICE ADMIRAL LESLIE C. STEVENS, USN (Ret.) 


courtyard of an empty red sandstone palace 

is thick with tombs. “A likely place for ghosts,” 
I said to my'wizened, betel-chewing guide. “Are 
they here at night?” 

He considered for a moment, looking at me with 
narrowed eyes. “Yes,” he replied quietly, “but 
only if one believes in them.” 

I was brought up on Kipling and the “Indian 
Nights’ Entertainments” in the old yellow Pear- 
son’s Magazine, and had long since reached the 
regretful conclusion that the magic of India had 
completely evaporated in the dry heat of modern 
economics. Today, I know that this is not so. India 
is full of believers who keep its magic alive. Nor 
does one need to be a believer to feel its charm. 

The Grand Trunk Road, Kim’s Road, still runs 
from Lahore to Calcutta, “bearing without crowd- 
ing India’s traffic for fifteen hundred miles — such 
a river of life as nowhere else exists in the world.” 
It was with a distinct feeling of pleasure that I 
. spotted it on a large-scale map of Delhi which I 


T ONE of the many deserted cities of India, the 


had bought in order to find my way about. Al- . 


though it seemed highly probable that it had de- 
clined into general mediocrity with the coming of 
the automobile, I decided then and there to travel 
along it enough to find out. This decision took 
definite form when I learned that Agra and the 
Taj Mahal are some hundred and twenty-five miles 
from Delhi on that very road. It was near the 
time of the full moon, and it is common knowledge 
that then is when one should look ‘on the Taj 
Mahal. 

For a space in Delhi, the Grand Trunk Road be- 
comes the: Chandni Chowk, the Street of Silver, 
and it was in that bazaar that I had my first in- 
timation that India is something more than a vast 
economic problem. The Chandni Chowk is crowded 
‘` with shops, all with their floor level about waist 


# 


high and extending in a shelf along the road. 


‘Grave Indians can sit comfortably there and watch 


the traffic, smoke a big coppér water pipe, or eat 
mangoes, tangerines, huge gooseberries, rich dates, 
or those unbelievable potatoes that are filled with 
air. Shops that sell carved ivory and sandalwood 
are all mixed in with those that sell salvaged bolts 
and nuts, padlocks, washers, armatures, valves, and 
tools of every description. 

Three or four elephants, loaded with hay, swag- 
gered down the crowded street past the big red ` 
sandstone mosque where they cherish a‘ hair of 
the Prophets beard. A doe-eyed, high-humped 
dun cow with spreading horns painted bright blue 
and hung with garlands of orange ‘and yellow mari- 


- golds went past, followed by a white goat, half of 


which was dyed pink. 

I, was suddenly aware that J had just passed a 
shop where big bundles of porcupine quills were 
mixed in with the trays of screws and bolts. I 
turned back and found that behind the ‘porcupine 
quills was a cobra skin, with its spectacled hood 


‘spread artistically. As my eyes grew accustomed 


to the gloom, I saw more snakeskins, some lizards 
hanging by their necks, and an uncertain -medley 
of the skins of birds, with beaks, wings, and claws 
hanging limp beside the feathers. A dried bat lay 
on top of a jar that contained God knows what. 

Tt was with more anticipation for the road than 
for the Taj that I set forth for Agra in the diamond 
dawn of a golden winter day. I went with a bearded 
Sikh driver in a little English automobile. It is 
tautological to call a Sikh bearded, for his religion 
forbids him ever to shave or cut his hair. His 
black beard curls beautifully and his hair is done 
up in a little bun or topknot, which, however, is 
seldom seen because of his big turban. As everyone 
knows, the Sikhs were some of the finest fighting 
men of the Indian armies. Most of them are big - 
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andl? like so many Indians, soft-spoken. There 
is something peculiarly comforting and reassuring 
in being in the care.of a Sikh, doubtless because of 
some.paternal connotation in dignified bushy-beards, 
broad shoulders, and an erect bearing.. My Sikh’s 

name was Matrah Singh. He had a plaid rug across 
his shoulders against the early morning chill, and 


‘behind his fierce swept-back beard, his face was 


surprisingly: young and gentle. 

The air that nurtures’ poinsettias and bougain- 
villea, papayas; mangoes, and bananas can be 
wonderfully light and fresh as it warms to the 
golden sun. All about, the Punjab plain lay brown 
and bare, dotted with trees that stood singly or in 
small groups, as far as the eye could see. Except 
for those generous trees and an occasional strip of 


bright green, it seemed almost desert, but Matrah 


Singh said that the whole land became green with 
the rams. 

This was the southern end of the Punjab, and I 
knew that both the Punjab and the United Prov- 
inces, where Agra lay, were among the richest and 
most populous lands of the earth. -Wells-were fre- 
quent, sometimes. being worked for irrigation by cat- 
tle or water buffaloes, sometimes by the united 
efforts, of a family. Huge buckets of water were 
drawn up by a roperunning over a pulley, and every 
well’ was so arranged that those’ who pulled up the 
- water went downhill, even if that meant that they 
themselves descended into pits. 

The road was lined with spreading trees, so that 
it ran-in continuous shade from the hot Indian sun. 
‘Most of the trees were neem trees, which look like 
giant. versions of California’s pepper trees. The 
neem is good for the teeth, and is used throughout 
India to ¢lean them.. The leaves are sharply bitter 
to the taste, but there rémains a cool afterefféct, 
like that of mint. Interspersed with the neems 
were mangoes, with their star-shaped clusterings of 
leaves; and often there would be a long avenue of 
bo trees, whose heavier foliage made the road into 
a dim tunnel. It was the bo tree under which the 
‘Lord Buddha first began to teach, and it is the bo 


or peepul that is the common shade: tree of China . 


and of India. 

Every now and then we passed a, ‘cueing road 
marker or milestone, ten or twelve -feet high. 
Matrah said that when a great king or maharajah 
came down the road, his servants would precede 
him by many miles to mount these milestones, 
where they beat on’ drums to warn the people. 
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‘Le Grand ‘Trunk Road ‘is paved, and paved 
far better than are the roads in some countries, 
such as Russia, ‘that claim to be more advanced 
than India. True, some fifteen or twenty miles 
from Delhi the double-width paving narrows down 
until it is wide enough for only a single vehicle. 


Through the golden dust, one’ meets head on 
a great herd of sleek, wide-horned cattle or 
slug-like buffaloes, or passes a string of shaggy 
supercilious camels with rope muzzles, or a group 
of monkeys sitting solemnly by the road, perhaps 
with a baby monkey carried in long, hairy, reddish-. 
gray arms. Green and yellow parrots scream and 
rocket through the shade to petch woodpecker- 
like on the. trunks of the trees. Our passage along 
the never-empty road carried with it a wash of 
excitement, shouting, and noise. Here normality 
means no motorcars to disturb the steady-paced 
flow of beasts and men, so it was necessary for 
Matrah to use the horn continuously. 

` We were happy to turn out for a bullock-drawn 


“wedding cart, for weddings mean good luck the 


world over. The big archaic wheels of the wagons 
have not changed for millennia, and this one was 
crowned with a double-domed canopy, like the 
humps of the Bactrian camel. The bullocks, gay 
with flowers; moved with a stately gait beneath 
their embroidered plum-colored blankets, and a 


; profusion of rugs partly covered the elaborately 
‘carved body of the rig. 


Bright-clothed women walked proudly in the 
dust, balancing great shining vessels of copper 
and brass on their heads. They were clad in lime- 
colored saris, lemon-colored ones, others of burnt 
orange, still others of tan or cream with red border, 
and they wore either little trousers with em- 
broidered cuffs, all of peach, chartreuse, apricot, 
or raspberry, or: blue-pink pajamas. Matrah tried 


‘to explain how to tell a Jainee from a Sikh woman 
‘by. their clothing, and how to distinguish castes 
‘by the folds of the garments, but I only became 


bewildered. 
One of the charms of Asia is as, sense of being 


. an intimate part of the everyday life of the people, 


for they live in the streets. A thin, hawk-nosed man 
sits by the road while a barber shaves his head, 
except for a scalp lock, with a wickedly thin razor. 
Kettles and caldrons boil and: bubble appetizingly, 
and the air is spicy and fragrant with the- ‘promise - 
of food. Whole industries are carried on in the 
street: .glazing, pottery-making on the age-old 
potter’s wheel, rope-making — spread out by the 
road for a hundred. yards or more — the manu- 
facture of four-poster beds laced with rope. And 
beside the road, people lie peacefully asleep on just 
such rope beds. 

Once we passed a tall elephant that carried a 
bed on its back. Leisurely propped up thereon 
and smoking a hookah was a grizzled, arrogant- 
looking old man. The elephant’s brow and temples 
were elaborately ‘decorated with blue, orange, and 
yellow designs, and the bed was hung with bells 
swinging from heavy-chains. In response to my 
question, Matrah said that the tough old rider was 
doubtless an overseer, for if he were the owner. 
of the elephant, he would be dressed more elabo-. 
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rately and would be accompanied by an adequate 
retinue on foot. Only the rich have elephants, for 
they are very expensive to keep. 

_The dry, .tree-studded landscape stayed essen- 
tially the same, although from time to time low hills 
loomed in the distance, or stony outcroppings rose 
from the plain nearby. Such places were the abode 
of tigers. Matrah said that a tiger had been killed 
recently only twelve or fifteen miles from Delhi, 
and another had been shot on the road near Agra 
in the evening. A man with a gun had seen the 
eyes gleaming in a ditch and had shot at them. 
Travel at night has its hazards, for it is only then 
that tigers are about. Deer are so. numerous, he 
said, that collisions with cars at night are frequent. 
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Aaus without being aware of it, we were sud- 
denly in Muttra, one of the holiest cities of India. 
Muttra is the home of Krishna, one of the incarna- 
tions of Vishnu. It was here that Krishna killed 
the great snake in the Jumna River, because of 
‘which he is often shown dancing to his flute on 
the head of a serpent. It was also near here that 
he sported with the Gopis, the women of the cow- 
herds, and out of this amorous dalliance came some 
of the most strangely erotic of Hindu sects. 

‘Indian cities of the northwest sprawl leisurely 
through the countryside, with little knots. of con- 
gestion at the bazaars like a succession of villages, 
separated from each other by many fields and 
gardens. Temples were all about us, but we seemed 
still in the country, for the road was still bordered 
with dusty oleanders. 

“Do you see that low platform in the hills?” 
asked Matrah Singh. “There lives a very famous 
sadhu. He was once a professor of English and of. 
science in the University, but when the call came to 
become a holy man, he gave up everything: Now 
he wears only a loincloth, and will speak to no one. 
There is a cave under the platform where he goes 
underground for fifteen or twenty days at atime. 
No one knows where he gets his food and water, 
but you should see how many people come to look 
on him in his holiness. | 

“Some sadhus are very rich,” Matrah continued. 
“There is one near my village in the northern 
Punjab who drinks four or five bottles of whiskey 
every day. He can tell you everything you are 
thinking, and he likes to talk to people.” 

“I have heard that some sadhus can leave their 
bodies,” I said. “Can this holy man do that?” 

“Oh yes. One day people came to him greatly 
disturbed, because they thought that he had been 
_ murdered. His head and arms had been seen by 
the road in different places. That night many peo- 


ple congregated about his house, and he threw his. 


head and arms out to them separately, to show 
that he could do so without hurt.” 
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The Indians still live in the atmosphere of the 
thousand and one nights. What with their belief 
in so many marvels, their acceptance of transfor- 
mations and shape-shifting as a way of life, their 
firm faith in reincarnation, and the endless in- 


-.tricacies of their complex religions, anything can 


happen, and probably does. 

And then I saw two huge bears in the road ahead 
of us, held on nose leashes by a pair of ruffians. 
I told Matrah Singh to stop, and as we pulled up 
beside the road, one of the men began to chant 
something about Baloo and to rattle his double- 


ended mendicants drum, while the other man 


rolled over and over on the ground in a friendly 
wrestling match with his bear. The first animal, 


“responding to the drum, reared up and danced, a 
head taller than a tall man. He was black and very 


shaggy, with a well-marked white crescent on his 
chest and a long, flexible snout for rooting honey 
out of hollow trees. The bells on his ankles jingled 
merrily as he stamped to the beating of the drum. 
He stepped sidewise in perfect time with the drum 
and the Baloo chant, rotating both his huge paws, 
and then he moved his head horizontally from side 
to side in the classic Indian movement that makes 
one doubt one’s own eyesight. 

There are many things in Agra to see besides 


Cai 


the Taj Mahal, the impressive tomb of the great . 


Akbar, and a Red Fort that is crusted with history 
and studded with perfumed fountains long since 
gone dry. But perhaps my most vivid memory of 
the city, next to the Taj itself, is that of the bier 
of a woman, carried high through the streets, passing 
under a wall whose top was outlined with monkeys. 
A red covering is used for women, and beneath 
such a cloth lay a still figure. There was some- 
thing -eerie about the scarlet color, the absolute 
inertness of the dead woman, the small, swaying 
crowd of bearers, and the chattering, curious 
monkeys watching from their vantage point. 
Everyone-knows that the Taj Mahal was built 
by Shah Jehan as a tomb for’his favorite wife. It 
takes its name from one of.the titles of the queen, 
“Crown of the Palace.” It stands on the edge of 
the broad, sandy Jumna, and across the holy 
river is the foundation of a companion tomb which 


Shah Jehan had wanted to build. for himself, only 


this one was to be of black marble.. His'dreams of 
beauty were ended by his own son, Aurangzeb, who 
put his father in prison and kept him there until 
he died. Aurangzeb also brought about the death 
of his three brothers — “a very jolly fellow,” 
as Matrah Singh remarked. . 

I had expected the Taj to be exquisite, but small 
and jewel-like. Actually, it is imposing and ex- 
citing in its very size. The sunlight burns white on 
its sleek gigantic surfaces, which . imperceptibly 
become a rich antique yellow in the shadows. It 


-seemed like a vast, fabulous ivory carving, set in a 


wonderful garden of clipped grass, roses, bougain- 
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villea, trumpet flowers, and blossoming trees. The 
still pools in which it is mirrored are filled with 
darting fish, and from those pools dark men fill 
big animal skins for watering the grass and the 
fuchsias. 


Conquerors and thieves have stolen the diamonds 


and other jewels with which the actual tombs were 
once crusted, and the looted golden doors have been 
replaced with carved wood; but nowhere else on 
earth remains such a vastness of pierced and fretted 
marble. And all over those gigantic sweeping sur- 
faces, both inside and out, are inlaid patterns — 
lotus blossoms, poppies, lilies, and long quotations 
from the Koran in graceful Arabic script. Jade, 
lapis lazuli, agate, carnelian, onyx, and porphyry 
are laid into the marble with the most beautiful 
taste and skill to make up those flowing patterns. 

“I pity the poor queen,” said Matrah softly, 
interrupting the silence, “who could not live to 
see such a wonder.” | 

The sun ‘was setting when we returned to the 
Agra hotel to wait for moonrise. Outside the hotel 
squatted the usual little group of swarthy, tur- 
‘baned men surrounded by disturbing bags, ready 
with their bulb-shaped oboe-toned pipes to charm 
their swaying cobras, or eager to put on a: battle 
between a snake and one of the red-eyed,- badger- 


_ -gray mongooses which clung about them and which 


they caressed like cats. 

A shaven-headed man in a maroon and silver 
wrapping caught my eye as he sat on his haunches 
in the court. Three birds on little leashes, canary- 
like birds but somewhat bigger, with yellow ocher 
throats >and topknots, fluffed and preened on 
perches by his side. The man tossed a ring in the 
air, and one of the birds left its perch and caught 
the ring in its beak before it struck the ground. 
Coins were similarly tossed, each to be caught in 
mid-air and returned to him. At his order, one of' 
the birds broke off a bit of betel leaf and put it in 
the man’s mouth, and another held a needle and 
thread in its claw and strung tiny beads on it. 
He had a little bucket with its line reeved over a 
pulley as in the wells, and one. of the birds pulled 
up the bucket with its beak, coiling the line mean- 
while with its tiny feet into neat little loops, all of 
a size. I saw those birds pick out numbered cards 
as I called the numbers, and I saw them released 
from their little leashes in order to bring their 
owner leaves from the top of whatever tree I might 
choose. And after each little act, the bird bobbed 
and bridled coquettishly as the man petted it and 
fed it tiny grains of millet. 

As soon as the sun disappears, it starts to grow 
cold, and by the time dinner was over, one could 
see one’s breath. There was a feeling of expectancy, 
almost of tension, as I waited for the moon and for 
Matrah Singh to return with the little car. A 
-bluish haze of smoke and dust hung in the air, but 
the stars above ‘were clear and bright. Street ven-' 


dors warmed their hands over glowing charcoal 
braziers. l 

While I was waiting, a prosperous-looking man 
in a red fez, long brown Chinese-type jacket, and 
baggy white pants came up to me and told me 
in excellent English that he had come at my com- 
mand. “At first I did not know what he meant, 
but then I remembered that one of the guides 
at the Red Fort had said that he would send me a 
magician. So I welcomed my private magician into 
my room. 

Matrah Singh, who arrived in time to watch 
the performance, told me later, as we drove 
through the starry darkness, that my magician 
was very much run-of-the-mine. “It is a pity,” 
he said, “that one of the really great and famous 
magicians is not here. There is one whom I have 
seen in Lahore who makes it rain rupees. I have 
seen him cut out the tongue of a man and put it 
back in place again. He can also appear in two 
places at the same time.” 

It was in such a mood that we arrived at the 
great gate to the gardens of the Taj Mahal. The 
distant sight of the Taj in the blue night'is vaguely - 
resplendent. A big moon was by now riding in the 
starry sky. The great dome of the marble wonder 
was itself a dim but perfect half-moon, and many 
times vaster than any moon of this earth. Flanked 
by: its soaring minarets, it was mirrored in the long 
pool of still water as. yet another vast and bellying 
moon. Everything that did not shine, including the 
clipped trees that edge the pool, made flat patterns 
of black silhouette. The tremendous ivory struc- 
ture dreamed in the moonlight, silent and com- 
pletely unreal, save for the mysterious glow of one 
or two lights from somewhere within. 

That would have been enough to keep in one’s 


‘memory, but the real magic comes when one is 


close on the broad marble terraces. As one moves 
about, the moon is suddenly broken up and re- 
flected by the polished jade and lapis and other 
precious stones of the inlaid patterns, so that the 
high arches and cornices are lit all at once with 
living moonfire. The lovely, strange fire shifts and 
changes, waxes and wanes. Sometimes it seems that 
there is a strong, soft light from somewhere behind 
the white ivory, as though there were feasting and 
gaiety within; again, the lights are strung. and fes- 
tooned in stars and constellations about the dome, 
ever changing, ever shifting, dying like the coals 
of a great fire, springing forth in pools of light. And 
for a background there is a mist on the broad river, 
and the distant barking of many dogs, with the 
more’ familiar stars of heaven dim and unreal in 
comparison with the bewitched moonfires of the 
Taj. 


Indeed one does not need to be a believer in order ` 
_to feel the charm of the Grand Trunk Road, but it 


would be well to be on guard, for sufficient exposure 
to that charm might well make one a believer. 





STREAMS 
by W. H. AUDEN 


Dear water, clear water, playful in all your streams, 
As you dash or loiter through life who does not love. 
To sit beside you, to hear you and see-you, 

Pure Being, perfect in music and movement? 


Air is boastful at times, earth slovenly, fire rude, 
- But you in your bearing are always immaculate, 
‘The most well-spoken of all the older 
Servants in the household of Mrs. Nature. 


Nobody suspects you of mocking him, for you still 
Use the same vocables you were using the day 
Before that unexpected row which 
Downed every hod on half-finished Babel, 


And still talk to yourself: nowhere are you disliked: 
Arching your torso, you dive from a basalt sill, 
Canter across white chalk, slog forward 
Through red marls, the aboriginal pilgrim, 


At home in all sections, but for whom we should be 
Idolaters of a single rock, kept apart 
By our landscapes, excluding as alien | 
The tales and diets of all other strata. 


How could we love the absent one if you did not keep 
Coming from a distance, or quite directly assist, _ ` 
As when past Iseult’s tower you floated 
The willow pash-notes of wanted Tristram? 


And Homo Ludens, surely,ʻis your child, who make 
Fun of our feuds by opposing identical banks 
And transferring the loam from Huppim 
To Muppim and back each time you crankle. 


Growth cannot add to your song: as unchristened brooks 
Already you whisper to ants what as Brahma’s Son, 
Descending his titanic staircase 
Into Assam, to Himalayan bears you thunder. 


And not even man can spoil you: his company | 
Coarsens roses and dogs, but,.should he herd you through a sluice 
To toil at a turbine or keep you 
Leaping in gardens for his amusement, 


Innocent still is your outery, water, and there, 
Even, to his soiled heart raging at what it is, 
Speaks of a sort of world, quite other, 
Altogether different from this one 


With its envies and passports, a polis like that 
To which, in the name of scholars everywhere,’ 
Gaston Paris pledged ‘his allegiance 
As Bismarck’s siege-guns came within earshot. 


Lately, in that dale of all Yorkshire’s the loveliest, 
Where off its fellside helter-skelter Kisdon Beck 
Jumps into Swale with a boyish shouting, 
Sprawled out on grass, I dozed for a second. 


And found myself following a croquet tournament 
In a calm enclosure with thrushes popular: 
Of all the players in that cool valley 
The best with the mallet was my darling, 


While, on the wolds that begirdled it, wild old men 
Hunted with spades and hammers, monomaniac each, 
‘For a megalith or a fossil, 
And bird-watchers stalked the mossy beech-woods. 


. Suddenly, over the lawn, we started to run 


For lo! through the trees, in a cream and golden coach 
Drawn by two baby locomotives, 
The god of mortal doting approached us, 


.Flanked by his bodyguard, those hairy armigers in green ` 


Who laugh at thunderstorms and weep at a blue sky; 
He thanked us for our cheers of homage 
And promised X and Y a passion undying. 


With a wave of his torch he commanded a dance: 
So round in a ring we flew, my dear on my right, 
When I awoke. But fortunate seemed that 
Day because of my dream, and enlightened, 


And dearer, water, than ever your voice as if 
Glad — though goodness knows why — to run with the human race, 
Wishing, I thought, the least of men their | 
- Figures of splendor, their holy places. 
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A PATRON. OF THE ARTS 
by DONALD HEINEY 


briefcase under his arm and leading a dachs- 


Pes came the Secretary, carrying a small 
hund, which trotted along distractedly on its 


‘small legs and darted rapid glances at the other - 


passengers, .who were sitting stoically on their 
luggage. Then came Mr. Benturian himself, a small 
dapper gentleman with a gray mustache and a 
Homburg, carrying in one hand a bird cage with 
two parakeets and in the other a pair of fencing 
foils, and gesticulating furiously to the rest of the 
cortege. Next came Mme. Benturian, or, as she 
preferred to style herself since Mr. Benturian had 
agreed to sponsor her in her career as an interpretive 
dancer, Mlle. Séraphique, burdened with nothing 
more than a hatbox but looking as out of sorts as if 
she had been obliged to carry the Eiffel Tower, the 
Colonne de Vendéme, and half the reptiles in the 
Jardin Zoologique all at once; and behind her came 
her maid with a small traveling case and two poodles 
on a leash. 

Next came Mr. Benturian’s valet, a ail mem- 
ber of the English depressed classes who staggered 
along under an incredible number of cameras, over- 
coats, walking sticks, thermos bottles, and other 
immediate necessities which could under no circum- 
stances be packed away; and following him came 
two porters pushing a handcart containing eighteen 
numbered pieces of luggage. This was only the 
cabin luggage, of course;.the trunks were already 
on their way into the Cymbeline’s hold. Last of all 
camé a gang of stevedores pushing Mr. Benturian’s 
silver-gray Mercedes-Benz sedan, one of them try- 


ing to steer it by putting his hand through the 


window, to the imminent peril of all in its path. 


At the gangplank the cortege halted, and Mlle. 
Séraphique sighed with the air of a woman whose 
surroundings are unworthy of her. Her travel outfit 
was authentic Dior, and the master had outdone 
himself. The black sheath that enveloped her from 
clavicle to kneecap was classic in its simplicity, yet 
managed to convey an unmistakable hint of the 
undulation beneath; her hat consisted of a sort of 
fur saucer, and was so extravagantly large that it 
had to be held on with one hand, which served the 
better to exhibit the smart black glove in which her 
hand was enclosed. “Bibi,” she said, laying the 
other hand on her hip, “if I have to go one more step 
on foot I shall expire.” 

“Patience, my dear,” said Mr. Benturian, who 
was looking through his pockets for his passport. 

“Why you want to go off,” she continued, “like 
some corpulent Vasco da Gama, on these improb- 
able voyages to America, I will never understand, 
but I give you fair warning that if some provision 
is not immediately made for my comfort, I shall 
break out into a series of unearthly screams.’ 

“My dear,” said Mr. Benturian, “all will be 
taken care of.” 

First, however, the Secretary had to be sent to 
arrange for the loading of the Mercedes-Benz; and 
as soon as he had gone it was discovered that he had 
the tickets and passports for the entire party in his 
briefcase. The-valet was dispatched after him, and 
meanwhile Mr. Benturian began passing out thou- 
sand-franc notes to the porters. Since the size of a 
French banknote increases with its value and a 
thousand-franc bill is almost as large as a small rug, 
the transaction was a conspicuous one, and Mr. 
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Benturian. was immediately surrounded by a crowd 
of importunate porters offering to carry his luggage 
off to places he did not want it: He was rescued 
only by an official of the Transoceanic Line, who 
promised to conduct ‘Mr. Benturian and his party 
aboard the Cymbeline without further annoyance. 


2 


Tia cortege shortly filed its way up the gang- 
plank. For the Mercedes-Benz, however, it was 
not so easy. Mr. Benturian did not have an export 
license for it, or at least he could not find one, and 
the situation was relieved only through the sworn 
statements of Mr. Benturian and the Secretary that 
such a document existed, and by a small gift to the 
customs inspector to send his sickly little girl to the 
mountains for a vacation. A rope net was finally 
arranged under the Mercedes, and it was hoisted 
into the Cymbeline’s hold. Meanwhile Mlle. Séra- 
phique, the maid, the valet, the two poodles, and 
the dachshund were left standing on the promenade 
deck with the luggage piled around them and were 
becoming more exasperated by stages. Mlle. Séra- 
phique complained in theatrical accents, the maid 
‘and the valet murmured, and the dogs ‘expressed 
their impatience in a more eloquent manner char- 
acteristic of their species. 

“My dear,” explained Mr. Benturian, “it is 
absolutely necessary to have a car in America. The 
‘means of transportation are democratic but primi- 
tive; all the trains are the same class.” 

Mlle. Séraphique and the maid looked at each 
other as though they had expected as much, and 
would not have been surprised to find themselves 
crossing the great plains in an oxcart, but said 
nothing. At last a cabin steward led them down the 
corridor and flung open a door; and there, sitting 
on the sofa in front of a half-empty bottle of cham- 
pagne, were a.perfectly strange young couple con- 
ducting an argument in Portuguese. 

The misunderstanding was a natural one. The 
young couple were Senhor and Senhora Filhofari, a 
pair of Brazilians of superior social standing who 
had been off to Europe on their honeymoon. The 
trip had lasted somewhat too long, and they were 
now returning to their native land in that state of 
irritable lassitude which often accompanies ex- 
cessively prolonged wedding trips. There are-only 
a limited number of charming things to learn about 
another human being, and when these are exhausted 
the things that begin to come to light are usually 
tedious. When they arrived at this point Senhor 
and Senhora Filhofari, being Latins, did not seek 
to concéal their small disenchantments from each 
other. As for why they were conducting their dis- 
cussion in Mr. Benturian’s suite, this too was easily 
explained. Senhor Filhofari had tickets for Suite 
119-A, but his English was so imperfect that when 
‘he repeated this number to the steward it sounded 


hike 190-A, which was the number of Mr. Bentu- 


` rian’s suite. The steward, being out of sorts as all 
- stewards are on sailing day, did not-look at the 


tickets; and Senhor Filhofari, who was busy think- 
ing up eloquent phrases to say to his wife in the 
argument he knew was coming, had not noticed 
the number on the door. 

The Filhofaris had begun to reach the most 
interesting part of their discussion and there were 
few things that could have diverted them from it; 
but the entry of Mr. Benturian, the Secretary, 
Mlle. Séraphique, the maid, the valet, two poodles, 
one dachshund, a steward, and a number of porters 
into what they imagined to be their stateroom did 
the trick. They sat in thunderstruck silence for. 
an instant, and then they both began to upbraid Mr. 
Benturian simultaneously in what they imagined 
to be English. 

“My dear sir and madam,” said Mr. Benturian, 
“you are sitting in my stateroom. I do not demand 
an explanation, I merely demand that you cease 
sitting in it. You must have a stateroom of your 
own. Everyone has. Why don’t you go to itr 

“Bibi,” said Mlle. Séraphique, “this is the last 
of the straws. I am going to the bar.. Please send 
for me when all this tintinnabulation is over.” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Benturian, “there is no 
need for rash steps. If there is some slight mix-up 
over the cabins, the-matter will be quickly cleared’ 


‘up. Kindly sit down for a moment, and I will ar- 


range everything.” 

“Th our stateroom she sit down?” demanded 
Senhora Filhofari indignantly. “No! Positive no!” 
_ “Madam,” said Mr. Benturian, “you are much 
too charming to fall into a rage. The difficulty no 
doubt arises out of a simple misunderstanding. Al- 
low me to introduce myself: I am Alfred Benturian, 
American citizen and admirer of all that is beauti- 
ful.” He bowed slightly, the direction of his glance 
suggesting that he included Senhora Filhofari’s 


. bosom in the category of things beautiful, and that 


to his mind this fixture stoned completely, for her 
sins. 
Senhora Filhofari was taken unaware. 
you do?” she said, her defenses melting. 
“Now,” said Mr. Benturian, “let us all compare 


“How do 


‘tickets. Jenkins! Where are our tickets?” 


There was a brief interlude of confusion while Mr. 
Benturian and the Secretary looked for the tickets. 
“Bibi!” said Mile. Séraphique several times, tap- 
ping her foot. 

“My dear sir . . .” began Senhor Filhofari. 

“I am sure I gave them to you, sir,” said the 
Secretary. 

“Bibi!” 

“If the gentlemen will all calm themselves,” sug- 
gested the steward, “and produce their tickets ^...” 

“But he is charming, this one. Paulo, how. ead 


you roar at him so?” 
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_ “Ah!” said Mr. Benturian. “In my pocket.” 

The tickets showed that Mr. Benturian was entitled 
to Suite 190-A, and the matter was explained amid 
a great many exasperated sighs from Mlle. Séra- 
phique and a renewed torrent of Portuguese be- 
tween the Filhofaris. Finally they were persuaded 
to go off to their own suite, Senhor Filhofari clutch- 
ing the champagne and Senhora Filhofari waving 
coyly over her shoulder. 

There was an interval of silence, during which the 
porters seized the opportunity of pointing out that 
there were other passengers who wanted to get on 
the ship, and that it would only be a mark of de- 
cency on Monsieur’s part if he would tell them 
where to put the luggage. Mr. Benturian gave 
them a thousand francs apiece and they departed. 

“Alone at last,” he said, beaming contentedly at 
Mlle. Séraphique. “Our little love nest.” 

“I am going into the bathroom,” Mlle. Séra- 
phique announced, “‘and I shall stay there for some 
time. Where is my vanity case? I shall prob- 
ably take several baths. Francoise! You will 
be good enough to find my bubble-bath. Shut 
up!” she warned Mr. Benturian. The bathroom 
door slammed, Mr. Benturian shrugged, and the 
maid brushed past him with a bottle of bubble-bath. 
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Å rrer lunch a question arose over what was to be 
done with the dogs. -Actually Mr. Benturian did 
not care very much for dogs, but he had gotten 
into a sort of competition with his wife over them, 
and his honor was at stake. If she would have 
poodles, he would have a dachshund, and he would 
name it Eddie just to show họw preposterous it was 
to name two dogs Harlequin and Columbine. It 
was not that Mr. `Benturian disliked Eddie per- 
sonally; on the contrary, he found him a fairly 


decent old bird. But he could not see any reason ` 


why he should own Eddie as though Eddie were a 
mere object with no rights or opinions of his own. 
It smacked of a caste relationship, and this was 
repugnant to Mr. Benturian’s democratic philos- 
ophy. 

Mr. Benturian was aware that Eddie led a rather 
lonesome life. It might have been hoped that he 
would find pleasure in companionship with his own 
species, but things did not work out this way; the 
poodles despised: him and made no effort to conceal 
it. They obviously thought they were cleverer than 
he was, and Eddie could not help feeling that they 


were right. Their French spirit brought out all. 


that was German in him; he began to look lugu- 
brious and bandy-legged, and his ears hung down 
like two Braunschweiger sausages. In his heart he 
knew that poodles were frivolous and immoral 
creatures, but he could not help feeling like a fool 
as soon as they came in the room. When they 
began their usual antics he trotted about after them 


without being able to catch them, sat down and 
got up again several times, and finally looked up 
at Mr. Benturian with an expression of profound 
Weltschmerz. 

“Please don’t look at me that way,” said Mr. 


Benturian. “I’m not responsible for making things 


as they are. Why don’t you chew your rubber bone?” 

It was finally decided that the poodles should — 
stay in the cabin and that Eddie should be-taken 
for a walk. The valet was still unpacking and the 
Secretary, according to his own testament, was 
allergic to dog hair, so Mr. Benturian called a 
steward. He was a surly fellow with fists like hams 
and .eyebrows joined in the middle, obviously 
scornful of the task. There was a: strict rule, it 
seemed, against walking dogs on the first-class 
decks, and Mr.: Benturian had to give him a five- 
dollar bill before he would do it at all. 

“Come on, mutt,” said the steward, lifting Eddie 
over the doorsill: by his leash: 

The poodles smirked, and Eddie’s feet thrashed in 
mid-air. “Good-by, Eddie,” said Mr. Benturian: 

Senhor and Senhora Filhofari, in their own suite, 
had resumed their discussion where they had left 
off before lunch. Their discovery of each other’s 
imperfection was a stimulating one to them and 
drew forth all their resources of rhetoric. Finally 
Senhor Filhofari, feeling himself to be getting the 
worst of the argument, had been reduced to. dis- 
paraging Senhora Filhofari’s ancestry. “Speak out, 
speak out,” he encouraged her. “Wallow in vitu- 
peration, bare your soul of an Indian potmaker. 
Here we are among ourselves. J.only ask that you 
do not make a spectacle of yourself in public.” 

Senhora Filhofari had- begun to relapse into a 
black silence, an ominous thing in a Latin woman; 
but Senhor Filhofari ignored the danger signs. “As 
soon as we get back,” he continued, “I am going to 
escort you to the Amazonian jungles where I found 
you, and turn you loose. You may resume hunting 
iguanas with a blowgun, if you wish, and no doubt 
you will be able to find some igoroti for a mate.” 

“Bahia is not the Amazonian jungles,” she said. 
“Why did-you marry me, then?” E ea 
. “Lust,” said Senhor Filhofari: “An ill-conceived 
lust.” 

“I have not noticed,” said Senhora Filhofari, 
“that you have since found it necessary to resort to 
marriage in order to satisfy this whim.” 

“I think I will brain you with this bookend,”’ 
cried Senhor Filhofari, beside himself. “Better 
yet, where is my polo club?” i 

“Put that down!” demanded Senhora Filhofari 
in real alarm. “Let me out of here! Stand back! . 
I am going. Let the world witness how: you treat 
your bride. A witness! A witness! Somebody! 
Somebody!” She opened the door and fled down 
the passageway. 

“Where are yòu going?” shouted Senhor Filho- 
fari, close behind her. “If you imagine that fool 
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of an Armenian rug-peddler is going to protect 
(Os aa 
Senhore Filhofari had thought nothing of the 


` sort; she was in a state of exquisite hysteria and had 


not thought anything at all. As the idea penetrated | 


her consciousness, however, it seemed like a good 
one. She ran to Mr. Benturian’s door and knocked; 
there was no answer, Senhor Filhofari was only a 
step behind her.. She flung open the door and 
slipped into the suite. 

Mr. Benturian, at this moment, was on the 
promenade deck smoking a cigar and looking around 
rather wistfully for someone to talk to. Mlle. 
Séraphique was in the bar, Eddie was taking a 
walk, and the Secretary had disappeared in the 
direction of the salon, where a triste quartet could 
be heard working its way through the lesser-known 
songs of Mendelssohn. Mr. Benturian sighed, 
examined the ash on his cigar several times, and at 
last decided to go back to his suite and take a nap. 
When he got to his bedroom, however, he found the 
body of Senhora Filhofari lying over the bed in a 
. grotesque posture, with blood seeping out of her 
head onto the bedspread. 

The human response to such a discovery is not 
always what the detective stories would have us 
believe. Mr. Benturian’s first reaction was a vague 
feeling of annoyance: he would not be able to take 
his nap after all. He presently began to realize, 
however, that this was the least of his difficulties. 
If Mile. Séraphique should happen to return just 
now, for example, she would be confronted with a 
pretty tableau; Mr. Benturian was man of the 
world enough to know that innocence is nothing in 
such cases, and appearances all. He prodded Sen- 
hora Filhofari, but there was no response. She was 
obviously dead; blood was running down into her 
eye. However charming she had been when alive, 
she was now merely an object to be gotten rid of. 
For the time being he decided to get her temporarily 
out of sight; he seized her arms and pulled her off 
onto, the floor. The three loud thumps she made 
as she hit the floor — head first, then derriére, then 
feet — startled him, but he managed to push her 
out of sight under the bed. As for the blood on 
the bedspread, this would be harder to arrange; for 
the moment he merely threw a steamer robe over 
it. 


As he finished there was a knock ‘on the door: 


it was the steward, the one who looked like Rocky 
Marciano, bringing Eddie back from his -walk: 
“The mutt bit a lady,” he said. “Bit her in the 
ankle. They got her flat on her back in her cabin 
with all the doctors looking at her. She might make 
trouble, sir. There ain’t supposed to be any mutts 
‘on the first-class decks anyhow.” 

“Eddie,” said Mr. Benturian incredulously, ‘ ‘did 
you bite a lady?”: Eddie wagged his short tail. 


“How did such a thing happen?” asked Mr. 


Benturian. 


“I dunno, sir. I had a good hold on the leash, but 


. when the mutt seen this lady he took a header at 


her, like a flash, and he bit a piece out of her ankle 
before I could stop him.” 
' “Eddie!” said Mr. Benturian, 

“I tell you, sir,” said the steward, “this guy is 
plenty burned up. He is going to make trouble 
about it.” 

“What guy?” said Mr. Benturan, slightly con- 
fused. “I thought you said Eddie bit a lady.” ` 

“Her husband. I think hes some kind of a 
lawyer or something, sir. Those guys, all they can 


- think about is suing somebody. He wants to talk to 


you. Shall I bring-him up, sir?” 

Mr. Benturian shrugged helplessly, as though it 
were out of his hands, and the steward departed to 
bring the husband. As soon as the door had shut 
behind him, however, he slipped around the corner _ 
to where another steward was waiting for him. This ` 


‘one was an intellectual type, with gray sideburns. 


“What did he say?” he asked, Marciano. 

. “Its all set. Go put on your civvies and [’ll take 
you in to him.. I told him you was a lawyer and you 
was plenty burned up.” 

“Tf Dogleash catches me in civvies in first-class 
territory,” said Sideburns, looking up and down the 
passageway, “I’m dead.” 

“Never mind that; I tell. you this is a pushover. 
This guy is loaded, and he’s a soft touch to boot. I 
seen him tip the porters. Let’s get going.” 

“Okay, okay,” said Sideburns. 


4 
Ain an hour Mlle. Séraphique had gotten bored 
with the bar; there was nobody there but rich old 
ladies and red-faced young couples from Texas. She 


came back just as Mr.-Benturian was preparing to 
go into the bedroom again. “Hello,” she said, 


- almost amiably. The poodles sprang in after her 


and began sniffing at the bedroom door. 

‘Mr. Benturian put his Paes to the door. “Back 
so soon?” he said. 

“You don’t look very g glad to see me,” she com- 
plained, slinking across the room with a nonchalant 
petulance: 

Mr. Benturian offered to kiss her of the cheek. 

“A mere verbal indication of pleasure will do,” 
she’ said’ irritably. “Where is Francoise?” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Benturian, “there are some 
lovely shops on this ship. I saw them when I took 
a walk. Why don’t you go down and buy yourself 


`a bibelot or something?” 


“Why this sudden outburst of generosity? anp 
how, I don’t need anything.” 
“Gloves? Handbags?” 
“Poof. 33 
= “Perfume?” 
“H’mm,” said Mlle. Séraphique thoughtfully. 
“Remember, my dear,” said Mr. Benturian, 
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“my first thought is always for your happiness. 


Now, go off and buy some trinket.” He rolled a- 


fifty-dollar bill into a tight wad and pressed it into 
her hand.. 

“Tl leave Harlequin and Columbine,” she said. 
“You must be sure to take good care of them.” 

When she was gone Mr. Benturian patted his 
forehead with a handkerchief and started for the 
bedroom again; but he had not taken a step before 
there was another knock on’ the door. It was Mar- 
ciano and Sideburns. Sideburns was transformed: 
he wore a tweed suit and an old-school tie and had 
a spurious air of distinction about him. “My wife 
has a painful laceration on her leg,” he began crisply 
as soon as the formalities of introduction were over. 

“Where?” said Mr. Benturian. . 

“On the ankle, I should have said. She is very 


upset. Her nerves are very close to the surface 
anyhow.” 

“It is a disease of women,” said Mr. Benturian 
sympathetically. 


“Her feelings are hurt worse than her ankle,” 
continued Sideburns, ‘ ‘but in a way it’s both. 
Now, is your dash-hound insured in any way?” 

“Eddie?” said Mr. Benturian, startled. “I don’t 
think so.” a 

“I know you want to do the gentlemanly thing,” 
said Sideburns shrewdly. 
© “Sir,” said Mr. Benturian, “I am an American 
citizen, but the blood I bear is Armenian. Let it 
never be. said- that an Armenian failed to stand up 
to his moral obligations, or that an American 
knowingly refused to aid a fellow human being in 
distress.. What sum would you suggest?” 

“Five hundred. dollars,” said Sideburns. 

Mr. Benturian sighed; he had expected some- 
thing around two hundred. But he went bravely 
to work and signed ten fifty-dollar traveler’s checks 
and gave them to Sideburns. They shook hands all 
around and the visitors departed. Eddie wagged his 
tail at them as they left. 

Mr. Benturian took a deep breath and went into 
the bedroom and looked hopefully under the bed, 
but Senhora -Filhofari was still there. He began to 
realize that waiting until nightfall, as he had 
originally planned, was impractical. It was ob- 
viously going to be necessary to call in professional 
help, whatever complications this might involve. 
After he thought about it awhile, he decided it 
would be cheaper in the end to start at the top 
instead of paying his way up through the chain of 
command; he picked up the phone and sent for the 
chief steward. 

The chief steward of the Cymbeline was named 

Dalgliesh, but his underlings customarily referred 
~ to him as Dogleash.. He was a ponderous man with 
a large damp face, and his nickname.was an accurate 
one. To anyone who was at his mercy, he was a 
bulldog — a sort of grim English bulldog who was 
recognizable-as a human being: ‘only when he lifted 


his jowls in an ominous and ironic smile. “But how 
did the lady gèt under the bed?” he demanded. 

“I put her there,” said Mr. Benturian. “It 
seemed more tactful, somehow.” 

“Lets have a look at her,” Dogleash said. He 
pulled Senhora Filhofari out from under the bed, 
and as he did so he noticed that her ankles felt quite 
warm. He covertly felt for the pulse in the little 
depression over her anklebone and confirmed his 
first impression; it was obvious to anyone with an 
elementary knowledge of first aid that Senhora 
Filhofari was only knocked cold. “Dead as a 
doornail,” he said to Mr. Benturian. 

“I don’t need an autopsy,” said Mr. Benturian, 
pulling his mustache nervously. “I only ask that 
the remains be taken out of my cabin. As soon as 
that is done, I am content to let an utter pall of 
silence fall over the whole thing.” 

“You rich Europeans,” said Dogleash, “think 
anything can be arranged as long as you are 
descended from a lord or - something.” 

“I am not a European,” said “Mr. Benturian. 
“On the contrary, I am an American citizen, and 
I have no pretensions to aristocracy whatsoever. 
At the same time, I am willing to make any com- 
pensation necessary to have the body removed in a 
discreet manner.” 

“You Americans,” said Dogleash, “think any- 
thing can be hushed up if you pay some money.” 
© “As I say,” said Mr. Benturian with dignity, “I 
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am ready to make any, arrangements necessary.” 


“All this is highly illegal,” said Dogleash. 

“TI am sure it is,” said Mr. Benturian. 

“PI have to bring in some help, and that’ll cost 
money.” 

“I expected that,” said Mr. Benturian. 

“It’s a risky business,” said Dogleash dubiously. 

“Say five hundred dollars?” 

“Maybe. Plus fifty apiece for a couple of strong 


| boys to carry her out of here.” 


Mr. Benturian was not inclined to haggle. “Let’s 
call it six hundred dollars then,” he said resignedly. 

Dogleash wondered whether Mr. Benturian might 
go to a thousand. But finally he went off and 
brought back two stewards carrying a long wicker 
coffin of the kind used in morgues to transport 
bodies unclaimed by their relatives. As soon as. 
the poodles had been persuaded to leap out of this 
container, Senhora Filhofari was put in it, and Mr. 
Benturian counted out six hundred dollars in 
traveler’s checks. Dogleash looked out into the 
corridor. “Okay, boys,” he said. “Take it quick, . 
but look cool.” The two stewards picked up the 
basket and. carried it away, almost tripping over 
Eddie, and Dogleash followed them with the 
bloodstained bedspread under his arm. 

Before Mr. Benturian had time to add it all up 
on his fingers, Mlle. Séraphique cdme back with a 
hatbox, a new handbag, a large bundle of cosmetics, 
and three amet packages of perfume. 
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“Eddie bit a lady,” said Mr. Benturian. 


“My!” said Mile. Séraphique, - exchanging an _ 


arch glance with the poodles. 


d 


Denetan Mile. Séraphique adouta 
perfumes and Mr. Benturian had sent down to the 
purser’s to cash some more traveler’s checks, it was 
time for cocktails. Mlle. Séraphique put on a very 


long pair of black gauntlets with rhinestones on. 


them, and Mr. Benturian put a handkerchief in his 
breast pocket. When they got down to the bar the 
first thing they saw was Senhora Filhofari, looking 
rather pale with a white bandage around her head 
and drinking a double brandy, neat. Mr. Benturian 
raised his eyebrows slightly, and Senhora Filhofari 
performed a sort of tightening of her lips Much 
might have been taken for a smile. 

“I declare,” said Mlle. Séraphique, “I paliere 
that is that Brazilian ‘baggage we found drinking 
_ champagne in our stateroom.” 

“Excuse me,” said Mr. Benturian. He got up and 


went straight to the chief steward’s office, which he , 


‘found tucked away in a sinister passage behind the 
‘galley. Dogleash was sitting behind his desk like 
a bank president, turning over some papers. He 
looked up at Mr. Benturian questioningly. 

“You remember the Brazilian lady you were kind 
enough to assist me in removing from my suite?” 
Mr. Benturian began. 

“Of course.’ 

“It is curious, but I have reason to believe she i is 
not dead at all.” 

If Mr. Benturian had expected Dogleash to be 
thrown into consternation by this news he was 
disappointed. He scarcely seemed surprised; he 
‘blinked with a massive deliberation as though he 
found Mr. Benturian’s information interesting but 
by no means remarkable. ‘You are quite correct,” 
he said. “She is not dead at all. Not a bit of it.” 
And he blinked again, like a large alert toad. . 


“And how do you account for that?” inquired 


Mr. Benturian. l 

“I do not account for it at all,” said Dogleash. 
“I am not a medical man. Besides, it was you who 
_ first claimed that Senhora Filhofari was dead, and 
` I took you at your word. My duty is to serve the 

ship’s passengers. You asked me to dispose of her 
remains, and I agreed to do so. When she revived 
and demanded to be taken to her cabin, this put an 

entirely new light on the matter.” 
' “Very interesting,” said Mr. Benturian, “but in 
that case your efforts on my behalf were unneces- 
sary, and it would be only sporting of you to refund 
my money.” 

“Not at all,” said Dogleash with the air of a man 
giving ‘a lesson: in arithmetic to a small boy. “A 
- live woman is much more difficult to dispose of 


than a dead woman. For one thing, it was necessary 
to get her back into her stateroom. And then there - 
was the husband to contend with.” 

“The husband?” l 

“Certainly,” said Dogleash. “Where there is a 
Senhora, there is a Senhor. Moreover, Senhor Filho- 
fari is a very excitable person. You can imagine my 
embarrassment at having to return his wife to him: 
in such a condition. In short, Senhor Filhofari had - 
to be satisfied, Mr. Benturian.” 

“Satisfied?” i 

“Certainly. One hundred dollars. And then 
there were the -cabin stewards who happened to 
be in the suite dusting the furniture. You under- 
stand that, considering the extent of the scandal in- 
volved, I had to give them something to keep the 
matter to themselves. Ten dollars each. You cer- 
tainly wouldn’t want it bruited around the ship that 
Senhora Filhofari was found lying in your bed in, 
mysterious circumstances, brutally bludgeoned?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Benturian. 

“Well,” said Dogleash, with the air of a man 
concluding his argument. 

“How much altogether?” said Mr. Stan 

“Let’s see,” said Dogleash, figuring on a pad. 
“ Adding twenty-five for the doctor...” 

“The doctor?” . 

“The doctor, who had to be persuaded not to 


_enter the incident in his records, and ten apiece for 


the nurses, let’s say two hundred, including some- 
thing for the trouble involved to me personally.” 

Mr. Benturian shrugged, counted out two hun- 
dred dollars in tens, and handed it over to Dogleash. 
“You don’t want a receipt, of course,” said Dog- 
leash. “In a case like this it’s, better not to have 
anything on paper.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Benturian, folding up his 
pocketbook. 

“Glad to have been of service, Mr. Bastian 
said Dogleash. 

Mr. Benturian stopped by thé purser’s on his way 
back, to cash some more traveler’s checks; then he 
went up to the suite to change for dinner. Mlle. 
Séraphique had come back from the bar in a can- 
tankerous mood. 

“That animal,” she declared darkly, “is as cheer- 
ful as a gravestone, and approximately as agile.” 

ee Wh 0o?” 

“You know who. Eddie. He lies squarely i in the 
middle of the carpet, and every time I move I trip 
over him. Besides, he is a bad influence on Harle- 
quin and Columbine. Do call a steward and have 


him taken for a walk.” 


“Maybe I had better take him myself,” said Mr. 
Benturian prudently. “Come on, Eddie.” Eddie 
submitted to be snapped into his leash, and the 
two of them walked off to the promenade deck, 
somewhat apart, with the leash hanging in a long 
curve between them. 
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HAVE WE. CONQUERED THE BUSINESS CYCLE? 
by SUMNER H. SLICHTER > | 


and the low. quarter of the 1954 recession, 

business concerns cut their spending for 
plant, equipment, and inventories by $12.9 billion 
a year. In the same period the federal government 
reduced its purchases of goods and services by 
$14.3 billion a year. 
investment and government spending’ would have 
produced a severe recession. Indeed, it is an essen- 
tial part of Keynesian doctrine that a change, up- 
ward or downward, in investment will be followed 
by a still larger rise or fall in consumption. 


Ber the peak quarter of the 1953 boom 


But consumption did not behave as Keynesian . 


doctrine said it would. Instead of dropping as a 


result of the fall in investment, it increased. At - 


the bottom of the recession, consumption was run- 
ning $4 billion a year higher than at the peak of 
the boom. And. the total output of the country, 
instead of decreasing as much .as the drop in busi- 
ness investment and federal spending, fell only 
$14.4 billion a year — about half ‘of the total drop 
in business investment and in the federal govern- 
ment’s buying of goods. 

Why did the economy show such strong resistance 
to influences which might have produced a disas- 
trous depression? Why did consumption continue 
to rise in the face of falling production and em- 
ployment? Does the mildness of the recession in 
1954 mean that fundamental changes are occurring 
in. the economy; that the economy is becoming less 
susceptible to ups and downs; that at long last the 


business cycle, the most important defect in capital. ` 


ism, is being conquered? 

There are many economists and businessmen 
who are not convinced that progress has been made 
in reducing the fluctuations in business. Some of 


them, indeed, seem to doubt that any great progress’ 


is possible. They refer to the impossibility of fore- 
telling the future and to the inherent tendency of 


Ordinarily such big cuts in’ 


people to be carried away by the course of events 
so that they are usually either too optimistic or too 


` pessimistic. Hence they conclude that, so long as 


mein have economic freedom, there are bound to be 
more or less severe fluctuations in production and 
employment. The mildness of the recession in 1954 
is attributed largely to good luck. 

There is no doubt that luck had much to do with 


-the mildness of the recent recession. In the first 
, place, the recession here came at a. time when 
Britain, France, Western Germany, Italy, the 


Netherlands, and other countries were having a 
boom. The boom abroad led to a small increase in 
our exports; but, more important, it sustained the 


_ prices of raw materials all over the world and thus 
helped keep business confidence strong and’ dis- 
` couraged the forced liquidation of inventories. If 


the’ recession in the United: States had coincided 


_with contraction in Europe, our troubles would. 


have been considerably greater. 

In the second place, the recession here came at a 
time when state and local governments were rapidly 
expanding their purchases of goods and’ services. 
Their outlays for these purposes at the bottom of 
the recession were $3.3 billion a year greater than 
at the peak of the boom in 1953. Now it is true that 
the expenditures of state and local’ governments 
have a long-run tendency to grow as population 
increases and as the demand for roads, education, 
and other government services grows. Indeed, the 
purchases of goods and services by state and local 
governments in the badly depressed year of 1931 
were considerably higher than in the boom year of 
1929: Nevertheless, it was a matter of luck that the 
recession of 1954 came at a time when the need . 
for roads, schools, hospitals, and other public works ` 
was unusually strong and when state and local 
governments were giving many of their ompioyee 
overdue wage increases. ; 
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In the third place, it was a matter of luck that 
the recession of 1954 came in the upward phase of 
the construction cycle. The upward and downward 
swings of construction have been much longer than 
the upward and downward swings of business in 
general. During the expansive phase, the growth of 
construction is. little affected by a general decline 
in business — just as the decline of construction 
during the contraction. phase is little affected by a 
general, expansion of business. Had the recession of 
1954 occurred in the contraction phase of the con- 
struction cycle, the story might have been quite 
different. As it was, construction expanded through- 


out the recession, and construction ‘expenditures | 


were about $2.4 billion a year greater at the bottom 
of the recession than at the peak of the boom. 


Tn the fourth place, the recession came at a time. 


when manufacturing concerns (especially the mak- 
ers of durable goods) had enormous unfilled orders. 
At the end of the second quarter of 1953, unfilled 
orders stood at $73.6 billion. Fifteen months later, 
when. the upturn was beginning, unfilled orders 
were $48 billion. The large volume of unfilled orders 


was a powerful influence in sustaining business con- . 


fidence, and the fact that. during the recession 
business concerns were able to keep their plants and 
their men busy by producing $25.6 billion more 
goods than were ordered in that period helped tre- 
mendously to sustain the entire economy. 


In. the fifth place, the recession came at a time 


when the volume of short-term consumer credit 


had not been pushed so high that there were no: 


longer. plenty of good credit risks for new loans. 
At the peak of the boom, outstanding consumer 


credit was about $27.2 billion and repayments of | 


installment credit (which make up about’ three 
fourths of all consumer credit) were running at the 


rate of about $2.2 billion a month. Some people in. 
the personal loan business believe that, at present l 


levels of income, consumer credit might, “safely” 


` be pushed up to $43 billion a year. Doubtless, good’ 


risks for such a volume of credit could be found, but 
repayments, which are deflationary. unless offset by 
new lendings, would run at perhaps $3.4 billion a 
‘month. It would not be easy in a period of recession 
to find new borrowers for $3.4 billion a month. 
Hence it was fortunate that when the recent reces- 
sion started, consumer credit was $27 billion rather 
than. $43 billion. For six months after the begin- 
ning of the recession, consumer credit continued to 
expand, then it dropped for several months, and 
finally it began to grow again. At. the bottom of 
the recession it was about $1.5 billion higher than 
at the peak of the boom. 

Mixed with the good luck ‘that moderated the 
_ severity of the recession was some bad luck that 
- tended to make it worse. Under ordinary circum- 
stances one would expect the federal government to 
mitigate any recession by raising its expenditures 
relative to its receipts, thus adding to private in- 


~ 


comes by its spending more than it subtracted from 
private incomes by tax-collections. But when the 
recession began, the finances of the federal govern- 
ment were in an unsatisfactory state. In spite of 
the fact that business was booming, the federal 
government’s cash receipts in the fiscal year that 
ended almost at the peak of the boom in the middle 


of 1953 were about $5 billion below its cash outlays. 


Quite understandably, this coincidence of a big 
deficit with a boom was of great concern to govern- 
ment officials, and to many others as well. Hence 
the government, instead of mitigating the recession 
by increasing its spending, or at least by cutting 
taxes more than it cut spending, aggravated. the 
recession by cutting spending more than it cut 
taxes. The deficit in the cash budget dropped from 
$5.3 billion in the fiscal year 1953 to $0.2 billion 
in the fiscal year 1954. 

When the good luck and the bad luck are bal- 
anced against,each other, one is forced to conclude 
that the good luck was greater than the. bad luck. 
But the depressing effect of the cut in the federal 
deficit was almost as large as the combined stimu- 
lating effects of increases in state and local expendi- 
tures and of increases in construction. Hence the 
balance of good luck is pretty much represented 
by the fact that the principal countries of Europe _ 


- were experiencing’a boom, by the large volume of 


unfilled orders, and by the fact that consumer credit 
had not been pushed so high that the recession con- 
verted it into a deflationary influence. But’ these 
fortunate. circumstances are hardly’ sufficient ‘to 
explain the extraordinary resistance of the American 
economy to the large cuts in business investment. 
and federal spending. The explanation must be 
found in large’ part within the economy itself — 
in économic policies, institutions, and practices that 
greatly increase the stability of the economy. ` 
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‘Tax changes that are making the economy more 
stable fall into three principal groups: those con- 
nected with the operation of the banking and credit 
system; those connected with the planning policies 
of business; and those which explain the mainte- 
nance of spending for consumption: . 

1. Banking and credit practices. It has been usual 
in business recessions for banks to curtail their 
lending and for the quantity of money in the com- 
munity to drop. In the recession of 1954 this did 
not happen. Commercial ‘banks expanded their 


. loans and investments by over $8: billion between . 


the middle of 1953 and the middle of 1954, and - 
there was an increase in the same period of .more 
than $1 billion in demand deposits and about . $5 
billion in time deposits. 

These favorable results are often attributed to 
the actions of the Federal Réserve System i m mak- 
ing credit easy. Undoubtedly, the easier terms that 
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business and other lenders were willing to grant 
had considerable influence on the volume of lending 
in a few fields — especially the real-estate field. 


More abundant reserves seem to have led the ` 


banks to hunt harder for good credit risks among 
small concerns, because a sample survey shows a 
-10 per cent incréase in loans of $1000 to $10,000 
between December, 1953, and September, 1954, 
in the face of a drop in loans of larger size. But 


the banks would not have been able to increase 


their lending had good credit risks not been avail- 
able and had a demand for funds not been there. 

Incidentally, only part of this démand for funds 
was directly met by the commercial banks. Much 
of it was met by insurance companies and savings 
banks, but the insurance companies and savings 
banks increased their lending partly by selling gov- 
ernment securities which were purchased by the 
commercial banks. Thus, some of the expansion of 
investment by savings banks and ‘insurance com- 
panies was financed by the commercial banks and 
led to an increase in the money supply. 

The availability of good credit risks was due to a 
variety of influences. One of the most important 
was the unusual liquidity of both individuals and 
business enterprises — the result of thé large quan- 
tity of government securities issued during the war. 
These securities furnish a larger and better basis 
for credit than the country has ever possessed. 
Their effect in stimulating the economy may be 
compared roughly to the stimulus which the na- 
tion received in its early years when Hamilton 
persuaded the newly formed federal government 
to assume the Revolutionary War debts of the 
states, thus converting these debts into a solid 
basis for credit. 

Another influence making for good credit risks 
was the willingness of. the federal government to 
insure or guarantee a large part of ‘certain types of 
real-estate loans. Still another influence that is 
easily overlooked has been the improvement in the 
job security of a large part of the labor force. 
American industry is making growing use of man- 
agerial, technical, -clerical, and skilled workers. 
The number of workers in these classes increased 


from 40 per cent of the labor force in 1940 to over - 


47 per cent in 1950. Although these classes of work- 
ers are not immune from layoff, their employment 
is usually steadier and more certain than the em- 
ployment of many wage earners. Hence the 
growth in the proportion of professional, managerial, 
clerical, and skilled workers in the labor force in- 
creased the number of good credit risks in the 
community. This was particularly important in 
sustaining the demand for housing. 

Even other classes of workers, thanks to the 


great spread of seniority rules, have gained greatly . 


_in security of employment. Many millions of high- 
senlority workers now have the equivalent of an 


annual wage and, therefore, are good credit risks 


for loans to finance the purchase of homes and 
durable ` consumer goods. l 

2. The planning policies of business. Advances in. 
the art of management and in the growth of tech- 
nical research are introducing important changes 
in the planning of the investment programs of busi- 
ness concerns. ‘The essence of these changes is the 
growing. tendency to introduce new processes or ' 
new products and improvements in processes and 
products regardless of business conditions —‘that 
is, the growing emphasis upon basing investment 
expenditures on long-range plans. 

The increasing rivalry in engineering develop- 
ment and research makes it hazardous for any 
enterprise to hold back-an improvement or a new 
product or process simply because business is suf- | 
fering a dip; such a delay might enable a rival to 
make the improvement- or to- introduce the new 
product’ first. Between the peak of the boom in 
1953 and the bottom of the recession in 1954, the 
outlays of non-farm concerns for plant and equip- 
ment dropped only from $32.2 billion a year to $30.3 
billion. Enterprises in 1954 required” a smaller 
volume of outside funds than in -1953, but they 
still needed funds in considerable volume and 
helped provide the demand for funds that made 
possible the growth in the volume of credit and 
thus the volume of money. . The growth in’ long- 
range investment planning is revealed by ‘the 
McGraw-Hill survey of business plans for spending 
on plant and equipment. In 1954, 91 per cent of 
the companies participating in the ‘survey were 
able to estimate their capital spending for the next 
four years, compared with 81 per cent in 1953 and 
64 per cent in 1952. 

8. Spending for consumption. The i increase of $4 
billion a year in ‘spending for consumption be- 
tween the peak of the boom and the bottom of the 
recession which was so important’in limiting the 
recession is attributable to the maintenance of 
personal incomes in the face of a drop ‘i in employ- 
ment, to the rise in personal incomes after taxes, 
and to the drop in the rate of personal savings: 
` The maintenance of personal incomes in spite of 
a drop in employment was mainly’ made possible 
by a rise in pension payments, unemployment 
compensation, and benefits to veteraris. Between 
the peak of the boom and the bottom of the reces- 
sion, personal incomes from these’ sources rose by 
$2.1 billion a year — enough to offset more than 
two thirds of the drop-in the wage and salary pay- 
ments and other forms of labor income. 

With personal ‘incomes before’ taxes almost as 
large at the bottom of the recession as they’ were 
at the top of the boom, modest cuts in the personal 
incomé tax resulted in an actual rise in per sonal 
incomes after taxes during the recession, sO that 
personal incomes after taxes were $2. 8 billion à year 
higher at the bottom of the recession than at the 
peak of the boom. The rate of personal saving at: 


Fr et err tt a le 
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the peak of the boom was unusually high. The sense 
of security enjoyed by most managerial, technical, 
clerical, and high-seniority workers made them 


_ willing to cut their saving moderately in order to 


raise their standard of current consumption. Thus, 
in spite of the rise in personal incomes after taxes, 
personal’ savings dropped by $1.2 billion a year 
between the peak of the boom and the bottom of 
the recession. ‘The result of these several influences 
was, as I have pointed out, the extraordinary rise of 
$4 billion a year in personal consumption expendi- 
tures in the face of a drop in employment.. 


3 
Age the policies and conditions that helped keep 


` the recession mild‘in 1954 simply temporary or are 


they a permanent part of the economy? There is 
no doubt, I think, that they are permanent. 

Business enterprises have learned the desirability 
of being liquid, and as long as the federal govern- 
ment retains a large short-term debt, as it un- 
doubtedly will, they will be able to remain liquid 
without too much loss of income. Among indi- 
viduals good credit risks will continue to grow in 
number as per capita incomes rise and as tech- 
nological changes continue to increase the propor- 
tion .of professional, technical; and skilled workers 
in the labor force. ` 

The demand for credit in future periods of reces- 
sion is bound to be sustained: by the persistent 
expansion of engineering development and tech- 
nological research and by their growing competitive- 
ness. Hence, each enterprise will find it steadily 


more hazardous to postpone putting into effect — 


engineering and technical changes simply because 
business is temporarily dropping. One is led to the 
conclusion that there should be good opportunity 
in future recessions to expand credit and the money 
supply, just as was done in the recession of 1954. 
But whether or not such an opportunity exists will 
depend upon whether moderation is observed in 
permitting credit to expand during boom periods. 
Can consumption in future recessions be ex- 
pected to show as strong a tendency to rise as it did 
during the recession of 1954? Consumers can prob- 
ably not count on the well-timed tax cuts that they 
enjoyed at the beginning of 1954. On the other 
hand, cuts in spending by the federal government 
are not likely to tend to depress personal incomes 
as did these cuts late in 1953 and throughout 1954. 
Unemployment compensation and pensions are 
inadequate in coverage and in amount, and are 
bound to be liberalized. The average unemploy- 
ment compensation payment in 1954 was around 
$25 a week — about 36 per cent of the average 
weekly earnings of factory workers. The average 
benefit payment could be increased by two thirds 
without seriously undermining men’s willingness 
to work. The coverage of unemployment compen- 


sation needs to be broadened, and in many states 
the duration of benefits needs to be extended. 
During the first 11 months of 1954, 1.61 million 
persons exhausted their benefit rights while still 
unemployed. 

Liberalizing of unemployment compensation and 
pensions will come gradually, but it is bound to | 
come; and as it does, workers will receive more 
adequate offsets to drops in wage and salary dis- 
bursements, and business will gain more stable 
markets. It is surprising that business does not 
take the lead in insisting that unemployment 
compensation and pension laws be substantially 
liberalized. . 

. Impressive as is the progress already made, much 
remains to be done before the business cycle is 
conquered. In addition to broadening and lib- 
eralizing the .social security system, three other 
important steps are needed: business concerns need 
to improve greatly their handling of inventories; 
firm public support needs to be created for flexible 
credit policies; and fiscal policy needs to be de- 
veloped into an instrument for business stability. 

Twice since the end of the war, in 1949 and 1954, 
a sudden shift from building up inventories to cut- 
ting inventories has been a major influence in bring- 
ing about the contraction of business. Although it 
is difficult in the extreme-to judge the short-run 
trend of business, it ought to be possible for enter- 
prises to avoid such a prolonged build-up of inven- 
tories as occurred in 1948 and in 1953. 

Incidentally, the fact that inventories go up in 
times of boom and go down in times of contraction 
is a good reason for being optimistic about the pos- 
sibility for reducing substantially the fluctuations 
of business. The changes in inventories mean that 
fluctuations in sales are less than fluctuations in. 
production. It ought to be possible for business 
concerns to adjust their output more closely to 
changes in sales. If they succeed in doing this, they 
will reduce the fluctuations in the incomes of their 
employees and their suppliers, and thus they will 
reduce fluctuations in the, demand for goods and’ 
make sales even steadier. 

Firm public support for flexible credit policies 


_remains to be established. This need is made clear 


by the strong criticism that was evokéd among 
politicians, businessmen, and even some economists 
by the moderately restrictive policies of the early 
months of 1953. Restrictive credit policies during 
periods of high employment and expansion are 
bound to be‘unpopular with many enterprises and 
persons. Such policies prevent business concerns 
from fully exploiting: attractive: opportunities to 
make money and they prevent individuals from’ 
buying houses and durable consumer goods on ex- 
ceedingly easy terms. And:-yet if credit is not 
limited in periods of boom, easy credit policies will 
not succeed in inducing continued expansion of 
credit in periods of recession or slow growth. 
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Most important of all is the ‘development of fiscal 
policy into an instrument of economic stability. 
Here is an enormously powerful instrument for 
stability, if the country can only learn to use it. 


The state of the budget helped check the booms 


in 1947, 1948, and 1951 and it moderated the 
recession in 1949; but the state of the budget in 
1947 and 1948, and to a large extent in 1949, was due 
more to luck than to wise planning. And in the 
boom of 1953 and the recession of 1954 the net 
influence of fiscal policy, as we have seen, was to 
aggravate both the boom and the recession. 

The problem is to persuade the people of the 
country to insist on moderate budget surpluses in 


times of high employment and rapidly expanding © 


output. The rising government revenues which 
prosperity produces sorely tempt legislators to 
increase expenditures or to cut taxes. And yet if 
the cash budget is barely balanced in time of boom, 
or perhaps is in the red, as it was in 1953, it will 
not be easy, when business contracts, to raise expend- 
itures sufficiently above receipts to halt the contrac- 
tion. Possibly the. country will have to experience 
two or three recessions which are more severe than 
the drop in 1953-54 before it becomes willing to 


insist that fiscal policy be used to faite business. 

Perhaps the business cycle will never be com- 
pletely eliminated, but it would be tragic if men 
were to adopt a defeatist attitude toward conquer- 
ing the cycle. That would simply discourage the 
vigorous and persistent efforts which are needed to 
reduce instability of production and employment. 
One can scarcely expect production always to in- 
crease by the samé amount each year, because 


, conditions at some times will be more favorable for 


expansion than at other times. It is, however, an.. 
attainable ideal that actual decreases in total pro- 
duction will ‘come only at rare intervals and that 
they will be small and short. Unemployment would 
fluctuate in amount because in some years the in- 
crease in production would not suffice to absorb all 
of the growth in the labor force, and in other years 
it would more than suffice. But unemployment 


-would not be large, and the changes in eee 


ment would also be small. 

If the country clearly sees that some growth in 
total production almost every year is an attainable 
ideal, cannot the people be persuaded to insist that 
the policies required to transform this ideal into 


` reality be carefully and faithfully followed? 


THE DIAMOND CUTTERS 
by ADRIENNE CECILE RICH 


However legendary, 

The stone is still a stone, 
Though it had once resisted 
The weight of Africa, 

The hammer-blows of time 
That wear to bits of powder 


The mountain and the pebble — 


But not this coldest one. 


Now, you intelligence 

So late dredged up from dark 
Upon whose smoky walls 
Bison took fumbling form 

Or flint was edged on flint — 
Now, careful arriviste, 
Delineate at will 

_Incisions in the ice. 


è 


Be serious, because 
"The stone may have contempt 

For too-familiar hands, 

And because all you do 


Loses or gains by this: 
Respect the adversary, 
Insist on tools refined, 

- And thereby set your price. 


Be hard of heart, because 
The stone must leave your hand. 
Although you liberate 
Pure and expensive fires 
Fit to enamour Shebas, 
Keep your desire apart. 
Love only what you do, 
And not what you have done. 


Be proud, when you have set 

The final spoke of flame- 

In that prismatic wheel, 

And nothing’s left this day 

Except to see the sun | 
~ Shine on the false and the true, 

And know that Africa 

Will yield you more to do. 
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. Distinguished for his poetry and fiction, ROBERT Graves is equally at home in the field of classical antiquity. 


The blending of the novelist’s art with the scholar’s fidelity is no better achieved than in I, Claudius, a remarkable 


reconstruction of Roman life, and in Homer’s Daughter, his new novel. In recent years his attention has turned 


to early Greek myths, and his interpretations have cast fresh light on accepted belief. Readers will recall that in 


: October, 1953, the Atlantic published *What Happened to Atlantis,” Mr. Graves’s careful comparison of the 


_ different legends about the lost continent. Here he discusses the Oedipus story, ` 


THE OEDIPUS MYTH 
‘by ROBERT GRAVES 


current, King Oedipus of Thebes was pur- 

sued by an unconscious desire to kill his 
father and violate his mother, and the Greeks told 
this myth with the sole purpose of showing that 
evéry little boy is an Oedipus at heart. I am assured 

~ by psychologists that Freud never committed him- 
self to this crude interpretation: of history, but 
merely hoped to make his argument respectable by 
hanging it on a convenient Classical peg. If so, 
it is a pity that he had not read Plutarch, who 
records that certain Egyptians loathed the Hip- 
popotamus because “he slew his sire and forced 
his dam.” Freud might then have enlarged on the 
“hippopotamus complex” without misrepresenting 
Oedipus, who had not the least desire, conscious or 


| CCORDING to a Freudian superstition now widely 


unconscious, to perform the unethical acts of which 


- he is accused. 

In the course of collecting and nena a great 
number of Greek myths for-a dictionary on modern 
lines, I have learned to regard them as the plots 


of dramatic ballets performed by various clans, 


tribes, or cities of Greece and Greater Greece, and 
constituting the authority for local religious cus- 
toms; scenes from these were painted on vases or 
temple walls and carved on chests. Lucian -in his 
book On the Dance has preserved an impressive 
list of ballets and the cities in which they were per- 
formed. There are not a great many radically dif- 
ferent themes, but each city treated them in its 
own way; and the variations, when disentangled 
from their usual webs of fable, minstrel romance, 
civic propaganda, humorous anecdote, allegory, 
or philosophical speculation, are historically most 
instructive. 

Among the least reliable mythographers were the 
Athenian dramatists, who set themselves to con- 
vert the traditional ballets into psychological or 
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moral drama, and were not above altering the plots 
for political ends — thus Euripides, when he wrote - 


-the Medea, is ‘plausibly said to have been heavily 


bribed by the Corinthians for freeing their ancestors 
from the charge of child-murder. An examination 
of the Oedipus myth, which the dramatists ex- 
ploited mainly as “good theater,” illustrates, better 
than most, the problems involved in an interpreta- 
tive study of mythology. Here is the story, con- 
densed from the accounts given by Hesiod, Homer, 
Pindar, Ovid, Sophocles, Euripides, Apollodorus, . 
Hyginus, Pausanias, and others: — 


Laius, son of Labdacus, married the princess 
Jocasta and ruled over Thebes. Grieved by his pro~ 
longed childlessness, he secretly consulted the 
Delphic Oracle, which announced that this apparent 
misfortune was a blessing, because any child born 
to Jocasta would become his murderer. He there- 
fore put Jocasta away, offering no reason for his 
decision, which caused her such vexation that, hav- 
ing made him drunk, she inveigled him into her 
arms again as soon as night fell. When, nine months 
later, Jocasta was brought to bed, Laius snatched 
the child from the nurse’s arms, pierced his feet: 
with a nail, and, binding them together, exposed 
him on Mount Cithaeron. Yet the Fates had ruled 
thgt he should reach a green old age. A Corinthian 
shepherd found the boy, named him Oedipus be- 


_ cause ‘his feet were deformed by the nail wound, 


and brought him to Corinth, where King Polybus 


‘was reigning at the time. 


According to another version áf the story, Laius 
did not expose Oedipus, but locked him in a chest 
which was lowered from a ship into the sea. This 
chest drifted ashore at Sicyon, where Periboea, 
Polybus’s queen, happened to be on the beach, 
supervising her laundresses. She picked up Oedipus, 
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retired to a thicket, and pretended to have been 
overcome by the pangs of labor. Since the laun- 
dresses were too busy to notice what she was about, 
‘she deceived them all into thinking that he had 


only just been born. But Periboea told Polybus ` 


the truth and he, also being childless, decided to 
rear Oedipus as his own son. 


One day, taunted by a Conatan youth with: 


the fact that he did not in the least resemble his 
supposed parents, Oedipus went to ask the Delphic 
Oracle what the future held for him. “Away from 
the shrine, wretch!” the Pythoness cried in disgust. 
“You are fated to kill your father and marry your 
mother!” 

Since Oedipus loved Polybus and Periboea, and 
shrank from bringing disaster upon them, he de- 
cided against returning to Corinth. But in the nar- 
row defile between Delphi and Daulis he happened 
to meet Laius, who ordered him roughly to step 
off the road and make way for his betters; Laius, 
it should be explained, was riding in a chariot and 


Oedipus was traveling on foot. Oedipus retorted | 


that he acknowledged no betters i the gods 
and his own parents. 

“So much the worse for you!” shouted Laius, 
and told his charioteer Polyphontes to drive on. 

One of the wheels bruised Oedipus’s foot and, 
transported by rage, he killed Polyphontes with his 
spear. Then, flinging Laius on the road entangled 
in the reins, and whipping up the team, he made 
them drag him to death. It was left to the King 
of Plataeae to bury both corpses. 

Laius had been about to ask the Oracle how he 
might rid Thebes of the Sphinx. This monster, a 
daughter of Typhon and Echidne or, some say, of 
the Dog Orthus and the Chimaera, had flown to 
Thebes from the uttermost part of Ethiopia. She 
was easily recognized by her woman’s head, lion’s 
body, serpent’s tail, and eagle’s wings. Hera had 
recently sent her to punish Thebes for Laius’s ab- 
duction of the boy Chrysippus from Pisa; and, 
settling on Mount Phicium, close to the city, the 
- Sphinx now asked every Theban wayfarer a riddle 
taught her by the Muses: “What being, with only 
one voice, has sometimes two feet, sometimes three, 
sometimes four, and is weakest when it has the 
most?” Those who could not solve the riddle, she 
throttled and devoured on the spot; among these 
unfortunates was Jocasta’s nephew Haimon, whom 
the Sphinx made haimon, or “bloody,” indeed. 

Oedipus, approaching Thebes fresh from the mur- 
der of Laius, guessed the answer. 
plied, “because he crawls on all fours as an infant, 
stands firmly on his two feet i in his youth, and leans 
upon a staff in his old age.” The mortified Sphinx 


leaped from Mount Phicitim and dashed herself to - 


‘pieces in the valley below. At this, the grateful 
Thebans acclaimed Oedipus king, and he married 
Jocasta, unaware that she was his mother. 

Plague then descended upon Thebes, and the 


“Man,” he re- 
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_ Delphic Oracle, when consulted once more, replied: 


“Expel the murderer of Laius!” Oedipus, not 
knowing whom he had killed in the defile, pro- 
nounced a curse on Laius’ s murderer a sentenced 
him to exile. 

Blind Tiresias, the most renowned seer in Greece 
at this time, now demanded an audience with 


. Oedipus, and revealed to him the will of the gods:- 


that the. plague would cease only if a Sown Man 
died for the sake of the city. Jocasta’s father 


.Menoeceus, one of those who had risen out of the © 


earth when Cadmus sowed the serpent’s teeth, at 
once leaped from the walls, and all Thebes praised 
his devotion. 

Tiresias then announced further: “Menoeceus 
did well, and the plague will cease. Yet the gods 
had another of the: Sown Men in mind, one of the 
third generation: for he has killed his father and 
married his mother. Know, Queen Jocasta, that it 
is your husband Oedipus!” 

. At first, ‘none would believe Tiresias, but his 
words were soon confirmed by a letter from Peri- 
boea at Corinth. She wrote that the sudden death 
of King Polybus allowed her to reveal the circum- 
stances of Oedipus’s adoption; and this she did in 
damning detail. Jocasta then hanged herself for 
shame and grief, while Oedipus blinded himself 
with a pin taken from her garments. 

Some say that, although tormented by the 
Furies, who accused him of having brought about 
his mother’s death, Oedipus continued to reign 
over Thebes for a while, until he fell gloriously in 
battle. According to others, however, Jocasta’s 
brother Creon expelled him; but not before he had 
cursed Eteocles and Polyneices—- who were at ` 
once his sons and his brothers—- when they in- 
solently sent him the inferior portion of the sacri- 
ficial beast: namely, haunch instead of shoulder. 


They watched dry-eyed as he left the city which 


he had delivered from the Sphinx’s power. After 
wandering for many years through. country ‘after 
country, guided by his faithful daughter Antigone, 
Oedipus finally came to Colonus in Attica, where 
the Furies, who have a grove there, hounded him to 
death, and Theseus buried his body in the precinct 
of the Solemn Ones at Athens, lamenting at An- 
tigone’s side. 
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Tar account of Oedipus’s birth is a familiar one. 


At least a dozen Greek myths concern. the same 


‘variously named royal infant, who has been exposed 


on a mountain, often at the command of an oracle, 
but is miraculously suckled by a she-wolf, she-bear, 
bitch, mare, hind, wild goat, wild cow, or some other 
sacred beast. He is found and reared by shepherds, 
goatherds, cattlemen, or horseherds, and éventually 
gains a kingdom. Sometimes he has a twin. Some- 
times he is sent floating down a river in an ark, or 
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cast adrift in the open sea, rather than exposed on a 
mountain. This story is not confined to Greek 
mythology: Cyrus the Persian, Moses the Egyptian, 
and Romulus of Rome with his twin Remus, all be- 
long to the same ritual drama as the Greeks Hip- 
pothoüs, Paris, Amphion, Aegisthus, Pelias with his 
twin Neleus, Oedipus, and Zeus himself. The ritual 
survived at Eleusis in Attica until Christian times, 
and we know from hints let drop by initiates that 
.shepherds carried a male infant into the shrine at 


the New Year ceremony and there acclaimed him ` 


as the son of the Virgin-goddess Brimo — a mystical 
rite that has colored the Christian Nativity story. 
He symbolized the prosperity of the ensuing year, 
which depended on a due performance of certain 
magical rites in honor of the Great Goddess. 

It seems that in the neolithic society where this 
drama originates, the King, identified with the in- 
fant by the rebirth ritual of his coronation, reigned 
one year only. He then died, sacrificed to .the 
Goddess for the good of his tribe, or city, and be- 
came an oracular hero. His sovereignty, mean- 


while, had been strictly limited; he was at first . 


no more than the Queen’s chosen lover — the 
Queen being the High Priestess — hedged in by 
taboos and representative of tribal virility. If 
sometimes appointed to act as her deputy, he wore 
her robes and imitated her womanly gait. The 
manner of his death varied locally, like the circum- 
stances of his advent or the nature of his animal 
foster-mother. . There is evidence, for instance, that 
at Sparta he was drowned in a river pool; at Athens, 
thrown off a cliff into the sea; at Abdera, torn to 
pieces by women disguised as mares; at Corinth, 
burned to death; and ‘at Mycenae, beheaded with an 
axe. 

A common form of royal death was to be pricked 
in the foot by a poisoned arrow. The heroes Chiron, 


‘Pholus, Philoctetes, Paris, Achilles, and Talos are © 


all said to have died in the same manner; and in 
Talos’s case an alternative instrument is mentioned 
by one mythographer: a nail, manipulated by 
Medea, Queen of Corinth. This perhaps gives a 
clue to the incident which is told to account for 
Oedipus’s name: “Swollen Foot.” But in Welsh 
myth the New Year Child, who arrives by water 
(like Moses, or like Oedipus in Hyginus’s version), 
is called Merddin, “Dweller in the Sea,” or Dylan, 
“Son of the Wave”; and it seems that the Oedipus 


‘myth originally concerned a sacred king named’ 


Oedipais, “Son of the Wave,” who was fetched 


from the sea in the New Year drama and killed, . 


when his term ended, by the Priestess of the Corin- 
thian goddess Medea, who. drove a poisoned nail 
into his foot. As the infant Moses represented the 
riches brought down by the Nile floods at the 
Egyptian New Year, so the infant Oedipais repre- 
sented the fishing harvest on which Corinth largely 
depended — in some cities of the Isthmus he ar- 
rived on the back of a dolphin. This myth was ap- 


- her sacrifices took place 
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. parently transplanted to the inland city of Thebes, 
_whose inhabitants depended for their food on flocks 


and herds, and altered to suit the changed situation. 


The child was now said to have been exposed on a 


mountain, rather than washed up on the seashore; 
and he no longer died in the Corinthian manner. 
Through careless repetition, the story became con- 


' fused and Oedipus’s swollen foot was connected 


with his advent rather than his demise. 
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Luwe s death, though disguised by the detail of 
the narrow pass, also belongs to a familiar pattern. 
Oenomaus, Glaucus, and Hippolytus all met their 
doom in a chariot crash wished on them by their 
enemies, and all are connected in mythology with’ 
the Isthmus of Corinth. It seems that the King 
had to drive a chariot around an elliptical stadtum,, 
representing the annual course of the Sun, and that 
the linchpin of one wheel was pulled out, so that the 
chariot collapsed at the first turn and the horses 
dragged him to death, entangled in the reins. This 
novelty, dating from the latter half of the second . 
millennium B.c., may have been introduced «by 
Palestinian immigrants; for several Corinthian 
myths recall stories from Genesis and the Book of 
Judges, and “horses of the Sun” were kept at Jeru- 
salem under the late Jewish monarchy. Oedipus, 
in fact, will have killed Laius only in so far as he 
succeeded to the throne after his predecessor (in 
religious theory, his father) had been sacrificéd.in 
the. customary chariot crash; and married his 
mother only in so far as his wife, the Queen, was 
titular head of the clan into which he had been re- 
born at his installation as King. Yet the Sphinx’s 
death suggests that Oedipus was a revolutionary 
figure, like Sisyphus of Corinth who, in defiance of 
local convention, refused to die when his reign had 
come to an end. 

Classical mythographers, I eleva: deduced 
Oedipus’s meeting with the Sphinx from an icon 
showing the winged goddess Hera of Thebes, whose 
composite body represented the two parts of the 
Theban year -—— lion for the waxing part, serpent 
for the waning part — and her adoration by the 
new King. The Sphinx is an emanation of Hera, not 
a separate creature. That she was called the daugh- 
ter of Orthrus the Dog, or of Typhon, means that 
“in the Dog Days,” when 
Sirius had risen and when Typhon, the spirit of the 
Sirocco, enjoyed his greatest power.. 

It seems also that the riddle which the Sphinx 
learned from the Muses has been invented to ex- 


_plain a sacred picture of an infant, a warrior, and an 


old man, all worshiping the Goddess as ruler of the 
entire life-span, from early spring to late winter. 
But the Sphinx, defeated by Oedipus, committed 
suicide, and so did her priestess Jocasta. Was 
Oedipus a thirteenth-century Corinthian invader 
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of Thebes, who suppressed the old Minoan cult of 


the Goddess and reformed the calendar? 
We are told that Laius had abducted a beautiful 


prince named Chrysippus, with whom he fell in . 


love, which so displeased the Sphinx that she de- 
manded human sacrifice, including a prince of the 
royal: house. A similar abduction by Zeus of young 
Ganymedes, who was borne on eagle’s wings to 
heaven, apparently refers to a custom of offering an 
annual boy victim in place of the King, after tem- 
porarily investing him in the regalia, and by this 
stratagem prolonging the King’s reign from one 


year to eight. At Corinth, as in Palestine, the boy 
victim was burned; at Thebes he appears to have | 


been. strangled in honor of the Goddess — for 
“Sphinx” means “Strangler.” But at last the King 
was obliged to die in person. 

Though Theban patriots, loath to admit that 
Oedipus was a foreigner who took -their city by 
storm, preferred to make him the lost heir to the 
kingdom, the truth is révealed by the death of 


Menoeceus, a member of the pre-Hellenic race that | 


celebrated the Peloria festival in memory of the 
Earth-Dragon of Creation from whose teeth they 
claimed to have sprung. Menoeceus leaped to his 
death in the desperate hope. of placating the God- 
dess; and a similar sacrifice was offered during the 
War of the “Seven Against Thebes.” However, he 
must have died in vain; otherwise the Sphinx and 
her chief Priestess would not have committed 
suicide. . 

The story of Jocasta’s death by hanging is prob- 
ably an error; Helen of the olive trees, like Erigone 


and Ariadne of the vine cult, was said to have died 


by hanging — perhaps to account for figurines of the 
Moon-goddess which were suspended dangling from 
the boughs of orchard trees, as a fertility charm. 
Similar figurines have been found at Thebés; and 
when Jocasta committed suicide, she will have 
leaped from a rock, as the Sphinx did. 
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Tro incompatible accounts of Oedipus’s end sur- 
vive. According to Homer, he died gloriously in 
battle. According to Apollodorus and Hyginus, he 
was banished by Jocasta’s brother, a member of the 
Cadmean royal house, and wandered as a blind 
beggar through the cities of Greece until he came to 
Colonus in Attica, where the Furies hounded him 
to death. . | 

Oedipus’s remorseful self-blinding has been inter- 
preted by psychologists to mean castration; but 
though the blindness of Achilles’ tutor Phoenix was 
said by Greek grammarians to be a euphemism for 
impotence, primitive myth is always downright, and 
the castration of Uranus and Attis continued to 
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be recorded unblushingly in Classical textbooks. 
Oedipus’s blinding, therefore, reads like a theatrical 
invention rather than original myth. Furies were 
personifications of conscience, but conscience in a 
very limited sense: aroused only by the breach of a 
taboo imposed by the Mother-goddess. To kill a 
father or brother did not expose one to the Furies: 
purification, and subsequent exile were sufficient 
atonement. Yet to kill a mother, however vile, or 
even deliver her to public justice (which seems to 
have been the extent of Orestes’ notorious crime), 
or to insult the Goddess, or to murder suppliants 
who claimed the protection of a tribal hearth 
sacred to her —all these were unforgivable acts. 
The non-Homeric story, therefore, is that Oedipus’s 
defiance of the City-goddess was punished by exile, 
and that he eventually died a victim of his own 
superstitious fears. It is probable that his innova- 
tions were repudiated by a body of Theban con- 
servatives headed by the Queen’s brother, who, 
under the old matrilineal system, will have been 


- the chief executive officer at Thebes; and, certainly, 
his sons’ and brothers’. unwillingness to award him 


the shoulder of the sacrificial victim amounted to a 
denial of his divine authority; the shoulder blade 
was the priestly perquisite at Jerusalem, and - 
Tantalus set one before the goddess Demeter at a 
famous banquet of the gods. 

Did Oedipus, like Sisyphus, try to substitute . 
patrilineal for matrilineal laws of succession, and 
get banished by his subjects? It seems probable. 
Theseus of Athens, another patriarchal revolutionary 
from the Isthmus, who destroyed the ancient 
Athenian clan of Pallantids, is associated by the 
Athenian dramatists with Oedipus’s burial and 
was similarly banished at the close of his reign. 

Tiresias here figures dramatically as the prophet 
of Oedipus’s final disgrace, but the story, as it sur- 
vives, seems to have been turned inside out. 
Originally it is possible that it ran something like 
this: — 


Oedipus of Corinth conquered Thebes and became 
King by marrying Jocasta, a priestess of Flera. 
Afterwards he announced that the kingdom should 
henceforth be bequeathed from father to son in the 

` male line, as among the Achaeans, instead of re- 
maining the gift of Hera the Throttler. Oedipus con- 
fessed that he felt himself disgraced for having let . 
chariot horses drag to death Laius, who was ac- 
counted his father, and for having married Jocasta, 
who had enroyaled him by a ceremony of rebirth. 
But when he tried to change these customs by force, 
Jocasta committed suicide in protest, and Thebes 
was visited by a plague. Upon the advice of an 
oracle, the Thebans then withheld from Oedipus 
the sacred shoulder blade and banished him. He 
died 'in a fruitless attempt to regain his throne by 
force. l i 
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© room of the public school is the gifted child. 
It is easy for the hard-pressed teacher to over- 
look him since he does the required work easily. 

‘Presented with a course of study pitched at the 
level of the average, the student with a potentially 
brilliant mind is unstimulated, bored, and must find 
ways to kill time since he works much faster than 
the rest of the ‘class. Capable of extraordinary in- 
sight, hungry for knowledge to feed his insatiable 
interest, he finds that many of his questions must 
go unanswered; teacher is busy elsewhere. The net 
effect is to lower his interest in school and his moti- 
vation to learn. 

' By the time such a student reaches high school, 
the years of wasted energy and the lack of oppor- 
tunity to learn effective work habits have seriously 
hampered his potentialities for doing any sort of 
intellectual work commensurate with his ability. 

_ A number of recent studies indicate that less than 
half of those youngsters in the upper 10 per cent of 
intellectual ability ever enter college. Yet these are 
the very students with the ability to achieve above- 
average success In college training. 

As a nation we are pledged to provide for all of 
our citizens the equivalent of a high school educa- 
tion. This movement toward universal secondary 
education has produced’a tremendous increase in 
the number of young people attending school in the 
higher grades. Since 1870; the general population 
has increased about four times, but secondary school 
enrollment has multiplied approximately eighty 
times, from 80,000 students to about 6,500,000 in 
1953. The proportion of youngsters of high school 
age attending school has increased from 20 per 
cent in 1900 to 80 per cent in 1950. 
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T= most neglected child in the average class- 


The vast increase in enrollments has been accom- 
panied by a shortage of classrooms and teachers, a 
large increase in the range of abilities of the students, 
and a consequent lowering of the average ability in 
the classroom. 

: The modern classroom teacher may have in hee 
room 30 or 40 students who range in I.Q.:from 75 . 
to 150. In an average class, a'sixth-grade teacher 
may find herself with students varymg in mental 
age from 8 years to 16 years, in reading ability from 
third grade to twelfth grade, in arithmetic reasoning 
and computation from third grade to tenth grade. 

In her efforts to help all students master the ma- 
terial of the grade, the teacher will havé to devote 
a larger proportion of her time to the dull students. 
Because the gifted child masters the material easily, 
he does not appear to need as much of the teacher’s 
help as the slow learner. ` Yet if he is to fulfill his - 
potentialities he must have encouragement. 

One of the first steps in helping the gifted is to 
establish an identification program for discovering 
which pupils have special abilities and talents. No 
single procedure is perfect, but a combination of 
procedures can produce useful results: _ 

After identifying the gifted, a variety of methods 
can be used in making school experiences more ap- 
propriate to the ability of the gifted child. Of these, 
the most common are grouping, acceleration, and 
homeroom enrichment. 

Grouping students according to ability is a pro- 
cedure which has been widely used. If rapid learners 
of similar age are grouped together, they are not. 
held back by the slow learners. Discussion of ab- 


-stract concepts is facilitated and there are more 


opportunities for students to explore further the 
broader implications of subjects being studied. The 
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bright student is less likely to be embarrassed when 
he shows interest and liking for academic subjects. 

In large school systems, grouping has sometimes 
taken the form.of special schools for the gifted — 
such as the Bronx High School of Science and the 
Hunter College Elementary School in Manhattan, 
to both of which are assigned large numbers of 
` gifted students. For moderate-size school systems, 
a more feasible method is to group students within 


a school. The rapid learners may be grouped to- 


gether for the whole. day or they may be grouped 
together only for academic subjects in which they 
show special ability and interest. 

It is argued that grouping is undemocratic; that 
it does not provide equal opportunities; that the 
slow students suffer from the absence of the stimu- 
lation of the rapid learners; and that the rapid learn- 
ers should learn to get along with individuals of all 
levels of ability in preparation for adult life. 

But those who approve of grouping say that 
“democratic,” interpreted as equal opportunity, 
means equal opportunity to fulfill one’s potentiali- 
ties; that the rapid learner, instead of stimulating 
the slow learner, really inhibits him by his swiftness 
and comprehension; and that in adult life people 
tend to associate with those of like interests and 
abilities. l 

Acceleration is the procedure which is most fa- 
miliar to people.. It may take the form either of 
“skipping” a grade or of doing the prescribed work 
for several grades in a- shorter period of time than 
usual. Almost- anyone can cite instances of: some 
' personal acquaintance who was accelerated and 
doesn’t seem too well adjusted as an adult. Such 
unsystematic observations, of course, overlook the 
numerous instances of accelerated individuals who 
are well adjusted or the instances of individuals who 
are poorly adjusted and might have made better 
adjustments had they been accelerated. 


A long-term study of gifted California school . 


children was carried out by Lewis M. Terman of 
. Stanford University over a period of twenty-five 
years. In his book, The Gifted Child Grows. Up, the 
data indicate that in every way in which their per- 
sonalities, achievements, and social, emotional, and 
physical adjustment could be evaluated, the ma- 
jority of those accelerated in school were RUPHTCr 
to their nonaccelerated: contemporaries. 

Obviously; all aspects of a child’s development 
need. to be considered in deciding to accelerate a 
particular child. Most schools accelerate children 
occasionally, but. such occurrences are largely hap- 
hazard and accidental. Use of this procedure in a 
systematic, considered way is one means of improv- 
ing the educational experience for the gifted. 

Homeroom enrichment is the procedure’ which 


seems to be most generally acceptable to teachers 


and school administrators. The philosophy behind 
this procedure is that teachers will provide instruc- 
tion for each child suitable to his individual interests 


and rate of development. Under these conditions, 
the gifted child is kept with his classmates in the 


regular classroom. The teacher devotes time to 
_planning activities and projects with the child which 


will challenge his abilities and interests and provide 
the educational stimulation he needs. Let us sup- 


‘pose, for example, that a class is being introduced 


to the new arithmetic process of multiplying a frac- 
tion by a whole number. Those children who mas- 
ter the process easily will become bored if required 
to continue drilling with the rest of the class. In 
enriching the arithmetic experiences of these chil- 
dren, the teacher might have them apply the process 
to a variety of practical problems or she might work. 
out with them some extra projects in arithmetic 
such as reading about the history of numbers, con- 
structing an abacus, or creating number games. 

It is felt that possible damage to the child’s emo- 
tional and social adjustment will be avoided by 
keeping him with children of his own chronological 
age since they are presumably at about the same 
level of emotional and physical development as he 
is. However, in a large class with a wide range of 
ability the teacher simply does not have time to 
carry out enrichment effectively. The teacher with 
30 to 35 pupils who vary in ability from the gifted 
to the barely educable does not have time to do a 
great deal of planning for individual pupils, par- 
ticularly if it involves obtaining instructional mate- 


‚rials that are not immediately accessible or subject 


matter with which she is not directly familiar. 
Homeroom enrichment as a procedure for improv- 
ing the education of the gifted is most likely to be. 
effective. in small classes where the teacher is able 
to devote considerable time to the individual child. 


| 2: 
Ta Portland, Oregon, public school system, in 
collaboration with Reed College, has undertaken a 


five-year study to develop a better educational pro- 


gram for its children of superior-intellectual ability 
and special talent. The study. is supported in part 
by grants from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education of the Ford Foundation and was initiated 
in July, 1952. It is being tried out in fourteen of the 
school system’s seventy elementary schools and five 
of the nine high schools. . 

Teachers have been made more aware of the chil- 
dren in their classes who possess special talent and 
ability as a result of a comprehensive identification 
program. The identification program, carried out in ~ 
all grades, makes use of teacher observations, stand- 
ardized tests of ‘intelligence. and achievement, and 
specially devised tests of talent in art, music, crea- 
tive writing, creative dramatics, creative dance, so- 
cial leadership, and mechanical talent. 

Training of teachers has been augmented through 
summer workshops and afterschool classes in the 
education of the gifted and through courses de- 
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signed to increase their competency in the subjects 
they teach. The program has also provided the 
equivalent of an extra one-half teacher in each ele- 
mentary school and an extra one and one-half teach- 
ers in each high’school to give regular teachers addi- 
tional. time for preparation and planning for their 
gifted pupils and to release teachers to conduct 
special classes in various subjects. 

In the elementary schools these special classes 
meet two to five times a week for one period in such 
subjects as science, French, Spanish, arithmetic, 
literature, dramatics, art, and creative writing. No 
single school offers all these classes. The classes 
' offered by any particular school are dependent upon 
the interests and abilities of the students and the 
availability of a well-qualified teacher. 

These special interest classes, as they are called, 
overcome several limitations in the homeroom en- 
richment procedure. They are usually small, 10 to 
15 students, so that the teacher is able to do more 
individual planning.. The teacher has more than 
average competency and interest in the subject mat- 
ter and is therefore able to conduct more meaningful 
classes. The students are all above average in abil- 
ity, so that the classes can be conducted at a quali- 
tatively higher level with increased stimulation for 
the individual. | . 

In the high schools, the special classes have been 
arranged in some cases as special sections of regular 
classes and in some cases as supplementary to the 
regular curriculum. Examples of the latter are the 
junior-senior seminar classes in science, mathemat~- 
ics, literature, and social studies. These seminars 
are composed of groups of 5 to 15 juniors and seniors 
and are conducted in much the same manner -as a 
college seminar. There is no prescribed course of 
study, and the specific problems dealt with grow 
out of the interests of the group. Student initiative 
and active -participation are encouraged; and, in 
. general, lecturing, recitation by question and re- 
sponse, and emphasis upon learning cut-and-dried 
answers have been avoided. - 

To evaluate the results of special classes, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to parents, teachers, and pupils. 
Responses from the questionnaires indicated that 
over 99 per cent of the parents were favorable to 
the program and wished to see it continued. Sixty- 
three per cent felt that their children’s interest in 
school had increased, and 67 per cent reported that 
their children’s activities in the special classes car- 
ried over to out-of-school activities. Eighty-eight 
per cent of the high school students and 95 per cent 
of the elementary school students found that the 
program had been helpful to them academically. 

The project staff was interested in determining 
whether or not participation in special classes had 
made any difference in the student’s relationships 
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‘about the possibility of 


with children of his own age: There was concern 
“swelled heads” among 
those in special classes and the chance that they 
might be labeled as “brains” or “grinds” by those 
not participating. In response to a question about 
how well they get along with other pupils, 52 per 
cent of the elementary school pupils felt that they , 
got along better. Among high school students, 20 


_ per cent felt that participation in a special class had 


given them prestige in their relations with their 
fellow students; 80 per cent felt that there had been 
no change; none felt that it had made them un- 
popular. Some were learning that there are other 
students just as bright as they or brighter. Some 
who didn’t realize they had any unusual ability and 
who had felt inadequate reported a greater sense of 
personal worth. 

Typical teacher comments were: — 

“I can move faster, farther, and deeper into sub- 
ject matter, demand more student contribution to 
the course.’ 

“I have observed these benefits in my class: the 
training of the promising and potential leaders; giv- 
ing importance to education as a force in life; an 
awareness of the nature of education and a trained 
mind; judgment in balancing study and social ac- 
tivity programs.” 

A follow-up study has been undertaken of the 
1953 high school graduates who participated in the 
first junior-senior seminars and who have now had 
a year of college. Questionnaires were sent to them 
duririg the summer of 1954. The great majority of 
them approved of the program: 98 per cent felt that 
the junior-senior seminars should be continued; 91 
per cent felt the seminars had been of more value 
to them than their regular classes. They found that 
the regular curriculum was most deficient in pro- 
viding training in good study habits and notetaking 


- skills and in providing sufficient opportunity for re- 


search and outside reading. They indicated that the 


greatest values they received from the seminars were 


learning to study better, to evaluate ideas, and to 
work on their own initiative. With regard to the 


‘effects on their evaluations of themselves, many 


students indicated feelings of greater self-confidence 
and a realization of their ability to handle difficult 
concepts and problems. 

Looking to the future, one sees only the likelihood 
of an intensification of the problems: which in the 
past have militated against adequate educational 
experiences for the gifted. Enrollments will con- 
tinue to increase, teachers will continue to be in 
short supply, and the pressures toward ‘i increasing 
class size will continue. 

As a nation, we face even more critical shortages 
of highly trained personnel if we persist in under- 


' educating the most able, segment of our population. 


Retreat 


A graduate of Clark University who served as a navigator in air-sea rescue during the 


war, BEN H. BAGDIKIAN has been a reporter and columnist on one of New Enjland’s 


ablest newspapers, the Providence Journal, since 1947. With Louis Lyons, Curator of the Nieman Fellows at 


Harvard, he was one of the first to be alarmed by the policy of retreat disclosed in the article which follows. , 


WHAT HAPPENED TO-THE GIRL SCOUTS? 
by BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 


O THE leaders of two million Girl Scouts the 
name Juliette Gordon Low has all the special 
meaning which surrounds the founder of any 
idealistic movement. The official biography of Mrs. 
Low in early editions of the Girl Scout Handbook re- 


counts that in 1912 when she returned to Georgia ` 


from England she telephoned a close friend: — 
“Come right over, Nina, I’ve got something for 
the girls of Savannah and all America and all the 


‘world and we are going to start it tonight.” Start it . 


‘she did, and the 1947 edition added: “The con- 
cept of ‘One World’ had taken shape in her lively 
mind many years before the phrase became com- 
mon. She wasoneof thefirst true internationalists.”’ 
Local Scout executives with copies of the new 
Handbook must have been somewhat bewildered 
when in August, 1954, they received a twelve-page 
pamphlet ordering a number of changes in the text. 
Conspicuous among the “corrections” was the strik- 
ing out of the “one world” and the “true interna- 
tionalist’’ description of Mrs. Low’s ideas: Substi- 
tuted was the single sentence: “The concept of 
‘international friendship’ had taken shape in her 
lively mind long before the phrase became familiar 
to everyone.’ 
This emergency pamphlet was the more confusing 


because an entirely new edition of the Handbook had | 


been issued only eleven months before. Every six 
or seven, years the Girl Scouts completely revise 
their manual. In between — ordinarily — the book 
remains the same during additional printings except 
for minor typographical corrections. 

But this was a special change. It had taken 
something like two years to assemble and write the 
new book. Yet less than a year after the first print- 
ing, more than sixty changes were ordered. Some 
expressions were toned down, strong sympathies 
diluted, and a few plain facts erased. 

This set more than one Scouting parent to com- 
paring various editions of the Handbook. .It was 
evident that there had been a growing nervousness 
about international friendship. 

: For example, the 1947 Handbook described a 
Scouting insignia: “. .. the trefoil rests on. a 


flamelike base, the flame of the love of mankind, 
symbolizing the highest thoughts of international 
friendship.” “But in 1953 the new Handbook cut 
the sentence at “mankind.” The old Handbook 
said, “Scouts and Guides all over ‘the world are 
known for their willingness to help other people.” 
In 1953 the “all over the world” was dropped. 

The 1947 Handbook had said, “No one human 
being is all good or all bad. So it could not be true 
of any one nation, creed or race.” The 1953 Hand- 
book put it in the form of a question: “Do I believe 
there is good in every person and nation?” The 
emergency pamphlet ordered this changed to “Do 
T believe there is some good in every person?” . 

- The pamphlet correcting the new 1953 H andbook 
was filled with instructions like: — 

“Page 86. Change the sentence beginning with 
Line 2 to read: ‘Service is your way of making a 
contribution to your community.’” A few months 
before, it had read: “Service is your way of making 
this a better world in which to live.” 

Where international friendship remained, steps 
were taken to make it less noticeable by altering 
marginal guides and paragraph headings. The pam- 
phlet reads, for example: “Page 218. Cross out 
the heading, ‘ The World Conference.’”’ 

In September the League of Women Voters-of the 


- United States was mentioned in three places as a 


source of information on government. By August 


the League had disappeared from sight. 


A section devoted to. “My World” (formerly 
“One World”) in September contained sixty-five 
lines. In August ‘it was cut down to thirty-five 
lines. What came out were such things as the fact . 


that coffee comes from Brazil, olives from. Spain, 


toys from Japan, wool from England, watches from . 
Switzerland. Gone were such sentences as. “Cable-. 
grams, telegrams, and radiograms have also united 
us into a family of interdependent nations.” 
Twenty-nine lines in warm espousal of the United 
Nations on these particular pages were reduced to 
seven lines, cold and noncommittal. In the 100;000 
Handbooks sold since the “corrections” of last 


‘August, there is in this section a completely blank 
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‘page (Page 229) representing the thirty lines cut 


out of “My World.” .Presumably Page 229 will re- 
main blank for the next five years, or as long as. this 
diluted book will be the official manual. 


Throughout the changes there is a tendency to. 


shy away from the specific, to avoid names and 
titles that might be taken out of context. 

The Architecture proficiency badge requires a 
project on traditional American architecture, then 
includes an optional project that in September, 
1953, read: “Locate pictures of the work of such 
architects as Frank Lloyd Wright, Le Corbusier, 
Mies Vander Rohe.” It now reads, “Locate pic- 
tures of the work of some present-day archi- 
tects .. .”’ No names. An article on learning to 
know people different from ourselves formerly said, 
“Start now by: making new friends among those 
you think you do not like.” 
now by making new friends.” 

What happened to the Girl Scouts? What was 


behind this pusillanimous behavior? The answer . 
lies not so much with the Girl Scouts as with the ` 


climate of the nation. When the 1947 Handbook 
came out it was still respectable to be enthusiastic 
about world friendship —.and to say so. But since 


then. anti-intellectual and anti-foreign forces have - 


become increasingly potent and vindictive. The 
Girl Scouts is basically an international organiza- 
tion. It was able to issue more than a dozen print- 
ings of the 1947 Handbook without significant 
. changes. 
in 1953, the uneasiness began to show in: places, 
although in other sections, of the 510-page book 
there were enthusiastic, even rhapsodic, ‘passages 
on international friendship. 

In late 1953, political demagoguery was at fever 
pitch. Rhapsody over brotherhood — or sisterhood 
— was more suspect than ever. Powerful congres- 
| sional figures demoralized entire governmental 
agencies, concentrating on those concerned with 
foreign relations. Many great, institutions were 
attacked and some retreated. The constitutional 
rights of the President himself were under attack. 
. So when, in March, 1954, an article denouncing 
thé internationalism of the Girl Scout Handbook 
appeared in.an ultraconservative magazine and 


provoked letters to the Girl Scouts and remarks in 


Congr ess, the Girl Scout national headquarters 
went into a panie. 

. The author of the anti-Handbook article was, a 
Florida television newscaster, Robert T. Le Fevre, 
who had quarreled with local Scout leaders. In 
his article he listed thirteen: specific passages he 
deplored as “internationalist’? or “collectivist.” 
His article was circulated to others hostile to the 
United N ations, and similar letters of protest be- 
gan to arrive at. Scout headquarters. in New York. 
Le Fevre is an extreme right-wing propagandist. 
A measure of his thinking is to be found im his 
theory of world history revolving around “The La- 


- stooge.” 


It now reads: “Start: 


But when the new edition was written ' 


bor Boss.” In 1950, for example, he predicted the 
“complete defeat of American forces” as planned 
by “The Labor Boss” (unidentified), prepared by 
“labor-boss’ stooge, Prof. Owen. Lattimore,” and 
implemented by “Dean Acheson, a labor-boss 
In ordering resistance in Korea, President 
Truman, of course, was concerned only * ‘with fol- 
lowing the dictates of the labor bosses.” l 
Three months later, on May 27, the National 
Executive Council of the- Girl Scouts of America 


- authorized changes in the eight-month-old book. 


The changes were for the purpose of removing those 
phrases or references which isolationists or extrem- 
ists might construe to have dangerous political 
connotations. Most of the changes — over forty — 
were in the areas Le Fevre attacked. Of his thirteen 
specified references, the Girl Scouts, took out 
twelve. They drew the line on the thirteenth: ‘he 
had said that mentioning the United States Public 
Health Service constituted an endorsement of 
socialized medicine by the Girl Scouts of America. 

On June 18 the changes were sent to the printer 
to be incorporated in the next batch of Handbooks, 
due for September distribution. But September 
was not going to be soon enough. 

The Illinois Legionnaires were holding their an- 
nual convention in Chicago during the first week in 
August. They condemned the Handbook for its 
un-American qualities. Especially reprehensible, 
they said, was its mention of the United Nations 
Charter, “the handiwork of that archtraitor, Alger 
Hiss.” Girl Scout leaders say they told Legion 
leaders. before the convention vote that the Hand- 
book already had been changed, but the Legionnaires 
condemned the Girl Scouts anyway and went on 
to vote overwhelming support of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. The Scouts did not wait for the new 
printing in the fall. They mailed out the twelve- 
page “correction” pamphlet at once. The Illinois 
Legion (the national Legion refused to get involved) 
then rescinded its censure, saying that the Girl Scout 
Handbook had been altered to meet all the require- 


- ments of the Legion’s Americanism Committee. 


_ Girl Scout national headquarters instructed local 
leaders not to comment on the attacks, warned 
them to keep quiet about the changes. Having ap- 


‘ peased the critics, they hoped the prdblem would 


evaporate. But because the Handbook still has 
many pages devoted to its international theme — 
albeit toned down — the extremists are still at- 
tacking it. 

Have the Girl Scouts themselves changed? Have 
they altered their basic ideas, about international _ 
friendship and the United Nations? 

Nothing of the sort. The Girl Scouts of America 
was and is a fine organization which still encouragés 
idealism, good. citizenship, and international friend-. . 
ship. What happened-in 1954 was that the Girl 
Scouts in the forty-second year of their existence 
decided it was no longer safe to say so too plainly. 
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Author of My Name Is Aram, My 
Heart’s in the Highlands, The Hu- 


man oll and The Bicycle Rider in Beverly Hills, Witt1am Saroyan has been writing since he was thir- 


teen years old and has published more than thirty books and plays. He was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for drama 
in 1939 for The Time of Your Life but refused the $1000 because he “already had $1000 at that time, and because 


commerce has no righi to patronize art.” 


He accepted the Drama Critics’ Circle Award for the same play, “because 


there was no money involved, and because I knew some of the critics and wanted to meet the others at the free dinner.” 


TWENTY YEARS OF WRITING 
by WILLIAM SAROYAN 


Young Man on the Flying Trapeze and Other 

Stories, was published. The year 1934 seems 

quite near, but the fact remains that it was twenty 

years ago, as I write.- Many things happened in 
those twenty years, several of them to me. 

I did not earn one dollar by any means other 


9) OCTOBER 15, 1984 my first book, The Daring 


than writing. I wrote short stories, plays, novels, 


essays, poems, book reviews, miscellaneous com- 
ment, letters to editors, private letters, and songs. 

Nothing that I wrote was written to order, on 
assignment, or for money, although a good deal of 
what I wrote happened to earn money. If an editor 
liked a story as I had written it, he could buy it. 
If he wanted parts of it written over, I did not do 
that work. Nobody did it. One editor took liberties 
with a short piece about Christmas, and the writer 
of a cookbook to which I had written a free Preface 
added a few lines by way of making me out a soldier- 
patriot. I protested to the editor and to the writer 


. of the cookbook, but of course the damage had 


been done. During World War II I wrote no propa- 
ganda of any kind, although I was invited several 
times to do so. The point is that for twenty years I 
have been an American writer who has been en- 
tirely free and independent. 

I consider the past twenty years the first half 
of my life as a published writer, and the next twenty 
I consider the second half. At that time I shall 
be sixty-six years old, which can be very old, or not. 
I expect to be more creative in the next twenty 
years than I was in the first twenty, even though 
I start with a number of handicaps. To begin with, 
I owe so much in back taxes that it is very nearly 
impossible arithmetically to even the score by 
writing, and I have acquired other personal, moral, 
and financial responsibilities. 

I have never been subsidized, I have never ac- 
cepted money connected with a literary prize or 
award, I have never been endowed, and I have 


never received a grant or fellowship. A year or two 
after my first book was published I was urged by 
friends to file an application for a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship. Against my better judgment I filed an 
application, which was necessarily if not deliberately 
haphazard. How should I know what I wanted to 
write, for instance? I couldn’t possibly describe it. 
My application was turned down and I began to 
breathe freely again. 

I am head over heels in debt. I expect to get 
out of debt by writing, or not at all. I have no 
savings account, no stocks or bonds, no real es- 
tate, no insurance, no cash, and no real property 
that is convertible into anything like a sum of 
money that might be useful. I simply have got to 
hustle for a living. I mention these matters im- 
personally, as facts, and not to arouse sympathy. 
I don’t want any. 

Had my nature been practical I might at this 
time know financial security, as it’s called. There 
is nothing wrong with such security, I suppose, but 
I prefer another kind entirely. I prefer to recog- 
nize the truth that I must work, and to believe that 
I can, 

I squandered a great deal of money that I earned 
as a writer and I lost a lot of it gambling. It seems 
to have been my nature to squander and to gamble, 
that’s all. I gave some away, perhaps a great deal. 
I am not unaware of the possible meaning of the 
discomfort I have felt when I have had money, 
and the compulsion I have had to get rid of it some- 


how or other. I think I have felt the need to be. 


only a writer, a writing writer, and not a success 
of any kind. 

The ability or compulsion to hoard money has 
always seemed to me a complicated if not offensive 
thing. And yet I have always had sympathy for 
those who have been experts at hoarding, at legal 
means by which not to pay taxes, at timely thrusts 
into new and profitable areas of money-making, 
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such as investments, real estate, inventions, oil, 
uranium, government. contracts, the ‘backing of 
plays, manufacturing, and marketing. The no- 
ticeable shrewdness of such people has always 
amused me, even when I myself have been the 
party to be outwitted. 

When I was in the Army, for mstance, in the 
snow of Ohio, in the dead of winter, a very capable 
money-man who was quite rich and young and not 
in the Army, flew from New York to Ohio to dis- 
cuss. with me changes he felt I ought to make in 
one of my plays on which he had paid me $1000 in 
advance. I met him whenever the Army regulations 
permitted me to, and I heard him out, which took 
a great deal of time I would have preferred to keep 
to myself. The man talked around and around, 
and it suddenly occurred to me that what he was 
really trying to say but couldn’t was that he didn’t 


. feel the play would be a hit and that he was help- 


less not to do something about the $1000. This did 
not astonish me at all. I took a check for $1000 


around to his hotel and left it at the desk, along’ 


with a short note. I wanted to see if my hunch was 
right. It was. We were supposed to meet the fol- 
lowing night. We didn’t. He flew back to New 
York with the check, cashed it, and I never heard 
from him again. There was no legal, or even moral, 
reason for me to return the $1000 to him. I simply 
couldn’t bear to see him so upset about the small 
sum of money, all the while pretending that he was 
only concerned about art. 

At one of the biggest moving picture factories in 
Hollywood, when I discovered that I had been 
hoodwinked into making a poor deal, I met the 
executives who had done the brilliant hoodwinking, 
I established that they had done it, and I got into 
my car and drove to San Francisco. I was informed 
several years later that I had left behind wages 
due me under the terms of the hoodwinking agree- 


- ment that amounted to something between five and 


fifteen thousand. dollars. I never investigated the 


matter. The factory: and its chief beneficiaries were - 


hoarding profits by the millions, and yet six or seven 
of the executives found it absolutely necessary to 
act in unison and to outwit the writer of a story they 
wanted desperately, from which they acquired three 
or four more millions of dollars. I have no idea 
what they have done.with their money, but I am 
sure it has been something nice. 

. Before my first book was published I was not 


a drinker, but soon after it came out I discovered 


the wisdom of drinking, and I think this is some- 
thing worth looking into for a moment. 


In 1935 I drank moderately, and traveled to Eu- 


rope for the first time, but the following nine years, 


: until I was drafted into the Army, I drank as much 


as I liked, and I frequently drank steadily for nine 
or ten hours at a time. 

. I was seldom drunk, however. I enjoyed the fun 
of drinking and talking loudly with friends — other 


writers, painters, sculptors, newspapermen, and the 
girls and women we knew in San Francisco. 

Drinking with good companions can be a‘ good 
thing for a writer, but let a writer heed this humble ` 
and perhaps unnecessary warning: stop drinking 
when drinking tends to be an end in itself, for that 
is a useless end. I believe I have learned a lot 
while I have been drinking with friends, just as 
most of us may say we have learned a lot in sleep. 
There is, however, a recognizable limit to what 
may be learned by means of drinking. ' 

In the writing that I have done during the past 
twenty years, what do I regret? 

Nothing.. Not one word. Regret is nonsense 
pure and ‘simple. There simply isn’t any ne for 
anybody to regret. 

Did I write enough? ` 

No. No writer ever writes enough. 

Might I have written. differently? More intel- 
ligently, for instance? 

I don’t know how. 

First, I always tried my best, as I understand. 
trying. Second, I believe I was quite i all 
the time. 

Then, what about the theory of seran estimable 
critics and intelligent readers that my writing is 
unrealistic and sentimental? 

Well, I think they are mistaken. In writing that 
is effective I don’t think anything is unrealistic. As 
for my own writing, I think it has always been 
profoundly realistic if not ever superficially so. I 
don’t think my writing is sentimental either, al- 
though it is a very sentimental thing to be a human 
being. What else could you possibly be, lugging 
around the head and heart and soul of man all your 
life? The enemies of sentiment in life as in art are 
simply sentimental in another way. As far as I 
am concerned it is as good a way as any, just so 
they don’t extend their counterfeiting to U.S. cur- 
rency, where the risks and hazards aren’t. worth 
the big cars and anxiety. 
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As I write, I am back in San Francisco, where I. 
lived when my first book was published, where I 

have not lived in six or seven years, and the day is 

the 13th of October. I drove up from Malibu two 

days ago for a visit of ten or eleven days while my ` 
house on the beach in Malibu is being painted 
inside and out. I did not drive to San Francisco 
in order to be here on the twentieth anniversary of 
the publication of my first book, but I ii be here 
on that day nevertheless. 

Already I have walked in the various Heo 
hoods of San Francisco I have known, to notice 
again the various houses in which T have lived: 
348 Carl Street, 1707 Divisadero, 2378 Sutter, 
123 Natoma. And the various places in which I 
worked before I had had a story published in a 
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‘national magazine: various branch offices of the 
Postal Telegraph Company — on Market Street in 
the Palace Hotel Building, on Powell Street at Mar- 
ket, on Taylor at Market in the Golden Gate 
Theatre Building, and at 405 Brannan, near Third. 

I was a clerk and teletype operator in the first 
three branch offices, but I was the manager of the 
office on Brannan. I have always been a little 
proud of that, for I was the youngest manager of a 
Postal Telegraph branch office in America, nineteen 
years old and without a high school diploma. 

I walked through the Crystal Palace Market and 
visited the stand at which I once hustled potatoes 
and tomatoes. It was called The Fior D’Italia. 

I went into the building at Market and Sixth 
where the offices of The Cypress Lawn Cemetery 
Company are located. I worked there, too. 

The vice-president said, “Do you intend to make 
Cypress Lawn your lifetime career?” 

I said, “Yes, sir.” 

I got the job. ` 

I quit a month later, but working there’ was a 
valuable experience. I remember the arrival of 
Christmas week and the vice-president’s bitter 
complaint that owing to the absence of an epidemic 
of influenza the ‘company’s volume of business for 
December over the previous year had fallen twenty- 
two per cent. 

I remarked, “But everybody will catch up even- 
tually, won’t they?” 

The vice-president lifted his glasses from the 
bridge of his nose to his forehead in order to have 
another look at me. 

“Pm a writer,” I said. “Unpublished.”  . 

He asked me to look at some slogans he had 
composed for the company: Inter here. A lot for 
your money. 

I said he had a flair. 

I walked along the Embarcadero to the Dodd 
Warehouse, across from Pier 17, for I worked there 
a month, too. The trouble with that job was the 
floating crap games of the longshoremen every 
lunch hour in empty box-cars or behind piles of 
lumber on the docks. My take-home pay every 
week was nothing, although I made a friend of the 
great Negro crap-shooter and game-manager who 
was called Doughbelly. The sunlight down there 
on the waterfront during those lunch-hour crap 
games was wonderful, and as I walked there yes- 
terday I could almost. see the huge old man calling 
the points of the game, and I had to remember that 
_ whenever he noticed I wasn’t betting he correctly 
surmised that I was fresh out of funds and slipped 
me a silver dollar or two so that I might get back 
into the action. 

Once, when I stayed away re the games for 
three days running in the hope of having a few dol- 
lars in my pocket for Saturday night, Doughbelly 
kept asking everybody, ‘ ‘Where’ s that ee 
boy?” 
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I was in the Dodd Warehouse eating sandwiches 

and reading Jack London, that’s where I was. 
- It was at 348 Carl Street twenty years ago on this 
day, October 13th, that I opened a package from 
Random House and saw a copy of my first book. 
That was a hell of a moment. I.was so excited I 
couldn’t roll a Bull Durham cigarette. After three 
tries I finally made it, and began to inhale and 
exhale a little madly, as I examined the prepos- 
terous and very nearly unbelievable object of art 
and merchandise. What a book, what a cover, 
what a title page, what words, what a photograph 
— now just watch the women swarm around. For 
a young writer does write in order to expect pretty ` 
women to swarm around. 

Alas, the swarmers aren’t often pretty. This is 
a mystery that continues to baffle me. Pretty 
women swarm around fat little men who own and 
operate small businesses. They swarm around chi- 
ropractors who are full of talk about some of their 
interesting cases and achievements, They swarm 


` around young men who wear black shirts and have 


five buttons on the sleeves of their sport coats, who 
have no visible means of support, who spend hours 
chatting amiably about last night’s preposterous 
trivia as if it were history. . 

Pretty women swarm around everybody but 
writers. 
| Plain, nidicati women somewhat swarm around 
writers.. 

But it wasn’t only to TE pretty women swarm 
around me that I hustled my first book into print. 
It wasn’t that alone by a long shot. 

I also meant: to revolutionize American writing. 
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Íy rue early thirties the word ‘revolutionize en- 
joyed popularity and was altogether respectable, 
but a special poll invented by a special statistician- 
would be the only means today by which to meas- 
ure my success In revolutionizing American writing. 

To pretend that my writing hasn’t had any effect 
at all on American writing, however, would be dis- 
honest. The trouble is that for the most part my 
writing influenced unpublished writers who re- 


mained unpublished, and to measure ‘that kind of 


an influence calls for a lot of imagination and daring. 
The good writers that my writing influenced were 
already published, some of: them long published, 
but the truth is that my writing did influence their 
writing, for I began to notice the improvement al- 
most immediately. And I didn’t notice it in short 
stories alone, I noticed it in novels and plays, and 
in movies, too. 

What did my writing. have that writing in = 
ought to have? 

Freedom. | 

I think that that sums up sha my: writing had. 
I think I demonstrated that if-you have a a 
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you have writing, and that the writer himself is of 
greater importance than his writing. i 

Thus, if you are a writer in the, first place you 
do not necessarily have to kill yourself every time 
you write a story, a play, or a novel. 

But why did I want to revolutionize American 
writing? 

I had to. It was unavoidable. 

And why, as a writer, was I unwilling to act sol- 
emn? Didn’t I know that unless I acted solemn 
the big critics would be afraid to write about my 
writing? I knew. I refused to act solemn because 
I didn’t feel solemn. I didn’t feel I ought to feel 
` solemn or even dignified, because I knew acting 
dignified was only a shadow removed from being 
just plain pompous. Some writers are naturally 
solemn and dignified, although that does not mean 
that they are also naturally great, or even effective. 
I’m not such a writer. 

There simply isn’t any mysterious connection 
between solemnity and great or good writing. 
Some great writers had great solemnity, but most 
of them had almost none. They had something else.. 

What is this other thing? 

I think it is an obsession to get to the probable 
truth about man, nature, and art, straight through 
everything to the very core of one’s own being. 

What is this probable truth? 

It changes from day to day, certainly from year 
to year. You can measure the change from decade 
. to decade, and the reason you can measure it is 
that there have been writers (and others) who 
have been obsessed about it. 

To become free is the compulsion of our time — 
free of everything that- is useless-and false, however 
deeply established in man’s fable. But this hope 
of freedom, this need of it, does not for a moment 

mean that man is to go berserk. Quite the con- 
trary, since freedom, real freedom, true freedom, 


carries the life and fable of man nearer and. nearer ' 


to order, beauty, grace, and meaning —all of 
which must always remain correctable in details 
— revised, improved, refined, enlarged, extended. 

But I will not talk big. It is not my nature to do 
so, and when it happens, it happens by itself, and 
I know it is time to get back where I belong. Only 
this, though: intelligence is arriving into the fable 
of the life of man. It is not necessarily welcome, 
certainly not in most. quarters. In order to be a 
little less unwelcome it must be joined by humor, 
out of which the temporary best has always come. 
You simply cannot call the human race a dirty 
name unless you smile when you do so. The call- 
ing of the name may be necessary and the name 
itself may be temporarily accurate, but not to smile 
at the time is a tactical blunder which nullifies the 
entire usefulness of the probable accuracy of the 
name, for without humor there is no hope, and 
man could no more live without hope than he 
could without the earth underfoot.: 


Life rules the world, impersonal and free life: 
the anonymous living tell their story every day, 
with the help of professional or amateur writers, 
such as myself.’ But the greatest story-teller of all 
is time, change, or death. But death is not our 
doom and not our enemy. Next to birth it is our 
best gift, and next to truth it is our best friend. 

I am back in San Francisco on the occasion of 
the twentieth anniversary of the publication of my 
first. book —- the beginning of my life as a writer, 
as a conscious force upon the life of my time, as 
a voting representative of my anonymous self and 
of any and ‘all others whose aspirations parallel my 
own — to live creatively, to live honorably, to hurt 
no one insofar as possible, to enjoy mortality, to 
fear neither death nor immortality, to cherish fools 
and failures even more than wise men and saints 
since there are niore of them, to believe, to hope, 


. to work, and to do these things with humor. 


What advice have I for the potential writer? 

I have none, for anybody is a potential writer, 
and the writer who zs a writer needs no advice and. 
seeks none. 

What about courses in colleges and universities 
In writing? 

Useless, they « are entirely useless. 

The writer is a spiritual anarchist, as in, the 
depth of his soul every man is. He is discontented 
with everything and everybody. The writer is 
everybody’s best friend and only true enemy — 
the good and great enemy. He neither walks with 
the multitude nor cheers with them. The writer 
who is a writer is a rebel who never stops. He does 
not conform for the simple reason that there is 
nothing worth conforming to yet. When. there is 
something half worth conforming to he will not 
conform to that, either, or half poner to it. He 
won’t even rest or sleep as other people rest and 
sleep. When he’s dead he’ll probably be dead as 
others are dead, but while he is alive he is alive 
as no one else is, not even another. writer. The 
writer who is a writer is also always a fool. He is 
the easiest man in the world to belittle, ridicule, 
dismiss, and scorn; and that is precisely as it should 
be. He is also mad, measurably so, but saner than all 
others, with the best sanity, the only sanity worth 
bothering about — the living, creative, vulnerable, 
valorous, unintimidated, and arrogant sanity. _ 

I am a writer who is a writer, as I have been for 
twenty years, and expect to be for twenty more. 

I am here to stay, and so is everybody else. No 
preposterously powerful bomb or other explosive is 
ever going to be employed by anybody on anybody. 
Knowing this, believing this, the writer who is a 
writer makes plans to watch his health casually, and 
to write his writing with more and more purposeful 
intelligence, humor, and love. 

.I am proud of my twenty years, undecorated as 
they may be. I am proud to be a writer, the writer 
Tam, and I don’t care what anybody else is proud.of. 
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Roy CowDEN, who began teaching 


at his alma mater, the University of 


easy in 1909, was for almost twenty years Director of the Avec Hopwood Awards, a series of cash prizes 


which are conferred each spring in Ann Arbor on undergraduate and graduate students who have demonstrated 


their ability in peetry or fiction. His skill as a constructive critic and his lifelong interest in the “creative 


process” have made Professor Cowden. a respected and beloved teacher; and under his encouragement more than 


sixty volumes in prose and verse have now been published. 


TEACHING CREATIVE WRITING 
| by ROY COWDEN 


I have often been asked, “When you teach 
creative writing, what do you teach?” Books 
dealing with technique have their function, no 
doubt, in a course in creative writing, although 
many of them are filled with matters much too 
general for the needs of any one writer. The best 


T THE course of more than forty years of teaching 
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books to study are the books of prose, prose fiction, “ 


and poetry written by the great ones, but even they 
will not make a writer. The only way to learn to 
write is to write and write and write and write. 
Practice is as essential to the great writer as it is to 
the great violinist. Lack of practice results in the 
same clogging of the spirit in the one case as in the 
other. The creative writer must write, and he-will 
find the task easier if he makes a habit of it and it 
becomes a regular and natural element of his living. 

I must now make clear the difference between 
what looks like writing and what is writing. The 


story is told of a teacher who once collected the - 


compositions from a roomful of students. Walking 
to his desk with the papers in his hand, he turned 
and said, “All of you who care enough for what 
you have written to wish to have your papers re- 
turned to you, please raise your hands.” He waited 
and waited; and when he saw that no hands were 
going to be raised, he tossed the papers into the 
wastebasket saying, “ Why should I read them?” 
Why indeed? Where there is no caring, there is no 
real writing. If the caring is not there, both the 
student and the teacher are wasting their time. 
Even if it is there, it may not result in real writing; 
but when it does, it will eventually lead the writer 
to a full recognition of his talent. 

A few years ago, a young man sent me several 
pieces of short fiction. He wished to enter my writ- 
ing course and he knew I required a look at what 
he could do before letting him in. A day or two be- 
fore the first meeting of the class he came to my 
office to know my verdict. I had read his manu- 


aside and turn to other interests. 


scripts and found them far from promising. As we 
examined them together, I sensed an unusual degree 
of tension on his part, and I finally turned to him 
and said, “How much interested are you in becom- . 
ing a writer?” Without raising his voice he looked 
me in the eye and replied, “yp Il starve for it.” 
In the class he wrote a novel that has been pub- 
lished, and he is now working on another. 

As I have already suggested, the caring may be so 
little that no writing comes from it and the indi- 
vidual lives in a. vague unhappiness, often getting 
a vicarious satisfaction from associating with those 
who do write. Or if may be strong enough to rouse 
him to try and he may continue his effort until he’ 
becomes aware that he does have a talent for writ- 
ing, but in the end he finds it easy to lay the writing 
The most. tal- 
ented first-year student I ever had took up interior 
decoration upon graduating. Or the caring may be 
stronger and the writer may find a publisher for 


_ what he has done and be satisfied with the precarious - 


success of his first published work. He may go as 
far as this without finding out the extent of his 
capacity. Only the greatest caring can bring the 
full revelation of a.talent. 

When the caring is there, one of the concerns of 
the writer is with the means he is using to attain 
his ends. He may be troubled about words. He 
sometimes has the idea. that the larger his vocabu- 
lary the better his chance to communicate his mean- 
ing. He needs to know that communication de- 
pends not so much upon the number of words in his 
vocabulary as on where he places those he does 
happen to have. 

Or the writer may be concerned about the way 
his sentences are carrying his meaning. He may 
have noticed that they are sometimes short while 
his meaning is long. He can be made to see that the 
repetition of short sentences — cartridge sentences, 
a writer once called them — may put his thought 
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and feeling in a strait jacket. He should note the 


effect of long sentences as used in John Donne’s | 


sermons or in Thomas Wolfe’s fiction. 

Or he may have become suspicious of figurative 
expression and feel that his pages are so drenched 
with the indirect language of metaphor and the 
half-truths that metaphor conveys that they have 
lost much of their vitality. The appeal of plain 
statement to the reader’s imagination as Edwin 
Arlington Robinson uses it could be pointed out to 
him. ‘I have always thought it especially alive in his 
Tristram. 


‘Or, finally, he may be concerned with the general - 


problem of technique, as though technique would 
solve all his difficulties. It doesn’t occur to him that 


he may, at a giver time, be too conscious of it. 


Sometimes a student has read so much about the 
technique of writing that, when he comes to write, 
all that his mind knows about it stands between his 
_ spirit and his pen, and his writing is as tortured and 
wrinkled and dead as an Egyptian mummy. 
Matters. such.as I have been indicating can be 
taught and should be taught, but they do not form 


the central problem in. a creative writing course. 


I-am now back to the original’ question: “When 
you teach creative writing, what do you teach?” 
My answer is that I help the studént to see in a 
given attempt what it is he wishes to write about 
and. help him to discover and reveal to his reader 
the writer lying concealed iri himself, In practice 
these two procedures overlap, but I can make my- 
self clearer if I consider them separately. To the 
first then. ` 

Often the instructor is aware that the young 
writer is timid. He dreads to know the extent of his 
own bare capacity. It may not be enough and he 
doés so want to succeed. In the end he may evade 
the issue and come to hate himself for his weakness. 
Every young writer is an individualist and the 
more rugged the better. He does not know himself 


- very well, but he must have the faith, the courage, - 


and the daring to discover himself. 

On such a journey his chances of success are best 
if he does indeed hitch his wagon to a star. No 
attainment will do except the very highest. Great 
writers are few in the world, but no writer will do 
as well as he can unless he aims to be among the 


great ones. The lift of his desire will have an in- 


fluence upon his attainment. 

Once the young writer has something of this high 
‘desire and faith enough to use his capacity, he be- 
gins to write, only to find his thoughts and feelings 
in such a confused if not amorphous state that he is 
unable to see clearly his own angle of interest. Often 
that angle is concealed from him under the atti- 
tudes of writers whom he admires and whom he 
will end up by imitating if he does not find him- 
self. In some strange way he has become aware of 
a meaning and from his subconscious has arisen 
the desire to communicate it. That desire. is his 
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own, and if he will continue to cling to it, it will 
in time help him to clarify his own sense of the 
meaning. I am inclined to the belief that latent in 
the source of his desire lies all that he wishes to 
communicate. He may never make use of all of it, 
but it is all there, rounded and waiting like a fertile 
egg. 

Seeking help, the student may try to tell the 
instructor what it is that he is going to write about, 
and by so doing he may clarify his meaning and his 
feeling for it. Much more often his attempts to 
write it down will help. Many times he will be as- 
tonished at the obviousness of his failures and he 
may fail and fail before he can decide what he 
means and how he feels about that meaning. I am 
indicating here a kind of activity on the part of the 
writer to discover what it is that he has such an 
urge to communicate. Although the final steps in 
this procedure may accompany actual writing, the 
student should not confuse the two. 

Before the teacher can be of much use to the 
young writer groping to find himself, he must 


realize that no two students are going the same way. 
Each has his own path to follow, a path peculiar to 


his own nature, and he must somehow become aware 
of it. The most vital teaching is likely to come 


‘when the instructor who has already been over the 
_ manuscript, and the student who has written it, sit 


down together with the manuscript before them 


and begin to look at it page by page, sentence by - 


sentence, sometimes word by word. In such a con- 
ference the desires of the student should be consid- 
ered above any wishes of the instructor. The in- 
structor may, now and then, see more clearly than 
the student the way the student wishes to go. 
Whatever the instructor says or does is of little 
value unless it helps the student become. more 
aware of himself with a clearer conception of his 
meaning in his capacity as a writer. I keep thinking 
of Flaubert and Madame Bovary. He saw so clearly 
what he wished to do. His difficulty lay in com- 
municating what he saw. When the student can 
feel his own meaning so sharply that he knows 
when he is thinking about it, he is ready to ny to 
communicate it. 


2 
I FIND that it takes the young writer a long time 
to become aware of what language really is as a 
medium of communication. He thinks he should 
be able to put down his meaning at once and be 
done with it, and he puts it down and releases his 
feeling for it in language that is meaningless to 
anyone else. He has to learn that he can load al- 


most any form of. words with his meaning and 


be expressing himself but communicating nothing. 
He has to learn that language has grown naturally 
out of the human need to communicate, that it be- 
longs to all those who use it and its communicative 
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A Genuine Bargain Offer to introduce 
you to.the Atlantic Monthly Book Club 


LOOK at the books pictured above 
and you will know instantly why 
the Atlantic Monthly Book Club 
has attracted so many readers of 
taste and intelligence. 


Now this Club makes you an 
extraordinary offer-—~choose any 
THREE of these excellent books 
for yourself, and receive them at 
once for ONLY $2.95 with mem- 
bership! The books you can get 
through this unusual. offer are 
worth up to $20.00 in publishers’ 
retail editions. 


Is this the book club 
you have been waiting for? 


Many people with a cultivated 
taste in reading have hesitated to 
join book clubs which choose 
their selections for the “mass mar- 
ket.” It was to serve these dis- 
criminating people that this new 
club—sponsored by the Atlantic 
Monthly Magazine——was organ- 
ized, It chooses its selections solely 
for readers of genuine taste and 
intelligence. 


Through the Atlantic Monthly 
Book Club you can now get out- 
standing new books at special 
Member’s Prices. You save as 
much as 40% or more, including 
the value of your bonus books. 


You take only those books you 
want; as few as four a year if you 
wish. You may receive and ex- 
amine them before you pay for 
them. And each book is described 
to you well IN ADVANCE by the 
Club’s distinguished Board of 
Editors—Edward Weeks, Charles 
Morton and Charles Rolo. 


Valuable Bonus Books, Too! 


With every fourth selection you 
purchase, you receive a handsome 
and valuable Bonus Gift Book 
from your Club. Thus you save 
money in fwo ways, while you 
are building a really worthwhile 
library. (Last year members saved 
an average of about $2.35 on each 
selection, including the value of 


. their bonus books! ) 


Right now is an excellent time 
to become a trial member of the 
Atlantic Monthly Book Club, with 
the privilege of resigning any 
time after you accept four selec- 
tions. If you act now, you may 
pick any three books from this 

age. They are yours for only 
$2.95 (plus few cents for ship- 
ping) as a special demonstration 
to new members! 

Mail coupon now to ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY Book CLUB, Dept.5-A, 
251 Fourth Ave. New York 10. 


(VALUES UP TO $2029) 
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Send me at once the THREE 
titles I have checked below, 
two as my enrollment gifts and 
one as my first selection, and 
bill me only $2.95, plus a few 
cents for shipping. Forthcom~ 
ing selections will be deseribed 
to me IN ADVANCE, and I 
may decline any book simply by 
returning a printed form. You 
will send me a valuable FREE 
BONUS BOOK each time I 
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z LELIA: The Life of George 

Sand by André Maurois, 
Full length portrait of the ex- 
traordinary being that was 
George Sand~unconventional 
queen of 19th century French 
letters, Illus. List price: $5.00, 


C] WHO LIVED HERE: Historic 

New England Houses and 
Their Occupants by M. A. De- 
Wolfe Howe. Handsome, large« 
format treasury of famous old 
homes, with photographs by 
Chamberlain, List price: $6.00, 


[_] DIALOGUES OF ALFRED 
NORTH WHITEHEAD record~ 
ed by Lucien Price. This book 
has had tremendous impact 
on thinking people. A gentle, 
erudite philosopher gives you 
new Insight into philosophy, 
religion, sclence, literature 
and life, List price: $5.66. 


[ } BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS. Edited by 
Christopher Morley. The twelfth 
and latest edition of the world’s 
most treasured reading and 
reference work. 1,252 pages, 
nearly 124,000 entries of the 
great thoughts and witty words 
of mankind, from Plato to 
Churchill, List price: $3.08. 
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251 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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purchase four additional selec- 
tions or alternates. My only 
obligation its to accept four 
selections or alternates in the 
first year I am a member, and 
I may resign at any time after 
accepting four such books. 


Guarantee: !f not completely 
satisfied, 1 may return my first 
shipment within 7 days, and 
membership will be cancelled. 


[_] MADAME DE POMPADOUR 
by Nancy Mitford. An in- 
timate picture of HMfe, love 
and politics at the court of 
Louis XV¥—and of the brilliant 
and bewitching woman who 
became Louis’ mistress. Illus- 
trated. List price: $4.75, 


[_] TREADMILL TO OBLIVION 

by Fred Allen. The inside 
story of this master satirist’s 
17 years in radlo—of zany ad- 
men, touchy V. P.'s, stuffed- 
shirt sponsors, and authors 
Hke Herman Wouk, who cut 
his eye teeth writing for Al- 
len’s. Alley. List price: $4.00. 


C] MELBOURNE by Lord David 
— Cecil. Born to the peerage, 
but unsure of his paternity— 
adored by women, yet cuckold- 
ed by his wife-Lord Melbourne 
rose above personal crisis to 
become a history-making Prime 
Minister and confidant to 2 
queen. List price: $5.06. 


O PARIS CUISINE by James 
Beard and Alez Watt. Two 
hundred unique recipes to make 
your reputation as a party 
chef! Delicious specialités from 
fashionable Maxim's to back- 
street bDistros~designed for easy 
preparation in American kitch- 
ens. Illus. List price: $5.00. 
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capacities have developed to meet the general 
need, that it is most alive when it comes off the 
tongue supported as it always is by: the look and 
action of the speaker, that the tongue use of it is 
universal but the written use of it is relatively rare. 
He must come to see that the tongue use is filled 
with clichés which are the common counters best 
. serving the general need. Words and phrases that 
come off his tongue made alive by the living presence 
of himself become on paper. dead transcriptions. 
Somehow he must overcome the capacity of words 
to remain dead symbols of meaning as they are in 
the dictionary. He must breathe life into them as 
he sets them on paper. 


‘It is difficult for a young writer to see that he is | 


in conflict with his medium. The language has 
never before been asked to do what he is asking of it 
and it becomes at once his enemy. It will have 
nothing to do with-his- meanitig, and-it will-defy- 
him at every turn. The conflict here between 
the writer and the language is unlike the struggle 
the writer has already been through to find out 
what he wished to communicate. The difference 


lies in this: that he now sees clearly what his essen- 


tial meaning is and is aware of his feeling for it. 
He is facing a conflict similar to the one Flaubert 
engaged in so stubbornly in writing his great novel. 

How may a teacher be useful in such a struggle? 
He can at first, point out that only when a writer 
has something down on paper is he in a position to 
judge his control of the language. ‘The student puts 
his thought: on paper and hands his manuscript to 
his instructor; At their conference the,teacher asks 
him if he has any questions to raise about his work. 
If-the student 1s one who has only recently begun 
to take his writing seriously, he usually has so little 


objectivity toward what he has done that he has no - 


questions and is content with the result of his ef- 
fort. He is, however, eager to have his instructor 
share with him his feeling of accomplishment. The 


" téacher reads oe of the’ sentences in’ the manu- 


script before him and gives the meaning he takes 
from it. The student is shocked. He had not seen 
that meaning in what he had written. The teacher 
points out that the meaning he has taken is the ob- 
vious one any reader would take rather than the 
one the student intended. ‘The conference contin- 
ues, the instructor touching upon words, phrases, 
and sentences that fail to carry the writer’s.-mean- 
ing. I have known a student at the end of a con- 
ference to pick up his manuscript and say, “I shall 


try again. Why is it that most of what I have writ- ` 


ten is not what: I want?” Once more the language 
has successfully defied a writer. 


When the student has finally written something 
having in it an expression here and. there that has ' 


come from the right place in himself, he may still 
be unaware of the fact and have to be told. He 
then shares with his instructor the excitement and 
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the pleasure in feeling the strange new touch ‘of his 
own way. Once he begins to recognize himself on 
paper, he is on his way to a-development of a style 
of his own which is not as Buffon‘once said the man 
himself, but only the man who-writes. 

At this point the instructor may again be helpful. l 
He must not permit the student to think’ his first 
victory over the language is a final attainment. 
Over and over again as the young writer continues 
his effort, he loses the intimate contact with his 
meaning so necessary for his success, and what he 
writes is not his own. The instructor, since he is in 
the more objective position, is likely to see these 
failures before the writer does. Many times he 
finds himself saying, “That way is not yours. I 
could have written what you have here as easily as 
you have. It is everybody’s jangiage, How would 
you put it?” 

The struggle must continue, and the writer will 
emerge victorious only through a series of evolutions 
of communication each of which has in it elements 
of failure until his own intimate feeling for his 
meaning takes full control and he does at last bend 
the language to his peculiar need. 

Once he has won his first real victory with the 
language, if he is wise he will never let himself do 
less, but he will find that each time he tries to put 
his own meaning down in writing, the language 
stands cold and aloof, challenging him to beat it 
again. One of the best examples of this struggle 
that I have ever happened upon is in the following 
excerpt from a letter of Cardinal Newman to Mrs. 


‘John Morley in 1838. In this letter he is considering 


his difficulties in doing his manuscript on Justifica- 
tion. He says: “I write, I write again, I write a 
third time in the course of six months. Then I take 
the third: I literally fill the paper with corrections, 
so that another person could not read it. I then 
write it out fair for the printer. I put it by: I take 
it up. I begin to correct again: it will not do. Al- 
terations multiply, pages are re-written, little. lines 
sneak in and crawl about. The whole page is dis- 
figured: I write again. I cannot count how many 
times this process is repeated.” It will be remem- 
bered that Newman is the man whom Walter Pater 
once called the perfect essayist. 

To help the student to discover himself and his 
own thought, to help him put down on paper and 
recognize his own private visiori of a meaning, is to 


me sufficient justification for the teacher of creative 


writing. I have sat beside a student with his manu- 
script of a lyric before us and watched him discover 
that only in a phrase or two has he managed: to 


force the language to catch the magic of himself. 


And I have seen him take the manuscript away 


. -and bring it back again and again -until his way 
has dominated the language and he has possessed 


his own poem. For the teacher, here lies the ulti- 


mate delight. 


Relive your own 


delight and M E M O R i E S 


golden hours... 
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...as you look down the years BY 
with the greatest lady of our 


stage. Here is the story only 
Ethel Barrymore could tell — x , C 
the story of the fabulous per- oo 


sonalities of the English and 

American theatre with whom B 

she has acted, the story of her arrymore 
remarkable family, and the 


story of the extraordinary 32 pages of photos. $4.00 
woman she herself is. 





She went looking for the 
secrets of a primitive tribe — 


and found herself | | Wall St ree t: 
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By ELENORE SMITH BOWEN The market goes up, the market goes: down. 

Be. Ss gis ; Either way, this blue-chip book pays dividends 

a The p ea o soa es pnb- . in lively, informative reading about the ways 

ished o hae at it s like to be Bo O S and people of the “damnedest place on earth. 

among a primitive people. Exciting, sensitive  , 

——a new adventure for people who like their ° €eThe first comprehensive AND entertaining 

adventures between book covers.” book I have ever read on the subject.” STEWART 

) _-—MARGARET MEAD. $3.50 HOLBROOK, author of The Age of Moguls. $3.75 
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Somewhere life Ea | . o: 

: J In these delectable revelations —- every word of y D 
must be quieter which could be true— a. thoroughly beguiling E { 


American family whirls happily around the lady 


: than in of the house ... to her infinite confusion and ` | 

d l your delight. e. , 

r @ “Delectably perceptive, sharp in its observations and AI 
= ‘hilariously witty.” —JOHN MASON BROWN wl! 


“If there is a page in-The Dinner Party that does not. 


$ 
produce an inner grin or an out-loud chuckle, I have 
mner not found it.” —EMILY KIMBROUGH 


“Her. book is a delight.”—CLEVELAND AMORY 
P t By GRETCHEN FINLETTER ` 
ar y Author of FROM THE TOP OF THE STAIRS. $3.00 
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THE 
Pervpa tetic 
Reviewer 


BY 


EDWARD 
WEEKS 





(ornon in May was a time for languor and self- 
indulgence, especially if you were a senior living 
in the Harvard Yard. The Finals were only three 
. weeks away but by this time examinations had lost 
their terror for most of us; we would do what had 
to be done but meantime we would savor the ameni- 
ties for the last time in this place which had sud- 
denly’ become dear. We climbed up to Copey’s 
rooms and, close-hunkered on the floor, heard his 

mellifluous reading of his old favorites, the Book of 


~~ Ruth, Leacock’ s “My Financial Career,” and that 


spring poem, “The County Mayo” by James Ste- 
phens. We attended the last meeting of the Advocate 
Boárd, and afterwards Bill and I, retiring editors, 
feeling a little high, wandered over to the steps of 
Sever where we settled down to talk and where 
Bill wanting space stretched himself out full-length, 
his head cupped in his hands as he solemnly ad- 
dressed the moon. (there were no Radcliffe damsels 
underfoot those days; no one thought of them). 
We went for walks along the river and there, in the 
spirit of spring, I saw a sculler, suddenly fascinated 
by what the wind was doing to a pretty girl, take his 
eyes off the water, catch the air with both blades, 
and row himself right over the prow into the 
Charles. On Sunday we went for the last time to sup 
with those famous spinsters whom I shall designate 
as the Perkins sisters of Cambridge. It was the 
older Miss Perkins who, when the first Latin Amer- 
ican students enrolled at Harvard, asked “Cousin ” 
Lawrence (Lowell) if he still thought it was safe for 
maidens to venture forth on Cambridge streets 
after nightfall; it was also she who was once heard 
to say to her younger sister, “My dear, the trouble 
with matrimony is that it breaks down the natural 
barrier between the sexes.” 

In the Yard the elms unfurled their tender green; 
the windows were all open and in the evening you 


would sit smoking in your window seat three flights - 
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Progressives. 


_ up in Hollis, hearing the medley of talk, the piano 


player in Holworthy, and the distant singing — 
was it from the Music building? — until an idiot 
coming in from the Square shouted, “Hey, Rine- 
hart, stick your head out.” This of course was 


= addressed to no one in particular — legend had it 


that a lonely soul named Rinehart used to stand 
under his own window and call to himself for crea- 
ture comfort; the ery would be taken up by half 
a dozen voices and then subside. The night air was 
soft; we heard time passing as the bells tolled the 
quarter hours, but we felt no spur for book or love 
letter. This was our last chance to be indolent. 


Grief and loyalty 


May Sarton’s new novel, Faithful Are the 
Wounds (Rinehart, $3.00), is by all odds her best. 
It is a clearly lit, impassioned story of the American 
Liberal and of what he has been living through re- 
cently. Edward Cavan, a Harvard professor, is 
the pivot of the book about whom revolve the 
controversy, the anger, and the remorse. He has 
achieved a national reputation by what he has 
written on American literature and by the bril- 
liance of his seminars. Edward’s dilemma, which 


in the end destroys him, is like that of so many of 


his intimates. An ardent Socialist who took his cue 
from the Fabians, and in particular from Beatrice 
and Sidney Webb, he has lived to see his dream be- 
come a spotted reality. He has seen Communism. 
snuff out the Socialists in Czechoslovakia, and ` 
Wallace, whom he fiercely supported, misled by the 
He has seen opinion, even among 
those he loved, swing back toward the center of a 
new Conservatism, and all this has made him infuri- 
ated and unyielding. He feels walled in, and when 
he can no longer get through to those he used to 
trust, he kills himself. 

The novel, then, is the cause and effect of Ed- 
ward’s suicide, and the elucidation of the tragedy 
is relayed to us by Edward’s sister Isabel, whom he 
had long ago shut out of his.bachelordom. Isabel, 
the elegant, well-cared for wife of a San Francisco 
surgeon, had been incapable of following her brother 
in his quest for the Liberal ideal, and it is only when 
the disaster has called her to Cambridge that she 
begins to relate*the boy she had worshiped as an 
older brother to the famous scholar now so cruelly 
in the headlines. The truth about the mature Ed- 
ward is conveyed to Isabel by his Cambridge friends, 
and it is she who again and again supplies the miss- | 
ing links going back to his family. 


~The definitive book on our 
most controversial decade 


The TWENTIES 


American Writing in the Postwar Decade 





l This fascinating major survey is not merely literary 
history—it is a bold and perceptive picture of a re- 


Every once a generation or so a superb storyteller 
comes along whose books not only capture the 
hearts and imaginations of contemporary readers 
but also become a treasured part of our literary 
heritage. James Fenimore Cooper was such a 


writer; so ‘were Robert Louis Stevenson and - 


Joseph Conrad. More and more frequently, you 
are likely to hear John Masters mentioned in this 
way, for his books.are best-sellers in many coun- 


tries and many languages, and his readers are — 


numbered in the millions. 

Critics as well as readers were quick to recog- 
nize this extraordinary talent. Of. John Masters’ 
first novel, Nightrunners of Bengal, Harrison 


Smith wrote: It is “the most exciting historical. 


novel of the year.’ ’ When The Deceivers was pub- 
lished, Sterling North employed the phrase, “the 
best teller’ of Indian tales since Kipling.” The 
Lotus and the Wind received this praise from the 
New Yorker: “Mr. Masters tells a story of love, 
fighting, and espionage ‘in nineteenth-century 
India with as much authority as if he had been 
on hand himself.” When Bhowani Junction ap- 
peared last year the New York Times commented: 
“Its magic of atmosphere, subtlety of character, 
vigor of narrative, and overtones of meaning 
make Bhowani Junction one of the major novels 


markable cultural era which corrects popular distor- 
tions and explores the mainsprings of. its creative 


> genius. “Not until now has there been anything so 
., generally comprehensive or so admirably synthesized 


as Hoffman’s acute presentation of one of the great 
and formative periods of American writing. ...A 
stimulating chapter in the spirit of our century.” 

-NORMAN HOLMES PEARSON, Yale University $6.00 


by FREDERICK J. HOFFMAN 


“Belongs to the art of the really 
superb journalist.” — Harper’s 


Rebeca bests, | 


A TRAIN 





OF POWDER 


With her uncanny ability to prabe the human 
truth of crime, she recreates the courtroom dra- 
mas of some famous modern trials ranging from 
brutal murder and espionage to the grim spec- 
tacle of Nuremberg. “With all her literary at- 
tainments, Miss West is also an exceedingly good 
lawyer. It is her unique magic to combine im- . 
pressionism and precision.” 


—TELFORD TAYLOR. Saturday Review $3.75, 
of 1954.” n d 


Coromandel! is John Masters’ new novel. Its 


hero, Jason Savage, was a boy in Wiltshire when | 
he first saw that name on a bloodstained map of 





A stimulating, fair-minded 
and outspoken inquiry 


GOVERNMENT BY 
: INVESTIGATION 


An explosive issue of our time, the rights snd wrongs 
of Congressional investigations are fully explored in 
this -provòcative and -thoughtful book: With his 
knowledge of constitutional law and his' experience 
as a journalist on Capitol Hill, Alan Barth tackles 
this vexing problem head-on, shows where.Congress 
has invaded the fields of the. Executive, the Judiciary, 
and private civil rights, and eee practical and 
oo remedies, . i R 


by ALAN BARTH 
author of The Loyalty of Free Men 


India he bought from Old Voy, the poacher, in 
1627. The map and the aching visions it caused 
drove Jason from his father’s farm. to the roister- 
ing streets of London, by ship to India and Coro-. 
mandel, through the jungles and across the scald- 
- ing wastelands, to the icy heights of the mountain 
he hoped was Meru. In an age of few celebrated 
tellers of tales, the success of John ‘Masters ‘is 
something to be grateful for, and his new book is 

a deeply exciting and ‘rewarding experience. `. 
A selection of the Literary Guild $3.95 
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Isabel’s portrait is as finely drawn as Edward’s; 
despite her poise and apparent complacency she is 
capable of deep feelings, and these are aroused in 
her encounters with Miss Grace Kimlock, the 
egocentric zealot; with Orlando Fosca, so swiftly 
intuitive, the Socialist of the old school, a refugee 
from Mussolini; with Damon Phillips, the physicist, 
and with Julia, his wife, who was half in love with 
Edward; with Dr. Willoughby, the rector of the 
little church where the service is conducted — they 
share with her a sense of communion and affection, 
rare to find on the printed page. The story takes its 
pulse from these people with their fighting princi- 
ples and their candor; and while at times Isabel 
finds them childishly passionate, she also realizes 
how deeply they are conimitted to her brother. 
. The only one I cannot quite believe in is Ivan Gold- 
berg, the head of Edward’s department; the rela- 
tion between these two antagonists is not nearly as 
plausible as Edward’s effect on his seminar and 
especially upon his star pupil, George Hastings. 
Edward, the angry idealist, the scorner of compro- 
mise, who had fought so long against the extreme 
Right that he could not tolerate the enmity of the 
Left, is a figure who will walk in our imagination 
long after the book has been put down. 

Since the story parallels a tragedy which took 
place in Cambridge in 1950, there are few in the 
‘Harvard circle who can read it objectively. The 


novel, I think, will be better appreciated by those- 


who do not approach it as a book based on fact. 


Cavalry of the sea 


Destroyers. are the cavalry of fhe: sea, fast, fierce 
scouts who rode herd on our convoys and flattops 
and drove the U-boat to bay. Adventurous, spir- 
ited, and with a crew small enough to be pas- 
sionately devoted, it is no coincidence that the 
- destroyer — or the destroyer-escort — has been the 
protagonist in three of the best seafaring novels 
to emerge from the war, Delilah, The Caine Mutiny, 
and The Cruel Sea. To this famous trio I now add 
C. S. Forester’s new book, The Good Shepherd 
(Little, Brown, $3.95). 

In his memoirs published at the end of the First 
World: War, Admiral Jellicoe, the hero of Jutland, 
paid tribute to the heroism of the U-boat command- 
ers, but he also pointed out their gravest error: if 
the U-boat packs, he said, had been sent to do their 
hunting much nearer the American coast, they 
would have taken a greater toll. Hitler’s admirals 
took the hint and that is why Mr. Forester’s hero, 
George Krause, U.S.N., captain of the destroyer 
Keeling, 1500 tons displacement, begins to run the 
gantlet while he is still six days away from his 
English destination. 

Commander Krause, known to the crew. as 
“Kraut,” is an Annapolis graduate, forty-two years 
old, who has been given a convoy command after 


having been twice passed over.. He was twenty 


years in the Navy, bat this ifs was the first time 
that he was to see a shot fired in anger. He had 
thirty-seven cargo. vessels and tankers to shepherd, 
and three other smaller ships besides his own with 
which to protect them: the Polish destroyer Viktor 
and two smaller escorts, one English, one Canadian. 
This is the team with which he went into action 
forty-eight hours before there was any possibility 
of air cover or reinforcement from Britain, and The 
Good Shepherd is the story of what he did, of how 
he figured, and of what he experienced during the 
long hours on the bridge which he never left except 
for quick trips to the head. It is a story of enormous 


` vigilance, of great courage in handling men and 


ships, and of the compassion which again and again 
rouses his mind through the fog of fatigue. 

Mr. Forester, who began as an English reporter in 
Spain, has risen to be an expert narrator of warfare 
at sea whether in our time or Napoleon’s. This book 
is made memorable by a hundred vivid touches: the 
narrowing deadly circles cut by the destroyers as 
with depth bombs they would try to force the sub 
to the surface; the Commander’s swift calculation 
of compass, radar, and sound; what hot Java will 
do to relieve a sagging physique; the Bible texts that 
keep bobbing up in the Commander’s mind, relic 
of his boyhood in a parsonage; old Tubby’s sign- 
off as his ship goes down; the self-questioning that 
holds up Krause’s call for help and his flooding relief 
when at last the big PBY swings into view. One 
emerges from that forty-eight-hour ordeal on the 
bridge with a profound respect and a touching 
affection for Mr. Forester and his modest, lonely 
hero. 


Miss Welty’s world 

In her latest collection of short “stories, The 
Bride of the Innisfallen (Doubleday, $3.50), 
Eudora Welty has moved away from her preoccu- 
pation with Southern life. Three stories out of the 
seven are decidedly far afield, and although Miss 
Welty establishes her own peculiar world in any 
setting, the effect is still pleasantly varied. It is 
interesting to notice that while the Southern stories 
are all further revelations of the pattern underlying 
a fixed, immovable world, the non-Southern stories 
all involve, one way or another, the unexpected 
enlightenments of travel. 

In “The Bride of the Innisfallen” a young woman 
bolting from too much domesticity enjoys loneliness 
in the Irish boat train, which is full of people who 
become positively miraculous by the mere fact of 
being strangers. “Going to Naples” is about the 
passengers on the Pomona, most of them Italians 
bound for home, and the fat, rackety, bewildered 
girl who is both an appealing clown and the essence 
of all travelers. 

The Southern stories disentangle the layers of 
meaning and emotion behind such ordinary episodes 
as a family visit on the wrong day, an impulsive 





y; These times can be fairly - called 
parlous when one considers the life expectancy 
of a new book. Let the jacket suggest its quality 
‘of classic-endurance and blurb assure us that it 
| is definitive, the trade still maintains a nervous 


check on its thready pulse until some incalcul. - 


able period of infancy is passed and the book 
achieves the glory and wealth of being a solid 
back-list item. 


Some books however are 
born with unmistakable portents of 
longevity; two of these are being pub- 
lished this month — Man Meets Dog | 
by Konrad Z. Lorenz ($3.00) and 7 
The Great Crash by John Kenneth Galbraith 
($3.00). Both are by the kind of men revered 
in the book trade, for they are not only at the 


top of their respective professions but write . . 


about them, which is rarer, and they do this 
without ‘a flicker of the specialist’s condescension 
to ‘the lay reader. Their reward, this side of 
heaven, is. that their publisher regularly and 
smugly reminds himself to worry about keeping 


their books in stock. 


John Kenneth Galbraith, economist, 
educator, writer and recent consultant 





astonishingly painless — thinking with 
his book American. Capitalism in 1952. In the 
lofty reaches of the London Economist it was 
pronounced “the most brilliant attempt to pro- 
vide a new philosophy for modern capitalism.” 


It earned that ne plus ultra of American popu“ 


larity: — the introduction of a new catch phrasé 
into our hospitable language — “countervailing 
power.” What is more, people not only said it 
but if they had read the book instead of merely 
picking up the phrase : at a cocktail party, i 
understood | o 


In his new book Poad i 
Galbraith starts with three words that 
label a: year — “The Great Crash”. 
Very seldom has, anything so instruc- - 
tive provided the reader with such ex- 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers — 


‘months later, that ‘ 
‘seems like a permanently high plateau” to the 
blasting frost that came in October, this. is. a 








to the Senate Banking Committee, pro- ` 


voked a lot of good, hard— and ` in a review, 


relationship may be with the dogs 2 
and cats around you, this book will © 





} 


The Peripatetic Advertiser 


citing entertainment. From. Mr. Coolidge’s warm- 
ingly .affable observation in March of 1929 that 
things were “absolutely sound” and stocks were 


“cheap at current prices” through the heated pre- 


diction. of Professor Irving Fisher, some six 
‘stocks’ have reached -what 


fever chart of the speculators’ occupational dis- - 
ease. It is, too, a picture of the American caught 
in a curiously undressed state — without his 


wallet. It’s not a long book which is just as well, 


since its first reading will be a one-sitting affair. 
Time to go back and reread at leisure when 
you've found out what happened in. October 


1929. 


N Konrad Lien, world EE on 
animal behavior, has become known ` 
PR > ward press and to’ people who own 
television ‘sets as the man who talks 


to the literate followers of our way- 
dugk. To the readers of his earlier book on ani- 





„mals King Solomon’s Ring he must be known as 


a-writer tantalizingly slow .in producing this sec- 


ond book. Man Meets Dog has just been: pub- 


lished in England. As Julian Symons observed 
“Professor Lorenz writes of dogs 
with immense affection, yet altogether without 
sentimentality. The -result is; without qualifica- 


_tion, the best book about:dogs I have ever read 


and the most informative. . . . Everyone inter- 


ested in animals should read it.” It is neither 
sentimental. nor anthropomorphic and you may 


gently shed a few delusions as:you develop a. new 
understanding of the behavior of the dogs and cats 


`of. your acquaintance, and realize why, for: in- 


stance, a dog with wolf blood is loyal for quite 
different reasons ‘than a dog with jackal blood, 


or what it means to a dog when you look id 


him in the eye. However congenial your 


extend and intensify it. 
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hooky. The exception is “The Burning,” a Civil 


War tale in which the horrors on both sides are | 
blurred over by the observer’s limited point of view, . 


the result being rather like a death march played 
on a music box. 


The writing throughout is at ‘Miss Welty’s best 


level. Glittering, full of apparently random details 
which inexplicably fuse into a solid image, and of 
mischievously promising revelations which never 
come, her prose is a continual delight. Her partially 
revealed characters are far more convincing than 


_ the most elaborate character studies of many 


another author, and she is just as deft with Irishmen 


' and Italians as with her own neighbors. 


aa vt 


Incredible adventurer 


The expectation aroused by John Masters’s 
earlier novels, Nightrunners of Bengal and Bhowani 


.. Junction, will not, Iam sorry to say, be sustained by 
> his new book, Coromandel! (Viking, $3.95), and 


the fault lies as much in the scope as in the execu- 
tion: This is the story of a swashbuckler; Jason 
Savage, who was born in a little village on the edge 
of the Salisbury, Plain, and who in the year 1627 
and in the reign of Charles I decides that he will 
leave home and -find his fortune in Coromandel. 


- He has heard of the place from an old poacher, and 


_ he has a phony map to guide him. His leave-taking 
_ is also impelled by the fact that he has seduced the 


Squire’s daughter and stabbed to death her brother 
who detected them. Jason is dark, good-looking, 


“7 and amorous; he can dance like an angel and has a 
<. head hard to break. With these assets he escapes 
” the bailiff, finds refuge in London, and works in a 
: . night spot, dancing, until he has enough gold pieces 
-> to take ship. His single-handed conquest of much 
‘=~ of the Indian continent and of many of the women 
:.. who stray into his path makes up the bulk of this 
J: story. 
z; peaked magic mountain, always with the map 


He finds Coromandel, climbs the twin- 


miraculously preserved, and is eventually nom- 


inated as “the reborn Lama of Tsaparang.” Long. 


before this the thread of credulity had snapped for 
me; and if I followed, it was out of duty and as an 
unbeliever. 

‘Sabatini arid’ Shellabarger have done this kind of 


`. | -thing far better than Mr. Masters, and it seems to 


Be me a pity that he tried. The nearer India, the India 
~- of the past two hundred years, is the magic land for 
; * which he holds the open-sesame, but ‘when he goes 


_ back-to the seventeenth century and tries to endow 


x 


an English lout not only with a murderous temper 
but with the gift of tongues and the imagination 


` : of a poet, he is trading what he knows for a most 
improbable riddle. It is the duty of the novelist to 


make us believe in his people, and it is here I think 


i that Mr. Masters has failed. In his next book, I 


wish he would take us back to the India of William 


eee 
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drive into the country, and a small boy playing 





BOOKS 
The Editors Like 


Theory and Practice. . 

GRAND INQUEST by Telford : Taylor. (Simon & 
Schuster, $4.50.) Congressional investigations are an 
old, sporadically useful feature of American government. 
Mr. Taylor describes their history and gives an account 
of their recent employment as political weapons. in 
struggles having little connection with the matters 
supposedly under inquiry. 


THE FIFTH AMENDMENT TODAY by Erwin N. 
Griswold.. (Harvard University. Press, $2.00.) The 
dean of the Harvard Law School éxplains the meaning 
and limitations of the Fifth Amendment and the, éxact 
legal position of witnesses who invoke its- protection. 
The book is short, lucid, and enlightening. 


HUMAN SOCIETY IN ETHICS AND POLITICS 
by Bertrand Russell. (Simon & Schuster, $3.50.) A 
_veteran iconoclast discusses contemporary political and 
social problems with the venomous wit natural to a 
clever man who Has- never lost his wonder at humanity’s 
capacity for solemn, systematic.idiocy. 
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Fiction 

THE MOON TO PLAY WITH by John Wiles. 
(John Day, $3.50.) Set in South Africa, this novel 
. presents the problems of the native through the eyes. 
of Pinto, a country boy who does his’ best but never’ 
grasps the intricacies of the white man’s civilization. 


FLESH AND BLOOD by F. raricois Mauriac. ‘(Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.00.) A short and relatively. 
early novel about faith, conversion, and damnation in- 
the French provinces, ‘showing’ Mauriac already ‘pre- 
occupied with the questions of sin and redemption which 
his later works explore so thoroughly. 


` HOMER’S DAUGHTER by Robert Graves. (Double- 
_ day, $3.95.) Great learning sits as lightly as a feather on 
Mr. Graves, who must have had immense fun con- 
cocting this gay-and bloody novel, in, which the-cocky 
. little princess who really wrote the Odyssey explains 
how: she came to commit so unlikely a deed. 


THIS IS SYLVIA by Sandy Wilson. (Dutton, $2. 50. ) 
_ Camouflaging his characters as cats, Mr. Wilson has 
written a malicious spoof of practically. everything in 
sight, with particular attention to show business, the 
ace and café society. 


‘Crities and Criticism 


THE OPPOSING SELF by Lionel Trilling. (Viking, 
$3.50.) Mr. Trilling writes with such charm, and-avoids 
the pitfalls of professional terminology with such grace, 
that these brilliant and subtle comments on nine great 
authors stand as literature as well as 3 most distinguished 
criticism. 


` THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN LITERARY 

CRITICISM edited by Floyd Stovall. (University 

of North Carolina Press, $4.00.) A collection of essays 

on the men and viewpoints affecting ‘the course of 

criticism in this country. Not for. casual reading, but 

. - rewarding for anyone interested. in ‘the interlocking 
ideas behind current critical theory‘and practice. 


THE TWENTIES by Frederick J. Hoffman. (Viking, 
$5.00.) Arguing that the 1920s weren't, as silly as they 
sometimes sound, the author maps. out in detail the 
serious currents which underlay “the gaudiest spree in 
~ history.” 
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SINCERELY, 


WILLIS WAYDE 


JOHN P. MARQUAND 


THE GOOD 
SHEPHERD 


C. S.. FORESTER 


THE DREAM 
OF SUCCESS 


A STUDY OF THE MODERN 
AMERICAN IMAGINATION 


KENNETH 5. LYNN 


“AN ATLANTIC MONTHEY PRESS BOOK 


VARIABLE WINDS 


AT JALNA 


MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS BOOK 


4 


At all bookstores 
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“The most inportant book that 
Walter Lippmann has written. 
Along with all others who care 
deeply. about the future of their 


society, I hope and trust that 
Mr. Lippmann’s essay will bė’ 


widely taught, read and lived.” 


STEPHEN K. BAILEY, Princeton. 


University. ` — $3.50 


a 


. “Mr. .Marquand. has done it 


again. SINCERELY, WILLIS WAYDE 
is a more devastating and accur- 
ate exploration of what’s what 
with the American businessman 


than Dreiser’s Titan or Sinclair . 


Lewis’ Babbitt.” — Lewis GAN- 
NETT, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
$3.95 
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“The most spellbinding novel 


Pve read by that expert spell- 
binder, C. S. Forester,” says 
Maurice Dolbier in Harper’s of 


this Worid War II sea story of a 


destroyer commander's heroic 
fight to save his convoy from the 
enemy submarines, - $3.95 





This provocative, brilliant book 
deals with the impact of the 


“Success Myth” on American’ 


behavior, as revealed in the 
works of five major American 
novelists. “Here is a fine book 
that disagrees sharply with a 
long line of critics from Brooks 
to Commager.”—BRuUCE CATTON, 


o. American. Heritage. -$4.00 
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for the story pivots on.whether 
or not young Adeline’s fiancé 


. , will stand the family test. These“ 


people have irresistible vitality.” 


The Atlantic. $3. 95 | 


“Mazo de la Roche’s chronicle, 
of the Whiteoaks has become an 
American institution. The latest. 
is one of the most tempestuous, | 
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“By Carlos P. Romulo 


‘In only one-country of Asia has 
Communism been put success- 


i fully to rout — the Philippines. - 


Now General Romulo, a great 
and good friend of the United 

States, tells how his country was 
rescued after going to the very 
brink of Communist. revolution. 
: The author played a personal 

role in many of the events he 
.. describes — and his book relates 
- what happened in the Philip- 
pines to a framework. of global 
meaning, making this account a 
must for all concerned with ef- 
fective policy in Asia as.a whole. 


$3.95 





_ A NOVEL 
By John Wiles 


a : / e o a E] 
*. “Another shining addition to the 


eloquent literdture. of South 


` Africa... Mr. Wiles writes of 
the Bantu race -with understand- 


i ing, compassion and a poetry 


= reminiscent of Alan Paton. In- 
-` deed, not since Cry, the Beloved 


`i Country has any South African 


” writer so truly mirrored the 


k -minds and- hearts of these hum- 


blest people.” 
at ~-JOHN BARKHAM. $3.50 


At all bookstores 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
210 Madison Ave., N. Y, 16 


Steel. Trains and 
Tron Horses 


A PAGEANT OF 
AMERICAN. RAILROADING 


By LAMONT BUCHANAN. The 
ideal book for everyone inter- 
ested in railroading — from the 
first tiny woodburner to the 
trains of tomorrow. Over a cen- 
tury of American railroad his- 
tory brought to life in dramatic 
text and over 185 magnificent 
pictures. Only $3.95 


At all bookstores 
G. P. PUTNAM’'S-SONS 
. 210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 
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CHARLES J. ROLO 


E The Moon 
To Play With 


_Reader’s 
—Chotce 
BY 
Robert Ruark, who contributes a 


column of jet-propelled badinage to 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers, has 


attempted to write the Great African 


Novel of our time. His Something 
of Value (Doubleday, $5.00), the 
May Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 


tion, is a work of more than a quarter 


of a million words about the spiritual- 
turmoil of primitive ‘Africa as mani- 


fested in the eruption of Mau Mau 
terrorism in Kenya. Mr. Ruark’s cre- 


dentials are that he has “been, in the | 


last four years, extensively in Africa,” 
and has fortified his observations with 
intensive research. 

To my mind, any novel which seeks 
to portray on a major scale a people 
foreign to the author almost ines- 
capably has about it elements of ab- 
surdity. Mr. Ruark could not very 


well have written this story without 
| giving his Africans more to say than 
| “Yes, Bwana.” 


Yet for an American 
journalist to dish up thousands ot 


words of Kikuyu talk is intrinsically 
a ludicrous undertaking; and Ruark’s 
efforts to reproduce the idiom of his 

British characters occasionally sound — 


like unconscious parody to this Brit- 


ish-born reader. Another point that: 


bothered me was that when Mr. 
Ruark gives us the lowdown on 
Kikuyu rites and customs, it is bla- 


tantly obvious that he is interrupting 
-his story to unload the fruits of his 


anthropological researches. 
But if one judges it simply as fic- 
tional journalism, Mr. Ruark’s novel 


is certainly an expert job which packs 
«| a considerable punch. The title comes 
| from-a Bantu proverb which states | 
| that when a man discards the tradi- 
| tions of his ancestors, “he had better 
| first make certain that he has some- 
| thing of value to replace them.” Mr. 
| Ruark shows us that while the white 
‘| colonists, understandably enough, ` 


have. tried to suppress the dark and 
bloody customs of primeval Africa, in 
so doing they have left the African 
in a spiritual vacuum in which he can- 
not find release from his primitive 
‘fears and instinctual savagery. The 


resulting yearnings and hatreds are | 


diabolically exploited, in Ruark’s 


‘novel, by agents and dupes of Com- 





He was much more than 


The Father of the 
Single Tax 


) Henry George 


By 


` CHARLES ALBRO BARKER 


Made famous by a saaden that 
was only a fraction of his eco- 
nomic theory, praised abroad for 
promoting land and social re- 
forms, Henry George has not as 
yet received in America the at- 
tention he merits for multiple 
contributions to economics and 
politics. Now he assumes full 
stature in this. definitive biogra- 
phy by a distinguished historian. 


“Brings out all aspects in a man- 


-ner that is completely objective 


and scholarly ... There is no 
other book like it."—RAYMOND 
Morey, Contributing Editor, 
Newsweek +% 


“More than a biography... a 
chapter in intellectual and emo- 
tional history.” —- PROFESSOR 
BROADUS MITCHELL, Rutgers 


. University. 


$9.50 





From Marcel Proust 
- to 3 
Simone de Beauvoir 


HENRI PEYRE surveys 
THE 


Contemporary 


French Novel 


. More than 100 French novelists 


— from Proust and Gide to Mal- 
raux, Sartre and Camus ——- have 
their best and most characteris- 
tic works interpreted and evalu- 
ated in this comprehensive, up- 
to-date critical study. The author 
also defines the trends of the 
French novel, and probes the 


- present temper of France as re- 


flected in her fiction. Evaluations 
of 93 promising new novelists 
are included. With a 10-page 
list of novels available in trans- 
lation, and a. bibliography of es- 
sential works on the novel. $5.00 


At all -bookstores >» 


‘OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Ave,, New York 11 








munism. ” Whether or not he is right 
about the extent of Communist in- 
volvement, he has presented the di- 
lemmas of both the African and the 


white man in all their force- and with: 


a telling objectivity. 

His story begins in the miade of 
the Second World War and carries 
through to the present. :Its hero, 
Peter McKerizie, grows up on his 
father’s farm some distance from 
Nairobi; ‘becomes a professional big- 
game hunter; and later organizes a 
commando unit which fights Mau 
_Mau barbarism with equally barbaric 
reprisals. The other main protagonist 
is a proud young African who winds 
up as a Mau Mau group leader. 
Ruark’s narrative is filled-with de- 
scriptions of appalling tribal rites, 
-unspeakably revolting oath-taking 
ceremonies, and ghastly atrocities. 

Along with these.horrors, the novel 
is amply stocked’ with _ingrediénts 
which make for success atthe box 


office. McKenzie is a: ladies’ man of 


legendary sex appeal and a hunter fit 
to conduct-Hemingway on safari. The 
girl who- loves him is a long-stemmed 


redhead of breath-taking: loveliness. . 


There.are stirring passages about the 
virile satisfactions of life in the great 


African outdoors, and there are Jazzy | 


passages about frenetic revelry in the 
clubs. and night spots of Nairobi. I 
can readity see why the screen rights 


to -Ruark’s novel have commanded’ 


the highest price paid for a book prop- 
erty in the last ten years — $300,000. 
As Sam. Goldwyn is alleged to have 
said once upon a time: “He’s over- 
_ paid, but he’s worth it.” 


“An unknown country” 


-The Cypresses Believe in ‘God 
(Knopf; -$10.00; 2, vols.) by ` José 
- Maria Gironella is a novel even 


longer than Mr. Ruark’s; in fact; one | 


hundréd: and: fifty thousand words 
longer. It chronicles the hfe of the 
Catalan town of Gerona through the 
five years climaxed ‘by the outbreak 
of the Spanish Civil War. A Yale 


professor is quoted on the cover as | 


stating: “Some readers might say 


that this is another War and Peace.” 


This reader will -say, ‘here'and now, 


that it:most certainly isn’t. Sefior- 
Gironella has written a, distinguished 


documentary. ‘novel —no more and 
no Jess. The notable thing about it is 
that, in contrast to most novels of 
contemporary history, it is not a tract 
but a study of human nature — thé 
nature of the Spanish people. ` 
“ppan: iş an unknown country,” 
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TO WRITE”? 


That’s the unspoken question in the minds of 
many people wap contemplate taking a a 
course. 

And that’s the question we're glad to answer 
here at the Magazine Institute; We can teach 
you to write because gll of us — from president 
on down — arẹ active, successful writers and 
editors. 

The records of our students and graduates 
, bear us out. And every day we enroll new sti- 


' dents who find in the Magazine Institute Course . 


something they did not know a correspondence 
‘course. could offer — lively, up-to-date, inter- 
esting ‘assignments, instruction by competent, | 
_ successful writers; individual atténtion; the dis- 
.cipline of a regular writing schedule; and the 
Sreedom and inspiration of a flexible program, 
The Magazine Institute — a private school 
licensed by the State-of New York— is really 


` different. As a matter of fact, The Magazine 


Institute is completely owned, staffed, and 
operated by successful writers and editors mmn 
men and women who have- all held staff posi- 


. tions on magazines or in publishing houses, or 
who have earned publication in the’ leading 


periodicals. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy 
teaching others to write.. Their own success, 
their own constant contact with editors and 
publishers, is your best assurance of a practical, 
thorough, and up-to-date training. -. . 


‘OUR STUDENTS SAY, ` £ 


“.. you might be interested in seeing my 
ee article ..+ in CORONET magazine.” . 

“... before my fourth lesson I received $200 
has my pe story” ` 

‘,. Signed a contract with DUELL; SLOAN, wid 
BEARER. .. advance royalty- more than baying: Jor, 
yonr superior instruction.” - 

‘, 2 just had book sates for publication by TH OMAS 
NELSON and SONS.. „Jour criticisms were pelea! 
H working out the aa 

ta. VOGUE took the article . « » whopping ra ne 
as the mail today.” 


t, , last criticism was fine. Helped me sell a novel- 


eee pa t 


ma ITUTE course.” 


s“, since ‘I started this course Vve.sold a 
$376.50.” ak 


TEST YO UR LITERARY | 


The Magazine Institute offers a Free Literary Ye 
Aptitude Test which enables you to find out = 
for yourself if you have any writin DF talent. o* 
The test is COMPLETELY SELF-COR- 

RECTING. Answers are sent on a separate 
sheet so that YOU CAN DECIDE where yon : 


h i 


SEND FOR | 
FREE BOOKLET TODAY. | 


Wirite for the FREE catalog describing the 
Magazine Institute plan and providing other 
information of value to beginning writers. 


..+ thought you might like to hear I’ve sold another. 
ee ».. adds up to. $400.return on my MAGAZINE: 


7H ly 





< two: juvenile novels; 


er 


ga Our. Staff ff Includes: : 





ROBERT SMITH 


Novelist, lecturer, newspaper 


. columnist, part-time editor for 
‘leading book publisher, au- 


thor of Writing Fiction; Modern 


The Human Image; Baseball, a 


. Historical Narrative;, Hotel on 


the Lake; Heroes of Baseball; 
eee ` many 
short stories and radio scripts. 


BRETT HALLIDAY 


Originator of the famous Mi- 
chael Shayne detective. stories 
and of the television’ series 


-built on the same character. 
4 Author of more than’ eighty 


novels and twelve motion pic- 


` tures. Total book sales i in mil- 


lions: ae ‘ ees 


NA 


ROBERT ARTHUR 


Author, ` ‘editor ‘and teaches; 
former writer-producer Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System; for- 


ea e 


- and other magazines for Faw- 
cett, Street and Smith, and Dell | - 
. Publishing Company; short , 
stories for Argosy, Blue Book, . - 


Collier’s, and many other maga» 
zines; member Mystery Writers 
of America. 


+ 


JACK WOODFORD. 


Publisher, novelist, motion 
picture writer; author of more 
than 40 novels and 2000 short 
stories; author of Writer’sCramp, 
Trial- and Error, .and other 







5 “WHAT RIGHT HAVE You | 
TO TEACH ME 





_ Writing; One Winter in Boston; - 


« 


books on writing; former script , 


writer M.G.M., Warner’s, Uni- 


INSTITUTE | 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


(licensed by the State of N. Y Y.) 


:¿ versal, and Columbia; vice E 
` président of Signature Press, ` 
And other successful writers . 
-and éditors.. 


k l = , + 
The MAGAZINE 
a eG t 


< The Famous Writers? Course” 
50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y, 20, N. Y. 


T eee a se MATE THIS COUPON TODAY immu mmes wee 


F ‘THE MAGAZINE INSIDIE INC. 
aF Dept. 15-H, 50 Rockefeller Plaz 
Wc Rockefeller Center, New York 2 20, N.Y. 


ay Tee send free. ie SALEBY without obligation 





‘Inquirers also receive the BEST JOB IN 


THE WORLD, which lists unsolicited testi- 


“monials from successful: Magazine Institute: 


students. Fill out the coupon and mail it 
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` GOOD COMPANY to /4 
travel with, in fact 

and in fancy... 
* * 


Charles Duff 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. This 
book presents the English people 
against the background of. their 
history, archaeology, anthropol- 
ogy, geography and climate. The 
second part of the book is ar- 
ranged geographically by sections, 
with outstanding features in each 
section noted. An incomparable 
portrait of a country and its peo- 
ple, profusely illustrated with pho- 
tographs. A Putnam Book. $5.00 














IRELAND AND THE IRISH. A sweep- 
ing, colorful picture of a remark- 
able country, its history, myths 
and folklore. The second part of 
the book covers the four main sec- 
tions of Ireland. With an appendix 
on passports, currency, accommo- 
dations, etc. and many superb. 
photographs. A Putnam Book. 

4, 


James Reynolds 


PAGEANT OF ITALY. “A volume as 
useful to the tourist as it is de- 
lightful to the vicarious traveler.” 
—STERLING NORTH. With 19 full 
pages of the author’s black-and- 
white illustrations, 16 decorations, 
and frontispiece map. A Puinam 
Book, $7.50 


FABULOUS SPAIN. An enchanting 
narrative of a summer’s journey 
through Spain. Profusely illus- 
trated by the author. A Putnam 
Book. $7.50 


Anita Daniel 

I AM GOING TO ITALY. An intimate 
guide to Italy which spotlights the 
human side of this wonderful coun- 
try. Tells you how to get the most 
out of your trip; how to order the 
best food and wines; and countless 
other tips which will make your 
trip a pleasure rather than a chore, 
Illustrated. A Coward-McCann 
Book. : $3.00 


I AM GOING TO SWITZERLAND. “One 
of the most delightful books in a 
long time on the land of the Mat- 
. terhorn and Jungfrau. Entertain- 
ing, informative, accurate. Illus- 
trated by J. Marianne .Moll’s 
sketches in black and white.’ 
—Christian Science Monitor. A 
Coward-McCann Book. $3.00 


At all bookstores 


* G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS © COWARD-MeCANN, INC, 
210 Madison Ave. N. Y. 16 
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the author writes in a foreword to 
the American edition (translated by 
Harriet de Onis); and he argues that 
even gifted writers have usually over- 
looked Spain’s complexity. “What is 
characteristic,’ he observes, “is a 
tendency towards the Instinctive .. . 
the individualistic . . . the anarchic.” 
There are in Spain “thousands of 
possible ways of life,” and whichever 
one the Spaniard embraces, he em- 
braces with fanaticism. “This ac- 
counts for the inclemency of personal 
relations, the small respect for laws; 
this, too, is what causes our periodic 
civil wars.” 

The panoramic story, in which there 
are seventy-six characters, revolves 
around a middle-class family whose 
five members, while united by deep 
love and personal loyalty, reflect the 
divergent attitudes which are split- 
ting the country. The eldest son, 
Ignacio — the novel’s hero — reluc- 
tantly enters a seminary in obedience 
to his pious mother’s wishes, but 
eventually persuades his parents to 
let him abandon a life he finds intol- 
erable. His sense of outrage at the 
social conditions he sees around him 
presently carries him into left-wing 
political activities. As the situation 


‘in Spain nears the boiling point, he 


becomes disgusted with the extremists 
who are bossing the left-wing ele- 
ments in Gerona. But he feels no less 


strongly that if the Rightists win out, . 


“They will be right back at the old 
stand . . . even heavier-handed than 
before.” Taken in its totality, the 
novel’s treatment of Spain’s political 
turmoil achieves a remarkable impar- 
tiality. Somehow the author man- 
ages to suggest that his characters, 
whatever their political credo, are 
simply behaving like Spaniards. 

I should perhaps correct the pos- 
sible impression that The Cypresses 
Believe in God is continuously focused 
on politics. Young love has its part 
in Gironella’s vast canvas; religious 
fervor, too; and also the tensions, 
joys, and sorrows of family life. The 
author’s narrative power is admirably 
sustained throughout the novel’s thou- 
sand pages. And his numerous char- 
acters — whether sketched or por- 
trayed in detail—are drawn with 
vigor, humanity, and a sharp sense of 
individuality. 


~ 
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A book with a past 
In August, 1922, Colonel T. E. 


Lawrence enlisted as a private in- 


the R.A.F. under the name of Ross. 
At the Uxbridge depot, he started 


making notes for a book about air 
force life which he hoped would be 
his masterpiece, but the following 
February the press discovered Ross’s 
identity and Lawrence was turned out 
of the R.A.F. When he was permitted 
to re-enter it in 1925, he felt incapable 


_of resuming his magnum opus. Sev- 


eral years later, however, he “re- 
grouped” his Uxbridge notes and 
added to them some pleasanter recol- 
lections of his early days as an air- 
craft hand at the Cranwell Cadet 
College. Typescripts of his journal 
were sent to a few literary friends; 
but because of “the horror the fellows 
... would feel at my giving them 
away,” Lawrence decided that the 
book must not be published before 
1950. Shortly after his death in 1935, 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., in order to 
establish copyright, printed a few 
copies and put them on sale at a pro- 
hibitive price: $500,000 apiece. Now 
The Mint (Doubleday, $20.00) has 
been released in an edition limited to 
one thousand copies. 

The passage of time has, I’m afraid, 
robbed Lawrence’s journal of much 
of its original bite. The unsparing 
candor with which Lawrence recorded 
the brutality of officers and noncoms, 
the cruel stupidities of military disci- 
pline, and the manifold degradations 
of barracks life would certainly have 
startled readers in the nineteen- 
twenties; but during and since the 
Second World War, the dirty linen of 


military life has been extensively ex- 


posed to the public eye. Lawrence, 
moreover, had a poor ear for the 
speech of common men, and a self- 
conscious artiness creeps into his prose 
which often makes The Mint sound 
affected when it needs above all to 
sound natural. One has a particularly 
jarring sense of incongruity when 
Lawrence, who was distinctly a prig 
and a prude, doggedly reproduces 
the obscenities of soldier-talk at its 
foulest. 

The Mint strengthens my impres- 


sion that there has been a good deal- 


of idealization on the part of Law- 
rence’s biographers (with the excep- 
tion of the latest, Richard Aldington, 
whose book — recently published in 
England and soon to appear in this 
country — goes to the opposite ex- 
treme). Lawrence’s “‘oddness,”’ as he 
observes in The Mint, was “‘bone- 


deep”; and there was much about it ` 


that Is unappealing — the nagging 
self-consciousness and the incessant 
posturing; the excessive self-depre- 
ciation which, counterpointed by:a 


w 


A timely 
= and 

trenchant 

chronicle 


i RUSSIA: ee | 
a concise history 


By DORSEY D. JONES. For every 
American who knows that his duty 
is to understand the machinations 
of the minds in coritrol of his 
country’s greatest potential enemy, 
this should be essential reading. 

Here, in clear, simple, and graphic 
language, is the century-by-century 

‘ unfolding—from tribal beginnings 
to present-day crises—of the whole 
‘Russian story. 

Here, penetrating the Iron Cur- 
tain, is an unbiased and objective 
inspection of that story in all its 
manifestations and implications. 


$4.95 


Frontispiece and maps. 
At all bookstores 


The Stackpole Company 


Harrisbure, Pennsylvania 





Here are nine vivid, close-up por- 
traits of typical Russians... intimate studies 
in narrative form that reveal how the. rank 
and file citizens of the U. S. S. R. really feel 
about life under the regime. These realistic 
stories bring you an authentic cross-section of 
Soviet society today, showing the pressures 


and rewards its members encounter in pur-. 


suing their personal goals. l 
Though the characters are fictitious, they are 
built solidly on material gathered in inter- 
views with Russian refugees and on data 
available to the author at Harvard’s Russian 
Research Center and at the Center for Inter- 
national Studies at M. I. T. 
$3.95 at your bookstore 


NINE SOVIET 
PORTRAITS 


by RAYMOND A. BAUER, with the 
assistance of EDWARD WASIOLEK. 


A Technology Press Book, M. I. T. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
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| strain of boasting, has an artificial 


ring; the courting of attention by 
making an inordinate to-do about 
escaping It. 

Lawrence and other great British 
eccentrics of a similar stripe are usu- 
ally regarded as spectacular cases of 
deviation from “public school” or- 
thodoxy. But I venture to suggest 
that it is really they, with all their 
oddities, who are the exponents of 
this code in all its juvenile purity — 
the “true believers” who have not 
allowed maturity to modify ‘their 
youthful outlook. Lawrence’s com- 
plexes reflect, in an extreme form, the 
amalgam of perfectionism, asceticism, 
‘and subtle hypocrisy which goes.— or 
used to go — into building the charac- 
ter of young English gentlemen. His 


ideals were the ideals of the “higher - 


type” of schoolboy among my con- 
temporaries. at ‘Charterhouse — to aim 
at great achievement untarnished by 
so much as a hint of self-seeking; to 
guard one’s “fitness” by avoiding 
such contaminations as girls or in- 
deed any sort of indulgence; to de- 


‘mand of oneself superiority in all 


things while keeping up a show of 
extreme modesty. 


What price success? 


My suggestion that the great Brit- 
ish eccentrics, though on the surface 
they appear to be rebels, were deeply 
imbued with an ethos which is pecul- 


iarly British has its counterpart in a- 


book which re-exammes the relation 
of American writers to American so- 


ciety. About a century ago, the} 


United States witnessed the flowering 
of stories and handbooks dedicated to 
the gospel of success. This gospel’s 
most celebrated exponent was, of 
course, Horatio Alger, Jr. (who, iron- 
ically, didn’t even recognize ‘success 
when he held it in the palm of his 
hand — he sold his books outright, 
thereby throwing away a fortune in 
royalties). The mythology which Al- 
ger so compellingly popularized has 
permeated American society to this 
day. But both. the critics and the 
champions of our business civilization 
have agreed — naturally with oppo- 
site emotions — that, in the main, 


American writers of any literary con- 


sequence. have been “alienated” from 


the dominant values of their environ- 


ment. This viewpoint is challenged 
by Kenneth S. Lynn, a young Har- 
vard professor, in The Dream of 
Success (Atlantic—Little, Brown, 
$4.00). Focusing on five novelists — 


440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y, | Dreiser, London, Norris, David Gra- 


Good reading 
fromRinehart 


The Children 
of the 
Black-Haired 
People 


A NOVEL OF CHINA 
By EVAN. KING 


translator and adaptor of Rickshaw "Boy 
“Tss most beautiful story is so fasci- 
nating that it is not possible to put it 





down... The theme is eternal, far 
transcending the village it encom- 
passes... A privilege to read... it 


has captivated me utterly and the 
genius and erudition which has gone 
into its writing can never be praised 
too highly . . . THIS BOOK IS A CLASSIC.” 
— Excerpt from a letter by Han Suyin, `’ 
-author of A Many-Splendored Thing. 
$5.00 
es 


Laurette 
By MARGUERITE 


COURTNEY 


LAURETTE TAYLOR— 
+ the theater’s most shining 
personality in an intimate 
and brilliant biograph 
by her msi: E Her lite 
was pure drama — from 
‘triumph in “Peg 0’ My 
Heart —'to alcoholism 
and obscurity -—and. 
finally to the most mag- 
nificent comeback on the - 
American stage in The 









Photo by > 
Louise Glass Menagerie. One of 
Dahl-Wolfe , the great books. of. the 


theater. With an Intro-. 

duction by Samuel Hop ` 

kins Adams. Wisi ited. 
$5.00 





Generation 
- of Vipers 


By PHILIP WYLIE. 


Newly Annotated by the author 
For another generation — a ‘bigger 
Generation of Vipers! In this new edition 
(and 20th printing) of his. explosive 
classic, Philip Wylie has added a new 
pteface and about 100 pages of foot- 
notes and comment. What does Wylie 
think now of his own ‘rip-roaring 
jeremiad, hell-fire.and brimstone ser- 
mon'’? : i < | $4.00; 

At all booksellers 
RINEHART & COMPANY © N.. Y, 16 
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. of those who 


ham Phillips, and Robert Herrick— 
Mr. Lynn seeks to show that they 
were deeply imbued with the mythol- 
ogy of success. 

What Alger’s mythology really cel- 
ebrated was not success but rather 
the successful struggle for success — 
the glory of achievement; and its 
‘basic premise was that American life 
was a wide-open race. When it be- 
came apparent, after the eighteen- 
nineties, that this simplistic premise 
no longer fitted the realities of Ameri- 
can experience, it was widely con- 
cluded that the realities rather than 
the myth called for revision. Thus 


the mythology of success, as Mr. 


Lynn shows in his chapter on Phil- 
lips, was the inspiration of the “muck- 
raking” novel, which denounced “Wall 
Street” or “the Forces of Privilege” 
as the assassins of Opportunity. Her- 
rick’s passionate and despairing cri- 
tique of the American society of his 
day, and in particular of the decadence 
had inherited -their 
wealth, had its origins in his nostalgic 
vision of the previous generation as 
one of “splendid brigands” ' who, 


while they spent their lives .amass-. 


ing fortunes, were interested in epic 
achievement, not in dollars. Jack 





London’s Socialism was to a large ex- 
tent Algerism with a Nietzschean and 
Marxist twist: contemptuous of the 
masses (“helpless as cattle”), London 
envisaged a revolution which would 
carry to the top supermen who had 
been “denied room for their ambition 
in the capitalist ranks.” In Dreiser’s 
case, we see, among other things, an- 
other consequence of the mythology 
of success: bitter disillusionment at 
the recognition that success does not 
bring happiness. 

Mr. Lynn, I feel, has a sound and 
illuminating point in his contention 
that criticism has underestimated the 
extent .to which the cult of success 
has influenced American writers. 
has written a readable book in which 
literary criticism mirrors social his- 


tory and provides some provocative 


insights into American life. 


Crime and punishment 


A Train of Powder (Viking, $3.75) 
by Rebecca West is a book of re- 
portage which combines -the allure- 
ments of the detective story with the 
insights of a penetrating treatise on 
morals and politics; and its artistry 
is a reminder that Miss West is one 
of the outstanding stylists writing in 
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Bread Loaf, Vermont - 


AUGUST 17-31 


‘Special Lecturer: 
ROBERT FROST 


In Fiction: A. B. Guturiz, JR., May SARTON, WILLIAM SLOANE 
In Non-Fiction: FLETCHER Prarr, Richard H. ROVERE 
Piano Concert: ROWLAND STURGES 


Middlebury College announces the thirtieth annual session of the Bread Loaf 


Writers’ Conference, under the direction of Theodore Morrison. Established, 
widely-known writers and editors will provide instruction and guidance in lec- 
tures, group conferences and personal interviews. Contributing members will 


submit their work for criticism; Auditors will attend and participate in all. 
Conference meetings and functions. 


For Catalogue and application blank, write to: 
THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Middlebury 8, Vermont 
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the English language. The six essays 
which make up the book are all con- 
cerned with crime and punishment. 

The first focuses on the climax of the 
Nuremberg trials; and the moral pe- 
culiarities of the Germans are exam- 
ined in two other pieces about post- 
war Germany. “Opera in Greenville” 
describes the trial of thirty-three citi- 


zens of that South Carolina town for - 


the lynching of a young Negro in 
1947. “The Better Mousetrap” deals 
with a semi-farcical case of treason — 
that of a young telegraphist in the 
London Foreign Office, a pathetic 
misfit, who gave away secret‘ infor- 
mation to a member of the Soviet 
Embassy, ' using well-known restau- 
rants as rendezvous. “Mr. Setty and 
Mr. Hume” is the story of one of the 
queerest and most tantalizing un- 
solved murder cases in the annals of 
British crime. 


The essays are linked by a common 


purpose: the pursuit and reassertion 
of moral reason in the face of the 


huge indecencies of totalitarianism’ 


and the extremities to which they 
have pushed our world. The study of 


trials provides Miss West with ma- 


terials -particularly suited to this en- 
deavor, for the trial symbolizes the 
struggle of order against disorder; it 
furnishes a close-up of wrongdoing 
and a measure of the conscience of 
society. Miss West is able to show us 
where this conscience falters or goes 
grievously astray while never allow- 
ing us to doubt that it’ exists and that 
it is more effective than the mocking 
cynic perceives. Her account of the 
Nuremberg drama omits none of the 
controversial issues, none of the mo- 
ments of zaninéss. But it resound- 
ingly affirms that the trials repre- 
sented a triumph for morality; that 


the vileness of the Nazis had to be- 
fully exposed, recorded for posterity, 


and punished. In her brilliant chron- 
icle of the Greenville lynching trial, 


Miss West registers the point that — 


despite its clownish and disgusting 
aspects, and the certainty of acquittal 
— the defendants were made to feel 
shame, and an obsolescent crime came 
a step nearer to becoming obsolete. 

=- Miss West arrives at the truths of 
a situation by meticulously piecing 
together fact, human detail, setting, 
and atmosphere; and she raises the 
particular to the general by the in- 
fusion of history, politics, and psy- 


chology. The impatient reader is 


liable to conclude that she invariably 


. | ‘travels on the longest and most wind- 
ing route, but to my mind she makes 


ae 


kreedom 


` by Russell Kirk 


_ Author of 
THE CONSERVATIVE MIND 


and 


A PROGRAM 
FOR CONSERVATIVES 


“A brilliant and exciting study.” 
' —New York Times 


“We recommend it to every 
teacher in the country and to 


every American citizen.” 
— New York Daily News 


“Russell Kirk is a real thinker.” 
_ St. Louis Register 


$3.75 
At Your Local 
` Bookstore 


HENRY REGNERY CO. 
Chicago 4 





HITEHALL Jy 


CAMDEN, MAINE 





A distinctive summer inn with 


cious home, charmingly situated 
in a lovely seacoast village. 


facilities for land and sea recreation in an 
active summer community. 


` "Rates 810-815 daily, including meals. 
Rec. by Duncan Hines and Gourmet. 


folder write Paul A. Hurlburt. 





-had explained evolution. 










all the characteristics of a gra- 


Swimming, golf, library, exceptional 


Season June 18-Oct. 12. For 





` 


every inch of the -going completely 


‘fascinating. `> > 


Briefly noted o 
Subtitled: “The Story--of. Darwin, 
Huxley, and Evolution,” Apes, An- 


‘gels & Victorians (McGraw-Hill, 


$5.00) by William Iryine is a singu- 
larly felicitous dual biography —: 


scholarly, lucid, and stylishly writ- . 


ten. Seldom has an alliance bétween 


‘two great minds furnished a more 


piquant study in contrasts and para- 
doxes. In the emergence of evolu- 
tion, Darwin was “the quiet, -seden- 
tary cause; Huxley the brilliant event. 


| Darwin caused history-and Huxley 


made it.” The discoverer of evolution 


~was a Milquetoast who, seemed ines- 


capably destined for failure and who 
“muddled into genius and greatness 
like a true Englishman.” On the 
other hand, Huxley, who broadcast 


.| Darwin’s doctrine, was a man with 


“more talents than two lifetimes 
could have developed” —nobody 
would have been surprised if Huxley 
A born 
preacher, he rained explosives on the 
buttresses of Victorian theology. The 
great debate which shook Victorian 
England is eloquently chronicled in 
Professor. Irvine’s biography; and 


| through its pages stride many of the 


leading figures of the Victorian era. 


The Hidden River (Harper, $3.00), 


Storm Jameson’s sixteenth novel, a 


Book-of-the-Month Club selection, is | 


one of those stories which I irresistibly 
associate with England’s senior lady 
novelists. It sounds as though it had 
something serious to say; it has a well- 


. bred intensity; and it is quietly and 


expertly written. The trouble is that 
I’ve read this story, in varying forms, 
at least a score of times, and it im- 
presses me less and less as time goes 


by: A former British captain, Adam. 


Hartley, revisits a French family who 
hid him from the Germans during the 
war; and he is still burning to know 


‘who betrayed one of the members of 


the household, a fighter in the Re- 
sistance, who saved Hartley’s life by 
remaining silent under torture.- What 
follows can be accurately summed up 
in an impressionistic description which 
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R, are the mistakes of the 
fathers, as skeptical 
Montaigne concluded,. lost 
upon their children? Here is 
a brilliantly written bookthat 


‘may. help us disprove the phi- 


losopher’s conclusion. 


A crucial and exciting chapter in 
the history: of the Western world 
comes alive as George R. Havens 
sketches the lives and delineates 
the ideas of the men whose think- 
ing launched two revolutions: Into 
a society tyrannized by the ‘state 
and dominated by a dictator came 


_ Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, 


Diderot, Beaumarchais, Fénelon, 
Fontenelle, and Pierte Bayle; men 
whose thoughts were dramatic, in- 
candescent, idealistic. How those 
ideas developed and were -ex- 
pressed, and how their impact shat- 
tered an era of despotism in France 
and in America make a story that 
is not only vital and exciting, but 
one that is particularly timely in 
today’s world. IJustrated. 


The Age 







was once applied to Ibsen’s plays: 
“There is a room in which the air Is 
very bad. Someone opens a window. ° 
Everyone catches pneumonia and 
dies.” An exception is made in favor 
of Hartley, who wins the girl he loves, 
which hardly seems fair since he was 
the chap who was: so anxious to let aed Mean Arenos ied Ya IT 


mn | it) the draft: . . 
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(We also supply all current books at retail store prices 
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F CHOICE OF MANY BRITAINS 
MADELS MICROKNITTED MITTENS 






BE THE WEATHER WET 
` OR WETTER— 


TITLEE'S TEA TASTES 
SOMEWHAT BETTER 









HE. predictability of the British 


has long been taken for granted.. 


What is done or not done under a 
given set of circumstances is assumed 
to be a simple black-or-white choice: 


all parties behave as they have been / 


trained to behave, or else they mis- 
_ behave, and to misbehave is bad, 
very: bad. 5 

What are proper radio and tele- 
vision programs? Who shall decide? 
How shall they be financed? Why 


must no commercial advertising go .. 


out on the air waves? 
. For some decades the British have 
settled this ‘simple black-or-white 
choice by vesting the sole power to 
_answer these questions in the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, a some- 
what flustered despotism which they 
_have come to regard with a kind of 
affectionate despair. They are fas- 
cinated at times by the glimpses 


` they get of American programs and 


commercials, and those who come 
here are impressed, at first blush, by 
what seems to them the far greater 
variety of choice offered the American 
audience. But it surprised no one 
that the British clung, until recently, 
to their own system; that they. con- 
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tinued to tax receiving sets annually , 
to pay for BBC programs instead of- 
turning to commercial: sponsorship; 


that they jibe the BBC among them- 


selves while defending it, apologeti- 


ally yet persistently, to others. : 

- The BBC is engineer, impresario, 
censor,. producer; it administérs com- 
edy,*drama, news, the fine arts, the 


weather, and household hints with- 


firmness and fairness; and ‘if'it feels 


-so inclined (as it did), ‘it will decide 


that .the best possible: program for 
7.15 pm. on an April Saturday is a 
fifteen-minute discourse by a woman 
on The Care of Suede Shoes, even 


though the expert.on this occasion | 


ran out .of suede-shoe material at 
the end of ten minutes and had to 
eke out with how. to prevent patent- 
leather shoes from cracking. 

The BBC is queer but it’s British, 
and so the BBC has remained, in 
TV as well as radio, the unique pro- 
prietor of all British broadcasting. 
And in all its tenure, it has never 
broadcast a commercial. 
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So far, the British and their BBC . 
have behaved predictably enough. . 


‘But who can predict the course of ` 


“free” commercial television, which 
is now scheduled — after ‘years of 
debate in Parliament — to be- intro- 


. duced to the British public in Sep- 


tember? The commercial stations 
and channels have already been li-, 
censed to private investors; ‘their 
revenues will come from advertisers, 
as in American TV; and they will 
operate -under a new government 
agency independently of the BBC. — 
The early stages of this phenome- 


non have been more or less predict- 


able: the advertiser, it was explained, 


will have no control over program 


content and very little to say about 
when, and in what program context, 
his. commercials will go on the air. ` 
His commercials, at the same time, 
will have to meet the standards of 
taste laid down by the new govern- 
ment agency, which has absolute 
authority over programs, commer- 
cials, and all else. “Thus secured 
against making itself objectionable 
to anyone, the TV commercial awaits - 
its British debut. 

_ It will confront a public which has 


never heard, even on radio, the effer- 


vescence of a laxative dissolving in’ 


a glass of water, never been coached 


on how to avoid Offending, and which © 
is unfamiliar with how to proclaim 


an all-beef frankfurter (Voice: “His 


Majesty — the King!!” — strains of 


“Pomp and Circumstance” fading 
into crowd’s roar — Voice: “Nepco, 
the All-beef Frankfurter, Monarch of 
Them All!!!”). ‘The British will be 
starting from scratch in all such 
matters, and how completely from 
scratch will be seen in a few of the 


questions which an alert London. 


advertising agency is offering to an- 
swer for those interested in the new 
commercial medium: — 


How valuable are established TV per- 
sonalities? Are they valuable enough to be 
worth their price? 


How useful is a jingle, and for what? 


How will people who have opposed 


commercial television react to a product 


- advertised on it? 


Is.it better to have a series of different 


films or go on repeating the same one? 


Does the value of variation Subse its 
greater cost? 


. The American advertiser’s first ex- 
perience with TV, shortly after the 


wars end, had been preceded by 


decades of sledge-hammer results from 
radio commercials. But the degree to 
which TV was able, immediately, to 
sell consumer goods proved astound- 
ing. Entire corporations were founded 
and have prospered’on no more than 
the availability of a popular TV per- 
former to cry their: wares. Today 


_ the production of TV commercials is 


a huge industry in itself, quite apart 
from the programs. 


The British, meanwhile, have yet 
to hear even a radio announcer say, - 


“Try Fruteswete Jam — You'll like 
it” (or more probably, “You might 
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by RUTH CLAY PRICE 


Ruta Cray Price was born in California 
and makes her home in Pasadena. This is her 
first appearance in the Atlantic. - 


ine E has always ‘willed that I 
hould fish with fly-fishermen — 
dry fly at that. My father would un- 
pack all his fishing tackle every spring 
and examine each item from rods to 
last fly-feather, even though he no 
longer used them. Once I told him 
shyly that I had caught a trout in the 
creek at the foot of our hill. 

“What fly did you use?” he asked 
with intense interest. 

“A worm,” I replied. 

“A worm!” His warm blue eyes 
turned icy gray and, for the first time, 
I felt the ire of the fly addict. “Oh 


well, I suppose it’s all right, you re | 


just a child.” 

When I was seventeen my father 
took me to see a mine high in the 
Sierras. We left the train at Truckee 
and there he hired a horse and wagon 
and stored our baggage in back. I 
noticed his rod and fly-book. “Yes,” 
he smiled, “I haven’t wet a line for 
years. It’s time you learned to cast a 
fly.” i 
Never have I seen a rod so skill- 
fully handled. The trip had only one 
flaw: I could not learn to cast a fly. 


We knew then that I was to be a dis- 


grace to the family, a bait-fisherman.. 


“Well, you’re a girl,” he comforted 


me — and himself. 


Then I married — a fly-fisher. 
Even on our honeymoon two trim 
little rods and a newfangled fly-box 
went along. While my husband 
whipped the length of the Carmel 





River, unsuccessfully, with a series 
of multicolored flies, I happily cap- 
tured sand fleas just where the blue 
ocean receded from the white sand 
bar at the river’s mouth. Sauntering 
lazily upstream, casting and hopping 


my sand fleas on pools under the wil- 
lows, I landed the limit of rainbow. 


trout. When my husband saw them I 
thought our honeymoon had ended. 
There is no jealousy like an angler’s. 


like it”). ‘When the BBC laid down. 
a. policy and moved, or decided not 
to move, in a given situation, no large 
commercial stakes hung in the bal- 
ance. But in the new “free” tele- 
vision, Fruteswete’s commercial may 
mean a million pounds to somebody. 
Let Fruteswete begin, for instance, 
with a close-up of its familiar jam 
pot, followed by-a persuasive young 
man who talks it up — all in the very 
best of taste. But Fruteswete’s com- 
petitor, Doakes, Ltd., counters with 
jam pots animated by the legs of 


‘Windmill artistes in close-order drill. 
‘Fruteswete responds by hiring a busty 


female announcer in a Bikini. At. 
what point the tut-tutting by the 
government’s new television author- 
ity will set in is not altogether pre- 
dictable, but it looks as if Letters to 
the Editor columns will be needing 
enlargement, come September. 
ad W. MORTON 


For years we, fished up and down 
the Pacific coast. I heard all the 
alibis for an empty creel: full of the 


. moon, dark of the moon; river too 


high, too low; too much food; too 
many fishing; wrong hatch. Mean- 
while, with thought and ingenuity, I 
managed to acquire the right baits 
and catch our dinners. 

Only once did: my bait-fishing al- 
most land me in the divorce court. 
We had camped late on the American 
River. After supper Í wandered down 
to the river and caught enough trout 
for breakfast. -When I came up the 
bank with them, I thought my hus- 
band was going to throw me into the 
water.. 

“Where did you get those fish?” 

“Out of the river. Why?” 

“After dark? Absolutely illegal in 


California — you — you — bait- 


fisher!’ There was no lower epithet 
in his angler’s vocabulary. 

Together we went to the ranger and 
explained my ignorance. In guilty 
haste I handed him my fish; but in 
those days rangers were more friendly 
— their duties were not so exacting 
as now. He handed the fish back. "T 
know you'won’t make that’ mistake 
again. By the way, what bait ‘did you 
use?” 

My husband taught our daughter 
to fish with flies; I taught her to fish 


with bait. The result has been bad — 
for me: she goes fly-fishing now, car- 
rying all my bait. Once at a moun- 
tain camp above Bishop we met an 
old army officer — a fly-fisher — who 
expressed contempt for me, for all 
people who fish with bait. How- 
ever, he was impressed with my 
daughter’s ability to cast. He often 
drove us to the high lakes. At one 
of these lakes I was fishing with sal- 
mon eggs — my creel was empty. 
The Captain came over and asked, 
“Have you tossed out a few salmon 
eggs?” 


“Chummirng?” I neked with hor- 


ror, knowing that it was Se 
like and illegal. 

“Oh no, never ‘chum,’ just thumb 
out an egg or two,” he advised. 


“The next day i in. ‘the store I heard. 
the Captain, raising: ‘his | voice and de- 7 
“Why. didn’t you get the 


manding, ` 
worms I ordered?” = 


When he’ came out -1 offered him 


my box of worms, ee “Why do 
you want worms?”’. 

He looked embarrassed. “Oh, some- 
times I put’a bit on the fly, just for 
fun.” I remembered the Captain last 
summer in Wyoming when I met a 
man’ who used only flies or spinners. 


Once, when I noticed a cricket on the | 
spinner — a bait I had never tried — ` 
he looked embarrassed and ‘said ‘it’ 
.- hooked my fish. With a yell, and in 

‘the. most’ disapproved-of manner, I 


was “Just for. luck.” © 
There is a definite skill. in bait- 


fishing which no fly-fisher will admit. ` 
skill was demonstrated ‘one. 
morning long ago, in the High Sierras, - 


This 


when I watched my husband and ‘my 
daughter use all their skill — and 
flies — in an.attempt to catch a five- 


i è 
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pound rainbow. No success. Then I 
insisted that they try with my bait. 


No success, Now. they would have-no_ 


eXCuse. if I. were to catch the big fish; 
they could.not say, “Oh, well, I sup- 
pose with bait —” 


When they’ started down stream | 


| they said, “You'll never catch that 
fish.” However, I wanted to try. As 


_ a. 


I waited for the stream to quiet 
and the fish to forget the annoying 
fishermen, I made my plans. The 
fly-fishers had cast: carefully but they 
had stood — I would crawl. I did not 
want that fish to see me, so I removed 
my red sweater; my khaki would 
blend with the dry grass. I even took 
off my glasses — they would glint in 
the sun. I piled all my tackle on a 
log hidden in the forest. 

Now I was ready to think about 
bait: Carefully I put a salmon egg 
on the hook, then rudely jammed 
it up the shank. This fish would 


never be caught in any of the ap- 


proved manners; he was too familiar 
with them: Perhaps he would like a 
“sandwich”? Next to the salmon egg 
I threaded a small fresh worm — not 
with the usual dangling ends, however. 
It still looked unappetizing. I knew if 
I:did not hook that fish on the first 
cast, I would not get: him. He was a 
smart fish, never to have been fooled 


‘by a feather. I had discovered that 


wise fish will take grasshoppers only 
from their own locale, so I topped the 


sandwich with a tiny hopper from the 


meadow. 
Now it was time to-crawl silently 


to the edge of the stream. There I 


waited five long.minutes' by my watch 


‘before I dropped.—not cast — my 


bait to the water. Bang! I had 


swung him onto the bank. When my 
husband arrived breathless, fright- 


-ened by my scream, I was rolling on 


the bank with the rainbow clutched 


in my arms. The trout was lightly 


hooked and weighed much more than 


. the five pounds I had expected. 


Yes, bait-fishing is a fascinating 
skill, but last summer in Montana I 
seemed to lose my knack; I could not 
catch fish. During a four-day pack trip 


my only fish was a golden trout caught 


by the desperate expedient of putting a 
ladybug on my hook; while my daugh- 
ter was catching a daily limit with a 
fly called “Woolly Worm”; true, a 
bit of night crawler was occasionally 
attached to the fly “for flavor.” 
When I returned to West Yellow- 
stone, I sneaked into a sporting-goods 


store and, glancing guiltily over my 


shoulder, made a purchase. The 
shame known .to_ the. fly-fisher who 
puts. a worm on-his hook, or to the 
spinner specialist who puts a cricket 
on his spinner, is nothing compared 
with the shame I knew as I, a lifelong 
bait-fisherman, purchased my first 
fly — a Woolly Worm. 





Orreer ELBOW 


by RIXFORD KNIGHT 


Rixrorp Kyieut, from his farm at Jamaica, 
Vermont, has supplied many. light subjects for 
Accent on Living. 


F SEEMED to me that while the 
plumber was right there in the 
house was naturally a good time to 
find out why a street elbow was called 
a street elbow, so I went down cellar 
and said, “Good morning. How is 
everything going this morning?” And 
then I said, “Say — by the way; why 
is a street elbow called a street elbow? 
I can see why it is an elbow all right. 
But where does the street part come 
from?” 

The plumber explained. He aa. 
“PI tell you. You see a street 
elbow has one male and one female 
end. On a regular elbow both ends' 
are female. Here; let me show you.” 

I said, “Yes, I understand about 
that; but what I mean is: Why does 
its having one male and one female 
end make a street elbow of it? Streets 
don’t have one male and one female 
end that I know of. So why a street 
elbow?” 

The plumber said, “Wait now. 
Just let me show you. Look at this 
here. See? On this end the threads 
are on the outside. That’s because 
it is the male end. And on this end 
the threads are on the inside. That’s 
the female end. Now you take a 
regular elbow — like this here — the 
threads are on the inside on -both 
ends. That makes it a regular elbow 
instead of a street elbow. You can 
see how it is.” 

I told the plumber I could see what 
the difference was between.a street 
elbow and a regular elbow. “Only 
what I can’t understand is why they 
show the difference by calling one a 
street elbow.: Why not call it a mixed 
elbow? Or a hermaphrodite elbow? 
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Or something that would mean some- 
thing? Street ‘doesn’ t mean: anything, 
so -far‘as I. know; that is, not in this 
connection.” ea 

The plumber said, “But it does 
mean something: Like I’ve just been 
telling you: it ‘means a street elbow 
has.one male end and one female end. 
If it had two female ends. it- would 
be Just a regular elbow.” ~. 

“Listen,” I baid. “Take.a piece of 
pipe, now. If you say ‘This is a brass 
pipe,’ that. means something different 
from what it- does if you say ‘This is 
a galvanized pipe.’ Anybody would 


know what you meant. But when» 
you say ‘This is a street elbow,’ that- 


doesn’t mean anything except to 
somebody who already knows what 
a street elbow is.” 

“I can’t help that,” said the 
plumber. “There’s a lot of things 
people don’t know about the plumb- 
ing business. But any plumber knows 
what a street elbow is. You ask any 
plumber, I don’t care who he is, and 


he will tell you a street elbow has- 


got one male and one female end. 
That’s what makes it a street elbow.” 

I said, “Yes, sure. It is called a 
street elbow. But it could be called 
a whattentot elbow and it would still 
have one male and one female end; 
. so why pick on street to call it?” 

The plumber said, “ Well, I’ve been 
in the plumbing business for thirty- 
five years now and a street elbow has 
always been called a street elbow for 
as long as J can remember. And my 
father was in the plumbing business 
for longer than that and he always 
called it a street elbow, and I guess 
he ought to know if anybody would.” 

“Of course he would,” I told 
the plumber. “I’m not saying he 
wouldn’t. “All I’m saying is, how did 
‘they come to be called street elbows 
in the first place? Why did your 
father or whoever it was pick out 
street elbow as the name to call them?” 

“Jeez, L wouldn’t know about that,” 
said the plumber. “I suppose they 
‘ had to call them something or nobody 
would know what anybody else was 
talking about. Why do you call a 
pipe a pipe or a house a house or a 
kitchen a kitchen? You just do, 
that’s all.” 

“But calling a pipe a pipe or a 
house a house is altogether different 
from calling a street elbow a street 
elbow. The word for house may have 


come from thé ancient Aryan or some- 


thing, and we call it that because 
they did. There is a reason for it. 


But I can’t see any reason at: all 
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for calling this thing a street elbow.” 

“Maybe the ancient Aryans called 
them street elbows,” said the plumber. 

“But for cripe sake the ancient Ary- 
ans didn’t have street elbows. They 
didn’t have pipes and I doubt if they 
even had streets; and even if they 
did, why would they call a piece of 


curved pipe a street elbow unless they — 


called one end of a street the male 
end and the other end female? Maybe 
they did. That’s what I am trying to 


find out. Why did somebody start 


calling this thing a street elbow?”  . 

“You mean, why did they call it 
a street elbow?” said 
the plumber. 

“That’s it! Why- do 
they call this thing a 
street elbow? Did may- 
be a man named Street 
invent it or something?” 

The plumber said, 
Well, I couldn’t say as 





to that. I never knew of a man 
named Street in the plumbing busi- 
ness; though of course they might 


- have been, sometime. I don’t claim 


to know. everything. Maybe’ if you 
were to look in some of those books, 
or something.” 

I said, “I have already looked in 
the encyclopedia. All it says is that a 
street elbow. has one male and one 
female end.” 

“That’s right. The book is right 
about that,” said the plumber. 

“But what has that got to do. with 
its being called a street elbow? Why 
“call it of all things ‘a 

street elbow? ”. 

The plumber thought’ 
that one over. He said, 
“Y'know, I’ve been 
wondering about that 
myself. Why,” he want- 
ed to know, “do they 
call it a street elbow?” 


DON’T LET SUBURBIA DISTURBIA 
by C. S. JENNISON 


I pon’r raise charming annuals, my voice or cocker spanuals. 
I don’t wear Jaeger hats and suits that match. 

I slink around Connecticut in some old skirt and petticut 
And try to build my confidence from scratch. ` 

With life so station-wagony, my Ford sedan is agony; 


I feel just like a tradesman or a cabby. 


a 


The car-door has no.monogram, and — though I shouldn’t give a rhe — 
It’s little things that make a girl look shabby. 


I have no horse to ride upon. What’s more, I have relied upon 
My girdle, not my golf, to keep in shape. 

I’m silent as a Buddha on the subject of Bermuda, 
_And I’ve never spent a summer at the Cape. 
I’ve been in lots of places, but of course I lack the graces 


_ So native to the folk who Rome-and-Paris me, 


And — like a common gypsy — I was raised above Poughkeepsie, 
A circumstance that always will embarrass me. 


Among the sleek and cultured girls, without my string of cultured pearls 


I’m shy as Neptune caught without a trident. 


”~ 


. My gait is unaggressive, and J’]l never be impressive . 
Till I learn to make my conversation strident. 
In restaurant or grocery, am I commanding? Nosirree; 
I ask for things instead of giving orders. 
It’s plain I’m far too hesitant to be a worth-while resident, T 
Much less a pride and credit. to Miss Porter’s. 


I don’t refer to riches or to lady dogs as bitches. 


My parties are Plebeian and:a bore. 


Though everyone gets high enough, my Gibsons just aren’t dry enough, 
And people wince each time they reach for more. 

Although I’ve watched my etiquette since moving to Connecticut, 
Among the parakeets, I’m still a wren .. . 

In other words, a foreigner — as lonesome as a coroner — 


All silent on my peak in Darien. 
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by JOHN M, CONLY 


_ Beethoven: Six Overtures: Cori- 
- olan; King Stephen; Namens- 
feier; Creatures of Prometheus; 
Ruins of Athens; Consecration 
of the House (Hermann Scherchen 
-conducting Vienna State Opera Or- 
chestra; Westminster WL-5335: 12”). 
There are no performances of any 
of. these in recordings nearly.so splen- 


THE 


„å 


did and lifelike, and of a couple there’ a : s ace 


are no microgroove recordings at all: 
King Stephen and the Ruins are pot- 
boilers, but highly listenable (to me, 
anyway). 

Berlioz: Les Nuits d'Eté; La 


PE: Le Jeune Pâtre Breton; 


aide. (Eleanor Stéber, soprano; Di- 


ie Mitropoulos and Jean Morel 
conducting Columbia Symphony Or- 
chestra; Columbia. ML-4940: 12”). 
Reviewers abhor and avoid the word 

“great” like the plague, but some- 


times it must be used. Eleanor Ste- | 


ber’s performance of these -Berlioz 
songs, I am sure, is great. So are the 
songs. There is,in them a kind of glad 


and healthy yearning you will not. 


find elsewhere, and a kind of appre- 
ciative comprehension in their treat- 
‘ment you will find seldom. ‘The 
“Summer Nights” song-cycle is the 
. main treasure. Hear it if you can, but 
not unless you mean to be spellbound. 
Recording: quite good enough. 
Dvorák: Cello .Concerto (two 
versions: Pierre Fournier, cello; Ra- 
fael Kubelik conducting Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra; London LL- 
1106: 12”; and André Navarra, cello; 


Rudolf Schwarz conducting New | 


Symphony Orchestra of London; Cap- 


itol P-8301: 12”). Insoluble problem: 


the best recorded performance is, un- 
assailably, the old Victor Casals-Szell 
reprint, terribly tinny to the ear. 
Of newer versions, the fresh Capitol 
issue competes well with the excellent 
Janigro performance for Westminster, 
but the Fournier for London seems to 
me to outclass both. Sometimes Four- 
nier hacks at his strings, but there’s 
bite and swing and beat not offered 
- by the competition. 

Brahms: A German Requiem 





The music world has hailed Pablo Casals‘as the 
greatest living musician; and a fortunate few . 

of his admirers have made the journey to the 

tiny French town of Prades to hear him play and 
conduct his favorite works.-In order that the 
genius of Casals may be heard by thousands: 
more and for a thousand years to come, -Columbia 
has recorded in France the miracle of his ' ` 
performance. These precious records are a, tribute 
to his genius. Pablo Casals has chosen to record - 
exol for Cokimpia Masterworks Records. 


COLUMBI ART RECORDS © 


SOUND OF GENIUS... | 


» PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL SENN 


Recent .Columbia Masterworks 


_ “Lp” Records by Pablo Casals 


include: 


-Schumann: Concerto in A Minor 


—ML 4926. $5.95 


Casals Festival at Prades—four 
32" records. SL-183: 


a copy of the above photograph, 
suitable for framing. Write Colum- 


_bia Records, Room '3 -A, 799 7th 
` Avenue, N. Y.C. 
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From baby’s coo to a.favorite 
concert its easy to make re- 
cotdings of professional quali- 
ty. Great tape-o-matic features 
(many not available on high 
priced recorders) are designed 
for your convenience and 
pleasure. 


Record from any source of 
sound. Play back through 
tape-o-matic’s two speakers, 
` plug in external speakers too, 
if you desire. Beautiful rose, 
gray and gold case. $179.95* 


*Slightly higher in the west. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORD CHANGERS 








` (Lore Wissmann, soprano; Theo 
|| Adam, baritone; Georg Solti conduct- 


ing Frankfurt Opera and Museum 


| Orchestra and Chorus; Capitol PBR- 
- 8300: two 12” in album with text). 


The crepuscular glory of. this majestic 
music requires in delivery an effortless 
balance.and dynamic range I do not 
find here. However, the Shaw-Victor 
and Karajan-Columbia versions are 
too old to compete. This ‘is it, unless 
you'd rather wait. | 

Bruckner: Symphony No. 3, 


Wagner’? (Hans Knappertsbusch 


conducting Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra; London LL-1044: 12”). To 
me, Bruckner always sounds as if he 
had been incurably obsessed by the 
first movement of thé Beethoven 
Ninth. But there could be worse ob- 
sessions; and he certainly created 
some tremendous sonic architecture. 
Knappertsbusch, a . masterful Wag- 
nerian, gives his tonal -extravagances 


full play here, and so do London’s ` 
technicians. If you like No. 3, pro- 


ceed to No. 5, recently issued by 
Urania (Gerhard Pfliiger and the 
Leipzig Philharmonic; URLP-239: 


two 12’) in an odd coupling with 


Weber’s early Symphony No. 1. 
Haydn: Six Quartets, Op. 2 (The 
Schneider. Quartet, assisted -by ' Wel- 
don and Kathleen Wilber, French 
horns; Haydn Society HSQ-B: three 
12” boxed or separate). The content 
should make these inconsequential, 
but genius got into the act, so they 


are delightful, and durable for at least’ 


two more centuries. Music to live 
with, in performance and recording of 
fitting excellence. p a 
Hovhaness: Khaldis, Concerto 
for Piano, Trumpets and Percus- 
sion; Piano Pieces (William Masse- 
los, piano; Izler Solomon conducting 
chamber ensemble; MGM. E-3160: 
12”), The young Armenian-Ameri- 
can, Alan Hovhaness, uses the piano 
like a Near Eastern percussion instru- 
ment, without chords, emphasizing 
the béauty and drama of successive 


single notes. He -has ideas to justi-'` 
fy the technique, too. Very strong, 


haunting music, recorded with the 
requisite fidelity. 
Mendelssohn: Elijah (Josef Krips 


-conducting soloists, London Philhar- 


monic Orchestra and Choir, Hamp- 
stead Boys’ Choir; London LLA-27: 
three 12” with text). Mendelssohn’s 
last major work, and probably his 


greatest, has been strangely neglected 


by recording companies. This version 
isn’t ideal, but it is satisfactory. 
Of the soloists, only the contralto 
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Build your own Williamson-Type HI-Fi Amplifier and 
Preamplifier-—the choice of audlo-wise music lovers, 
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“Miss Cochran takes 
you on a record-break- 
ing flight from a log 
- cdbin in Florida to a 
supersonic dive in a jet 
plane... . A hard-hit- 
ting book, it gives the 
reader a fine, whole- 
- some feeling of respect 
for the author.” | 
‘N, Y. Times Book Review. 


$4.50 at all bookstores - 
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(Norma Procter) is outstanding, but: 


Krips and. the ensemble.are fine, ‘and 
Mendelssohn: is terrific. I am so 
glad to hear “Baal, we.cry to: thee” 
in hi-fi that I’d buy this offhand; but 
maybe you'd better listen first. - 

Rachmaninoff: Concerto No. 2 
in C Minor (Leonard Pennario, pi- 
ano; Vladimir Golschmann conduct- 

‘ing St. Louis Symphony Orchestra; 
Capitol .P-8302:.12’). The ancient 
Rachmaninoff Victor reprint is.more 


communicative; the Rubinstein play- | 


ing (Victor LM-1005) is. pianistically 
superior, For béautifully balanced 
sonic-interpretive impact, ‘buy this 
Capitol; everyone involved did his 
best to make it good, and it really is. 

Rossini: L’Italiana in Algeri 
(Carlo Maria Giulini conducting Giu- 
letta Simionato, Cesare Valetti, other 
soloists, chorus and orchestra of Teatro 


alla Scala; Angel 3529-B: two 12” 


with libretto). Everyone knows the 
overture; here’s the opera that goes 
with it—corny, melodious, funny, 
immensely clever in a frankly low- 
brow way. It’s not Figaro, by a long 
shot, nor even The Barber, but it is 
all-out entertainment, performed here 
in that spirit very. expertly, and very 
hard to resist. . ` 

Tchaikovsky: Swan Lake (Antal 
Dorati conducting Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Mercury 01-3-102: 


three 12” with illustrated bind-in in | 
deluxe album). “T'chaikovsky’s com- 


plete. original score, never recorded 
and probably seldom played before, 
might have made an achingly long 
ballet, but it makes wonderful home 
listening. Its writing also fits ad- 
mirably the kind of almost super- 


natural fidelity Mercury’s recording ` 


staff has contributed. Altogether, a 
‘fabulous production meriting praise 
. from all quarters and possibly justify- 


. ing. issuance in a sky-blue watered- 


silk album, which is how it comes. 
Verdi: Rigoletto (Mario del Mo- 
“naco, Hilde Gueden, Aldo Protti, 
Cesare Siepi, other soloists; Alberto 
Erede conducting Chorus and Orches- 
tra of Academy of Saint Cecilia, 
Rome; London LLA-25: three 12” 
with libretto). If á challenge be issued 
among producers of Rigoletto on rec- 
ords, and all combatants put up their 


dukes, London will win. Mario del’ 


Monaco is the biggest Duke in the 
business. He makes Verdi’s villain 


. -a rakish brute, rather than a callous . 


dandy, but that is OK by me; he 
comes no vocal croppers. Aldo Protti, 


however, is- a somewhat- impassive: 
-Rigoletto, and Hilde Gueden ‘a cool’ 
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and collected Gilda, so that all 
the characterization is just barely, 


but perceptibly, awry, weakening the. 


plot. Still, all concerned do sound 
convincing when they're singing, 
partly because of the highly realistic 


reproduction, and no other version: 


has as many assets. 

Vivaldi: Bassoon Concerto in A 
Minor; Flute Concerto in F; Oboe 
Concerto in D Minor; Concerto in 
G Minor “For the Dresden Or- 
chestra” (André Jouve conducting 
New Paris Chamber Orchestra; West- 
minster WL-5341: 12”). There is 
no striving here for “authenticity,” 
which should be a liability but is not. 
Vivaldi is played unself-consciously, 
as if he were Mozart, and the music 
must survive the treatment, which it 
does very handsomely. : It emerges 
clever, intimate, sophisticated, and 


various, as fit for today’s living rooms 


as for the ducal halls it first graced. 
. The recording is rich and realistic. 

The Art of the Organ (E..Power 
Biggs, organist, performing on twenty 
European organs; Columbia SL-219: 
two 12’). Mr. and Mrs. Biggs. and 
an Ampex tape recorder toured Eu- 
rope last year, capturing. the sound of 
. Old World, pipe organs old and, new 
(the. Royal Festival Hall organ. had 
its hour, as well as the 1619 Com- 
penius organ in Frederiksborg, Den- 
mark). The jacket notes try to estab- 
lish the set as a sound-curiosity, but 
the fact is that Biggs was entranced 
by the voicing of some of the marvel- 
ous baroque instruments, and played 
with extraordinary feeling. Try the 
Sweelinck and Buxtehude sections, 
and feel the centuries melt. 

The Art of Ruth Draper (Ruth 


Draper, monologist; RCA Victor LM- — 


1859: 12’). Explaining Ruth Draper 
to someone who never heard Ruth 
Draper in “The Italian Lesson,” for 
instance, probably is fruitless. Her 
imitative accents often are faulty, 
her sketches exaggerated to the teas- 
ing point. All I can say is that she 
sometimes reaches deeper into people 
than anyone else in her craft, and that 
. this makes her craft an art. i 
Brubeck Time (The Dave Bru- 
- beck Quartet; Columbia CL-622: 
12”). This is by all odds the best 
Brubeck record yet produced, per- 
haps the only one that does anything 
like Justice to the brainy Brubeck 
crew. I recommend it most fervently 
to classics lovers who have been 


wondering if they couldn’t make sense 


of highbrow jazz if they tried. Inci- 
dentally, it’s a hi-fi studio recording. 
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by GUNTHER L, EICHHORN 


German-born GuntHeR L. EICHHORN was 
educated at the University of Louisville and took 


‘ his doctorate at the University of Illinois. He is 


now on leave of absence as associate professor 


of chemistry at Louisiana State University for: 
.a stay with the National Institute of Mental 


Health in Bethesda, Maryland. 


T Is surprising. that so little has 
I been written about Anything. It 
is a very popular subject. I am a 
chemist. Yet, when I am requested 
to speak on a subject, I am not 
generally asked to talk about chemis- 
try, but rather about Anything. 

Actually Anything is a very in- 


teresting topic. My interest in it goes 


back to those innocent days when I 
didn’t know what it meant. I didn’t 
know how to say Anything in English. 
I knew how to say many things in 
English, but I couldn’t say Anything 
in English. I did know how to say 


‘Anything in German. Anything in 


German is etwas. I looked up etwas 
in a German-English dictionary. Ac- 
cording to the dictionary, etwas meant 
Something or Anything. Obviously 
it was not a good dictionary. But 
in my paradisiacal: innocence I used 
a bad dictionary as if it were a good 
one, and began to say either Some- 
thing or Anything when. I meant 
either Something or Anything. I was 
willing to codperate and said, “I will 
do anything.” Anything began to 
take on importance, because it be- 
came for me a very dangerous word. 

Gradually: I came to realize that 
something was wrong. .At the same 
time I discovered that there wasn’t 
really anything wrong — that there 
wasn't anything to fear but Anything 
itself — and I thought my troubles 
were over. I would never again say 


Anything when I meant Something. 


With knowledge came further con- 
fusion and disillusion. I discovered 
that people will- frequently say any- 


thing when they ought to be saying 


something. This was especially true 


‘at cocktail parties, political rallies, 


and club meetings. When people were 
asked what they. liked, they said, 
“Anything.” When they were asked 


what they preferred, they said, 


“Nothing.” I began to think that: 
perhaps Anything and Nothing were 
identical. They. said Anything when | 


they meant Nothing. And it sounded 
` like Everything. 


Thereupon I began to use Anything 
to mean Nothing and to sound like 
Everything. It seemed that I had 
found the key to success. “I can do 
anything,” I said. I didn’t do any- 
thing, I just said Anything, and it 
sounded like Everything. - 

Finally I met my match. “I can do 
anything,” I said. “What means 
Anything?” he said, and he consulted 
his English-German dictionary. It 
wasn’t:a good dictionary, either, but 
it informed him that Anything meant 
etwas, and he asked me, “What can 
you do?” 

Then I studied chemistry. 


HOW NOT TO DEAL WITH 
CLOSED DOORS 


by R. P. LISTER 


I pasHED my head against a door, 


_And one of us-was hurt the more. 


Either the door, that is, or I. ` 

I know that men and doors must die, 
And none of us can live forever. 
That is the worst of being clever. 


I take all knowledge for my realm, 
And grasp, if anything, the helm, 
And sail my ship of phantom spars . 
Into a glowing mist of stars.. 
Crashing at last to parent earth, - 

I wonder what the trip was worth.. 


The truth is, I was-never born. 

I am a kind of unicorn, 

Bred for the never-never land 

Where no one tries to understand. 

I cannot cope with solid matter, 

Or else I should have grown much 
fatter. | 


Around the corner, as I stare, 
Lies the non-nascent everywhere. 
I think about the days gone by, 
The time to live, the time to die. 
I dash my head against the door, 
And one of us is hurt the moré. 
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by MERLOYD LAWRENCE 


After several summers spent in Europe, 
Mer.orp LAWRENCE finds in Styria a wealth 
of sights and traditions as gay as any on the 
Continent. She was graduated from Radcliffe in 
1954, and lives in Cambridge. 


T would be hard to spend. more 
than a few days in Austria without 
running into a celebration — espe- 
cially in the mountains, where pink 
and blue posters adorn the walls of 
every Gasthof, fireworks echo in the 
next valley, and girls in elaborate 
dirndls dance in the village Platz. 

In Alt-Aussee, a small resort high 
in the Salzkammergut, we discovered 
festivities so enticing that all itin- 
eraries were abandoned. When we 
first opened the tall French doors of 
our room at the old Hotel Am-See 
and stepped out on a, gabled balcony, 
one glimpse of the lake and the village 
below made us want never to leave. 
(Like most visitors to Austria, we 
had felt that way on many balconies, 
terraces, and cable cars.) Here, the 
converging reaches of cliffs, lakes, and 
foothills were dominated by a vast 
white glacier. No sooner had we 
glimpsed its distant perspectives than 
our attention was drawn to a swirl-of 
activity in the village below. 

The evening we arrived, just after 
dark, we suddenly heard gay, circus- 
like music. Two gondola-shaped boats 
tied together and loaded to the gun- 
nels glided slowly toward the middle 


of the lake. Around them, rowboats . 


with lanterns made wide, concentric 
circles. In the two large boats was the 
Salt Miners’ Band — almost indis- 
tinguishable in their black uniforms — 
filling the entire valley with booming, 
brassy music. Such a rollicking boat- 
load, set against the immense moun- 
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. tains, gave an effect of happy absurd- 


ity, like midget musicians with 
bassoons and tubas. As they floated 
further away, the music grew sad and 
sentimental. “Himmlisch — heaven- 
ly,” said a curly-haired waitress on the 
terrace below. “Herrlich — glorious,” 
said another voice. l 

These miner-musicians, a village 
friend told us, have the softest jobs 
available. They do no mining and are 
paid for sporadic but lively concerts. 
The salt mines themselves, in Sand- 
ling and Hallstatt, are fascinating, in 
many ways the historical and eco- 
nomic center of the province. Hun- 
dreds of tourists visit them to descend 
on toboggans and ascend in elevators. 
Less hardy travelers are content to 
try the brine cure: twenty minutes in 
hot salt water with a dash of pine 
needles. 

À private glacier and this personal 
welcome from the town band left us 
appropriately limp. On balconies 
aboveand below us, French and Italian 
families were also enjoying their pri- 
vate concerts. But unlike the illumi- 
nation of Notre Dame, which goes on 
the bill along with the solid gold 
truffles at a certain restaurant in 
Paris, this spectacle still seemed spon- 
taneous the next morning. It turned 
out to be one of the concerts given 
every week, which finish at the end of 
the summer in a gala event called a 
Seebeleuchtung, “lighting of the lake.” 
This water-borne festival holds a 
competition, won each year by the 
local electrician, for the best illu- 
minated float. 

The concert gave us an insight into 
the mood of Styrian festivities — 
utterly relaxed and unadvertised. At 
the end of three weeks we still felt it 
to be a stroke of luck when bonfires 


appeared on the mountain or a wed- . 


ding party all in costume rowed out 
on the lake. Sometimes, of course, 
there was more than luck operating 


(Pan American World Airways filmed 
the particular wedding we saw); but 
there is never the sense of a feverish 
chamber of commerce behind the 
scenes. i 

Besides, the non-traditional touches 
to these festivals can be very enter- 
taining. In the tiny village of Top- 
litzsee, at the hundred-and-fifty-year 
celebration of the marriage of the 
postmaster’s daughter to the Arch- 
duke, not all the participants were 
unsophisticated. In fact, there were 
some rather cosmopolitan Styrians 
assembled to re-enact this mountain 
romance. At first we noticed only 
the lavish inherited costumes and 
distinctly heirloom faces. Then, cir- 
culating among these, pitting our 
Brownie Hawkeye against some over- 
aggressive Leicas, we overheard (in 
clipped Oxonian English) : 

“As Shaw says, anticipation is nine 
tenths of realization.” 

The speaker was a thin, decadent- 
featured young man in gray flannels, . 
dark glasses, and a Styrian hunting 
jacket. He seemed to be the nucleus 
of a large group, impeccably costumed 
and speaking a cultured potpourri of 
German and English. 

The men, elongated and elegant, 
wore moss-green hunting Jackets and 
leaned on black umbrellas. Others 
had narrow-striped shirts and tapered, 
prehistoric Lederhosen. The women’s 
costumes were much more elaborate 
—entirely antique, except for an 
occasional cigarette holder or pair of 
Cap d’Antibes sandals. Their damask 
dirndls were iridescent blue-green, pur- 
ple, and sepia —.a far cry from the 
usual bright cotton variety. Some of 
the hats were copied after the striking 
summer and winter styles of the post- 
master’s daughter: huge straw cart- 
wheels with drooping green linings, 
and white top-hats with black linings. 
Scattered among these were gold 
winged headdresses, black brocade 
jackets, and magenta scarves pinned 
in the back with filigreed emblems. 
These convoluted patterns, occasion- 
ally repeated in a flamboyantly em- 
broidered vest, made the entire gath- 
ering one kaleidoscopic pattern. 

We had plenty of time for details. 
A pompous Biirgermetster was reciting 
the royal love story in loaded and 
flowery German. Praises of das ro- 
mantische Mädchen und der galante 
Johann droned on and on. In the 
background, the band tuned up with 
flasks of schnappes. One of the 
Oxonian hunters nodded to a hand- 
some friend with sideburns and a 
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luxuriant ‘mustache, and whispered 
loudly.to a dirndled neighbor: “ You 
must look at Philip K—. He really 
. has the face.” ' 

When the ETTA finally 
finished his speech, the romance of 
the ill-fated Archduke (later known 
as John Orth, after he gave up his 
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title and went into exile in Denmark) 


and Anna Plochl, the daughter of the 


Bad Aussee postmaster, was deli- 
cately re-enacted. The Archduke and 
his hunting companions rowed across 
a lovely lake, into which fell a tower- 
ing waterfall. On the opposite shore 
he met, by, chance, a charming Aus- 
seer maid. She blushed, he smiled, 
they joined hands, and the band 
struck up triumphantly. 

A parade back to the village began 
a whole weekend of festivities. Danc- 
- ing, drinking, and feasting contmued 
late into Saturday night.: On the 


fairgrounds were ‘crossbow contests, 


where clowns in Pierrot suits and 
squirrel-tail hats yelled and yodeled 
at each bull’s-eye. On the cliffs above, 
fireworks . exploded, starting small 
avalanches of earth and rocks. Sev- 
eral bands took turns, between rounds 


_ of beer. 


One of these bands was a group of 
aged fiddlers who played only for one 
dance. This dance, however, was the 
main event, performed just as the 
sun went down. All ages came to- 
gether, bowed, Joined hands high 
above their heads, and began a grace- 
ful, intricate step. While they dipped 
and turned and circled, a few voices 
sang a wavering melody. The dancers 
were on a high platform and their tall 
green hats and gold headdresses.caught 
the Jast rays of the sun. In contrast 
to the rest of the sprightly festival, 
this dance was slow and measured. 
It is far older than Archduke Johann. 


In 1843, an English traveler said this . 


about it: — 


_ “I have seen many national dances 


that have pleased me; as the Hussar 
dance of the Hungarians, the vigorous 
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mazurka of the Poles, the poetic 
Kozakka of the Russians, and the 
original Dioko of the Wallachians. 
I have seen also the voluptuous fan- 
dango of the Spanish, ‘the stormy 
Gallopades of the French, and the 


Say-nothing waltzes of Germany; but 


I must say that, for grace, decorum, 
and good humor, nothing can exceed 
the national dance of Styria.”’ 


Before this extended Saturday night | 


of beer, cake, and dancing was over, 
we learned of a parade planned for 
Sunday. But we also learned that it 
always rains on Sunday. This proved 


very true, and everything was put off | 


until the following Sunday, when it 
rained even harder. Regardless of the 
monsoon, the parade was scheduled. 
The streets in Bad Aussee were lined 
early with many patient spectators 
and few umbrellas. We fell in with 
this optimism and eagerly found 
places. 

One hour later, a loudspeaker made 
a portentous but incoherent announce- 
ment. No one groaned or even moved, 
so we Interpreted the news as reas- 
suring. Red-faced ‘officials, full of 
schnappes and devoid of information, 
went on selling brass buttons with 
pictures of the Archduke and hiş 
bride. The only other activity was 
the opening and closing of those well- 
stocked larders which non: Austrians 
take for briefcases. 

Another hour later we menma a 
policeman. He assured us the parade 
would start any miñute. Every so 
often a damp and breathless dirndl 
raced down the street as if something 
were about ‘to begin. A third hour 
later we were just about to climb into 
a bus when three bands pronounced 
a deafening chord. 

No parade has ever had such a re- 
ception. Every window, balcony; and 
pair of shoulders was occupied. As 
if to make up for the slight delay, the 
parade paraded three times. Police- 


men strained against the crowd as if 


Franz Josef had arrived. It wasn’t a 
particularly good parade — the usual 
town, farm, and industry floats — but 
that hardly mattered. No one could 
see much anyway; and after three 
hours in the rain, staring at the backs 


of people’s heads, the Styrian anthem — 


was wildly stirring. Later, over a cup 
of Mocca mii Schlag (rich black coffee 
with whipped cream) and Sachertorte 
mit more Schlag, the parade seemed 
very successful. 

The most dramatic celebrations in 
Alt-Aussee.are at night with lights 
and fires. One evening late in August, 


all-night bonfires began on the moun- 
tains. After dinner the Sandling Salt 
Miners gave another concert in‘ the 
Platz. During their concert, distant 
flickering lights appeared on every 
mountaintop. Rows of other fires led 
up to the peak, and a bright circle of 
oil lamps was lit around the. entire 
lake. From the ‘main square, all this 
spread out in a fantastic network. 
The night sky obliged with a dense 
milky way. 

After the concert and the deep in- 
tonations of Schin! had subsided, 
we joined some Austrian friends in 
their garden for schnappes and cakes. 
The men were offered scharf (cognac), 
and’ the women süss (chocolate 
brandy). The bonfires and the brandy 
merged into a warm glow, fulfilling 
a, ceremony that stems from early fire 
worship. Like the dances, parades, 
and water-borne concerts, the eve- 
ning of bonfires was rooted’ in tradi- 
tion but enjoyed very much in the 
present. The grandmother of our . 
hosts. lit a cigarette and told us how 
she had danced until four in the 
morning on her eightieth birthday. 

We began to feel that Austria’s 
yearning for the past also has a 
thought for the present. The festivals 
of this remote part of Styria are 
neither the fading vestiges of ancient 
ritual sought out by ethnologists, nor 
the commercially thriving music fes- 
tivals and trade fairs that attract 
thousands of tourists elsewhere. They 
are live celebrations, in incredibly 
lovely settings, enjoyed by Austrians. . 
Any occasion becomes an excuse for 
one — the Feast of the Assumption, 
„or a local girl marrying an archduke. 
The sweet and sharp: brandies begin 
to flow, and town authorities issue 
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brass buttons in commemoration. 


- One night after half the town was 


asleep, the Salt Miners’ Band struck 
up beside the lake. The only explana- 
tion given in the morning was that a 
gay young widow had wanted to 
dance. 
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“Not a man in sight...” 


As I was driving along a country road with four other women 
as my guests a tire went flat. My heart sank with it, for my 
tire-changing experience was nil and the road was empty of 
aid. Pulling to the side, I hunted out the tools, remarking as 


I did so: 


“Not a man in sight, of course. What.we need is an angel 


+ 


from heaven!” 


` + 
-7 X 


Imagine our astonishment when a cheery voice above our 
heads said; “TI be down in a minute, lady.” Unknowingly, I. 
had stopped beside a telephone pole at the top of which sat 


sé ve 7 Z f : 
our ‘‘angel’’—~a line repairman. 


. 


From the Reader's Digest feature, Life in These 


United States... “true stories showing appealing 


or humorous sidelights on the American scene. 





We got a chuckle out of that little story: and 
we hope you did too. Best thing about it is 


that it isn’t an isolated case. | 


A Friend iñ Need , 


+ 


Many a time each day, telephone men and 
women go out of their way to help someone 
in trouble. Their friendly, neighborly spirit is 
one of the nice things about telephone service. 
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AS A DEMONSTRATION OF 


Music~APPRECIATION RECORDS 
[WILL YOU ACCEPT WITHOUT CHARGE] | 


WAGNER’S OVERTURES TO 


Jannhäuser swDie Meistersinger 


A NEW HIGH-FIDELITY RECORDING BY THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Norman Del Mar, Conductor 


SANN a 


ON ONE SIDE: You hear a full eee nee of a great mu- 


sical work, ‘just as on the ordinary record 


you buy. The records feature orchestras and soloists of rec- 
ognized distinction in this country and abroad. You listen to 
the performance first, or afterward, as you desire, and then... 


« Analysis by Thomas Scherman 


ON THE OTHER SIDE: You hear an illuminating analy- 
sis of the music, with the various 
themes and other main features of the work played sepa- 
rately with running explanatory comment, so that you can 
learn what to listen for in order.to appreciate the work fully. 
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TO HELP YOU UNDERSTAND MUSIC BETTER AND ENJOY IT MORE 


HIS NEW IDEA, sponsored by the Book- 

of-the-Month Club, is designed for 
those who enjoy good music but who are 
aware, too often, that they do not listen 
to it with complete understanding and 
appreciation. There is no doubt about the 
reason: most of us are not properly primed 
about what to listen for. MuUSIC-APPRE- 
` CIATION RECORDS meet this need—for a 
fuller understanding of music—better than 
any means ever devised. This enjoyable 
form of self-education can be as thorough 
as the Music Appreciation courses given 
in many universities. 


YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY THE 
RECORDS YOU WANT... A new MUSIC- 
APPRECIATION RECORD will be issued—for 
subscribers only—every month. Ultimately 
all the great masterpieces of music will be 
included. The announcement about each 
forthcoming record will be written by the 
noted composer and music commentator 
Deems Taylor. After reading this descrip- 
tive essay you may take the record or not, 
as you decide at the time. You are not 
obligated to take any specified number of 
records, And you may stop the subscrip- 
tion at any time you please! 


TWO TYPES OF RECORDS AT A RELA- 
TIVELY LOW COST... All Music-Ap- 
PRECIATION ReEcorpS are high-fidelity, 
long-playing records of the highest quality 
334% R.P.M. on Vinylite. They are of 
two kinds: first, a so-called Standard Rec- 
ord—a twelve-inch disc—which presents 
the performance on one side, the analysis 
on the other. This is sold at $3.60, to sub- 
scribers only. The other is an Analysis- 
Only Record—a: ten-inch disc—priced at 
$2.40. The latter is made available each 
month for any subscriber who may already 
have a satisfactory long-playing record of 


rh = 
the work being presented. (A small charge 
is added to cover postage and handling.) 


TRY A ONE-MONTH SUBSCRIPTION — 
WITH. NO OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE 
.. . Why not make a simple trial, to see 
if these records are as pleasurable and as 
enlightening as you may anticipate? The 
first record, WAGNER’s OVERTURES TO 
TANNHAUSER and Diz MEISTERSINGER, will 
be sent to you at once—at no charge. You 
may end the subscription immediately 
after hearing this record, or you may 
cancel any time thereafter, 





PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A 33% R. P. M. RECORD: PLAYER 


MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS 
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c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Ine., 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send me at once the MUSIC-APPRECIATION Recorp, Wagner's Overtures to Tannhduser and 
Die Meistersinger, without charge, and enter my name in a Trial Subscription to Music- 
APPRECIATION RECORDS, under the conditions stated above. It is understood that, as a subscriber, 
I am not obligated to buy any specified number of records, but may take only those I want. Also, 
I may cancel my subscription after hearing the first egora; or any time thereafter at my pleasure, 
but the introductory record is free in any case. 
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ASHINGTON diplomats have been turning their 
\ \ attention back and forth from Europe to Asia 
so frequently in the past year that they have taken 
on the appearance of spectators at a tennis match. 
Unlike tennis, however, the game of diplomatic 
maneuver never ends unless peace gives way to war. 
The Soviet tactic of leading Austria’s Chancellor 
Julius Raab up to the mountaintop in Moscow to 
show him the promised land, after a decade of deceit 
and delay, sharpened the focus on Europe again. 


The Eisenhower Administration had been smugly 
congratulating itself on having won the battle with 
Russia over ratification of the Paris pacts, in the 
belief that they would firmly tie West Germany to 
the West. But Moscow has shown that that was 
only a preliminary. 


The Kremilin’s ace 

With the grant of sovereignty to West Germany, 
the United States, Britain, and France have given 
the last major concession in their power to give. 
But Russia holds the ace of aces -— the power to 
permit reunification of East and West Germany 
and, beyond that, to move back the German-Polish 
frontier to the pre-World War II borderline. The 
Austrian maneuver has, for the first time, led some 
American officials and foreign diplomats in the 
capital to think that the Kremlin may, indeed, be 
ready to play that big card. 


As viewed in Washington, there are two lines of 
procedure for the Soviets. One is. limited and es- 
sentially negative-—a holding operation playing 
for time. The other is more risky, but if successful 
it could sweep continental Europe into Soviet 
hands. In either case, Russia’s first step is to use 
the new Austrian “neutrality” as a pretext for 
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saying to West Germany: “You want unifica- 
tion above all else, you say. Well, you may have 
it merely by getting your three Western friends 
to agree to the same sort of treaty for Germany as 
the one for Austria.” 


This strategy came into full view, in fact, the 
day Raab returned to Vienna from his Moscow 
trip. Its short-term effect could be paralysis in 
Bonn, where Chancellor Konrad Adenauer lacks 
the political strength to force through the Bundes- 
tag the draft law necessary to implement the Paris’ 
pacts by raising an armed force of 500,000 within 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


On the other hand, the Austrian maneuver may 
mean that a basic shift in Kremlin tactics already 
has been secretly agreed upon. It could mean that 
the Khrushchev-Bulganin-Zhukov team — if indeed 
that is the real team — has decided that the time 
has come to gamble the East German satellite for 
the immensely bigger stakes of all of Germany. 


Moscow’s policies are compounded of military 
and political ingredients. In the first post-war 
decade, Moscow continued to be dominated by 
the traditional land-space concepts in its military 
thinking. But the new nuclear weapons and the 
Soviet creation of the means of delivery via manned 
bombers and submarines, and ultimately by robot 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, may be changing 
those concepts. 


If so, then a new military ingredient may have 
been created with which a Communist political 
motivation can be combined in Moscow for a de- 
cision to gamble East Germany. In that case, the 
old defense-in-depth which has so often protected 
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“THEY WILL BE READ AS LONG AS MEN KEEP THE MEMORY 
OF GREAT DEEDS AND LOVE THE MUSIC OF GREAT PROSE” 


—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
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You can still obtain FOR YOUR LIBRARY without charge 
ALL SIX VOLUMES of Jhe Second World War-by Winston Churchill 


IF YOU JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO BUY SIX BOOKS 
WITHIN THE NEXT YEAR FROM AT LEAST ONE HUNDRED AVAILABLE TO YOU AS A MEMBER 


Ro Sir Winston Churchill was awarded the 
Nobel Prize principally for this epic history. Is 
there any set of books more necessary and desirable 
in the library of a cultivated person? Aside from the 
profound reading pleasure they will afford, these six 
books, for the rest of your life, will be a possession 
you will be proud to have acquired if only as a 
memento of your own part, however inconspicuous, 
in this crucial epoch of human history. When you 
inscribe your name on the flyleaves, this: work can 
become a family heirloom. 


A DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION — This introduc- 
tory offer to new members can fairly be described 
as an “opportunity of a lifetime.” Certainly never 
again, in our own lifetime, will the writing of such 
a work recur, and to obtain it without cost is some- 
thing unprecedented, The offer is made for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating~by actual experience—four 
important things about the Book-of-the-Month Club 
that every book-reading family in the United States 
should know, 


* FIRST, that Club Selections are—usually—the new 
books you want to read. For example, each one of 
these six Churchill volumes was a Selection in. the 
month it was published. Observe, also, both the 
character and variety of the books listed in the cou- 
pon from which you can make your first purchase. 


%& SECOND, that members can take only the books 
they want to read, and bave a very wide choice. In 
addition to the Selection chosen every month by the 
Club’s Editorial Board, there are many. other desir- 
able books made available as Alternates. During 
the year you will have at least one bundred books 
from which to choose. 


Á THIRD, whenever you take one of the Club Selec- 
tions, you usually pay less for it than you would 
otherwise. For example, the regular retail price of 
each of these Churchill volumes is $6.00. The price 
to Club members is only $4.00. On the average, 
over the past two years, the price paid by Club 
members for Selections was around 20% fess than 
the regular retail price. 


- considered 
_ the purchase of the six books you engage to buy later. 


x FOURTH — and this is the. main dramatic dem- 
onstration—you share in the valuable Book-Divi- 
dends distributed among the Club’s members. Last 
year books worth around $12,000,000, retail value, 
were distributed as Book-Dividends~given to mem- 
bers, not sold! How this system works is described 
at right. These Churchill volumes may properly be 
“advanced” Book-Dividends, earned by 


CONDITIONS OF THIS OFFER 


YOU AGREE TO BUY AS FEW AS SIX BOOKS 
within your first year of membership from among 
the Club’s Selections and Alternates. In the Book- 
of-the-Month Club News’ (a publication sent to you 
monthly without charge), you receive a careful ad- 
vance description of each Selection. If you think it 
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the Russian motherland in the past could be limited 
to the inner belt of satellites — Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 


At the highest; levels in Washington the idea is 
now generally accepted that it is only a matter of 
perhaps two, thrée, or at most four years before 
the Russians will have the weapons plus the means 
of delivery on which this type of strategy could 
reasonably be based. Such time estimates could be 
as Incorrect as were those on Soviet atomic prog- 
ress, however. Or perhaps Moscow is playing for 
the time to close the military gap. 


In either case, Moscow will not move its 40,000 
troops out of Austria simply as a gesture of good 
will, however much it will try to exploit such an 


idea. There is a growing view in Washington that 


Moscow now seeks to create a new type of defense- 
in-depth: a “neutralized” belt composed of Swe- 
den, a united Germany, Austria, and Yugoslavia. 
Such an idea has attractions for many in Britain, 
for instance, who hope for a firm “line” between 
East and West and who can delude themselves 
into believing that such “neutralized” countries 
would remain that way. 


Clearly, such a neutral’ belt, if it could be cre- 


ated, would force Finland into the arms of Russia, 
end the physical isolation of Red Albania, create 


new pressures on Greece, and open new avenues. 


for infiltration into Italy and France. There are 
no indications that Yugoslavia is going to rejoin 
the Cominform. But Marshal Tito’s adoption of 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s “non-involvement”’ thesis when 
he was in India comes close enough to satisfy Mos- 
cow for the time being. And who can say what will 
happen after Tito? 


The fate of Germany 

Thus the whole issue of Europe continues to 
center on Germany. The Western grant of sover- 
eignty to West Germany, it is true, is limited in that 
the United States, Britain, and France retain their 
exclusive right to negotiate and settle the fate of 
all of Germany with the Soviet Union. But in fact 
this is more a legal right than one the West will 
find it politically possible to exercise, for the wishes 
of a sovereign West Germany cannot be ignored. 
Hence the battle between East and West over the 
fate of Germany from now on will be fought less 
_over the head of West Germany than in West 
Germany itself. 


The Austrian maneuver will. be- an attractive. 


pattern for many West Germans,. anxious for uni- 
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fication and wary of a revival of the military in 
their midst. It also will provide a wedge for Russia 
aimed at the Atlantic alliance. The French may 
have voted to permit West German rearmament 
within NATO, but many Frenchmen would be 
happier if a way were found to avoid the actual 
passing out of guns to the proposed twelve divisions. 


Military men in Washington accept the argu- 
ment that the Russians genuinely fear the creation 
of twelve West German divisions. This alone is 
enough to account for the Kremlin’s maneuver, 
for it is clear that only the ratification of the Paris 
pacts moved Moscow from dead center on the long- 
stalled Austrian treaty. Yet if Moscow has deter- 
mined upon a larger horizon, the Austrian gambit 
may indeed be the opener for a new try at the 
Sovietization of all of continental Europe without 
firing a shot. This is the real danger. 


The events which could lie ahead need more 
facing up to than has been evident so far in Wash- 
ington. They need counter policies only now being 
hazily considered by policy makers recently sighing 
with relief at the latest narrow escape from chaos 
in Europe. 


Ten-year building boom 

Approximately 10 million new housing units 
have been built in the United States since the end 
of World War II, not quite ten years ago. This is 
a phenomenal record which has surprised even the 
optimists. But of late the building boom has been 
sustained by ultra-easy credit terms. There are 
cases in which the home buyer not only pays noth- 
ing down for his house but actually receives $50 
cash or an electrical appliance when he puts his 
name to the mortgage. 


Forty-five per cent of the 10 million units have 
been constructed with government aid either under 
the FHA or VA mortgage guarantee programs or 


‘as Treasury-subsidized public housing. In spite of 


this government ‘support, the economists have for 
some time been saying that the buildmg boom 
cannot last-— that the demands stemming from 
both the wartime backlog and the post-war baby 
boom have now been so thoroughly met that satura- 
tion is just around the corner. 


The economic implications of a home-building 
collapse are obvious enough, for construction (both 
home and commercial) is not only one of the na- 
tion’s largest direct employers but creates wide- 
spread indirect employment as far away as the 
forests and mines. But is a collapse actually going 


. to occur? If it does, it will be because . 


of an utterly needless failure of gov- 
ernment — federal, state, and local. 
The reason: there is now at hand the 
instrument to sustain the building 
boom almost indefinitely, assuming a 
continuation of our national economic 
growth in peace. This instrument is 
urban redevelopment, a new tech- 
nique laboriously created and tested 
in the past several years. 


Rebuilding our cities 


In pre-war years, slum clearance 
was limited to tearing down the rat- 
traps and replacing them, for the most 
part, with public housing units. The 
public versus private housing battle 
so hobbled this program, however, 
that slum growth far outstripped 
slum clearance. The post-war mi- 
gration to the suburbs of families 
in the rising-income brackets created 
for our big cities the most severe 
financial crisis in their histories. Rot 
has become the word for the older 
central areas of these cities, locked 
within boundaries which lack all 
logic, whatever their historical justi- 
fication. 


Urban redevelopment was con- 
ceived as a means of attacking the 
problem of urban rot on an all-en- 
compassing basis: the replacement of 
slums not only by new housing but 
by wholly new neighborhoods: com- 
plete with tax-producing stores and 
shops and in many cases light indus- 
tries as well. In some instances, the 
plans also permit the expansion of 
existing heavy industries, which 
otherwise would have to move to the 
country to expand. 


The urban redevelopment program 
has now largely won over the private 
housing backers because the job.is 
done by private industry even though 
some public housing must be included 
to accommodate the lowest-income 
families displaced by slum clearance. 
Government’s hand is vital because 
the program depends not only on 
mortgage guarantees but on the use 
of the power of eminent domain, now 
finally tested and approved by the 
courts to include its application to 
areas designed for nonresidential uses. 

Wide public acceptance, too, has 
been achieved, for which the big city 
newspapers deserve considerable ap- 
plause. This acceptance has been 
won, in part, because of the clear 
warnings on the cash registers of the 
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downtown ‘merchants in the past few 
years that unless they help push 
urban redevelopment they risk a 
major decline in the worth of their 
vast fixed capital investments. Area- 
wide or even city-wide planning, for- 


tunately, has come to be generally. 


accepted in principle, though each 
specific change always brings resist- 
ance from some of those directly 
affected. 


There appears to be a happy coinci- ` 


dence between the expected. decline 
in. the suburban housing boom and 
the emergence of techniques for mas- 
sive downtown urban redevelopment. 
The additional financial burden on 
the cities is not too great, for much 
of their share is met through munici- 
pal improvements such as schools, 
streets, parking, highways, and other 
public services which would have to 
be provided anyway. The bulk of 


t 


lending institutions: Some cities — 
Chicago, for example — already are 
deeply involved. in major urban re- 
development programs. Washington 
is close to agreement on a model plan 
to end a vast area of blight and de- 
terioration in the shadow. of the Cap- 
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itol dome. Incidentally, the end of 
the segregated school system in Wash- 
ington has simplified the program in 
the capital. 


If urban redevelopment really 
works in the next decade on the grand 
scale which its proponents expect it to, 
jobs wil be created for millions of 
Americans in construction and re- 
lated industries. Beyond this simple 
economic factor is the social one, for 
the program will be a major contribu- 
tion in the war on crime and juvenile 
delinquency, so`often the products of 
bad housing and poor environment. 
Finally, if the program works in the 
United States, it could serve to impel 
suitable versions abroad. This is 
especially true in Western Europe, 
where many anti-Communists have 
long believed that democratic failure 
to satisfy housing demands has been 
a major weakness in the struggle 
against Marxism. 


Mood of the Capital 

The pre-convention presidential po- 
litical season, actually more extensive 
than usual this time because of the 
lateness of the 1956 party conven- 
tions, opened in the spring with Adlai 
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Stevenson’s attack on the Adminis- 
tration’s Formosa policy, and was 
followed by the Democratic dinner ` 
for House Speaker Sam Rayburn. 


Some Democrats had been playing 
with the idea that there might be'a 
political issue in the Eisenhower 
foreign policy. But the indications so 
far are that they may limit them- 
selves to attacks on Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles’s flood of 
words and phrases rather than assault 
the President’s competency to handle 
the nation’s world-wide problems. 
Rayburn himself made this rather 
clear when he spoke in almost Biblical 
tones: “. . . now we have come upon 
times whose like is not in the annals 
of mankind. For today it is possible 
to enshroud all men in a seamless, 
cloud-borne garment of poison, and 
make our planet as lifeless as the 
moon.” 


This kind of talk, coupled with 
Rayburn’s public prayer for Eisen- 


- hower “in the terrible loneliness that 


surrounds Presidents,” largely offset 
the whoops and hollers for, Harry 
Truman’s shafts at the White House 
and State Department. The Steven- 
„son speech, too, was centered on 
constructive proposals highly favored 
by many within the Republican Ad- 
ministration, whatever the political 
overtones of the barbs which went. 
with it. 


Many Democrats are beginning to 
think that President Eisenhower may 
be beatable in ’56, though he is con- 
ceded to be unbeatable as of mid-’55. 
The strong Democratic showing in ` 
Michigan in the spring on top of the 
“54 national victory, and the bobbles 
of the GOP in Washington stich as 
the Corsi case, are slowly building up 
a feeling that the public enchantment 
with Ike in °56 could not possibly be 
as great as it was in 752. 


_ The expectation is that the Con- 
gress this year will pass a fair part of 
what the President has proposed, 
though some of the legislation will not 


_bear too much resemblance to the Ad- 


ministration’s original version. The 
school and highway programs are in 
the maybe-this-session, maybe-next- 
session category. But nobody expects 
the legislative record in *55 to make 
much difference to the voters in 756. 
What the Senators and Representa- 
tives do next ‘year will make more 
difference, 
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Southern Italy 


hr number one problem continues to be 
chronic unemployment. Economic health cannot 
be achieved in the peninsula until some way is 
found to put willing hands to’ work. The attempts 
to use large numbers of Italians in Britain and in 
France have not turned out successfully in either 
country, although individuals often have made a 
satisfactory place for themselves as masons, build- 
ers, gardeners, agricultural workers, and domestic 


servants. Ss 


But because of crowded conditions, there are few 


= countries in Western Europe which could absorb 


many workers from Italy without creating an acute 
unemployment problem of their own. To give any 
real relief, it would be necessary to find employment 
for far greater numbers than can possibly be ac- 
cepted by France, Germany, Belgium, or Britain. 


' The broad spaces of Africa have always attracted 
Italian statesmen. But in North Africa any sub- 
stantial Italian immigration would only exacerbate 
the tense situation that already exists. With black 
Africa slowly awakening and bound to move toward 
a greater degree of self-determination during the 
rest of this century, any massive movement of 
whites would be opposed by native leaders. 


A better solution for Italy’s chronic unemploy- 


ment might be found in the development of the 
south. In the great days of Greece, these southern 
areas were prosperous with powerful cities engaged 
in commerce and trade. To re-establish this area 


now largely arid would require considerable capital. 


The parched earth 

Anyone journeying south from the rich plains of 
Lombardy and Tuscany cannot fail to be impressed 
by the complete change in the nature of the land. 
The southern countryside is dry and often volcanic, 


~ with vast deserted reaches and barren stony fields. 


The thriving industrial cities of northern Italy are 
replaced by small towns, often falling into ruin, 
where a miserable population is crowded into 
unsanitary hovels. 


Included in this general geographical area, aside 


from Sicily and Sardinia, are the five southernmost 


provinces. Going north from the toe of the penin- 
sula, they are Calabria, Lucania, Apulia, Cam- 
pania, and the Abruzzi. The last named, lying 
along the Adriatic coast opposite Lazio and Rome, 
is classed as southern more because of its economic 
similarity than because of its actual location in 
the south.. 


The average income of the residents of this area 
is only ‘67 perxcent of the average for the whole 
of Italy. The consumption of meat is less than a 
third of the average. Macaroni, spaghetti, bread, | 
and dried vegetables are the fare of the poor, plus 
fish near the coast. And the unemployed worker 
south of Rome can hope for only one half as much 
of this meager choice as his unemployed brother in 
Florence, Genoa, Turin, or Milan. 


In the mountainous south only 15 per. cent of the 
land is flat and therefore arable. Instead of a well- 
distributed rainfall, practically all the precipitation 
comes in the winter when the cold weather has 
arrested all growth. There is virtually no rain 
from April through October, when plant life would 
flourish if it were watered. 


When rainfall does occur during the summer, it is 
usually short and violent, inundating the country 
and often causing landslides which strip the land 
of the little fertilizing growth which may have 
sprouted. Rain is followed usually by the sirocco — 
the hot wind from Africa-~and the ground is 
quickly parched and cracked; if any wheat has 
managed to ripen, the grains are dried in their 
sheaths. In a report by an agricultural expert, it is 
stated: “In the space of a few days, the product of 
the soil can be reduced by 50 per cent.” Compared ` 
with the Po valley lands, the production ‘per acre 
for wheat is 50 per cent, potatoes 50 per cent, and 


hay 65 per cent. 


The general area of barrenness is broken small 
sections of fertile land around Naples where the 
soil has been enriched by centuries of cinders blown 
by the winds when Vesuvius erupts; along the Bay 


of Salerno, near Bari and Brindisi; and around 


Palermo, Siracusa, and Trapani in Sicily.' These 
few richer lands produce about one-third of the total 
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The HARE 


and: the 


TORTOISE 


Bang! And ihe hare was off 
‘like a shot, the race half won. 
Then he stopped for a rest 
— but the tortoise didn’t. He 
just kept plodding along, fi- 
nally caught the hare napping 
“and; as everybody knows, 
went on to win in a walk. 


That’s the way it is in the stock 
market, too. 


Day after day you hear stories about 
spectacular profits being made in the 
market ... about big speculators who 
made fortunes overnight. 


But year in and year out, the man 
who does best is apt to be the one 
who invests for the long 

pull, who adds a little 
to his portfolio now, 
a little then. 
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4 around Bari and Brindisi. 


agricultural production of the south 
and about one half of the country’s 
fruit and vegetables. 


Workers without power 

Turning to industry, the situation is 
equally unfavorable. Although there 
are about 850,000 workers in the south- 
ern provinces, this 1s equal to only 20 
per cent of the total Italian labor 
force; and almost half of these in the 
south are hand workers or artisans 
using no electric power. Only about 
100,000 actually work in factories. 
Over one half of the industries are in 
the Naples area, and a quarter are 
This leaves 
25 per cent for all the rest of this 
southern section, including the two 
islands. 


There are some textile mills and a 
few clothing factories, but there is 
not in the south a single factory mak- 
ing electric lamps, which is indicative 
of | the primitive living conditions. 


In 1860, just prior to unification un- 
der the House of Savoy, the Kingdom 
of Naples was the most prosperous of 
all the Italian states. It had a small 
debt.and very low taxes, partly owing 
to customs revenues and to the ex- 
ports of the produce of its truck 
gardens, orchards, and vineyards, and 
partly owing to the foundries in 
Catanzaro and Reggio Calabria, to 
naval construction yards in Naples, 
and to the many textile mills. After 
Italy was united, customs barriers 
were abolished, and the ironworks, 
textile plants, and shipyards were 
closed or moved north to Turin, 
Varese, Milan, and Genoa. As industry 
declined, capital switched to agricul- 
ture, which flourished for about ten 
years, until the customs barriers of 
other states reduced the export mar- 
ket, which in turn cut agricultural 
production by half from 1887 to 
1897. 


Sicilian sulphur, a source of. riches 
since Grecian days, was replaced by 
sulphur from the United States, pro- 
duced and processed by better meth- 


| ods at a lower price. This cut off a 


source of natural wealth that had 
made Sicily a prize for which Athens, 
Sparta, Rome, and Carthage had 
fought in pre-Christian days. 


Although Mussolini’s Fascists en- 
deavored to halt the economic deteri- 
oration and bring back prosperity to 
this region, measures to curtail emi- 


gration closed the safety valve for 
excess population, which backed up 
and choked the economy of the whole 
south. As conditions became worse, 
those able to travel at all moved north 
in search of work. And as this move- 
ment increased the labor supply in the 
north, wages dropped and the low- 
ered standard of living cut down the 
demand for consumers’ goods. The ` 
problem became one of national im- 
portance, and every government since 
the early days of the republic nae 
struggled in vain with it. 


Developing southern industry 

One outstanding economist, Fran-- 
cesco Compagna, has declared: “The 
prolonged depression in the south is 
choking the Italian economy.” As a. 
result of this realization, : SVIMEZ 
(Associazione per il Sviluppo dell’In- 
dustria nel Mezzogiorno — Associa- 
tion for the. Development of Industry 
in the South) was formed. 


Among those who founded SVIMEZ 
were Important bankers and indus- 
trialists from the north who realized 
that in helping the south they could 
develop new sales opportunities for 
their machinery and tractors. Experi- 
ments with modern tractors proved 
that they not only could scale the 
eroded hills but also, by deep contour 
plowing, could partly solve the water 
problem. And modern science, which. 
with DDT reduced malaria from 45.9 
cases per 100,000 in 1943 to 0.3 in. 
1949, has transformed in six years a 
degenérating population into a vigor- 
ous and hopeful one. 


Soundings have already revealed 
previously unknown sources of water 
in the Tarolian plains, south of Bari 
in Apulia, where there are 450,000 
hectares (1.1 million acres) of barren . 
land. An underground river flowing 
from 20 to 40 meters below the surface 
and an artesian lake at a depth of 100 
meters should supply enough water to 
irrigate one third of this land. Engi- 
neers estimate that an equal amount 
of land can be irrigated from reservoirs . 
to hold the waters of mountain streams; 
and by replanting the lower slopes of 
now barren mountains, erosion can be 
arrested. 


Land distribution 

Steps have been taken to prevent 
land seizure by the peasants, espe- 
cially in Calabria and Sicily, but also 
in districts scattered through the 
other southern provinces. A practical , 


plan of expropriation and distribu- 
tion, affecting in all more than 7 
million hectares (17.5 million acres), 
has been voted. The new scheme is 
based not on gifts but on purchase 
with payment in thirty years — or 
sooner if the peasant is successful. 


Under this plan approximately 400,- 
000 hectares (1 million acres) have 
been taken over, and about one half 


of this has been already “attributed ” 


to.new peasant owners. A special 
finance office, La Cassa per il Mezzo- 
giorno (The Southern Fund), was 
set up in 1950 to manage expendi- 
tures, development, and the public 
works required. Originally estab- 
lished for ten years, it has been ex- 
tended to 1962. The fund has received 
credits for $2 billion to be applied to 
improvement of the soil, development 
of mountain reservoirs for water 
storage, mechanization of agriculture, 
building of aqueducts to make irriga- 
tion possible, and construction of 
railroads, highways, and touring facil- 
itles. 


Although the plan has still seven 
years to run, remarkable results have 
been achieved so far. Swamp lands 
and. tidal marshes have been drained; 


hillside vineyards and pasture lands in. 


danger of erosion or landslides have 
been shored up; waste lands have 
been filled and leveled to make them 
arable. The total area’ which it is 
hoped to reclaim comprises 5.2 million 
hectares (13 million acres). 


Mountain reservoirs 

Because it will require years to 
complete the program, it has been 
decided to undertake first such works 
as protect the lands which lie below 
the mountains and could be inundated 
or even swept away by uncontrolled 
floods. Dams creating over 150 reser- 
voirs and basins with over 3 million 
hectares of water surface have already 
been built. 


To encourage modern methods of 
handling and storage, silos for wheat 
and centers for conservation of vege- 
tables and fruits have been built, and 
model farms have also been estab- 
lished to train prospective peasant- 
owners in modern farm and dairy 
methods. 


On quite another plane, good roads 
and hotels have been constructed to 
attract automobile tourists who will 
create business for garages and service 





This lady is a sailor 


This charming sailor wouldn’t know a square-knot from a bowline and 
to her a “sharp watch” is a smart piece of jewelry that ticks. But it takes - 
sailors of every specialty to run the great sunliner Constitution and 
Ruth Gallo is tops in her field. She’s the ship’s Social Directress, and 
it’s her job to see that everybody’s happy. A specialist in the “Boy meets 
Girl” department, this gay match-rnaker has more than one happy 
marriage to her credit. 

It’s her delight to organize costume balls, children’s parties, talent 
shows, cocktail parties or anything else you want. Does she make -the . 
Constitution a happy place to be? Well, every year guests return. again’ 
and again, and there are many who make complete round trips without 
getting off the ship. 

It’s sailors like Ruth Gallo who have earned the Constitution and the 
Independence that highest seagoing accolade .. . “Happy Ships.” 
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What Strange Powers 


Did The Ancients Possess? 





to mind power, sound thinking and 
cause and effect, as applied to self- 
advancement, was known centuries ago, 
before the masses could read and write. 


Much has been written about the wise 
men of old. A popular fallacy has it that 
their secrets of personal power and suc- 
cessful living were lost to the world. 
Knowledge of nature’s laws, accumu- 
lated through the ages, is never lost. At 
times the great truths possessed by the 
sages were hidden from unscrupulous 
men in high places, but never destroyed. 


Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 


Only recently, as time is measured; not 
more than twenty generations ago, less 
than 1/100th of 1% of the earth’s people 
were thought capable of receiving basic 
knowledge about the laws of life, for it 
is an elementary truism that knowledge 
is power and that power cannot be en- 
trusted to the ignorant and the un- 
worthy. 


Wisdom is not readily attainable by the 
general public; nor recognized when 
right within reach, The average person 
absorbs a multitude of details about 
things, but goes through life without 
ever knowing where and how to acquire 
mastery of the fundamentals of the inner 
mind—that mysterious silent something 
which “whispers” to you from within. 


- Fundamental Laws of Nature 


Your habits, accomplishments and weak- 
nesses are the effects of. causes. Your 
thoughts and-actions are governed by 
fundamental laws. Example: The law 
of compensation is as fundamental 


as the laws of breathing, eating and 
sleeping. All fixed laws of nature are 


as fascinating to study as they are’ 


vital to understand for success in life. 


You can learn to find and follow every 
basie law of life. You can begin at any 
time to discover a whole new world of 
interesting truths. You can start at once 
to awaken your inner powers of self- 
understanding and _ self-advancement. 
You can learn from one of the world’s 
oldest institutions, first known in Amer- 
ica in 1694, Enjoying the high regard 
of hundreds of leaders, thinkers and 
teachers, the organization is known as 
the Rosicrucian Order. Its complete 
name is the “Ancient and Mystical 
Order Rosae Crucis,” abbreviated by the 
initials “AMORC.” The teachings of the 
Order are not sold, for it is not a com- 
mercial organization, nor is it a religious 
sect. It is a non-profit fraternity, a 
brotherhood in the true sense. 


Not For General Distribution 


Sincere men and women, in search of 
the truth-—those who: wish to fit in with 
the ways of the world—are invited to 
write for a complimentary copy of the 
booklet, “The Mastery of Life.” It tells 
how to contact the librarian of the 
archives of AMORC for this rare knowl- 
edge. This booklet is not intended for 
general distribution; nor is it sent with- 
out request. It is therefore suggested 
that you write for your copy to the 
Scribe whose address is given in the 
coupon. The initial step is for you to take. 















£ 


Scribe M.V.A. , 
The Rosicrucian Order (AMORC) 
n San Jose, California. 





Please send copy of sealed book- 
shall read as directed. 


` 
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let, “The Mastery of Life,” which I. 


stations. Itis also planned to develop 
the mineral springs in Sicily and on 
the islands of Naples into watering 
places, and to encourage visitors tọ 
include Paestum and Benevento in 
their trips to Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
and Taormina. 


On the industrial side, SVIMEZ 
plans at first to encourage those in- 
dustries which are connected . with 
agriculture, such as processing and 
packing for better distribution; saw- 
mills, cement works, iron and steel 
shops which produce the building 
materials required for housing, dams, 
aqueducts, canals, culverts, and roads; 
workshops and small plants where the 
consumers’ and household goods 
needed by the population can be made. 


Still the unemployed 

Although this movement has much 
merit, it cannot meet the problem as 
long as there is no check on the birth 
rate. When the twelve-year plan has 
been completed, with the expenditure 
of $2 billion, 860,000. unemployed 
will have found work for themselves 
and housing for their families. This 
is a splendid effort, but will only pro- 
vide for one half of the present un- 
employed; and every year there are 
50,000 more people looking for work. 
Modern methods will of course help 
production, but ultimately mecha- 
nization will require less manpower. 
Furthermore, the small holdings of 5 
to 6 hectares which are being at- 
tributed to the prolific peasants can- 
not support families averaging five or 
six children each. 


The effort of the Italian govern- 
ment to find a solution to this baffling 
problem is actually absorbing 37 per 
cent of total state expenditures for 
public works and improvements. In 
Sicily from July, 1945, through June, 
1952, 40 billion lire were devoted to 
this object. But this excellent effort 
has to date absorbed only 8000 of the 
50,000 jobless in Sicily. 


Nevertheless, the important thing 
was to make a start. In any event, at 
the moment there is in Sicily a scar- 
city of masons, stonecutters, car- 
penters, and specialists trained to run 
the earth-movers, bulldozers, and 
steam rollers engaged in construction 
of public works. Any able-bodied 
laborers who are still unemployed in 
Sicily are likely to be persons who 
have failed to master a trade, or who 
are too old to learn new techniques. 
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Science and Industry _ 


Warn all the discussion of automation, one 
point seems to have been largely overlooked: In 
a number of fields, automatic controls do not 
merely cut costs. They also make possible pro- 
duction processes. that otherwise could not, be 
attempted. 


Automatic sensing devices can operate under 


conditions deadly to man: in the presence of 


poisonous gases, intense heat, or atomic radiation. 
Automatic controls can keep track of machine 
movements so complicated that human machine- 
tenders cannot follow them. The shapes of parts 
in new aircraft, for example, are so complex that 
they present enormous problems even to skilled 
machinists. This results from making parts per- 
form several functions to save weight and is one 
reason that the price of aircraft keeps rising. 


How automatic controls can solve this problem 
is demonstrated in a new 200-ton milling machine 
that Convair is building in San Diego under an 
Air Force contract. This monster will boast four 
cutting heads, a 20-foot slide, and a rotary table. 
Convair quotes one tool engineer: “This concept 
makes possible as many as eighteen different mo- 
tions with one machine — an operation so compli- 
cated that no human could do it and still maintain 
quality.” 


Previous automatic machine tools have been 
either specially built one-purpose tools or copying 
tools that require expensive models or templates 
to follow. The single-purpose tools require a long 
production run to pay off the investment. The 
copying type of tool necessitates a lot of preparation 
for each new job, tends to be slow, has limited 
accuracy, and needs the attention of a skilled 
operator. 


Convair’s milling machine, however, will be used 
for any job that will fit it, and the change-over from 
one job to the next will be quick and easy. It will 
run at high speed, with great accuracy, and com- 
pletely on its own. 


The secret is in the ingenious control system used. 
Convair’s machine will be operated by signals 


recorded on magnetic tape: changing from one job 
to another will be little more difficult than changing 
tunes on a tape player. The tape can be run re- 
peatedly, and the parts turned out will be identical. 
Design changes can be made by splicing in a new 
length. Tapes can be duplicated to run other simi- 
lar machines if desired. 


The magnetic tape is turned out by an electronic 
computer which takes numbers fed into it and 
translates them into electrical pulse signals. The 
numbers represent the distances and times each 
cutter head must operate to turn a line on a blue- 
print into a cut In metal. 


This system, called numerical control, opens up 
the advantages of automation to whole new seg- 
ments of American industry. Its development has 
been largely carried out by the Electrical Jingi- 
neering Department of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. There, at the Servomechanisms Lab- 
oratory in Cambridge, engineers built a pioneer 
control system for a conventional milling machine 
and proved its accuracy and reliability by thou- 
sands of hours of operation. 


Million-dollar machine 
Numerical controls make automatic machines 
more economical by enabling them to be used on a 
wide variety of jobs. They are still expensive, 
however: the Convair machine will cost over a 
million dollars. Fortunately, the really costly part 
of a numerical control system is the electronic com- 
puter, not the actual machine controls, and one 
computer can turn out tapes for many machines. 
Already custom computing services are available 
that will make tapes from blueprints on order. 
Eventually shops will be able to buy or rent tapes 
for standard cuts, and subcontractors will receive 

tapes with their orders. 


Numerical controls offer the prospect of an ex- 
tension of automation’s savings not only into rela- 
tively short-run industries, such as aircraft, but 
also into medium-sized and even small metalworking 
shops of all sorts. It also seems likely that the 
giants of mass production will find that numerical 
control offers great savings in diemaking — which 
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might result in more frequent model 
changes. 


In a sense, automation imposes its 
own form of guaranteed annual wage 
on the user: the interest and amorti- 
zation of the investment. This wage 
must be paid as long as the machine 
is owned, whether the plant is closed 
down or running full blast. The 
break-even point moves to a higher 
level of production, and the penalty 
for dropping below it is likely to be 
much heavier than with conventional 


‘machines. It takes careful scheduling 


to keep production on an even keel. 


In the shoe industry, leasing ma- 
chinery is an established practice, 
and an official of the United Shoe 
Machinery Company has suggested 
it as a way that smaller companies 
can by-pass the big investment auto- 
mation requires. Leasing, he pointed 
out to a conference sponsored by the 
Air Force and Stanford Research In- 
stitute, is particularly attractive un- 


der certain conditions. These include 


situations where machines are com- 
plex and require unusual servicing; 
where machines are extremely ex- 
pensive and tie up capital; where 
machines are used only intermittently 
(rents can be tied to production); 
where machines must be adapted to 
product changes; and where tech- 
nology is changing rapidly. 


Frontiers of thought 


M.I.T. has been in the forefront 
not only in the application of automa- 
tion but in the development of the 
basic communications theory on 
which automatic controls are based. 
Much of this work was done by the 
noted mathematician Norbert Wiener, 
who has also been instrumental in 
bringing the whole subject to public 
attention. 


Professor Wiener has deliberately 
kept aloof from the commercial ap- 
plication of automation in order to 
remain a disinterested critic and com- 


-mentator. He believes that the full 


automation of industry is further off 
than most people realize. There is 
much pioneering still to be done. 
Improved instruments are needed for 
more delicate control of automatic 
processes. New mathematical con- 
cepts will have to be formulated. 
New thinking is required to build 
truly automatic factories. Only a 
war, he believes, could automatize 
industry overnight. 


On this basis, Professor Wiener 
fears that automation is being over- 
sold. If companies rush into automa- 
tion prematurely, before either the 
machines or the men are ready, the 
resulting disillusionment could set 
back the whole concept for years. 


For much the same reasons, Pro- 
fessor Wiener urges a cautious ap- 
proach by private investors who see 
in automation a chance for future 
profits. Only the big companies can 
afford the expensive exploration that 
this stage of automation involves — 
and the inevitable losses.’ Specialized 
engineering firms, like those that 
cluster around M.I.T. in Cambridge, 
are active in the development of 
automation and will undoubtedly 
benefit by it. But the work of this 
type of company, Wiener points out, 
is little publicized, and as a rule the 
public is not given an opportunity to 
invest in them. 


As for the small engineering firms: 
that are crowding into the automation 
field, some are technically sound, 
others are not. Many, Wiener be- 
lieves, will fall by the wayside. Un- 
fortunately the average investor lacks 
the information — if not the skill — 
to pick the winners. Automation 
stocks are as much a speculation as 
uranium shares. Experts may ven- 
ture into the field and make a killing, 
but even they must be prepared to 
lose. In any case, says Dr. Wiener, 
look out for the automation exploiters 
who smell gold in the hills. 


One Wiener view may not be shared 
by many of his colleagues: “After 
all, we have not allowed radio, TV, 
or aviation to run hog wild: we have 


-set up licensing procedures and regu- 


latory boards. We can’t allow autom- 
atization to run hog wild either. 
There can be no such thing as com- 
pletely uninterrupted free enterprise’ 
in these ‘fields — history makes it 
clear that such forces will be regu- 
lated. I expect that some form of 
government inspection and licensing 
will be required eventually, regardless 
of which party is in power.” 


Professor Wiener also takes a firm 
stand on nomenclature. `“ Automa- 
tion,” he says, is barbarous; let it be 
“automatization*’ or nothing. 


Vietory over polio 


The announcement of the success 
of the Salk polio vaccine was a unique 


event in the annals of American 
science. The crowds of reporters, 
newsreel men, TV cameras, and pho- 
tographers gathered at Ann Arbor 
created an atmosphere of excitement 
hitherto reserved for the World Series, 
the discovery of a new screen star, 
or the return of a victorious general. 


Some may deplore this and prefer 
the traditional paper slipped quietly 
into a learned journal. A more ac- 
curate view is that the American 
people must be growing up when we 
can find an important medical achieve- 


. ment as newsworthy as one in sports 


or war. 


That the Salk vaccine is a notable 
victory in man’s fight against disease 
is obvious. It is also an unusually 
clear example of how money invested 
In medical research pays off in dollars 
and cents as well as in the relief of 
human suffering. Since 1938, the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis has spent $18.2 million for 


research. In the same time it has: 


spent $203.6 million to help treat and 
rehabilitate polio patients. 


Assuming that the vaccine will 
reduce paralytic polio to the vanishing 
point, the entire cost of the research 


_ will be equaled every year and a half 
- by the amount saved in medical care 


— a 67 per cent dividend on the in- 
vestment. 


The outcome emphasizes. the fact 
that medical victories today are won 
by teams of researchers, not by the 
dedicated isolation of a Jenner or a 
Pasteur. The National Foundation 
played the part of a general staff, 
coordinating and helping to plan the 
work of scientists in many institu- 
tions. A whole series of important 
discoveries by at least eight research- 
ers made possible the ultimate de- 
velopment of the vaccine by Dr. 
Jonas E. Salk. 


The story is not yet finished. ‘Thou- 
sands of polio patients are still under- 
going treatment and rehabilitation. 
More research must be done on how 
long the vaccine gives immunity. 
The search for a cure for the disease 


` will continue. 


The National Foundation may turn 
to other fields of medical research. 
One which seems highly appropriate 
for an organization founded by Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt is the study of 


ery 


the crushing blow that the brain 
suffers when an artery is blocked or 
breaks. Ten years, to the day, before 
the success of the polio vaccine was 
announced, such a cerebral accident 
killed President Roosevelt. 


Sea salt and tooth decay 

The salt pans that once were a 
common sight along our coasts may 
be due for a comeback. Dr. James 
H. Shaw of the Harvard School of 
Dental Medicine says that fluoride 
in table salt may reduce tooth decay 
as effectively as fluoride in drinking 
water. Ordinary American table salt 
doesn’t contain fluoride, but salt 
evaporated from the sea does. 


Dr. Shaw bases his views on the 
amount of fluoride found in teeth in 
India, where the people use sea salt 
and have only. one-third as much 
tooth decay as in the United States. 
Dr. Shaw points out, however, that 
there may be something else in the 


sea salt that inhibits decay. 


With fluoridation a bitter topic of 
debate in many American communi- 
ties, both sides will probably seize 
on this piece of research to bolster 
their arguments. 


New products 

Mylar, a new plastic film developed 
by Du Pont, which is extra strong, 
water- and alcohol-proof, and resistant 
to scratching. Du Pont suggests its 
use for laminating to wallboard or 
furniture, and for electrical insula- 
tion-and magnetic tapes for sound 
recordings. The film does not shrink, 


stretch, or grow brittle with age. 


Filastie, a non-woven. web of rubber 
fibers. Stronger than foam or sponge 
rubber, it is highly elastic and can be 
made with a pore structure that will 
pass vapors but block liquids. De- 
veloped jointly by research scientists 
of American Viscose and Arthur D. 
Little, it is expected to be used in 
the manufacture of rainwear, inner 
soles, upholstery, and elastic gar- 
ments and bandages. 


Lampreys — a kind of eel — may 
provide a new drug. Dr. George I. 
Shinowara of Ohio State University 
has found that lampreys in certain 
rivers secrete a powerful anti-coagu- 
lant in their mouth glands. The 
substance, which has not been iso- 
lated, keeps the blood of fishes flowing 
as the eels suck it. 





FOR A VACATION THAT IS 
DIFFERERENT . . . 


Beautiful, unspoiled mountains, lakes and val- 
leys, picturesque villages and towns, the mighty 
St. Lawrence, metropolitan Montréal, old- 
world Québec City, world-famed shrines. 

Enjoy French-Canadian hospitality in com- 
fortable modern inns and hotels. 


For help planning your Québec vacation, write for free 
maps and booklets to: The Provincial Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament? Buildings, Quebec City, Canada or: 48 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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LETTERS TO 


How Much Pacifism? 
SIR: 

- President John Sloan Dickey of 
Dartmouth College renders a great 
service both to education and to the 
younger generation through his ar- 
ticle, “Conscience and the Under- 
graduate,” in the April Adlantve. 

There is one statement in it, how- 
ever, that I greatly regret. Near the 
end of section 3, President Dickey 


speaks -of-today’s- college seniors as- 


accepting their assignment in mili- 
tary service “without retreating ... 
to . . «-pacifism,”’-This remark seems 

‘to me; ai-unfair and unconsidered in- 

- dictment ‘of ‘those: whose conscience 
‘- Jeads ‘them to.reject. the war system 
as a. means. to a better world. If a 
young man honestly believes that in 
the long’ run ‘modern warfare unset- 
tles more than it settles, destroys 
more than it builds, darans more 
than it saves, makes losers of all and 
victors of none; and if after long and 
strenuous struggle of soul war has 
become for him the supreme social 


evil of our day, then on what moral ` 


or historic grounds dare we call him 

an escapist? To do so reflects on the 

importance we really attach to con- 
science. 

Sipney A. MAYER 

The Ohio Conference of 

the Methodist Church 

Columbus, Ohio 


SIR: i 

` Since Dartmouth’s President 
. Dickey speaks of conscience, I feel it 
is not proper to let his characteriza- 
tion of pacifism as a form of retreat 
‘go unchallenged. As a Quaker who 
ehose to serve in the Navy after 
much soul-searching, I should like to 
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take exception to. the suggestion that 
pacifism in today’s undergraduate is 
a retreat from reality. Quite to the 
contrary, in my view, it points up 
those very qualities of “critical 
doubt” and “a growing awareness of 
the role of conscience in all his 
doing” ‘which, President Dickey en- 
courages. Pacifist undergraduates 
have weighed carefully their obliga- 
‘tion to “Caesar” as against what 
‘they saw as their moral obligation to 
God and concluded that they could 
not give to Caesar first and God sec- 
ond. Unwilling to carry arms and to 
violate a commandment they regard 
as absolute, pacifists have taken up 
such tasks as staffing mental hos- 
pitals, field work in technical assist- 
ance abroad, and working among the 
indigent American Indians as a posi- 
tive contribution to their country’s 


welfare. They. have faced consider- . 


able social ostracism and penalties 
for following their conscience where 
it led them. It would seem inappro- 
priate, therefore, to call their ac- 
tions retreat or -evidence of a lack of 
that “conscience” to which President 
Dickey refers. 


Ensign WALTER P. BLASS 
U.S.S. Orion (AS-18) 
FPO, N.Y. 


My words “without . . . retreat- 
ing ... to pacifism” are open to 
fair objection. They were inade- 
quate to cover my thought. I was 
thinking about the waves of “paci- 
fism” that have swept over college 
campuses from time to time in the 
past. The historical evidence seems 
‘to me clear that there was little 
depth or permanence of individual 
conviction in these movements. 





THE EDITOR 


Broadly viewed, I think such under- 
graduate pacifism was more a very 
understandable retreat from the reali- 
ties of a bad situation than an ad- 
vance into a considered commitment 
to the principles of conscientious ob- 
jection to the use of force. It was of 
such epidemic pacifism that I was 
speaking and of which I see little or ` 
no sign on today’s campus. 

Although I personally believe we 
are still at a stage where most men 
must be prepared to use the ultimate 
force of government to resist inter- 
national as well as domestic out- 
lawry, I respect the individual con- 
science that, after maturely facing it 
all, decides it must walk the more 
lonely route up the mountain. 

— Jonn 8. Dickey 


A Retraction ` 
Sir: 

Since my letter regarding Pearl 
Buck’s article has appeared in the 
January Atlantic Repartee, Mon- 
signor Martin T. Gilligan has in. your 
columns questioned the validity of 
my judgment as regards missionary 
activity. I have also personally re- 
ceived a number of other letters from 
your readers along the same lines, 
and therefore hope you will allow 
this “re-repartee” to appear in your 
magazine. 

Before going any further, I wish to 
retract the statement I made in my 
previous letter. I have seen enough 
missionary activity in the Middle 
East to know that the medical and 
educational efforts, at least, have 
been outstanding. 

In my defense let me only say that 
the greater part of my letter, which 
was not published, placed the em- 
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34th ANNUAL CREATIVE WRITING CONTEST 


COLLEGES ESSAY | STORY | POETRY 


PRIZES: $100.00 Patricia Francis, Bates College, Lewiston, Maine; Robert Berkelman, Instructor 


$100.00 Mary Whitehouse, Palos Verdes College, Rolling Hills, California; Klizabeth Chater, 
Instructor 


$100.00 Kitty Ryan, College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland; Sister Maura, 
SSND, Instructor 


2nd Places: Sally Snow, Mount Saint Mary’s College, Los Angeles, California; Sister M. Laurentia, CSJ, Instructor — Valerie Foulkes, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Elizabeth R. Bills, Instructor — Roland Tharp, University of Houston, Hous- 
ton, Texas; Ruth Pennybacker, Instructor , s 


3rd Places: Henry Pietersma, Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Henry Zylstra, Instructor — Viola Talich August, University 
of Pittsburgh,. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Edwin L. Peterson, Instructor — Kitty Ryan, College of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land, Baltimore, Maryland; Sister Maura, SSND, Instructor : 


4th Places: Anne Therese Kierman, College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland; Sister Maura, SSND, Instructor — 
Karsten John Vieg, Pomona College, Claremont, California; Edward R. Weismiller, Instructor — Patricia Ching, Mount 
Saint Mary’s College, Los Angeles, California; Sister Marie de Lourdes, Instructor 


5th Places: Charles Miller, SM, St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas: Louis A. Schuster, SM, Instructor — Stanley Zimmerman, 
Pomona College, Claremont, California: Edward R. Weismiller, Instructor 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH SCHOLARSHIPS ~— Bread Loaf School of English of Middlebury 
College, Vermont, announces the award of two scholarships covering tuition for the 1955 session of Bread 
Loaf School of English: one to Patricia Francis, Bates College, Lewiston, Maine (for her essay: Belated 
Pilgrimage), and one to Robert Berkelman, Instructor of Patricia Francis. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Albertus Magnus College, Judith T. Fanning, Mary Elizabeth Mead —- Bates, College, Robert I. Damon — Belhaven College, Carol 
Alford — Brooklyn College, Usa Gilbert -—- Calvin College, Harry Mennega — Clarke College, Mary Lassance — College of Notre 
Dame of Maryland, Joan Hewitt, Arlene Kotmair (2), Margaret Laux, Bernadine ‘McKenna, Kitty Ryan —-, Denison University, W. 
Ray Peterson — Eastern Baptist College, John L. Ruth — Immaculate Heart College, Nanine Bilski, Mary Lou Smith — Indiana 
University, Marian Barda —- Mount St. Mary’s College, Margaret Cain, Patricia Fitzgerald — Palos Verdes College, Laurie 
Pulitzer Tanza, Mary Whitehouse, Yvonne Newhard Willson —- Pomona College, Alan Greiner, Charles S. Stivers — Principia 
College, Mary Sherwood Alford ~~ Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Eleanora A. Driver (2) — Rosary College, Barbara Parsons 
— Salem College, Jessie F, Krepps, Sally Reiland — Skidmore College, Lynn Schroeder — Southwestern College, Kenneth Holditch 
(2) — State Teachers College (Lock Haven, Pennsylvania), Elaine Toby Kaplan — Stephens College, Dorothy Ann Lund — 
University of Cincinnati, Valerie Foulkes, Peggy Sower — University of Houston, Jean Clower, Zyla Hilliard Watson — Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, Arnold E. Grade ~=- University of New Mexico, Charlotte Meisenbach — University of Pittsburgh, Viola 
Talich August, Mary Isabelle Dimon, Donald Allan Muler, William D. Womsley — Wellesley College, Meredeth Johnson. 
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SCHOOLS ESSAY STORY POETRY 


PRIZES: $100.00 H. Hastings Shively, Wellesley Senior High School, Wellesley, Massachusetts; Wilbury A. 
Crockett, Instructor 


$100.00 Bettina Simon, Hunter College High School, New York, New York; Dorothy L. Bush, 


. Instructor 

$100.00 ‘Joan Moffitt, Brookline High School, Brookline, Massachusetts; Francis W. Newsom, 
Instructor 

2nd Places: Miriam Elizabeth Wolfe, Katharine Branson School, Ross, California; Helen Martin Ergil, Instructor — Peggy High, 


The Chapin School, New York, New York; Mrs. John Benedict Olli, Instructor — Kay Clatterbuck, Benson High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska; Anna J. Cass, Instructor 


8rd Places: Martha Bachner, Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts; Floyd Rinker, Instructor — Barbara Mead, Bethlehem 
Central High School, Delmar, New York; Carl. J. Freudenreich, Instructor — Elizabeth Rhett Ball, Harpeth Hall School, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Mary C., Rasmussen, Instructor 


Ath Places: Judith VanNest Hover, Kent Place School, Summit, New Jersey; Virginia Fox, Instructor — Sara Ellen Sagoff, Brook- 
line High School, Brookline, Massachusetts; Francis W. Newsom, Instructor — Kathy Cook, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Ilinois; Mary L. Taft, Instructor i 


5th Places: Judith R. Vogel, Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts: Edith M. Rideout, Instructor — Kurt VanCleave 
Blankmeyer, Middlesex School, Concord, Massachusetts; John DeQ. Briggs, Jr., Instructor — Cynthia Lovelace, Chatham 
Hall, Chatham, Virginia; Virginia L. Radley, Instructor 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH SCHOLARSHIP — The University of Pittsburgh awards a four-year 
scholarship (free tuition) to Joan Moffitt, Brookline High School, Brookline, Massachusetts (Francis W. 
Newsom, Instructor), for her poem, Caesar. 


HONORABLE MENTION- 


Anchorage High School, Janet Mohr, Randolph Smith ~- Beaver Country Day School, Anne B. Fanlow — Bethlehem Central 
Senior High School, Roger Edward Miller ~~ Brookline High School, Linda Novick, Michael A. Woolf — Katherine Delmar Burke 
School, Claudine Montgomery — The Chapin School, Peggy High — Chatham Hall, Olivia Ladd — Dominican Convent Upper 
School, Joan DeVor, Suzanne Marrin, Susan Rigsbee —- Edgewood High School, Mike Kretschman — Evanston Township High 
School, John Ferren, Marjory Mott-Smith -~-'’Germantown Friends School, Marcia Jean Bell — Gloucester High School, Elaine 
Gendreau — Harpeth Hall School, Polly Vance Akin —— Kent Place School, Sara Lippincott (2), Robin Ann Miesem — Lincoln 
High School, Linda Swenson — Charles H. Milby High School, Kathryn Pulley —- Newton High School, Gail Beckwith (2), 
Tenney Peck — Northfield School for Girls, Syivia E. Barnard (2), Hope A. Owen — North Shore Country Day School, Frank R. 
C. Bacon, William A. Stearns —— Will Rogers High School, Gail Arnold — Rutland High School, Stetson O. Edmunds, Jr. — St. 
Rose Academy, Nancy Farrell (2), Lei Lani Jones -—- Walnut Hill School, Jacqueline R. Graham, Elizabeth Leigh Pool — Wellesley 

. Senior High School, Peter W. Brown, Nancy Bowen, Joyce Kendall, Mason McCracken — Mary ©. Wheeler School, Katama 
Bonthron — Emma Willard School, Margery Clifford, Betsy Weedon, i 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES 


NICHOLS 





Business Administration 
and Executive Training 


Conservation and Forestry 
JUNIOR Courses, 1500-acre campus, An 
COLLEGE investment in Education. Degree 
granting, i ener neslone ae 

tele. Small classes. Unexcelle 
FOR MEN location. Modern dormitories. 

Dudley 3, Mass, Ali sports. 

James L. Conrad, Opportunity for Military Train- 
Pres. ing with E.R.C. unit on campus. 


ENDICOTT JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Two Year College Courses for Young Women. Fully Ac- 
credited, Awards A.A, and A.S. Degroes., College Transfer. 
Terminal and Pre-professional Courses. Internship Project. 
Guidance. Placement. Shore Campus. Nr. Boston. All Sports. 

Eleaner Tupper, Ph.D., Dean, Beverly, Massachusetts. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 


COLLEGE PREPARATION FOR GIRLS 
Includos Music, Art, Dramatics, Dance, Outdoor Ath- 
leties. Affiliated with Riverdalo School for Boys. 
Jean A. Peters, Admisslon Officer 
Riverdaie-on-Hudson, New York 7i. Phone Ki 3-2800 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL 


Notable college preparation for girls since 1894, Spacious 
fireproof residence for grades 6-12. Beautiful, rolling 
country campus 26 miles from N.¥.C. Excallent dramatics, 
music, art. AN sports and activitles. Exceptional riding. 

Florence ©. Wolfe, Headmistress, Summit, New Jersey 


LINCOLN SCHOOL OF PROVIDENCE 


Advantagcous lecation, Small residence unit, Exceptional 
record of college preparation. Modern equipment and roc- 
roationel facilities., Conservative costs, Auspices of Now 
England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

Marion S. Cole, Headmistress, Box A, Providence, R. 1. 


ROGERS HALL 


63 years of New England traditions, Near Boston, Thor- 
ough college preparation. One year intensive review for 
. General course: secrotarial training. Excellent 
music & art. All sports, riding. Swimming pool. Catalog. 

Mrs. Katherirne W, MacGay, Box A, Lowell, Mass. 


STONELEIGH-PROSPECT HILL 


86th yr. Thorough college preparatory; 8th-12th grades. 
General courses. Smal) classes, Art, music, dramaties. All 
sports. Professional instruction tn riding. Skiing. Mensen- 
dieck for posture. 150 acres. Modern fireproof building. 

Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box E, Greenfield, Mass, 


BARTRAM IN FLORIDA 


For girls. College preparation of highest standards. Fully 
accredited! graduates in leading colleges. Boarding dept. 
grades 6-12. Extra-curricular music, art, dramatics, pool 
and ocean swimming., Dances. Trips, outings. Booklet, 

Giga T. Pratt (Vassar), Jacksonville 7, Fila. 


KEMPER HALL 


Episcopal Boarding School for Girls. Thorough college 
preparation & spiritual training, Unusual opportunities in 
Musie, Dramatics & Fine Arts: also Ceramics. All sports. 
Jr. School. Beautiful lake shore campus 50 mi. from Chicage. 

Write: Box AT, Kenosha, Wisconsin 











BROWNMOOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Boarding school, grades 1-18, College propsratory and 

general courses. Accredited, Music. Arts, Drama. Outdoor 

sports throughout the year. Eastern and western riding. 

Swimming pool. Tennis, 

Marjorle W. Sallle, Headmistress, Dept, A, Phoenix, Ariz. 


ALMA COLLEGE 


St. Thomas, Ontario, Est, 1877. Outstanding girls’ resi- 
dential school. 100 mi. from Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo. 
Excellent equipment. Jr. College, H.S., Elementary School, 
Dramatics, Art, Music, Crafts, Home Ec., Sect’l. Catalog: 


Mrs. Steele Sifton, B.Ed., Aima College, St. Thomas, Can. 


____HOME STUDY 


FOR REAL JOB SECURITY~get an [.C.S, diplomal 
You study your own exact needs in your spare time, at your 
own pace, No intorference with work or social Ife. 
LC S is the oldest and largest home-study school. 277 
sVs courses. Business, industrial, engineering, academic, 
high school, Direct, job related. Complete lesson and an- 
swer service, No scrimping. Diploma to graduates. Easy pay 
plan, Write for 3 free books “How to Succeed” gold mine 
plus Career Catalog (Mention fleld of training desired) and 
sample lesson (Math). N 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Write today: Box 811036, Scranton 9, Penna. 
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phasis on an entirely aifferent aspect 
of Miss Buck’s article (the present- 
day rather fashionable belittling of 
the modern physician) and that in 
the somewhat impatient frame of 
mind in which I wrote I have com- 
mitted the same error as she: namely, 
thoughtless generalization in an ef- 
fort to prove a point. When taken 
out of context this no longer proves 
anything, leaving simply thoughtless 
generalization. 
Capt. Oskar P. Friepiies, M.C. 
U.S. Army Hospital 
Fort Dix, NJ. 


I Personally — 
SIR: 

Raymond Loewy, although stress- 
ing that he is a member of the auto- 
motive industry, seems to have con- 
fused business with aesthetics in his 
article, “Jukebox on Wheels,” in 
the April Atlantic. 

Chrysler, in 1953 and 1954, tried a 
shorter, more compact Plymouth and 
nearly went out of business. As for 
chrome, the big three all offer a more 
or less de-chromed version — the 
Chevrolet 150, the Ford Mainline, 
the Plymouth Plaza — at a saving of 
$100 or more in first cost. The ma- 
jority of these models seem to be 
used as fleet cars or taxicabs. 

The styling of the American auto 
has an economic basis. Ford and 
Chevrolet together produce approxi- 
mately half the automobiles in the 
United States, each manufacturing 
over a million vehicles per year. ‘This 
production of an article acceptable 
to a million people per year explains 
the jukebox automobile. As long as 
people have to buy a low-priced 
automobile, they will naturally choose 
the one that most resembles the more 
expensive models. I need not point 
out that in the United States the 
most expensive cars are the largest 
and most gaily chromed. 


Monty SQUIRE 
Montreal, Canada 


Sm: 

As one who has seen “The Family 
of Man” at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York, I was somewhat 
surprised by Phoebe Lou Adams’s 


review of the exhibit in “Through 
a Lens Darkly” (April Atlantic). 
Doubtless the exhibit has its short- 
comings; and nothing, however good, 
should be exempt from criticism. 
But it seems to me that Miss Adams’s 
criticisms are based upon superficial 
and inaccurate observation. 

For example, Miss Adams says: 
“Deliberate evil has been carefully 
excluded; there are dead men, but no 
murderers.” If she returns to the ex- 
hibit and looks carefully, she will 
find a series of photographs portray- 
ing “deliberate evil” in most un- 
subtle terms. It includes two pic- 
tures of the destruction of the War- 
saw Ghetto by the Germans during 
World War IJ, and one picture of a 
lynching victim taken in this coun- 
try. In the former two pictures, the 
jack-booted murderers are clearly 
visible; in the latter, their existence 
is necessarily implied. 

Miss Adams seems troubled by the 
use of text to “reinforce” the pic- 
tures. Admittedly, such text is not 
essential. But is this a valid objec- 
tion to its use? Beethoven’s music 
does not require Schiller’s verse to be 
understood, but the two are most 
effective together. 

The last paragraph of the review 
seems to misconceive the point of the 
exhibit. The picture of the H-bomb 
explosion and those of the UN are 
not in a sequence; they are alterna- 
tives. The “family quarrel” has not 
been forgotten; the point —to this 
viewer at least —is that it may be 
tempered, if not eliminated. 


Prerer L. ALBRECHT 
Cambridge, Mass. 
SIR: 

I was slightly crushed when my fa- 
vorite magazine, in its April report 
on Washington, fell for the latest ad- 
vertising slogan, “dynamic conserva- 
tism.” For the most part, the Eisen- 
hower policies have been praise- 
worthy, but must we encourage these 
slick but confusing advertising 
phrases? 

I am bracing myself for the in- 
evitable: “static liberalism.” 

: Art RYDER 
San Jose, Calif. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Five weeks’ notice is necessary to effect changes of address. Please give 


old as well as new address, preferably supplying actual address label 
from your copy. Send all changes to Tur. Aruantic, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
MILFORD SUMMER SCHOOL 


College Preparatory School for boys. Accelerated’ summer 
session begins July 5. Enroli for one subject or up to full 
14 year’s school work, Grades 8-12, Very small classes. 
Famous faculty. Vacation activities and sports. 39th yenr, 


Booklet. William D, Pearson, Head., Milford {7, Conn. 


© GIRLS’ CAMPS 
MOSS LAKE CAMP FOR GIRLS 


A purposeful camp with objectives so different that we feal 
g perusal of our literature will elther leave one without 
interest or quite certain no other camp can wisely be sub- 
stituted. Staff of natlonally known experts. Private lake and 
preserve. Brother camp & parent club, 444 hrs. from N.Y.C. 


Dr. G. M. Longstaff, Jamaica 32, L. 1., N. Y. 


BOYS’ CAMPS 
WRIGHT — Work and Tutoring Camp 


Lako Dean, Oakham, Mass. Boys 7-17. Animal care, hay- 
ing, logging, (pay for work}, auto driving, riding, riffery, 
dramatics, dances, Land & water sports. Remedial reading, 
guidance, tutoring: make-up & advanced. Trips. Fee $400, 
A. L. Briggs, 509 West [22nd St., New York 27, N. Y 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
CUSHING ACADEMY 


80th year. An endowed New England school. Moderate 
rates. Excellent equipment, Small classes. High standards 
of preparation for college and life., Full athletic program 
with winter sports, Secretarial studies, art, music, dramatics. 


Clarence H. Quimby, Hdm., Bax 47, Ashburnham, Mass. 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL of WESTON 


Co-educational; day & boarding; grades 7-12; college pre- 
paratory, progressive. Music, art, dramatics, shop, sports & 
work program. Self{-zgovernment & all around development 
emphasized, 60 acre campus 15 miles from Boston. 

M. Adolphus Cheok, Jr., Headmaster, Weston 93, Mass. 


THE LEELANAU SCHOOLS 


Accredited coed college preparatory on shores of Lake 
Mich. Grades 6-12, Homelike atmosphere for Christian 
Scientists and others. Music, art, shop. Scholarships. All 
sports incl. riding; ski school, Work program. Catalog 
Charles W, Shinn, Headmaster, Box A, Glen Arbor, Mich. 


FENSTER RANCH SCHOOL — TUCSON 


Aceredited nationally known ranch school for boys and 
girls. Grades 4-12, collego prep. Superior facilities and 
staff, Riding, swimming, other activities in warm, dry 
climate. For catalog write the Directar, 


Mr. G. G. Fenster, Fenster Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona 


CHADWICK SCHOOL 


Country Day and Boarding School on Palos Verdes Pen- 
insula 25 miles south of Los Angeles, Coeducational—grades 
1-12, Fully aceredited. Member California Assocfation of 
Independent Schools, Nummer School. July 6—Aug. 16. 


Cmdr. & Mrs. Josaph H, Chadwick, Dirs,, Rolling Hills, Cal. 






































BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


INDIVIDUALIZED PLAN— 
EACH STUDENT A CLASS 


For boys with educational 
problems — successful college 
preparation and general edu- 
cation. Our tests discover 
n causes of difficulties and we 

(1) devise individualized pro- 
gram to overcome difficulties; (2) make up lost 
time; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach effec- 
tively e art of concentration and the science 
of study. 








Faculty 12; Enrollment 30; 49 years’ expertence 
Write Edward R. Knight, Ph.D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY 


Box B-95, Pleasantville, N. J. 





MOSES BROWN 


An endowed Friends school. Help for each boy is g cen- 
tury-old tradition. Successful college preparation. Full 
sports program, Arts and crafts hobbies, 30-sere campus 
in beautiful residential section gives seclusion of a country 
school. Moderate tuition. For catalogue address 


L. R. Thomas, Headmaster, 310 Hops St., Providence, R. L 


HATCH PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Timesaving program since 1926. Classes of 1 to 4 boys 
enable the individual ta overcome the inertia of mass edu- 
eation, Progress geared to individual abilities and ambi- 
tion, College candidates sare a year, 


Llayd Harvey Hatch, Headmaster, Newport, Rhode Island 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


For boys. Specialized preparation for M.I.T. and other 
engineering schools and for colleges of liberal arts. Indi- 
vidual attention through unique ‘‘checking’’ system, Enter 
May 31 or September 26. Write for catalog. 


R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 558 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


Accredited grades 9-12. Balanced educational, religious, 
military program. Preparatory or general. Small classes. 
ROTC. Sports for all: gym, pool, armory, golf. Many activ- 
ities. Episcopal, Est, 1858. Summer Schooi-Camp. Catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, 55! Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA SCHOOL 


For boys. Thorough college preparation in warm, dry, 
sumy Arizona. Grades 6-12. Accredited, CEB Exams. 
Small classes. English and Western riding. Polo, pack 
trips, fishing. Music, Archaeology, 25th year. Catalog. 


Russell Fairgrieve, Savena Canyon, Box 1791, Tucson, Ariz. 








SCHOOL AND CAMP INFORMATION BUREAU 


To provide the optimum conditions of growth is every parent's responsibility. 


School, if it is a good school, provides this in the winter. Camp can provide it in 


the summer. Investigate opportunities for your child now. 


The schools and camps whose announcements are listed on this page will wel- 


come your questions. lf you need further help, write to our Information Bureau. 


Be sure to give us as complete information concerning the child's needs and 


your wants as possible. We will then make impartial suggestions . . . contact the 


directors for you... and have them send you catalogs and brochures. There is 


no fee and you are under no obligation to follow our suggestions. The service is 


designed to save you from making a number of individual inquiries . . . and fo 


guide you to the schools and camps that can best meet your needs. Address: 
Miss Adele M. Wallace, The Atlantic, 49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Conscientious attention to each boy's needs. 
college preparation, 8th grade to college entranco., Country 
campus, Remedial reading. Moderate tuition. 


COLLEGE 


Thoughts about College, #5 
SELF AND SUBJECT MATTER 





The wisdom of the past, the problems of the 
present, the possibilities of the future: these are 
important to a student only as he makes them 
important. The mind sifts and selects out of in- 
ner necessity, building an order meaningful and 
unique to each personality. How many colleges 
recognize this fundamental of all learning, and 
make the student, not the subject, the center of 
education? At Goddard College, a course is an 
area in which to work fowards personal truths, 
not a pre-selected digest of the opinions of 
others; the student's own needs form the basis 
for his individual curriculum, The college is 
small, coeducational, grants the B.A. degree. 
For a bulletin, address 


Goddard College 


Plainfield, Vermont 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Fully accredited. College preparatory. Business, general. 
Aviation. Outstanding record of college entrance. ROTC. 
Boys taught how to study; small classes: remedial reading, 
Sports, Junior School. 74th yr. Summer sesslon. Catalog, 


Registrar, Box 336, Bordentown, New Jersey 


PEDDIE 


College preparatory. Grades 5-12. Endowed: fully ae- 
credited. Guidance; remedial reading; public speaking re- 
quired, All sports, golf, swimming. Jr. School — separate 
dorm. 240 acres. Summer session. 91st yr, Catalog on request, 
Dr. ©, G. Morong, Headm., Box 6-R, Hightstown, N. h> 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ACADEMY 


Fully aceredited college preparatory, Toms River, New 
Jersey; St. Petersburg, Florida. Naval training. Separate 
Junior Schools. Testing, guidance for college and career. 
Sports, boats; bands. Summer camp and school, Catalog, 
Adm, Farragut Academy, Box AM, Toms River, New Jersey 


MANLIUS 


Founded 1869. Accredited. Grades 7-12. Complete college 
preparation includes Officer Training. Graduates eligibis 
for advanced standing college R.O.T.C, Remedial reading. 
Sports, Band. Summer Session. Tutorial assistance. Catalog: 

Robert F. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 


Box 100 























STONY BROOK SCHOOL 


Est, 1922, 165 Boys from 14 States and 8 Countries. 
Superior 


Frank E. Gaebelein, Litt.D., Box C, Stony Brook, L, I. 





SOLEBURY SCHOOL 


College preparatory school in Bucks Co. 


for boys and 
girls, grades 6-12. 


Separate campus for girls. Small classes. 


Strong faculty. Broad curriculum. Interscholastic sports, 
Art, music, drama. Country campus near N. Y. C., Phila. 


William P. Orrick, Headmaster, Box A, New Hope, Pa. 





FORK UNION MILITARY ACADEMY 
Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study has increased Honor 


Roll 50%. Fully accredited. ROTC highest rating. 16 
modern bldgs.. 2 gyms, 
Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL 1-7. For BEH. & catalog, write 


UPPER SCHOOL, Grades 8-12; 
Dr. J, ©. Wicker, Box 236, Fork Union, Va. 





A BOYS’ SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection 


from among the large number of schoals advertised in this 


issue, feel perfectly free to write to our Counsolor for sug- 


gestions and information. Please give fullest details. 


Educational Counselor, 49 E. 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 


Interesting books... PSYCHOLOGY ' WORLD AFFAIRS 
helpful books... LITERATURE RELIGION 
on these subjects -PHILOSOPHY ` SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
SPORTS TRAVEL 










and many more... 
| THE ARTS l HISTORY 


REFERENCE BIOGRAPHY 


SALE 


marboro 





Books and prints ... 
at sensational savings 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITHOUT DELAY 


marboro book shops e Dept. A-54, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me, postage prepaid, the book bargains circled below: 
Minimum order $3.00 ["} Enclosed find $._-___._[] Send C.O.D. 


74 82 $4 135 175 176 177 182 187 270 310 356 359 362 392 402 436 
464 465 491 512 522 583 5385 588 589 594 596 601 603 604 605 606 607 
610 612 627 630 651 654 655 656 660 673 674 675 676 683 684 692 698 
701 702 703 704 705 706 709 714 718 P30 P39 P82 P87 


Ni hg a 
Addr SS 
Cs tee ie ONO State l 


New York City residents add 3% city sales tax. A few cents extra for C.O. D, 
Add 25c per title for deliveries outside U.S. A. and possessions. 


GUARANTEE: If not satisfied, return books after 10 day examination and 
money will be refunded. | 
VAD kB Na A NO SD A A HD E E A 


WHEN IN NEW YORK CITY~VISIT THE CONVENIENTLY LOCATED MARBORO BOOK SHOPS 
47 West 42nd St. 8 East 59th St, 144 West 57th St. 390 Fulton St, 


{near Stern’s) (off Fifth Ave.) | (near Carnegie Hall). {in downtown Bklyn.) 
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82 — LITERARY BRITAIN 


Well-known photographer Bill Brandt spent over 
a year photographing the scenes, buildings and 
rooms associated with Britain’s gredtest writers. 
100 beautiful full-page photographs make this book 
a treat for the litterateur ond artist alike.. 

Pub. ot $9.00. Only 2.98 


- 606 — A CHINESE CHILDHOOD 


By Chiang Yee. The “Siert Traveller” describes the 
happy years he spent in his home at Kiu-kiang be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 15, 100 delightful pen and 
iak drawings and 8 plates in full color, ` 

Pub. ot $5.00, i Only 1.98 


605 — ON THE ART OF WRITING 

oy Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. The best-known work 
of its noted author, Long considered a classic in the 
field: of literary criticism. New edition. 

Pub, af $3.00. f Only 1.00 


612 — EXPLORATIONS IN PSYCHOANALYSIS 
Edited by Dr, Robert Lindner, 19 brillant essays, 
each by a noted psychoanalyst, offer a penoramiç 
any of modern psychoanalysis. Includes man 
case histories. Pub. at $7.50. Only 3.4 


603 — WIND, STORM AND RAIN 
The story of weather by Denning Miller, A fascinat- 
ng account of the forces that make our weather, 
“A mature and successful effort to popularize the 
intricacies of @ subject that touches everyone.” 
—N. Y. Times. Maps and photographs, 

Pub. at $3.95, Only 1.49 
601 — MARCH OR DIE 

The story of the French Foreign Legion by Howard 
Swiggett. The engrossing, Incredible account of the > 


men of the Legion and how they became tegends. 
Hiusirated, Pub, of $3.75, Only 1.00 


176 — U. S. CAMERA ANNUAL — 1954 


- Ed, by Tom Maloney. Hundreds of outstanding 


photographs by the world’s great creative camera 
artists, Beautifully executed 424-page volume, 82” 
x 112", Covers posi war European photography, 
figure studies, combat in Korea, Africa in co'or, news 
pictures of the year, Scores of full-page plates, 
some in color. Pub. at $7.95, _ Only 2.98 


$96 — THE HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP 

An informal history of heavyweight boxing from 1719 
to now by Nat Fleischer. “The product of a life-time 
of fact gathering and 8 years of writing.” =N. Y. 
Times. 44 photographs, Pub. at $4.50. Only 138 


594 — DRIVERS UP 

By Dwight Akers. New and completely revised 
edition of this definitive story of harness racing. in 
America, Charmingly illustrated with old and mod- 
ern prints and paintings. Pub. af $5.00. Only 1.98 


94 ~ CAVE PAINTINGS OF THE 


GREAT HUNTERS 
Magnificent portfolio of 12 full-color plates 
(Ti x 14”) reproduces by the silk-screen process 
the best and most exciting cave paintings in the 
caves of: Altamira in Spain and tascaux in 


France. Includes an avthoritative 16,000 word 
history of this exotic art of the Ice Age written 
by Walter A. Fairservis Jr, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, with six black-and- 
white illustrations and explanatory charts and 
tables, Special 4.95 





436 — SICILIAN ROUNDABOUT 

By Eugene Banner. Travel impressions of Sicily. 
Pictures the present beauties and bygone splendors 
of this famed’ Mediterranean paradise, 734" x 10%" 
prowse y illustrated volume. A magnificent picture 


ook. Pub. at $7.50. Only 1.00 


583 —- THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING ENEMIES 
By James McNeill Whistler. The delightful classic 
of vituperation and irony directed by the im- 
morte! “Jimmy” against his critics, real and 


` fancied. This is an exact facsimile of the original 
edition designed by Whistler himself, 
Pub. at $6.00, Only - 1.98 





175 — THE INQUISITION OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


- By Henry Charles Lea, Tells in detail how the In- 


quisition was organized and operated. Includes 
chapters on the Inquisitorial Process, the Trial, the 
Sentence and Punishment, 272 pp. Only 2.98 


698 — BOCCACCIO 

By Francis MacManus. A profound study of the 
author of the Decameron. Hlustrated. 

Pub, af $3.50. Only 1.00 


706—MIDSTREAM: Lincoln the President 
By J. G. Randal}. Lincoln at the height of his powers, 
caught in a swirling current of war, politics and 
personal tragedy, Nearly 500 pages, ‘illus. 

ub. at $7.50. Only 3.49 


589 — ARABIAN JUBILEE ` 

By H..St. John Philby, The first full-length biography 
of Ibn Saud, one of the most remarkable men in the 
Middle East. His long, arduous dnd romantic climb 
to the throne and the history of his reign is told by 
one of the greatest explorers a-d authorities on 


kad 


Arabia, 48 photographs, Pub. of $6.00.. Only 1.98 


- ‘ 





$92 — THE WORLDLY PHILOSOPHERS 

By Robert L. Heitbroner. The lives, times and ideas 
of the best-known economic thinkers from the Eco- 
nomic Revolution to contemporary philosophies, 342 
pp. (slightly worn), Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
654 — U. S. A. 

By John Dos Passos. One of the great novels of 


modern times, 3 volumes, handsomely boxed, with . 


hundreds of illustrations by Reginald Marsh. 

3 vol. set, pub. at $12.50, Only 5.95 
709 — THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

By Graham H. Stuart. A history of its organization, 
procedure and personnel. Over 500 pages; illus. 
Pub, ot $7.50. Only 2.98 
402 — ILLUSTRATION — Christmas Issue, 1954 
This fascinating issue of the publication of France 
takes you for a pictorial interview with Georges 
Braque, introduces you to the new school of painting 
in Parts (complete with 10 tipped-in, full-color re. 
productions), guides you through the famous ca- 
thedral of Chartres and presents 6 ‘tipped-in repro- 
ductions of sketches and wash drawings by Edouard 
Manet. Many other features make this an issue you 
can't afford to miss. French text, 114 x 1412", 

Pub. at $3.95, Only 1.98 


356 — MIND AND BODY 
By Dr. Flanders Dunbar. A definitive book on how 


` the mind and body affect each other in sickness and 


in health, what you can do to make that relation- 
ship more harmonious and how the new psycho. 
somatic techniques can help you. 12th printing. - 
Pub, at $3.50. Only 1.49 
362 — MAN AND GOD 

By Victor Gollancz. A magnificent collection of 
significant philosophical and religious gems from 
the literature of the world, of which the noted 
humanitarian Albert Schweitzer wrote, ‘‘It is a won- 
derful anthology, | want this beautiful book to 
have many readers who may carry something from 
it in their hearts.” 576 pages. 

Pub. at $3.75, Only 1.00 


604 — GROWTH AND CULTURE 
A photographic study of Balinese childhood by 
Margaret Mead and Frances Cooke Macgregor. 


Unique study of the growth of 8 Balinese chil- 


dren. Documented by 58 pages of illustrations 
selected from 4,000 photographs, and analyzed 
by Frances Macgregor in collaboration with 
Arnoid Gesell’s research staff, 844" x 11", 

Pub, at $7.50. Only 2.98 


674 — ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE ARTS 

Ed. by D. D. Runes and H. G. Schrickel. 1100-page 
compendium of all the arts of all times and places, 
presented by more than 100 leading authorities. 
Thousands of definitions of terms and techniques, 
plus informative biographical and historical sum- 
maries, Pub. at $10.00 Only 4.88 


702 — SATAN 

Ed, by Bruno de Jesys-Marie. “This amazing book 
sets out to untangle some of the confused thinking 
which has led our simple-minded society to shelve 
belief in Satan in an age branded in the face with 
his two-fold sign of lies and violence.” 24 unusual 
illustrations. Over 500 pages. 

Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 


182 — ART NEWS ANNUAL — 1954 

A lush issue of this famous annual containing 212 
pages, over forty full-color plates, 200 monochrome 
illustrations and measuring 942" x _ 1234". It fea- 
tures, illusionism in Art, Miro, Vermeer, Vuillard, 
etc. Pub, af $3.50, Only 1.49 


359 — BEHIND CLOSED DOORS A 

By Ellis M. Zacharias, Rear Admiral, USN. America’s 
greatest intelligence expert reveals the secret his- 
tory-of the “cold war,” Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.00 


522 — AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS 

By Harold N. Moldenke, 155 photographs, 88 in full 
color. Describes and illustrates 2,000 of America’s 
favorite wild flowers. Nearly 500 pages. 

Pub, at $6.95, Only 3.49 
270 — MARK TWAIN AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 
Ed. by Caroline Thomas Harnsberger, Thousands of 
delightful samples of the wit and wisdom of the 
most quoted American writer, presented in capsule 
form and arranged alphabetically by subject matter. 
560 pp. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
692 — ENGLISH FURNITURE — The Georgian 


Period (1750-1830) 
By Margaret Jourdain & F. Rose. Large, lavishly 
ilustrated and authoritative, this book is on indis- 
pensable guide te the greatest period: of English 
cabinet-making. 9” x 11Y2", 172 splendid illustra- 
tions. Pub. af $12.50. Only 5.95 


187 — ALPHABETS 

By laurence Scarfe. Many beautifully reproduced 
examples from early manuscripts, incunabulae and 
later printed specimens trace the development of 
the Alphabet from Roman times ło the present day. 
The second part of the book, printed on colored 
papers for easy reference, gives a fine cross-section 
of good type faces available today. An indis- 
pensable reference book for student, designer, artist 
and printer. Pub, af $6.00, Only 2.98 


588 — THE SILENT TRAVELLER IN DUBLIN 

By Chiong Yee, The famous Chinese artist-writer 
brings his fresh and original viewpoint to focus 
on the charming 18th Century aspects of Dublin. 
5} illustrations including 12 paintings in full color, 
Pub. of $7.50, Only 1.98 


he ~~ RELIGION AND THE RISE OF CAPITALISM 


y R. H. Tawney. “Brilliant analysis—a delightful 
piece of literature, as well as an authentic and 
scholarly treatise on social science.’ — Atlantic 
Monthly, Pub. at $4.50. Only 1,00 


703 — THE NOTEBOOKS OF HENRY JAMES 
Edited and annotated by F. O. Matthiessen. James’ 
own revealing manuscript record of the development 
of his greatest works, his artistic aims, struggles 
and achievements, his concept of himself as man 
and writer—a unique and fascinating literary docu- 
ment, Orig. pub. at $6.00. í 3.95 
705 —— THE MODERN OMNIBUS 

Edited by F. P. Rolfe. 175 selections of the best in 
modarn writing, Contributors include Huxley, Maug. 
ham, Saroyan, Steinbeck, T. S. Eliot and many others. 
Nearly. 1100 pages. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
684 — A GUIDE TO VICTORIAN ANTIQUES 

By Raymond F. & Marguerite W. Yates. A compre- 
hensive handbook for collectors of 19th-century 
Americana. Illustrated by hundreds of photographs 
and drawings, Special 1.00 


651 — THE GREAT POWERS AND 


EASTERN EUROPE 
By John A. Lukacs. An exhaustive history and 
analysis of Eastern European events from 1917 


to the present. Describes the fate of small na- 
tions that were destroyed by Nazism and then 
again by Soviet confiscation. Makes thrilling 
contemporary history and an excellent source 
book, 878 pages. Pub. at $10.00. Now only 1.98 





704 — A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF 


SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY 
By Andrew White. A monumental study of the con- 
flicting demands of science and theology on the 
religious aspirations of mankind, from Galileo to the 
Higher Criticism. 928 pages. 4,98 


683 — 15 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 


IN THE COUNTRY 
By Haydyn S. Pearson. A country home and life-long 
security can be yours by following these practical, 
tested plans to make your farm or handeraft pay a 
handsome profit. fllus. Pub. af $2.00. Only 1.00 


660 — FASTER SAILING 

By Robert N. Bavier, Jr, The author of “Sailing to 
Win” brings the yachfsman up-to-date on all the 
important developments of the world of sail, Hius- 
trated with over 90 photographs. 

Pub. at $5.00. : Only 1.98 


P-87 — ROUAULT: TWO CLOWNS 

A powerful and dramatic portrait of two standing 
clowns done in Rouault’'s dramatic expressionist 
style. Each brush stroke of blue, black, orange, red 
and green is vividly reproduced in this excellent 
collotype reproduction. 31/2" x 2234", 

Pub, at $18.00. Only 2.98 
676 — BATHING THROUGH THE AGES 

The Tale of the Tub. With twinkle in eye and tongue 
in cheek, Geoffrey Ashe surveys the art of bathing 


since prehistoric times. Drawings by Sprod. 
Special 1.00 


464 ~— PICTORIAL HISTORY OF AMERICAN SHIPS 
By John & Alice Durant. A compelling panorama of 
the sea told in words and hundreds of rare, unusual 
photographs and early prints. 

Pub, at $10.00. Only 4.95 
74 — THE AMERICAN SEXUAL TRAGEDY 

By Albert Ellis, Ph.D. A detailed and unflinching 
account of the distortions, frustrations and broken 


homes that result from our sexually bigoted mores. 
Pub.. at $4.50. Only 1.98 


656 — SPACE AND SPIRIT 

By Sir Edmund Whittaker. An eminent British mathe- 
matician and physicist discusses in the light of 
scientific knowledge, the arguments—pagan, Jewish 
and Christian—for the existence of God. 

Pub. at $2.50, Only 1,00 


177 — LAND BIRDS OF AMERICA 

This abate ively beautiful book contains 221 full- 
color photographs and 50 in black-and-white by 
30 of America’s top photographers. Descriptive text 
by Robert Cushman Murphy and Dean Amadon, 
9” x 12", Pub, ot $12.50. Only 5.88 


714 — TAHITI: Voyage Through Paradise 

The story of a smali-boat passage through the 
Society tetands by George Eggleston, 100 pages 
of magnificent photographs and 156 pages of ex- 
citing text present the magic of Tahiti and its 
islands, Includes a Tahitian vocabulary, tips for 
prospective visitors and fopographicel maps, 7” x 
10”, Pub. at $6.00. Only 1.98 
P39 — CLIPPER SHIP PRINTS ' 

Four stunning collotype reproductions of old Ameri- 
can and British clipper ships at sea. 18” wide x 15” 
high, printed on heavy stock. Perfect for decorating 
living room, dining room or den. ` 

Pub, af $20.00, All 4, only 1.98 
718 — GOULD’S HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Revised edition, Long out of print, only a few sets 
are available of this famous 6-volume history of 
Masonry from earliest days to modern times in all 
countries, with special sections on the 48 states and 
Canada, With 450 illustrations in color and half- 
tone, more than 300 pages, and a 60 page index. 
BIA" x 11 volumes. i 


Pub. at $59.00, Six volume set, only 24.95 


655 — READING FOR PROFIT 

Montgomery Belgion reviews the novel, biography, 
poetry, drama, history, etc. to learn how to distin- 
guish good literature from bad. He has appended 


a recommended list of masterpieces from each field 
for supplementary reading. Introduction by Mortimer 
J. Adier, Pub. at $3.00, 


Only 1.00 








610 — HISTORY OF THE U. $. NAVY 

By Dudley E. Knox. Foreword by Chester W. 
Nimitz, Comprehensive and exciting story of the 
United States Navy from its birth during the 


hella 4 War to its major role in World 
War II. 96 photographs, illustrations, maps, ete. 
Only 2.98 


704 pages. Pub. at $7.50. 





465 — A DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS 
Edited by Mitford M. Mathews. The only dictionary 
dealing exclusively with American adelitions to the 
English language—nicknames, slang, Americanisms, 
etc. Presented in two large boxed volumes (84@” x 
VW") containing more than 50,000 entries and 400 
specially-drawn illustrations, Ourably bound in 
go.d-stamped buckram, 2,000 pages. 

list price $50.00. Both vols., only 24.95 
135 — READINGS IN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 
Ed. by Richard Y. Clemence. A two-volume compila- 
tion of the writings of 24 outstanding 20th-century 
economists (Schumpeter, Keynes, Bergson et al.j— 
General Theory and Prices and Production. Provides 
a thorough background in economies for the student 
and the businessman. 552 pp. 

Pub. at $6.00. Both vols., only 1.98 
630 — LONDON RIVER 

One of the best-loved books of H. M., Tomlinson. 
Fascinating and charmingly told story of the historic 
Thames from its entrance to the Sea Reach up to 
the arches of London Bridge. tHustrated with 31 full- 
page photographs and map endpapers. i 

Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.00 
491 — U. S. CAMERA ANNUAL — 1953 

Ed. by Tom Maloney. Scarce back edition of the 
leading gailery of the world’s best camera art. In- 
cludes: 32 pages of color photos; the work of four 
outstanding French photographers; nudes; foreign 
lands; prize-winning news photos; dramatic shots 
of the Korean war. 9 x 12" cloth-bound volume. 
Pub. at $6.95. Only 2.98 


310 — ESSAYS IN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
By Alfred North Whitehead, His las? book. Our 
time’s profoundast thinker presents o cross-section 
of his personal, scientific and educational writings. 
Pub. at $4.75. Only 1.98 
627 — YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS 

The story of Justice Holmes. and his family by 
Catherine Drinker Bowen. The story of three genera- 
tions: Abiel Holmes the historian, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes the poet, and the noted Supreme Court 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. Illustrated, 

Pub, at $4.00. Only 1.00 


512 — WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

Four of his major works in a single handsome vol- 
yme, complete, and unabridged: The Rise of Silas 
Lapham, A Modern Instance, A Boy's Town and 
My Mark Twain. The noted historian and author, 
Henry Steele Commager, contributes an illuminating 
introduction. 946 pages. Pub. of $5.00, Only 2.98 
673 — THE LAST KING OF PARADISE 

By Eugene Burns. Epic history of Kalakua, last king 
ot Hawaii. To his people he was both liberator and 
god; to the missionaries he was a savage indulging 
his appetites in orgiastic sexual rites, 345 pp. 
Pub, at $4.00. Only 1.98 
P-30 — BULLFIGHT POSTERS 

These authentic, full-color Bullfight Posters, printed 
in Spain, offer close-up, peak-action scenes of torero 
and bull in all the flashing brilliance and dramatic 
intensity of the Spanish corrida., 13⁄4 feet wide x 
3/2 feet high. 2 different posters. Only 1.98 


701 — EIGHT DECISIVE BOOKS OF ANTIQUITY 
By F. R. Hoare. Surveys ancient history under the 
aspect of the development of ideas with emphasis 
on the Laws of Hammurabi, The Book of the Dead, 
The Torah, Homer, The Laws of Manu, Confucius, 
Plato's Republic, Aristotle’s Polities, 

Pub, at $4.00. Only 1.98 
585 — FRENCH, FLEMISH AND BRITISH ART 

By Roger Fry. With the aid of 72 fine illustrations, 
the noted art critic has written o definitive history 


of some of the main streams of European art. 
Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 





607 — THE SILENT TRAVELLER IN NEW YORK 


By Chiang Yee. The popular ertist-author’s ob- 
servations of the life and scenery of New York 
are as oblique and charming as ever. Richly 


illustrated with over 120 sketches and 17 plates 
in full color. Pub. at $7.50. Only 1.98 







P-82 — PICASSO: THE HUMAN COMEDY 

Portfolio of 8 plates in full color, selected from the 
famous series judged to be the most significant 
recent art of the fabulous Picasso. These witty and 
sophisticated studies are concerned with the rela- 
tionships of artist and nude model; Each plate 
measures 10° x 1234" and is reproduced by the 
silk-screen process. “Special 2.98 


Automation 
will help 


US. work force 
filla need for 


0% more goods 


In the next nine years, the demand for 
goods will grow faster than the num- 
ber of people available to produce them 





In 1964, one of the greatest shortages in the 
United States may be man power. Our most con- 
servative estimates indicate 184 million Amer- 
icans will want 40% more goods than we consume 


TE a foe today, and they may demand 100% more elec- 

SIZE OF AVAILABLE 1 rae re rom IN | trical products; yet the work force available to 

WORK FORCE ae ë >, ae produce the goods will increase less than 13%. 

IN 196 4 t E a TE H i eN In our opinion, automation is the most prac- 

boae he ae tical and desirable solution to this shortage of 

labor. If our standard of living is to keep rising 
the way it has been, machines will have to be -> 


put to work where none now exist — new, more 
versatile machines will have to be built. 


For working men and women, automation cre- 
ates new jobs requiring more skill and judgment; 
it will give more human beings a chance to do 
creative work ... work which machines cannot 
do. And, because automation promises more and 
better goods at lower cost, pay checks will buy 
more than ever before. 


[up less than 13% | \ 


Automation has proved to be an evolutionary, 
not a revolutionary, process. It requires careful 
study and adjustment, and there are always short- 
range problems to solve. But using more machines 
is our best hope to meet the coming shortage of 
working people, and allow the available men and 
women to do a higher order of productive work. 
As we see it, this is progress in the American way. 


v 
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Progress ls Our Most linportant Product na ems ht 

oe eran More responsible jobs: James Faber, a skilled G- E 
employee, shows Arthur F. Vinson, Vice-President — 
Manufacturing, how he controls an improved pro- 
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We turn to GeorcE RusseLL Harrison, Dean of the School of Science at M_I.T., for an illuminating appraisal 


of Albert Einstein and of his contribution to our age. Distinguished for his teaching and for his research in. the 


field of light, Dean Harrison writes with a clear, compelling pen, and laymen will be rewarded as they follow his 


lead in his edifying tribute. He is the author of Atoms in | Action and How Things Work, and is now writing 


a new book on the human aspects of science. 


ALBERT. EINSTEIN 


Appraisal of an Intellect . 


by GEORGE R.. HARRISON 


HE world has lost a shy and kindly man, 
sweet-natured and intensely human, and 
for a long time now will be taking stock of 
what resulted from his three quarter-cen- 
turies of living. Most of what he did, woven into 
the mesh of all future civilization, came about from 
the long, long thoughts of a youth of twenty-six. 


Like Newton, Einstein finished his greatest work . 


before the age of thirty. 


They are saying that such minds come on the 


human scene only once in a hundred years, but this 
is an understatement. Not since that earlier youth 
invented the calculus and discovered the law of 
universal gravitation, nearly three hundred years 


ago, has so lofty a peak of intellectual achievement. 
even been approached. It is futile to argue whether’ 


Hinstein’s was the Everest and Newton’s the lesser 
Himalaya of a mind, or vice versa; in.my opinion, 


with which some would disagree, -one must go be- 
yond Galileo, and even Archimedes -to find Ein- 


stein’s match, back to the days when the world 


of speculation was very young indeed. The peaks 
that rose from the plain of- thought when intel- 


lectual adventure was new are hard to measure, and 
it may well have been easier to reorient the ideas of 
men when there were fewer of men or ideas. The 


violence Einstein wrought on the common run of ` 


thought has been only “approached by others. He 


reared his structures on a massif left by many 


minds, but his influence on the reasoning and actions 
of mankind is likely in the end. to make men think 
of a few only as his peers.. 

It was more than youth that gave young Einstein. 
such willingness to plunge off in new directions to 
explain phenomena that had defied explanation in 
previous terms, but youth played an important 
role. 1905 was his great year of fruition. Max 
Planck had in 1901 come to the conclusion that it 
was impossible to explain the emission of light 
waves by atoms and molecules in terms of any con- 
ceivable adaptation’ of the classical theories of 
physics. So much of red light, so much of green, 
such an intensity of blue in the mixture —'the 
ratios were known to depend mainly on how hot 
was the luminous object emitting them, whether 
sun or electric arc. Planck had. pointed out that. 
only by assuming the existence‘of discrete packets 
of energy, the quanta or: photons of light that we 
all now accept as real,-could the observed distribu-. 
tion of energy from a hot glowing object be ex- 
plained. Few were prepared to believe so radical 
a concept, until Emstein came forward with a new 
theory of the photoelectric effect, in which quanta 
appeared again as essential to an understanding of. 
energy. Today the photoelectric effect, in which 
electrons are struck from metal plates by i incoming 
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light waves, is basic to many of our most common 
instruments: exposure meters, vacuum tubes to 
open doors for baggage-laden travelers, pickup 
tubes for television cameras. Einstein showed that 
to explain the basic phenomenon it was necessary 
again to assume that light came in tiny packets. 
Thus he got Planck’s Quantum Theory off to a 
good start. 

Soon he did violence to preconceptions again. 
He started thinking about certain inconsistencies 
in the explanation of specific heats. When an atom 
or a molecule vibrates, any person of common sense 
would suppose that it does so by an amount de- 


pending on the energy communicated to it, as a. 


tree vibrates in the wind or a bell rocks when rung. 
This idea is correct for objects of ordinary size, but 
Einstein showed that ultramicroscopic- objects vi- 
brate with only certain amounts of energy, refusing 
to accept a change unless a definite increase in 
energy is communicated to them, so that they 
change their vibrating energy in discrete jumps. 
What a thrill of discovery he must have had when 
he found that using the quantum idea again cleared 
up the discrepancies! 

That. the basic action of energy is quantized, 
it has recently been pointed out by Schrödinger, 
probably explains how the hereditary: genes can 
remain the same over the ages yet be susceptible to 
mutations when struck by a cosmic ray or any other 
unusual bundle of excessive energy. To explain the 
panorama of organic evolution one must have a 
gene which is very stable, yet capable of rapid 


change on occasion. The horseshoe crab, for ex- 


ample, has remained essentially the same for 160 
million: years, during which time its gene molecules 
have reduplicated themselves millions of times.. 
How can:-the gene, a molecule composed of many 
thousands of atoms, under the ceaseless buffetings 
of the atoms surrounding it remain stable enough to 
assemble inert matter into the bodies of horseshoe 
crabs identical. with their ancestors of past ages? 
Easy, says Schrödinger, if you follow Einstein and 
the experimenters who have proved that his ideas 
were right. For at the temperatures at which living 
creatures exist, the vibrations that come in from 
other atoms jiggle the gene molecules effectively 
only seldom, because their energy acceptance is 
quantized. But subject them to high temperatures, 
or to mustard gas, or to cosmic rays, and an atom 
is easily knocked out of place so that a change is 
induced in the gene which results in production of 
a creature of slightly different characteristics. 
Thus a mutation can result, giving nature an 
occasional new opportunity for improving by 
selection, with the eeulsing great sweep of organic 
evolution. 


These great assists to the Quantum Theory of a 


light were only two of Einstein’s early papers; the 
third, his greatest. break-through of the boundaries 
of knowledge, was his 1905 paper on Special Rela- 


tivity. Only a few scientists paid much attention 
to it for a dozen years, and for a time fewer than 
a dozen were able to understand its mathematics. 
By 1917 it had been extended, verified, and ac- 
cepted, and with the Quantum Theory it now 
forms one of the great twin bastions of modern 
physics, and indeed of all science. 
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By 1907 Einstein’s greatest work was done, 
though he was still to do enough of importance 
to bring an outstanding reputation to any run-of- 
the-mine theoretical physicist. His short paper on 
General Relativity made a great splash in the popu- 
lar press when it appeared in 1916, especially after 
it and his earlier theory were verified by measure- 
ments on such things as his prediction of a bending 
of light rays by the gravitational field of the sun 
and his explanation of the advance of the perihelion 
of the planet Mercury. 

From this time onward Einstein’s work, though 
occasionally sending a sharp shaft of light to illu- 
minate a dark spot in physics, declined in importance. 
His work on the Brownian movement, that flea-like 
jumping of small flakes of mica or carbon that can 
be observed as they are pushed about by the mole- 
cules of a liquid in which they are suspended, pub- 
lished in 1926, was merely an excellent theoretical 
investigation by a highly qualified physicist. His 
contribution to the Bose-Einstein Statistics was 
even more important, but in the same category, 
and could have been made by any one of a dozen 
living physicists. 

In his later years, while a professor at the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study in Princeton, Einstein 
occupied himself in the search for a unified field 
theory. Of the three basic forces of the universe, 
the electrical, magnetic, and gravitational forces 
which account for all physical phenomena, the 
first two are known to be related, and it seems 
probable to many physicists that all will ultimately 
be found to be expressions of a single basic force. 
The papers that Einstein published on this subject 
seém not to have been directly fruitful, though his 
thoughts will surely serve as a basis on which others 
can build in the urge for seeking a unifying princi- 
ple behind all life. Many experts believe that he 
was not even on the right track in this work. Some 
felt that he became increasingly traditional as he 
aged; others that he had struck such a high mark 
in his youth that he was unable to excel it except 
by attempting the almost impossible. 

Thus the Quantum Theory and Relativity, both 
basic to our modern understanding of the universe, 
benefited by Einstein’s thought. To the first he 
was only one contributor of many, however, and 
the names of Planck, Bohr, Heisenberg, Dirac, de 


- Broglie, Schrödinger, Pauli, and many others must 
be joined with his. 


But Relativity is Einstein’s 
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alone, and it will stand as his enduring monument. 

The basic arguments of Relativity are not diffi- 
cult to comprehend, though the detailed mathemati- 
cal argument lies in a field so uncommon that it was 


familiar to only a few trained mathematicians when | 


the theory first appeared. Einstein had a pleasant 
and full-fledged gift of humor, which he used to fob 
off laymen who wanted a simple explanation of 
Relativity, saying, “When you sit with a nice girl 


for two hours, you think it’s only a minute. But, 


when you sit on a hot stove for a minute, you think 
it’s two hours. That’s relativity.” This has, of 
course, nothing to do with his theory, but only with 
what the world well knew before he lived: that 
many things are relative. Closer to the truth was 
the statement he approved: “There is no hitching 
post in the Universe-—so far as we know.” His 
great feat was analogous to breaking with such obvi- 
ous observations as that bullets shot from a moving 
gun have a different velocity than those from a gun 
at rest, for their motion relative to the gun and to 
an observer must both be measured. Such common 
sense when applied to light waves led to contra- 
dictory results, and his great genius lay in having 
both the willingness and the ability to see what had 
to be assumed to make things come out as they are 
observed. By being so apparently foolish as to 
assume that light moves at a constant speed relative 
to all observers, no matter how they are moving 
relative to one another, Einstein picked up the 
thread of truth again and led the whole baying field 
of scientists, their tattered Aether in shreds, off ina 
new direction. : 


3 


‘Lax passing of Einstein gives us a chance to stop 
and think how it felt to have been alive while one 
of the authentic great minds of all history was doing 
its work. All of his reputation is deserved, but on a 
basis rather different from that commonly supposed. 
The intelligent man in the street is likely to say that 
Einstein was the world’s greatest mathematician. 
This is correct enough, but in truth it misses the 
mark. He was, to be sure, a natural lover of mathe- 
matics, and taught himself from books at an early 
age more mathematics than any person but one in 
a million ever learns. However, there have been 
and are many greater mathematicians than he. 


Instead, he was that priceless rarity, an intuitive ' 


thinker who was able to assemble and grasp great 
generalities, and manipulate them into view for 
the world of men. He knew what he wanted to do, 
and when he did not have the mathematical tools 
himself, he knew where to turn for help. For mathe- 
matical. help he turned to specialists. Much of 
Relativity is based on the work of Lorentz and of 
Poincaré. 

It is not the feat of working out a theory so diffi- 
cult to understand as the basic tenets of Relativity 
that excites our admiration, so much.as the ability 


of a man to dash in so radical a direction to pick up 
the vanished thread of truth. Truth travels a vari- 
ably curved path, and scientists tend to travel in 
straight lines in the direction in which the thread 
pointed when they last had hold of it. Then they | 
need an Einstein, who goes in quite unreasonable 
directions and finds the thread again. 

Einstein could be very, very wrong. In fact, he 
gloried in the willingness to be so, as a mark of 
the true scientist; for probing in the dark for truth 
is bound, as he pointed out, to bring ninety-nine 
fruitless gropings for one successful grasp. But he 
could be wronger than most, for his mental reach 
was greater. 

Einstein was always a kindly professor, and did 
human acts which endeared him to many. I treas- 
ure my only letter from him, received as an anony- . 
mous minor wartime government official in charge 
of a certain scientific field in which he made an in- 
vention. While doing his greatest thinking, Einstein 
had worked in the Swiss Patent Office, and he was 
patent-conscious all his life. One of his patents was 
for a camera in which the size of the lens stop was 
automatically adjusted by the light from the scene 
to be photographed as it fell on a photocell attached 
to the camera. But Einstein was primarily a the- 
orist, and was likely to overlook important details 
that often bar such devices from practicality. So it 
was with the device he submitted to the government 
in wartime, an automatic instrument for navigators, 
quite correct in theory, but incapable of reduction 
to practice because of the unfortunate presence of 
friction. 

Einstein became in the last two decades a familiar 
figure on the Princeton campus in his. wrinkled 
sweater, his long white hair straggling out from 
under his formless stocking cap. The isolated col- 
lege community in its village was an ideal place- 
for him; his duties were to sit and think, and to 
help young scientists to think while they sat and 
listened to his discussions. He was always a most 
stimulating thinker, though far from what would 
be called a good speaker. 

Typical of Einstein is the story’ of the popular 
lecture he was finally prevailed upon to give, for it 
shows his incapability of behavior that was not 
genuine. He had been asked many times to speak 
to a certain audience, but had always begged off on 
the basis that he had nothing to say. Finally, how- 
ever, the pressure became so great that he’ was ‘ 
forced to accede. Came the evening of the lecture, 
and amidst applause Dr. Einstein was led to the 
front of the stage and introduced. For a few mo- . 
ments he looked out at the audience, tongue-tied 
and silent. Finally he could stand it no longer and, 
smiling sheepishly, said, “I find that I have noth- - 
ing to say,” and returned to his seat. 

Much of his shyness sprang from the fact that the 
things that occupied his mind would not have 
interested a casual listener. He was a simple, 
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friendly man, of utter modesty, truly uninterested 
in worldly honors, and worried by the adulation 
heaped upon him. His latest entry in American 
Men of Science does not even mention the Nobel 
Prize he won in 1921, although it does mention a 
lesser prize. He had humility in its truest form, 
and the greatest need of his later years sprang from 
his desire for protection from a prying and inquisi- 
tive public. 

Was Einstein naive? By ordinary standards he 
often seemed so, but he had the naïveté of a Parsifal, 
the innocence so dangerous to falsity, a cutting 
sword that slices the draperies from sham. Many of 
his friends regretted his stand in advising scientists 
to refuse to testify before congressional committees, 
and his half-jesting and misunderstood comment 
that, the way scientists are treated today, if he had 
had it to do all over he might well have become a 
plumber. He did not expect his dicta to be taken 
with such seriousness by so many. 

He was a great lover of mankind and an inter- 
nationalist. He was an intense Zionist, and although 
he would have been called irreligious by many, was 
deeply religious in the highest sense, with a pro- 
found conviction of the unity of nature and of the 
presence of purpose in the universe. But he did not 
concern himself with personal salvation or the de- 
tails of creeds and isms. Although he lent himself, 
as the scientist most likely to catch the ear of a 
busy statesman, to the efforts of others to bring to 
the attention of President Roosevelt the possibility 
of the release of nuclear energy, he had no stomach 
for instruments of warfare and was a profound 
lover of peace. 

A newspaper headline that I saw on the day he 
died, “His Theory Paved the Way for Atom Bomb,” 


would have saddened him. While true in word, it 
is a distortion of the truth. It would be equally 
true, and almost as relevant, to say that the sub- 
marine Nautilus resulted from the discovery made 
by Archimedes when he sprang from his bath 
shouting “Eureka!” Ejinstein’s great law of the 
equivalence of matter and energy, which sprang 
from his 1905 Theory of Special Relativity, without 
doubt is one of the most basic discoveries ever 


.made, and will be remembered long after atom 


bombs have been outmoded or outlawed. The 
concept that matter and energy are interconvertible 
strikes directly to the core of the universe, and 
probably exceeds in grandeur any other picture in 
the field of physical science. He exercised the most 
profound influence on the future cogitations of all 
philosophers, and though his ideas of causality have 
lately been the subject of controversy between him- 
self and such great physicists as Bohr, and much 
misunderstood by ordinary thinkers, they cut the 
solid earth out from under the placid concepts of 


the nineteenth century and substituted a more 


tenuous but more realistic picture. 

No one regretted more than Einstein the close 
association of his great theory with atomic bombs 
and instruments of warfare, yet he realized that this 
was a normal part of human evolution and that man 
must grow with his universe. His new directions of 
thought were filled with meaning for the coming 
races of mankind, and will lead men into new fields 
of awareness, new challenges of attainment, and 
new realizations of human destiny. 

Such a combination of intellectual abilities as 
his comes not more than a few times in a millen- 
nium; we are distinguished to have lived while such 
a giant walked the earth. 








There are 250 million children in Asia, exclusive of China, and one of the first and most touching responsibilities 


of the United Nations has been to improve their health. The successful fight which has been waged against tra- 


choma, tuberculosis, malaria, and yaws is a story of almost incredible achievement, and no man is better placed to 


tell it than S. M. Keeny. Mr. Keeny served in the State Department during the war; he has been with the United 
Nations since it was organized, first as Chief of UNRRA in Italy and then as Supply Officer in Europe for the 
United Nations Children’s Fund, Today he is Director of UNICEF for the Asia region. 


A LIFE FOR TEN CENTS 
by S. M. KEENY 


is a year old, Until fairly recently it was gen- 

- erally assumed that this had to be. But in the 
last decade discoveries have been made in medicine 
that provide wholly new methods of attack on 
diseases that could not be brought under control 
before simply because it cost too much. With DDT 
we can wipe out malaria; with antibiotics we can 
cure yaws and trachoma; we can vaccinate success- 
fully against t.b. But in Asia, with one third of 
the world’s population (there are 250 million chil- 
dren, excluding those in China), the job must be 
done on a gigantic scale. 

Most readers have probably never seen a case of 
yaws, nor had I until five years ago. Then I found 
myself unexpectedly packed off to Bangkok to take 
charge of the Asia Office of UNICEF (the United 
Nations Children’s Fund), and I soon saw yaws 
aplenty. 

Yaws is a disease of the tropics which is highly 
contagious. It is spread by direct contact from the 
open sore of a victim. In the villages, where nearly 
- everyone goes barefoot and barelegged along paths 
bordered by briars and sharp-edged weeds, scratches 
are plentiful. In Indonesia more than half of the 
open sores start below the knees and often on the 
soles of the feet. 


T Asta at least one child in five dies before it 


In Djakarta, the capital, Dr. Leimena, the Min- 


ister of Health, confirmed that there were millions 
of cases. There were few in the cities, but in the 
villages probably one person in ten had the disease. 
This meant at least 6 million cases, in every stage 
from the first raspberry-shaped ulcers and open 
sores as big as the palm of your hand. to advanced 
cases where the bedridden patient was a mass of 
scars, with locked joints and wasted muscles. 

The government was in a losing fight against the 
disease; 1500 rural “polyclinics,” each manned by 


a single male nurse, had been set up, where the pa- 
tients were being treated with arsenicals. The 
disease could be cured if the patient came back 
perhaps ten times. Unfortunately, this seldom 
happened, After three or four treatments the sores 
healed, the patient thought he was cured, and that 
was the end of the matter — until the sores broke 
out again. Even if the case was cured, the patient 
could catch the disease again from others in the 
same village who had it. 

The only way to get rid of yaws, said Dr, Lei- 
mena, was to go to the villages and treat all the 
cases. Otherwise the disease would keep spreading, 
for every child who had it would give it to others. 
But the outlook was not bright. There was a ter- 
rible shortage of doctors. As for the male trained 
nurses or mantris, the backbone of the rural health 
services, they were even scarcer, for the training 
courses during the war had largely collapsed. Even 
if the men were available, there was no money with 
which to expand health services. If anything more 
was to be done, it would have to be done with the 
existing trained staff, and with not many more ` 
rupiahs than were already being spent. The peo- 
ple were fatalistic: they believed that most of them 
would get yaws sooner or later. If sooner, then it 
was the will of Allah. Dr. Leimena had heard that 
the new drug, penicillin, might shorten the treat- 
ment. If this were true, and if they could get the 
penicillin, and if the nurses could be transported 
to the villages, something might be accomplished. 
The best man to consult was Dr. Kodijat, who was 
trying out some new methods in Central Java. 

Dr. Kodijat is a cautious man. He told me that 
he thought penicillin would do the job; but, to make 
sure, he was treating a number of cases in a little 
hospital he had set up at Headquarters, where he 
could see day by day what happened. He showed 
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me one case, a boy of two, who was covered with 
sores from head to foot. “If he’s cured, TII send you 
a photograph.” 


Within a month there arrived two pictures of the 


little boy — one of him as he came to the hospital 
covered with ulcers, the other taken two weeks 


later. All the sores were gone. The skin was smooth. 


and healthy; only the light spots of the new skin 
showed. 

But it’s a long road in Indonesia from curing one 
case to curing a million a year under village condi- 
tions. Teams of. field workers had to be trained 
and equipment and supplies found. We started 
with a dozen secondhand jeeps bought from the 
UN Trustees Commission— some of them are 
running yet. At the beginning UNICEF had to 
help out not only with laboratory equipment, 
sterilizers, syringes, and needles, but with office 
equipment from typewriters to carbon paper. We 
did not even have a service station to care for the 
jeeps. We really started from scratch. 

In 1950, only 34,000 cases were treated; in 1951, 
228,000; in 1952, 292,000; in 1953, 596,000. By 
1953 we had reached the maximum number of 
cases that could be handled annually because there 
were no more male nurses to be recruited. It takes 
several years to train a nurse, and the Indonesian 
staff in East Java had been experimenting with an 
even simpler system than the mobile teams of half 
a dozen nurses. They now proposed that the case 
finding be done by young men with the equivalent 
of an American high school education. They had 
found that youngsters of this type could be trained 
in three months to identify cases of yaws and to 
assemble them on a given day to be treated by the 
nurse from the nearest clinic. The youngsters re- 
quire more supervision, of course, and to provide 
this we promoted the best of the original mobile 
teams. 

In 1954 we examined more than 10 million people 
and we treated more than a million. This job was 
done with only ten full-time Indonesian doctors 
and the part-time help of three UN staff — a serolo- 
gist, a statistician, and an expert to appraise the 
work, As the number of treatments went up, cost 
went down. In the last four years the cost per case 
has dropped from about five dollars to eighty cents. 
And remember that every case treated means that 
about ten persons have been examined to find that 
case. 

Of every dollar spent on this yaws program, dig 
local government pays about two thirds. The 
entire cost to the UN for treating the million cases 
in 1954 was about $250,000. If you divide that 
among the 10 million persons examined (all of 
whom know and talk about the program), it comes 
to a little more than two cents each. What price 
international good will! 


Of course they talk about it. Imagine what . 


would happen in an American village of one thou- 


aa if a hundred persons, some limping, some 
unable to work, some bedridden, and all in pain, 
had their disease cured or arrested within a single 
month. 

To the Director of Public Health all this means 
much more than the conquest of a single disease 
and the suffering that has been ended. It means 


that, when the next health campaign is to be 


started, the villages cured of yaws will. be willing 


allies. Yaws campaigns are in many respects the 


ideal ‘beginning of a better rural-health service: 
the percentage of cures is very high — more than . 
90; the cure takes place within weeks and can be 
seen by everybody. 

Up to now this sounds like the perfect success 
story.in public health. But to get- rid of yaws we 
must cure not only alot of infectious cases, but 
all of them; and we must be sure that new cases do 
not break out and start the same cycle over again. 
Other mass campaigns, especially in Haiti, have 


‘shown that the later outbreaks can be practically 


wiped out if the whole population is given a small 
prophylactic dose. This must be done and it will 
be done — if there are penicillin and someone to in- 
ject it. With penicillin costing a dime per treat- 
ment and a population willing to walk miles for it, . 
the job will be finished. 

| 2 
Aseria health campaign, still largely in the ` 
planning stage, is that against trachoma. Here 
again, the weapons of attack — aureomycin and 
terramycin — have become available, in the right 
forms and at the right prices, only within the last 
two years. The problem is primarily one of organi- 
zation; for the cases must not only be found and 
progress checked monthly by a doctor’s diagnosis, 
but the ointment must be placed in the child’s eyes 
at least twice a day for at least two months. This 
means in practice that only children in school can 
be treated, and that the teacher or an older pupil 
must do the job. Even then good results are rea- 
sonably assured only if the children are in school 
morning and afternoon; and in the overcrowded 
East many of the schools have two or even three 


_ sessions daily. 


In this campaign Formosa is showing the way 
with 1.8 million children being tested in an eighteen- 
month period that will end in the spring of 1956. 
One third have already been tested — about half 
of whom have trachoma and another fourth. con- 
junctivitis. 

On a plan worked out with the assistance of an 
expert World Health Organization consultant and 
under the supervision of local eye specialists, doc- 
tors and nurses from each of the 365 health centers 
serving the island have been given short courses in 


. identifying the disease. Each of them may have 


from 3000 to 5000 children to examine. On a care- 
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fully planned schedule, each doctor and his nurse 
work full time at the job for perhaps a month at 
the rate of 30 to 60 children an hour. All school 
superintendents are being taught their role, and 
they in turn bring together the teachers, who learn 
*from a nurse how to apply the ointment. 

Last November I dropped in to see how the sys- 
tem actually worked. Expecting to find a harassed 
teacher and squalling children, I was astonished at 
what I saw. The teacher gave the signal for the 
drill to his 50 children. At once all the children 
put on their armbands, each with a number. Half 
a dozen put on another kind of band — the Red 
Cross Committee. One child produced the list of 
children to be treated. Another manned the wash- 
basin, for hands must be clean. Another issued 
the numbered tubes of ointment — to avoid cross 
infection — and saw to it that each child got his 
own. Then the queue formed, and the teacher drew 
down the lower lid of each eye and applied the oint- 
ment. Still another youngster handed out two 
small squares of tissue paper for each child to lay 
on his eyelids while he gently rubbed them to spread 
the ointment. Then the tubes were collected, and 
the children returned to their seats. Time elapsed: 
five minutes. 

When the present campaign. has been completed, 
each incoming class will be examined and treated in 
the same way; so that the chances of clearing up 
the disease in the schools are fairly good. But, 
to assure control, every case in every home must 
eventually be treated, especially in preschool chil- 
dren. A large order. 

Even if the Formosa program is successful, it 
will not bring all of the answers for the other coun- 


tries of Asia. Preliminary tests in Indonesia show ` 


almost as high a percentage of cases as in Formosa, 
although the local estimates were previously only 
about 20 per cent on Java and probably less on the 
other islands. Even on this basis, there are at 
least 10 million cases in this one country. School 
attendance in Indonesia is much lower than in 
Formosa, but there are 6 million children in schools 
in Java alone. 

In planning anti-trachoma campaigns for Asia, 
we must start with the fact that nobody knows even 
roughly how many cases there are of this disease — 
probably the largest single cause of blindness in 
Asia. But the prospect is that the fight will be far 
bigger than that against yaws. The cost, too, is 
relatively high: about a dollar a case, of which thirty 
cents goes for the antibiotic. But prices are coming 
down and we are learning as we go. In five years 
the job should be well under way and expanding as 
the campaigns against yaws and malaria pass their 
peak. 
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Ti campaigns against malaria are less spectacular 
than those against yaws but even more important. 


. The niaba of people exposed in malarious areas in 


Asia is not less than 300 million, or about three 
times as many as are threatened by yaws, and they 
are to be found in practically every country instead 
of mostly in Indonesia and Thailand. 

‘Malaria is the number one killer of children, es- 


. pecially infants. Farmers fear it because it devas- 


tates the workers at planting time and because it 
keeps out of cultivation otherwise excellent farm 
land; for when a large area of rich land is badly in- 
fected, farmers can cultivate only along the edges 
because they must get out of the danger zone be- 
fore the sun goes down. Public health officers dread - 
it because it makes such demands on their staff, 
hospital beds, and money. 

When I was Mission Chief of UNRRA in Italy 
after the war, the Italian government got rid of 
malaria in Sardinia with the best technical aid from 
the Rockefeller Foundation — but at a cost of 
about ten dollars per person for the population of 
about one million. At this rate the protection of the 
300 million in Asia would cost $3 billion. 

But in the second half of the forties a wholly new 
method of using DDT was worked out that cut the 
costs by perhaps 90 per cent. When I arrived in 
Asia, early in 1950, I found that WHO was already 
testing with DDT in India, Pakistan, Burma, and 
Thailand. India and Pakistan had perhaps three 
fourths of all the malaria in Asia. Al sorts of local 
adaptations had to be met, but in general the 
method worked, and at an estimated cost of only 
fifteen or twenty cents per person per year if the 
attack could be extended to cover millions of per- 
sons instead of the thousands in the tests. 

UNICEF’s funds were limited, but we offered 
to match the government ton for ton in the increas- 
ing purchases of DDT needed. This meant that 
the government still had to pay about three fourths 
of the bill; for the cost of spraying almost equaled 
that of the DDT itself. But our offer was enough 
to start small mass campaigns, especially since it 
cut in half the need of foreign exchange for the 
campaign. 

Then came the development of economic aid 
from the United States, with its emphasis on in- 
creasing production of food, the basic need of Asia. 
But to raise more food there must be less malaria, 
so that the U.S. recommended fighting malaria 
wherever the tests promised success. 

The job was too big for UNICEF alone, so we 
offered to transfer to U.S. jurisdiction any of our 
programs they would accept, and to maintain the 
supply line until the other agency could deliver its 
DDT. We continued to help Pakistan in part be- 
cause the U.S. funds for public health were not 
enough to meet all the urgent needs. At Burma’s 
urgent request, UNICEF took over support of the 
Burma campaign after the U.S. withdrawal from 
that country. These steps kept the work already 
done from being lost, and protected the people in 
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the areas treated from the epidemics that sometimes 
follow when a campaign is stopped too soon and the 
people are left vulnerable after having lost the 
partial immunity developed after years of exposure 
to the disease. 

In a word, the concern of all the agencies in the 
field is not who does the job but that it gets done. 
And it is getting done. Five years ago, only 15 or 
20 million people were being protected. By the end 
of 1955, about 150 million will have had at least their 
first year’s protection. 

As insurance against an indefinitely long drain 
upon its limited funds, UNICEF is helping several 


countries to make their own DDT. Two small . 


plants already completed in India and Pakistan 
will produce enough DDT to protect 40 million 
persons a year or to do the necessary follow-up cov- 
ering many more. 


A, 


Sucop only to malaria as a killer in Asia is tuber- 
culosis. It differs from the other diseases we have 
been discussing in that it is worst in the cities. In 
some of them, such as Bangkok, mass X-ray exami- 
nations of thousands of people from typical groups 
suggest that one person in twenty that one passes 
on the street has active tuberculosis. UNICEF and 
WHO have helped install about a dozen diagnostic 
and ambulatory treatment clinics, which receive 
from 4000 to 20,000 visits each month. This is a 
godsend for those sufferers who can attend these 
clinics, but it touches only the fringe of the prob- 
lem. Moreover, most governments have not had 
the means to add many new clinics to meet the 
demand, and those started soon find so many cases 
that the few hospital beds become crowded — and 
there is no money for more. 

UNICEE has therefore decided for a time to con- 
centrate on vaccination by the BCG (Bacillus 
Calmette Guerin) method, which has helped reduce 
t.b. in Western Europe, particularly in Scandinavia, 
where levels in some countries are below that in the 
United States. This method offers no help for those 
children who have already been infected or who 
have developed a “‘natural” immunity against it 
through contact with active cases. But for the rest, 
usually about half, it offers a protection that among 
American Indians has been shown, over a ‘period of 
ten years or more, to run about 75 to 80 per cent. 
Even if the figure for Asia turns out to be consid- 
erably lower, the job will still be well worth doing: 


it is the only preventive measure that Asia can 
afford. 

In 1954 the total number of children tested had 
reached 73.6 million, with 32.5 millión done within 
the year. This year’s target of 37.5 million is about 
three fourths as many children as there are in the 
United States. Even on this scale we are testing 
the children only half again as fast as they are þe- 
ing born; for the yearly crop of babies runs to about 
25 million. 

The cost? In India, where more than half the 
vaccinations in Asia are being done, the total 
per case tested last year was 2.9 cents, of which 
UNICEF paid .9 cent. 

All these figures, running into the millions, may 
suggest vast outlays of money for many years. In 
fact, UNICEF in Asia spends only about $5 million 
a year, and only about a third-of that on mass 
health programs. Moreover, of the $5 million spent 
annually by UNICEF, about one fourth is con- 
tributed by the countries in Asia themselves. ‘Thai- 
land alone contributes half a million dollars every 
year — more than twice as much as if receives. 
This is in addition to all local costs, which amount 
to almost double the aid received from abroad. 

And what do the contributing countries, of which 
the U.S. is of course first, get for what they give? 
First of all, the knowledge that the risk of these 
contagious or infectious diseases spreading to other 
countries — West as well as East —is declining 
rapidly. Second, that the ground is being cleared 


not only for better health programs reaching into 


the hundreds of thousands of villages of Asia, but 
also for a gradual escape from the vicious circle 
of poverty and sickness. Finally, a growing meas- 
ure of good will that is often grossly underestimated 
because it does not often appear in a formal letter 


of thanks. But the thanks are there, as anyone who 


has visited a village after it has been cleared of 
yaws or malaria will testify. It may be a plate of 
rice or of bananas or mangoes — or the cool water 
from a green coconut just brought down from the 
tree by a village boy. 

_ Of all the forms of economic aid, few are in the 
form that can be seen and understood by the av- 
erage villager. But cure a hundred cases of yaws 
in one village and it’s the talk of every household. 
I recall a comment from one of my friends, a leader 
of a yaws team in Central Java. “You should have 
been along yesterday. We finished work in the dis- 
trict of X, and the villagers gave us a grand party. 
There was a plate for UNICEF.” 





Dancer, choreographer, and author, AGNES DE MILLE is the granddaughter of Henry George and comes naturally 


by her respect for ideas and those who proclaim them, especially the teachers.. Among the honors which she takes 


seriously is that of being a Trustee of Sarah Lawrence College; in this capacity, at gatherings in Washington, 


Buffalo, and elsewhere, she has had occasion to pay tribute to the teaching profession in words which other eager 


students will take to heart. 


THE VALOR OF TEACHING 
by AGNES DE MILLE 


have lately had occasion to hear at women’s 

colleges several commencement addresses at- 
tempting to evaluate higher education and to reas- 
sure the girls for risking time and their father’s 
money. The speeches endorsed the happy cama- 
raderie fostered in colleges. They were grateful for 
the change from home atmosphere and admiring of 
the development of quick social contacts as well as 
quick muscular reflexes, durability, stamina, and 
competitiveness. But above all, they reiterated 
what everyone well knows: that no desirable job 
can be procured without a certificate of exposure 
to this camaraderie and competition. 

One quite famous lady spoke about the advan- 
tages of a higher education in procuring a first- 
class husband — but warned against gloating once 
the end in view had been achieved, particularly to 
the object of the effort. In the event of a second- 
class husband, she advised tact. I am not quoting 
verbatim, but the gist of the argument was exactly 
that. Another more ambitious alumna emphasized 
the help to a business career, one’s own or one’s 
husband’s — but also warned against gloating. A 
third rejoiced that cooking, upholstery, and flower 
arrangement had taken their rightful place in man’s 
world and stood at last in equal dignity beside let- 
ters and science. It struck me with force that she 
gloated. They all had a good word for children — 
the continuance of. 

I think, however, these speakers missed the point. 
The primary concern of colleges is surely neither 
husband nor children, which are biological and 
social functions likely to continue to occupy us 
without help from academicians. 

A college should not be considered chiefly a mar- 
riage bureau, nor an employment agency, nor a 
social club, nor an arena; no, nor yet a technical 
school for crafts and skills; and if we force the 
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faculties to think of universities primarily in these 
terms, we are perpetrating a perversion, and a very 
grave one. It seems to me in our present world a 
college is the one place where standards are con- 
sidered and not prices, the one place that is not a 
market. Everywhere else for the rest of our lives 
we will be called on to justify ourselves and render 
account. Here we only recognize. 

Here it gains us nothing to say a thing is sound if 
it is not. We can have the joy of thinking for 
the intoxication of thinking and for no other pur- 
pose — not because, for instance, it will enable us 
to buy a more expensive dinner. Here we can ask, 
“Is this true?” without the withering caution as to 
what might or might not accrue to the answer. We 
can say, ““This is beautiful — my heart turns to it,” 
in pure love. Pure love is rare. At this one time our 
minds are tuned to the grand scale, to absolute 
pitch. It is this scale and this pitch we try to recall 
in our later confusions. . 

The questions asked during these years are fun- 
damental questions and the answers given are 
classic — that is, they are enduring and passionate. 
And the people who dedicate their lives to helping 
us ask and answer are set apart from others. I don’t 
mean to imply that they are immune to human 
weakness and that campuses are unlike any other 
hotbeds of intrigue, jealousy, and frustration. But 
in certain senses academic teachers are different 
from and better than other workers. The stuff of 
their trade is a cut above most, for they deal in 
immortality. 

Furthermore, teachers exist and work not wholly 
for themselves, but in large part for others; and 
they seldom have axes to grind. They ask only 
attention. They ask this, and they ask that the 
student do the best he can with no thought of im- 
mediate profit. It seems little enough, but in actu- 
ality it is very much. It will not be demanded again 
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of us in a hurry. This is the point of view of the 
artist and of the pure scientist, of the true scholar 
and of the true friend. This is an important moral 
experience and one which we certainly cannot afford 
to miss. 

Now, then, you will probably wenden can we not 

come by this experience through reading or looking 
at plays or TV or by taking correspondence courses? 
And it is true, exceptional people can. Some gen- 
iuses have done very well without education, even 
without books. But for most of us education is a 
matter of inspiration. Inspire — “to breathe in.” 
It is a personal experience and it occurs between 
living minds. Books certainly influence greatly, 
but few shape lives. I believe teachers do. If fam- 
ily and family conditions determine our essence, the 
jelly or brew of our character, then the matter is 
quickened to life by the first encounter with an 
awakening mind. It is no accident that organic 
physical life (beyond the stage of the single-cell 
protozoa) starts with two and with contact. The 
transfer of spiritual or ‘vital force is no less magic 
than the infusion of physical life. Men have al- 
ways known this. It has to do with secret unwrit- 
ten rites, with relayed formulas, ceremonies by 
rote, the ‘laying on of hands, the investiture, the 
Word — “In the beginning was the Word.” 
-> All of us remember at least one great teacher. 
The first one.I remember was a dancer, Vera Fre- 
dowa. . She- taught. me, the meaning of work, the 
meaning of dedication and sacrifice. She taught 
‘me -discipline. -How often during my life have I 
turned back and -back to the cleansing comfort of 
technique! 

My second great fortune was Lily Bess Camp- 
bell, professor of English literature at the University 
of California in Los Angeles. She taught me to think 
exactly, to say the precise truth as nearly as I could 
perceive it. She taught me that there is vitality in 
logic, that there is logic in humor and in beauty, 
that in humor the greater the truth the funnier, 
that in lyricism the more consistent and clear the 
more moving. She made me brief a Shelley ode as 
though it were a. legal argument. She taught me 
that a sentence was organic with bones and: sinews 
and for this reason had life, that the power of logic 
was a passionate power and that Euclid and Gram- 
mar were one. And for the first time I recognized 
Pattern, which is Law as well as Magic. 

The third great teacher was Alfred Longueil, also 
of U.C.L.A. He taught me to read, and he taught 
me to listen. “Do you hear the sounds of words?” 
he asked. “Do you hear the sounds behind and 
before the words? Do you hear Window, Pavement, 
Water? Do you hear the language and the ways of 
living that made these words?” He read us Milton’s 
prose, the letters of Keats, the narrative poems of 
Shakespeare. The deaf heard; the blind saw. He 
gave me my heritage — my native tongue. 


And then finally there was Dean Charles Reiber, 
who taught comparative religion and philosophy. 
He was a pupil of William James and he cast such 
a spell over his enormous classes that they used to 
applaud him as though they were in a theater. He 
taught me to ask questions. I remember sitting 


- after the class, unmoving in my seat, shaken, almost 


stunned with the new and piercing sensation of 
asking great questions. 

And there were others sitting there shaken too. 
Down ahead in the B’s — I was, of course, an M — 
sat a good-looking basketball player. He seemed to 
be asking himself some very hard questions. We 
were proud of him because he was our star player. 
His name was Ralph Bunche. 

Years later I was having dinner at the Lafayette 
Hotel in New York City, when who should walk 
by on the street outside but Dr. Reiber! Older now 
and stooped, but unmistakably and most joyously 
he! 

I jumped out of the window — it was a long 
French one and stood half open in the summer 
twilight — and stopped in front of him on the 
pavement. i 

“You don’t remember me,” I- said, “but I want 
to thank you for changing my life.” 


“I remember you,” he answered. “You’re the 


girl whose expression I couldn’t reply to. Come, 


let’s continue the discussion.” 
I squared it with my escort. 
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li 1s sad and frightening to think how few people in 
our culture believe in what they are doing. There 
are of course exceptions in every group, but truly 
most laborers, white-collar workers, domestics, and 
craftsmen pursue their calling for indirect benefits. 
Pride of craft has all but disappeared under the 
extreme exigencies of competition and union curb- 


` ings. What most have their eye on is not achieve- 


ment but the Florida vacation and the new car. 
Work for its own good sake brings joy to only a 
few dedicated groups, and of these it is the priests 


~ and the teachers who persevere undauntedly with- 


out financial ambition or financial hope. Do not 
underestimate the value of this point of view. A 


‘community that gives its time to working at what 
brings little joy loses zest and self-respect and can 
be teased into any kind of foolishness. Our incor- 


ruptibles are our hold on sanity. 

Teachers teach because they like the life and be- 
cause they believe in what they are doing. And 
what do we pay them for these unique offices? Less, 
of course, than we pay anyone else of comparable 
ability. Now, although they seem willing enough 
to work without recompense, it is manifestly not 
only unfair but risky to ask them to continue doing 
so, however idealistic they may profess themselves. 
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They have families, and with all the high-minded- 
ness in the world they cannot curtail their children’s 
comfort and security. The old ddage, “If you can, 
you do. If you can’t, you teach,” is not a true one. 
The kind of mind and point of view and discipline 
that makes a great pedagogue can be well used in 
commercial fields. Our finest practitioners in a 
special and difficult art will be tempted away, and 
once our faculties diminish in quality, the student 
will follow suit immediately. And that will be the 
end of us. 

Last winter I was engaged in staging a particu- 
larly dispiriting show, and in a mournful rehearsal 
in Philadelphia I read to my dancers what Joseph 
Conrad had to say about the art of seamanship, 
and they took heart and went back to the breach: 
Conrad was speaking of sailors but the words are 
applicable equally to dancers or to teachers. If I 
were a teacher I would say this to my students — 
and as a student, I would say this to all teachers: 
“. . . the moral side of an industry, productive or 
unproductive, the redeeming and ideal aspect of 
this bread-winning, is the attainment and préser- 
vation of the highest possible skill on the part of the 
craftsmen. Such skill, the skill of technique, is more 
than honesty; it is something wider, embracing 
honesty and grace and rule in an elevated and clear 
sentiment, not altogether utilitarian, which may be 
called the honor of labor. It is made up of accumu- 


lated tradition, kept alive by individual pride, ren- 


dered exact by professional opinion, and, like the 
‘ higher arts, it is spurred on and sustained by dis- 
criminating praise . . . the sort of understanding I 
mean depends so much on love; and love, though in 
a sense it may be admitted to be stronger than 


death, is by no means so universal and so sure. In 
fact, love is rare — the love of men, of things, of 
ideas, the love of perfected skill. For love is the 
enemy of haste; it takes count of passing days, of 
men who pass away, of a fine art matured slowly in 
the course of years and doomed in a short time to 
pass away, too, and be no more... .” 

And I say to you that one of the things that may 
pass away is integrity, the valor of pure thinking, 
the standards that are set by poets and saints and 
not by sales records and agents. 

Remember that free thought has always been 


- kept alive by students in cloister or university, that 


the university is always the first line of battle. Re- 
member that Hitler hit ‘the universities first and 
destroyed their freedom. And until he had done 
this, he could do little else; and once he had done 


- this, all. else he accomplished followed as a matter 


of course. It was the universities in Poland that 
gave first evidence of the breach within the state as 
it was the Polish university faculties that were 
murdered first. Bear in mind the gallant and, most 
important, the effective stand taken by the facul- 
ties of the University of California in the matter of 
the Regents Oath and by the president and faculty 
of Sarah Lawrence College in the question of free 
speech and American Legion strictures — and be 
grateful for their enlightened courage. Remember 
always most solemnly that the person who deter- 
mines your way of living and your chance of salva- 
tion is not the man who pays your wages, nor your 
president, nor your doctor or policeman, nor yet 
even your spouse, but the one who looks you in the 
face when you are young, calls you by your true 
name, and says, “Go forth.” | 





Revival? 


There are signs today that the American people are intent on a religious revival, 


but how deep, asks the REveREND Harry C. Meserve, does such faith go? Is it 


lip service or a genuine awakening? A graduate of Haverford College and of the Harvard Divinity School, Dr. 


Meserve has been minister of the First Unitarian Church of San Francisco since 1949, He has served two terms as 


a member of the Board of Directors of the American Unitarian Association, and for three years was Chairman of 


the Editorial Board of the Christian Register. 


THE NEW PIETY 
by HARRY C. MESERVE 


S THERE a revival of religion in America today? 
Many signs suggest it. Books dealing with 
frankly religious themes appear high on the 

best-seller lists. Movies on biblical and religious. 
subjects dre popular box-office attractions. Gospel 
songs sung by crooners and swing quartets can fre- 
quently be heard on radio and television. Popular 
mass-circulation magazines seem to include articles 
on religion more frequently than they used to. 
Bishop Sheen, Billy Graham, and Norman Vincent 
Peale each number their adherents and admirers in 
the thousands if not the millions. 

Church membership and attendance are definitely 
up in almost all churches. Skepticism is no longer 
smart. Faith is fashionable. Each Saturday night 
the newspapers announce that the President and 
Mrs. Eisenhower plan to attend church on Sunday. 
Each Monday morning the papers announce that 
they did in fact do so. The Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches at Evanston, Illinois, last sum- 
mer received more extended publicity coverage than 
any other religious event in the history of our coun- 
try. Even Jane Russell, not hitherto noted asa 
theologian, recently announced that she had found 
God to be “‘a livin’ doll.” Cabinet meetings open 
with prayer. We pledge allegiance to the flag as 
“one nation under God” where before we were 
merely “one nation indivisible.” A new stamp issue 
proclaims what our coinage has traditionally pro- 
claimed: “In God we trust.” These and many 
other signs point toward some kind of stirring of 
renewed interest in religion. 

All in all, it is certainly true that religion is re- 
ceiving a better press today and far more general 
attention and respect than it has had in many 
years. 

But there is a real question as to what kind of 
religion is being revived in the new piety. Is it a 
discovery of a deep ethical faith and of the re- 
sources of courage and strength which can enable 
us to meet the severe challenges of this time? Or 
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is it a more or less superficial interest in certain 
outward signs and gestures without the deep in- 
ward changes of mind and spirit which always 
mark a revival of genuine religion? 

The new piety takes various forms. One of them 
is the peace of mind, peace of soul variety. Anxiety 
is one of the major characteristics of our time. 
Millions of people have left behind the “faith of 
our fathers” and have found little or nothing to 
put in its place. These are the spiritually displaced 
persons of the modern world. They are aware of a 


‘deep anxiety about their own meaning as persons 


and about the meaning of life as a whole. They are 
aware of a great need for reassurance and for self- — 
confidence. 

There can be no doubt whatsoever that their 
anxiety is real and justified and that their need and. 
hunger are sincere. But what does the new. piety 
of peace.of mind and soul offer them? It says in 
effect: “Everything is really all right. It is you 
who are out of tune with the Infinite. If you can 
just get right with God, codperate with Him, get 
Him on your side, so to speak, then the things you 
want and have striven for so far with such disap- 
pointment can be yours. Your anxieties will be re- 
lieved. Your frustrations will be removed and you 
will be on the way to success and happiness.” 

‘In this form of the new piety, religion appears as 
a means to an end. It justifies itself because it is 
useful to us in getting the things that we want 
and adjusting ourselves to the world. It helps us 
to “stop worrying and start living” or to get that 
promotion or to smooth out that unpleasant situa- 
tion in our personal relationships. 

All these things are undoubtedly good and neces- 
sary. But the interpretation of religion as primarily 
a means to getting the things that we want belongs 
in the realm of magic. Primitive religions do make 
this emphasis. But the more mature and highly 
developed religions have insisted for centuries that 
the best and truest experiences of religion come 
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when a person has given up asking “What do I 
require of God?” and learned to ask humbly “What 
does God require of me?” 

Peace of mind, self-confidence, courage, strength, 
and faith are all precious spiritual gifts.. All of us 
want and need more of them than we have. But if 
there is one consistent lesson of our historic re- 
ligious tradition, both in Judaism and in Christian- 
ity, it is that these gifts come as by-products of 
our sincere and humble commitment to the task of 
doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
with our God. i 

It is a strange and persistent paradox of man’s 
religious experience that his peace of mind and his 
courage and strength lie on the other side of his 
faithful commitment to purposes and ends larger 
and more durable than his personal destiny and so 
worthy of his loyalty that he is able to give himself 
to them come what may. Jesus stated this paradox 
in two arresting passages: “Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me.” 
That is to say, take up something of my labors; and 
in them, mysteriously you will find the rest which 
you could not find elsewhere. Again, in even more 
familiar words: “Whoever will save his life shall 
lose it and whoever will lose his life, for my sake, 
shall find it.” 


The new piety of peace of mind and soul, in spite ` 


of the fact that it is helping many people to adjust 
themselves better to life and to the world as it is, 
must also come to terms with that aspect of religion 
which is concerned with man’s efforts to transform 
himself and the world in the direction of what ought 
to be. 

A gospel of smooth adjustment to the world 
as it is, with all its mediocrity and evil, leaves out 
that austere side of religious experience in which 
we see ourselves as pilgrims and pioneers, the crea- 
tors of the colony of heaven in the wilderness of 
the world that is. The religious person at his best 
is never wholly content with himself and at peace 
with the world, for he knows how far he falls short 
of what he ought to be and can be. There is a posi- 
tive and healthy tension between what is and what 
ought to be that forbids complacency and incites 
to action. We are admonished by St. Paul not to 
be conformed to this world, but to be transformed 
by the renewing of our minds that we may prove 
what is the good and acceptable and perfect will of 
God. 

In so far as the new piety of peace of mind and 
soul permits us to forget or ignore the transforming 
task of religion, it is failing to offer a revival of in- 
dividual conscience and ethical social concern. Re- 
move these elements from religion and what is left 
is a palliative, a pain-killer, but not a healer and a 
restorer of courage and strength. The stern lesson 
of religion through the ages is: no peace of mind 
_ Without adventurous thought and faith; no comfort 


without bold commitment to something better 
than the world that is; no abiding joy and security 
without loyalty to the best. 
2 

A SECOND form of the new piety is the patriotic 
type. The intensity of the struggle with com- 
munism In recent years has led many to believe that 
since communism is dogmatically atheistic in its 
philosophy, those who are opposed to communism 
must be dogmatically theistic. From here it is not 
a long step to the point where we make belief in 
God a test of a proper hatred of communism. And 
from this point one proceeds quickly to the as- 
sumption that God is not the Father of all man- 
kind but the peculiar protector of the chosen peo- 
ple against the rest of the world. By this process 
we reduce our idea of God to the level of the fierce 
tribal deity of the early Old Testament. We make 
Him into “an angry man, hating half the world.” 
He becomes a sort of Big Brother upon whom we. 
call for aid in our struggle. We assume His sanction 
and aid for whatever we propose to do since He is 
on our side. 

Now there are many sound reasons for opposing 
communism, and the person who today can see no 
differences of ethical value between the ways of 
communism and the ways of democracy has cer- 
tainly lost his power to discriminate between rela- 
tive good and evil; but the tendency to think of. 
God as the Big Brother destroys a higher and 
nobler vision of God which has been one of the best 
contributions of Judaeo-Christian faith. God is 
not the guarantor of any particular nation’s des- 
tinies. As the prophets of Israel and Jesus after 
them insisted, God stands for that power of truth 
and justice and righteousness and love before 
which all men and all nations are judged. The very 
foundation of an ethical view of the world is the 
realization that “God is no respecter of persons, 
but in every nation he that feareth him and work- 
eth righteousness is accepted with him.” We may 
trust that in our struggles we are on God’s side. 
But it is presumptuous and untrue to insist that 
God must back us up whatever we do. 

We do not become a better or -more religious 
people because the name of God is engraved on 
our stamps and coinage, or even by adding the 
words “under God” to the pledge of allegiance to 
the flag. We shall not survive as a nation by trust- 
ing that God will turn out to be our Big Brother 
in the conflict with our enemies. We become 
worthy to survive and to draw on the strength of 
God in the measure that our personal attitudes 
and our policies and actions as a nation genuinely 
reflect something of the divine justice, mercy, and 
love. 

In so far as the new piety of patriotism permits 
us to forget this austere truth, it weakens our 
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moral fiber as a people, degrades the idea of God, 
and points backward in time toward the primi- 
tive superstition and tribalism which the Hebrew 


prophets fought to overcome 2500 years ago. If we - 


as a nation are truly under God, we will know our- 
selves as under the divine Judgment, called to 
penitence and challenged to reveal in history a more 
universal justice, a wider compassion, and a more 

. patient and long-suffering love than any nation 
has yet shown. 

A third form of the new piety might be called 
the emotional shock treatment type. We live in 
anxious, desperate times and nobody can blame us 
if we are hungry for a sense of assurance and cer- 
tainty which we cannot find. The temptation is 
always upon us to escape from the severe disciplines 
of reason, from the effort to think things through 
to some sort of sensible conclusion, from the ten- 
sions of doubt and questioning, from the challenges 
which make faith an adventure involving risk and 
the possibility of failure. Piety of the emotional 

_ shock treatment type offers a way out of all this. 
It calls on us to abandon thought, to ridicule rea- 
son, to acknowledge the complete helplessness and 
incompetence of our minds and by an act of desire 
and will to throw ourselves on the mercy of God 
and accept a scheme of supernatural salvation. 

The prospect: is in many ways alluring. No man 
who has attempted to think his way through the 
great problems of life can fail to regard with humil- 
ity the vast gap between the reach of the human 
mind and the size of the mystery which surrounds 
and includes it. No one knows better than the 
thinker that reason is not enough, and that all 
. human thought is at last defeated by the stubborn 
mysteries of life. But to the appeal of those who 
offer the emotional shock treatment, he can only 
reply that the abandonment of thought is not 
enough either. It would doubtless be a great relief 
to feel oneself “safe in the arms of Jesus.” The 
vast crowds, the skillful modern techniques of 
presentation, the repetitive dogmatic assertions, 
are emotionally stirring and satisfying. But the 
thoughtful religious person cannot get out of his 
head the great command which says: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy mind” — the 
heart and soul and strength along with, not instead 
of, the mind. ` 

While the piety of emotional shock treatment 
may well induce a vigorous, positive response and 
even a deep desire to live a new life, it does not 
show much evidence as yet of aiding the growth 
of the whole person into an intelligent devotion to 
higher ethical and spiritual values, which is the 
only true revival of the religious spirit. In the 
midst of all the crowds, the floodlights, the tech- 
niques, the yelling and the general excitement, the 
earthquake, wind, and fire, a still, small voice 
whispers to the consciences of thoughtful men: 
“What doth the Lord require of thee but to do 


justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” And the words of J esus set the standard 
of judgment: “By their fruits, ye shall know 
them.” 

It may be that a necessary part of a revival of 
genuine religion is to be found in the piety of emo- 
tional shock treatment, just as necessary parts are 
also found in the piety of peace of mind and of 
patriotism, but in themselves these three types of 
religious revival are not enough. 

The piety of patriotism, now in danger of losing 
itself in the ‘very nationalism which is threatening 
to plunge the world into total war, must grow up 
until it dares confront us with a vision of God who 
is the God of all mankind and a humanity made 
up of many peoples and nations all precious in His 
sight. Any smaller idea of God simply dooms us to 
the tribal conflicts and hatreds from which we have 
been trying to escape for centuries. 

The piety of peace of mind and soul must grow 
up’ until its priests and adherents dare present it 
as something more than psychotherapy with a re- 
ligious tinge and smooth adjustment to the world 
as it is. Somehow it must arouse in men not only 
the longing for comfort and peace but a vision of | 
themselves as they long to be and of the cleaner 
world they can help to make. Something of the 
ancient prophetic and apostolic fire needs to be 


. rekindled in the piety of peace of mind so that its 


adherents can move out of the vicious circle of their 
own neurotic fears and anxieties and seek their 
peace of mind in bold commitment to the effort to 
do something of God’s will on earth. 

The piety of emotional shock treatment will 
have to face the fact that religion is something 
more than emotional shock treatments, necessary 
and important as these may sometimes be. Re- 
ligion is also the steady, sober search for intellec- 
tual and emotional integrity, for wholeness and 
harmony of mind and heart, and for the expression 
of this wholeness in patient, intelligent effort to 
realize, in the world as it is, the best possible 
ethical ideals and policies. 

If these changes can take place in the prevailing 
popular pieties, there is at least a chance that our 
age may indeed witness an authentic revival of the 
religious spirit which could save us and our chil- 
dren from the prospect of continual frustration 
and anxiety and the ever-present dread of total 
destruction. 
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Meaavcuxn, there is another evidence of the pos- 
sible existence of a religious revival which seems to 
me both more general and more important than 
any of the prevailing popular pieties. There, has 
been a slow and subtle. change in the mood of 
thought and feeling with which people approach 
religion. This has been due to the collapse of cer- 
tain illusions by which many people lived until 
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quite recently. There were in the 1930s hosts of 
people whose interest in religion centered in it as a 
means to social and political reform. Their real 
faith was that social and political reforms were 
ends in themselves and that religion could be a 
powerful aid in bringing about the necessary 
changes. 

One meets this attitude today far less often than 
one used to. It is not that the concern for social 
. change has decreased. Rather the problem is now 
seen by many in larger dimensions. The reforma- 
tion of society, the idea of the kingdom of God on 
earth, is seen to be not merely a matter of laws, 
commissions, organizations, and programs. It is 
also a matter of man’s spiritual orientation, his 
knowledge of himself, his faith in his own powers, 
his feeling of belonging not only to the human 
community but to some deeper and more enduring 
community of faith and meaning which was before 
he was and will be after he is gone. There has been 
an unmistakable revival of interest in what we used 
to call “personal religion” as distinguished from 
“social religion” or “the social gospel.” This re- 
vival is healthy in that it recognizes the roots of 
faith and hope from which all significant action 
springs and is a sincere search for a better under- 
standing of those roots as they exist and influence 
the lives of individuals. 

A second evidence seems to me to exist in the 
widespread abandonment of what might be called 
the negative dogmatisms. One meets some people 
today who are frankly cynical and many who are 
skeptical as to religious faith. But there are few 
of these who are happy about it or proud of it. The 
smugness has gone out of cynicism and the skeptics 
are asking the questions which will lead at length 
to affirmation of some kind. One meets few athe- 
ists, though many agnostics. But the agnosticism 
is humble and open rather than self-satisfied. 
Whereas the agnostic of yesterday appears to have 
enjoyed his condition, the agnostic of today would 
like to be convinced of some positive content in 
religion, if such a thing is possible. He knows that 


it is frivolous to confront the ultimate issues of life 
as if he were not really concerned with them. He 
does care about the meaning of life and he would 
like to know more. 

Disillusioned with force, with politics, and with 
science as saviors, man today searches within 
himself for hints of those foundations of truth and 
justice and love on which his thought and action 
must be based if his power is to be put in the serv- 
ice of justice, his politics redeemed from triviality 
and corruption, his science devoted to the enrich- 
ment of life. 

“Man,” said Albert Schweitzer when he accepted 
the Nobel Prize for Peace, “has today become 
superman because of the power for good or evil 
which science has placed in his hands. But the 
superman suffers from a fatal imperfection in his 
spirit. He is not elevated to that level of super- 
human reason which must correspond to the pos- 
session of superhuman force.” 

Perhaps the single greatest factor which makes 
for a genuine religious revival today is the fact 
that men everywhere are becoming aware of this 
terrible truth and are uneasy about it. It is in this 
uneasiness and restlessness that the search for 
higher values, the search for God, can begin. In- 
sofar as the new pieties of peace of mind and soul, 
of patriotism, and of emotional shock treatment 
are deepened and enlarged enough to aid men in 
this search, they will be of help in bringing about a 
general revival of authentic religion. Certainly 
they should not be condemned out of hand, how- 
ever distasteful they may be. But neither should 
they be blindly accepted and approved. For if 
they are, they may divert our attention from the 
most important need. That need is: the reorienta- 
tion of the human spirit so that man sees himself as 
a child of the Universal God, conceived in dignity 
and in freedom, sharing a common humanity with 
all men the world over, answerable to abiding 
values of truth, justice, and love, in the service of 
which he finds himself and the things which belong 
to his peace. 








DRONE 
by LEAH BODINE DRAKE 


Gay burly beau, his life is summer only. 

He lives in riot-time of green, — jeweled summer 
When golden odors rise from swamp and meadow 
Of mint and clethra. O the lime’s gold shadow 
Falls on a world all one warm smell of honey 

To this rich brummel in his banded gold! 


He wings through mornings flower-sweet and gold, 


Fit-as-a~fiddle velvet boy, fit only 

To buzz in lazy joy and suck the honey 

From honeysuckle swags, — gold bells of summer 
That chime so richly in the swamp’s warm shadow 
With clover-balls of sweetness in the meadow. 


And he’s the booming fop of the clover meadow, 
A swaggerer in velvet, boy of gold, | 

Upon whose useless head there falls no shadow 
Of humming work: such haunts the virgins only, 
Those fierce nuns who carry off the summer 


~ To opulent cloisters,dark with thrifty honey. 


The warm days hum with their brisk song of honey, 
Pure, hurried maidens in the lazy meadow. 

Their work will seal away the happy summer 

When riotous fields are wasted of their gold. 

Proud amazons, their little hearts feel only 

Scorn for the drone whose riches know no shadow. 


Gourmand of grapes, the wild vine wears his shadow, 
Rose and raspberry tangles cup him honey. 

He thinks the goldenrod’s sweet waters only 

Distill for his delight and jewel the meadow! 

He rinses his wings in odors rich as gold, 

His heart is humming a song of always-summer. 


But when October cools the golden summer 

On the poor clown falls the relentless shadow 

Of thrifty virgin wings. O his splendid gold’ 
Does not protect him from those nuns of honey! 
He lumbers, stung to death, to the dark meadow 
Where once he knew green days and riches only. 


The swaggerer in gold lays on the meadow 
His jeweled heart whose only song was summer; 
And on him honey-dark falls the hive’s shadow. 


~ ` 
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NatHanreL LaMar, who was born in Atlanta, Georgia, twenty-one years ago, has always loved the Deep 
South and especially New Orleans. He prepared for Harvard at Phillips Exeter. He majored in English, 
and found particular stimulus for his writing in the courses which he took under Archibald MacLeish. He looks 


forward to a year of graduate study in England and after that hopes to teach in. Africa. 


CREOLE LOVE SONG 
by NATHANIEL LaMAR 


how I know what I’m going to tell you about 
Jemmie: LaBotte. They lived up on Bayou 
Street in one of those big pink stucco houses with 
a wide tile porch and tall windows with fancy, 
yellow frosty-looking windowpanes. 
Old man LaBotte was a doctor. He was queer in 
a way. I used to hear some of the white people 
around town say he was nothing but a “ham-fat” 
doctor. I never could quite get the straight of it. 
I do know one thing, though. He didn’t go around 
like the other white doctors in New Orleans did. 
I mean he never went around to highfalutin people 
like the kind of fine ladies his wife was always play- 
ing bridge with. As far as I know, he didn’t treat 


J usED to work for the LaBotte family. That’s 


' anybody but the Creoles down in the Quarter, 


Some people said it was because Dr. LaBotte was 


- a Creole himself. They said that about Mrs. La- 


Botte too; but I didn’t believe it. He used to come 
down to the Quarter whenever somebody got hurt 
on their job or beat up in a fight. He had a smart 
way about him; he could always get money out of 
his patients. I know a lot of people that didn’t pay 
their house rent or their electric bills, but Dr. 


'LaBotte got money out of them. He had a shiny 


green car, and whenever he came driving through 


the Quarter everybody would get in their windows: 


and doorways and start yelling and waving at him; 
even old people. 

Td shout just like the rest of them. “Hey! Hey! 
There go Doctor. Doctor! Doctor! Hey there, 
Dr. LaBotte!!!”’ 


That’s the way wed go on. Sometimes he'd- 


have his son Jemmie in the car with him. That was 
before Jemmie went off to medical school. Jemmie 


was almost grown, but he’d hang out of the car 
window and laugh when wed shout. 

Dr. LaBotte used to come to see my Aunt 
Albertine sometimes. My parents went to Chicago 
when I was little, and they didn’t come back. So 
I lived with Aunt Albertine. She was young and 
pretty — had a lot of men always hanging around 
our house after her. She had yellow skin and long 
brown hair; and she had a fine shape. She used to 
drink a lot. But the thing about her was that she 
knew it was bad for her. So she’d make me go out 
to a pay-station phone and call up Dr. LaBotte to 
come see her. I don’t know what he’d do for her 
because she wasn’t really sick. He talked to her; 
that was about all. But he could get her out of her 
drinking moods and she’d be all right for a while. 

One day in the springtime Dr. LaBotte came to 
see us when Aunt Albertine was coming out of one 
of her moods. I was surprised, because he came 
to talk about me. “Why don’t you let Emory come 
see if he’d like to work for us up at our house, ’Tine? 
Light work -— kind of helping around the house — 
you know. He could save, maybe — go back and 
finish high school in a little bit.” 

At first Aunt Albertine didn’t say anything. 
Finally she sized me up and said, “He fifteen. Let 
him do what he want to. J don’t care. It ain’t like 


_ he was going far off.” She could tell I wanted to 


go by the way I was looking at her. 

So J began working up at the LaBottes’. I think 
it was March when I started, and Jemmie LaBotte 
came home from medical school that June. He 
was a lot like his daddy; he laughed like him and 
acted just about like him. He was glad to be back 
home. Some days -he’d roam through the house 
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just smiling, like he’d never seen it before. And 
every evening he’d go walking down in the Quarter. 
Maybe he was hunting for somebody to cure, people 
said. I guess Dr. LaBotte was glad Jemmie was 


home too. He laughed more than I'd heard him. 


laugh when Jemmie wasn’t there. 

Jemmie LaBotte- didn’t pay me much attention. 
Td-pass by him in the house and he always looked 
like he was thinking to himself, or sometimes he’d 
be talking to his mother and daddy. Sometimes he 
sat in the living room and read. all the morning. 
I knew they were medical books; most of them 
were old and had pages as flimsy as tissue paper — 
they: were full of fine print. Jemmie LaBotte 
seemed like a fool to me, reading like that in the 
summertime. Especially since he was supposed 
to have just graduated. One day I asked him, “You 
remember all you read?” 

“Yeah. I sure do.” He laughed when he said it; 


he was a friendly somebody after all. eray make 


you — in a medical school.” 

“But yowre not going back, are you? Your 
- mother says you’re a doctor now.’ 

“T want to do what Daddy’s doing — doctor up 
people down there where you live.” He looked at 
me like he wanted me to beliéve he really meant it. 
` I could see he meant it. 

I wondered why Jemmie LaBotte didn’ t have 
any friends. Once in a while somebody would call 
him on- the phone and he’d talk a little while to 
whoever it was, but he never went anywhere much. 
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I Gor so Jemmie and his daddy argued. They’d 
sit out on the front porch late in the afternoon. I 
could hear them through the screen door. The old 
‘man’s voice would be squeaky and high like he was 
afraid of something. “You sure you want to stay 
in New Orleans and practice?” he’d say: “You 
could always go back up there and study another 
‘year, if you wanted. You could be a specialist!” 


They'd talk a long time, and. Jemmie would get: 


worked.up and keep telling Dr. LaBotte how much 
he wanted to be just like him. Jemmie LaBotte 
was always so serious about everything. “I don’t 
want. you to quit, Daddy,” hed say. “I’m not 
trying to make you quit, I'just want to go down 
there with you.’ 

“You don’t -know how they jiras — it’s hard to 
get to know. I understand every one of ’em down 
there.” Dr. LaBotte’s voice sounded so old. I don’t 
think I’d ever'thought he was old before. It was 
almost pitiful the way he kept.trying so hard to 
get Jemmie’s mind off staying in New Orleans; 
like there was aa in New Orleans he was 
ashamed of. 

Mrs. LaBotte took Jemmie’s side: She must have 
thought old man LaBotte was jealous of Jemmie’s 
being young and right out of school. Most of the 


the front porch, with iron flowers and curls. 


time Dr. LaBotte wouldn’t say anything to her 
when she started talking, because he knew what 
she was leading up to. “You know good and well 
you ought to let Jemmie make some of your calls 
for you — ’specially those late calls. It’d be better 
for him to go down there in the Quarter at night 
when you’re tired.” 

It got so when somebody from the Quarter called 
up old man LaBotte he’d get his bag and leave the 
house before Mrs. LaBotte and Jemmie had a 
chance to ask him where he was:going. And when 
he was home he stayed shut up in the little office 
room and acted crabbed. 

Mrs. LaBotte was the one who finally did it. 


_ One morning Dr. LaBotte didn’t come out of his 


bedroom early like he usually did. And Mrs. 
LaBotte tiptoed around, because she said he needed 
rest. That bedroom door stayed closed even when 
the phone started ringing. It was an old man called 
David calling up from a grocery store. I knew who 
he was because he stayed about two blocks from 
where me and Aunt Albertine live. The children in 
the Quarter named him “that lil man with the 
great big head.” He wanted to tell Dr. LaBotte 
he had the “choky-feeling’”’ in his chest again 
and .he couldn’t lie down and sleep. So Mrs. La- 
Botte went in the bedroom. But there wasn’t any 
fussing between them. All Dr. LaBotte said was 
“Tell Jemmie he can go down there — he wants to 
go.” I think Mrs. LaBotte had. worn him down to 
nothing. His voice sounded so tired. “Let Jemmie 
go down there — 

I went down to the Quarter with Jemmie bas 
Botte because I knew where David’s house was. 
It’s hard to find a place you’re looking for in the 
Quarter because the house numbers are all faded 
off. I’m telling you the truth, it felt good riding 
through the Quarter in old man LaBotte’s shiny 
car, because everybody really did look when they 
saw it was me in there. Jemmie was nervous. 

_ David’s house was like the rest of the houses down 
there; the weatherboards were old and needed some 
paint. And it had fancy rusty iron banisters around 
The 
room old David was in had the shades down and 
it was black-dark, except David had a little candle 
sitting in a piece of saucer on his chiffonier. Jemmie 


_ LaBotte didn’t know what that little candle was for. 


He didn’t pay it much attention at first; but I knew. 
You see old folks always burning a candle when’ 
they’re afraid they’re going to die, or afraid some- 
body in their family is going to die. Sometimes 
you re supposed to put pepper on the candle because 
everybody says it’ll keep the worms from eating you 
after you’re dead. David: was propped up on a 
pillow. I sat down on a little stool by the door. 
Jemmie said, “You know good and well you ought 
to have some air in here, hot as it is.” And then ` 
he went over to the window to let up the shade.. .. 
But old David screwed up his face at Jemmie 
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LaBotte. “I wish you wouldn’t be messin’ wid 
that window shade, ’cause that air out there got 
things in it bad for-my feeling right here.” He hit 
his chest with his wrinkled-up little hand. I could 
see he didn’t like Jemmie LaBotte. 

“Air never did hurt anybody’s heart trouble.” 
Jemmie LaBotte pulled up the shade a little. 

“Your daddy don’t never make me keep no air 
in here if I don’t want none.” I think that was the 
first thing that got Jemmie. And then old David 
wouldn’t let Jemmie touch him with the needle. 
He held out those skinny old arms like he was scared 
to death. “Naw! Naw! You am’t going. to put 
that thing in me. ‘I don’t want to have that thing 
sticking in my arm. And your daddy don’t never 
stick me with none, either!” 

_I felt sorry for Jemmie LaBotte. He stood there 
like he didn’t know what to do. Old David kept on 
hollering, “Oh Jesus! Oh Jesus! You going to 
stick me with that thing. Your daddy don’t never 
do nothing like that!” Finally Jemmie LaBotte 
just took a good hold on his arm and jabbed him 
very quick; and you’d have thought David was 
having a baby by the way he was taking on. But 
after that I started feeling good toward Jemmie 
LaBotte, because I liked the way he just went on 
and stuck the needle in anyhow. And he tried to 
be nice to old David after he gave him that shot: 
he told him to be quiet because he was through 


‘and ready to go, and he said he hoped he’d rest 


easier, 

But old David wasn’t ready for Jemmie LaBotte 
to go away. “You ain’t going to give me nothing 
like what your daddy give me when he come?” 

“What'd my daddy give you?” 

“Some kind of stuff —”’ 

“What stuff does he give you?” 

“That stuff what make me sleep a lot. You 
know, Mr. Jemmie LaBotte.” He kept smiling a 
sly, hateful smile. “Your daddy always give me a 
piece of paper that I can get it with at the drug- 
store-man’s. Your daddy say it’s codeine.” 

“My daddy didn’t give you any codeine. Where'd 
you get that, talking about codeine? Don’t you 
know your heart’s too bad for you to be taking 
anything like that?” 

“Well, that’s what your daddy say it was. 
Codeine. Make me sleep.” He winked at Jemmie 
LaBotte like he expected him to understand some- 
thing. “Your daddy give me that stuff instead of 
all that sticking me with that goddam old needle.” 

I don’t know what made me think J had to say 
something; because it wasn’t my business. But 
Jemmie LaBotte had such a funny look on his face 


ali of a sudden I said, “Don’t pay attention to old: 


man big-head David. They say he don’t never tell 
the truth about nothing.” And we went out of the 


=- house with David still begging for some of the 


“sleepy stuff.” 
Jemmie LaBotte just asked me one’ thing while 


we were going back to Bayou Street.. “Why’d old 
David have that little candle? How come he didn’t 
have the electric light on?” 

“That’s the way a lot of folks do when they’re 
scared of sickness. You smell how that candle 
was making that stink in there?” 

“Td have made him put it out if Pd known that 
was what it was.’ 

“A lots of people keep a sick candle? I eid 
“I bet your daddy never did try to make anybody 
put out their sick candle. They wouldn’t do it 
anyhow — for. him or nobody else.” He didn’ t say 
anything after that. 

The day after we went down to old David’s, 
Mrs. LaBotte called me out on the porch and she 
tried to make me think she just wanted me to sit 
out there and rock back and forth in the rocker and 
talk to keep her company. But she kept on trying 
to get it out of me about what happened when we 
went down to the Quarter. I didn’t tell her a thing, 
though. It wasn’t my business. 

But I did tell Aunt Albertine how Mrs. LaBotte 
tried to pick me and Aunt Albertine said, “You 
better be careful — that’s all Z can say.” She'd 
seen old man David that day at the grocery up 
on Ogechee Street and he was telling everybody 
Jemmie LaBotte was a good-for-nothing doctor; 


_ and then he’d roll up his sleeve and: show the little 


place the needle made. Aunt Albertine said he was 
clowning and telling everybody Jemmie LaBotte 
was nothing but “ca-ca.’ 
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Axom a week went by and old man LaBotte 
didn’t seem to be getting better of whatever was 
wrong with him; at least he didn’t come out of his 
room. And Mrs. LaBotte kept saying all he needed 
was rest and for people to let him alone and not 
worry him. There was something wrong between 
him and Jemmie ever since the day Jemmie went 
down to David’s. But as far as I know, Jemmie 
hadn’t even seen him since then; so I didn’t under- 


stand what it could be. Then one Sunday morning 


early a lady named Mrs. Clara called up the house. 
to. ask for Dr. LaBotte because her little girl was 
having a fit. It was so early Jemmie and Mrs. 
LaBotte didn’t even bother to tell Dr. LaBotte. 
Jemmie LaBotte took me with him again, and 
we went driving fast through those gray little snaky- 
looking streets in the Quarter. We saw a lot of 
people walking the sidewalks; some of them were 
still drunk from Saturday night. When we got to 
Mrs. Clara’s house she was out-in a funny kind of 


_ silk dress washing the steps to her front porch 


with a jar full of pepper-water. She was real fat and 

she had her behind turned up to us because she 

was down on her knees scrubbing the steps; and 

at first it looked funny. But she turned around 

and it was pitiful because her big fat face was 
| 
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screwed up and she was crying. The pepper-water 
had the front steps smelling loud like grease and 
vinegar. So Jemmie LaBotte asked her what that 
stuff was and why she wasn’t in the house with her 
. little girl. Mrs. Clara said, “I.ain’t in there ’cause 
I got to wash with this old pepper-water. Keeps 
off bad things from coming in the house — keep ’um 
‘way from my baby.” Jemmie LaBotte told her 
. she had no business believing in such things and 
he made her put down the jar with the pepper- 
water in it. But she kept on saying, “Your own 
daddy — your flesh-and-blood daddy — your dad- 
dy — he say it’s fine if I want to wash off them front 
steps with my pepper-water!”’ 

I sat on the porch while Jemmie Lalor was 
inside. J’d seen that little girl lots of times with 
Mrs. Clara when they’d be ‘walking up Ogechee 
Street. Her name was Monica and she was about 
eight-years old, and she was pretty because she had 
a round face with a funny kind of purple eyes and 
light, hay-colored hair. But you could tell something 


was wrong with her because she walked so slow. 


and funny and held her head like her neck was 
made out of rubber. 

When Mrs. Clara came to the screen door with 
Jemmie LaBotte she was saying, “Ain’t you gomg 
to give her-none of them pink pills what make her 
sleep? Your daddy say them be good for her — 


they make her lay real quiet so she don’t have no 


more of them fits. She don’t roll her eyes or nothing 
if she have them pink pills.” 

Jemmie LaBotte kept looking at the little thing 
around Mrs. Clara’s neck. It was hanging on a 


greasy string. I don’t think he knew what it was, _ 


but I did, because my Aunt Albertine always has 
one so she’ll be sure to have good luck. It was a 
little ball of hair; only this was a ball of hay-colored 
hair. Mrs. Clara and Jemmie LaBotte were both 
acting upset. 

“Tm not going to give her anything to make her 
sleep, because it wouldn’t be good for her. She had 
a fit! It’s not good for her to go to sleep on medicine, 
I don’t care what my daddy told you.” So we left, 
and Mrs. Clara stood on her front porch; and she 
was crying and sprinkling pepper-water because 
she said Jemmie LaBotte must be evil and she 
didn’t even want the smell of him around her 
house. “You ain’t no good kind of a man like 
Doctor” was the last thing we heard her say. 

Then Jemmie LaBotte told his mother. They 
sat in the living room on that big settee and he told 
her how old David asked him for codeine and said 
Dr. LaBotte always gave it to him. And he told 
her how he didn’t want. to believe a thing like that 
on his daddy; but he told her what happened with 
Mrs. Clara. “That little girl’s name is Monica, and 
the whites of her eyes are all dulled over. Like she’s 
been asleep a long time! She’s had a lot of codeine 
——T can tell she has.” 

Once Mrs. LaBotte looked up and saw me stand- 


ing in the doorway, but she turned her head away. 
Dr. LaBotte came in the living room; I don’t know 
whether he heard them or what. But Jemmie didn’t 
act like he was there. “I thought my daddy was 
something.” He said it just like the old man 
wasn’t there at all. 

And Dr. LaBotte said, “They do magic down 
there, Juanita!” When he called her name Mrs. 
LaBotte put her little handkerchief up to her mouth. 
She made a choking noise. And you should’ve 
seen Dr. LaBotte — the way he blazed his eyes. 
“Real magic — reall” he said. “And they won’t 
stop. They wouldn’t stop it for me. What in the 
world makes you think J could make them stop?” 

“You've got them so all.they want is codeine. 
You think codeine can do an epileptic fit any oe 
Daddy?” 

“I told you-—— you don’t know how they are. 
You think they’ll take medicine, don’t you?” 

“Youre bad as they are. You put them all to 
sleep. You can put them to sleep all right!” 

Dr. LaBotte said, “ You get so you’ll do anything 
for them if you can just get ’em to love you.” And 
then he went out of the living room and left Mrs. 
LaBotte and Jemmie still sitting there on the settee. 
He walked away slow, like he was so old. 

From then on strange things started going on. 
Jemmie LaBotte could hardly wait until some more 
of the old man’s patients called up so he could go 
back down to the Quarter. It got so the main thing. 
for Jemmie LaBotte was his big idea about making 
them like him down there. 
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Bor Jemmie LaBotte didn’t know the word ‘had - 
got around about him. It just takes one mouth to 
spread things in the Quarter, and David and Mrs. 
Clara ran their mouths a plenty. Everybody down 
there was whispering old man LaBotte was sick 
and going to die and his boy didn’t know a thing to 
do for him or anybody. His boy wasn’t nothing 
but “ca-ca” and a good-for-nothing. That’s what 
they said about Jemmie LaBotte. David told every- 
body he could feel funny things crawling in his arm 
where Jemmie LaBotte stuck him with that needle. 
And Mrs. Clara said her Monica was bloody-eyed 
and always screaming with fits, because Jemmie 
LaBotte didn’t give her sleepy-stuff to quiet her 
down. 

Then one day Jemmie LaBotte got tired of wait- 
ing. He must’ve known what was wrong by that 
time. So he went down to the Quarter. That eve- 
ning when I got home Aunt Albertine told me, 
“Jemmie LaBotte come driving down here today. 
Folks say he was trying to see old David and when 
David found out he locked up his door on him. 
Yeah — I hear he was even begging old man David 
to let him talk to him.” 

“Begging him do any good?” 
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“Didn’t do a low-more bit of good!” Aunt Alber- 
tine laughed about Jemmie LaBotte because she 
was just like the rest of them; she didn’t think he 
was anything. 

But I give him credit. He tried hard in the 
Quarter. He tried to get David and Mrs. Clara to 
believe he wanted to do them some good. But 
David would always lock his door, and Mrs. 
Clara wouldn’t even let him come up on her front 


porch. It got so bad people would sit in their ` 


windows and laugh whenever they’d see him com- 
ing. But he kept on going down there. 

Then one day he did get a phone call. It was 
August then, and that day was rainy. The house 
was quiet like somebody was dead or going to die. 
And it was so hot all the windows and doors were 
open and you could hear the rain hitting the 
gardenia bushes out in the front yard. Whoever it 
was calling sounded like they were crying. All they 
said was for somebody to come down to Mama 
Callie’s house quick. So Jemmie went down there 


by himself. I could see he wasn’t thinking about - 


taking me down there with him that day. But I 
wouldn’t have gone anyhow, because I didn’t like 
that old Mama Callie. 

When I was little I used to go over to her house 
with Aunt Albertine. Aunt Albertine never has 
stopped going to Mama Callie’s because Mama 
Callie knew her when she was just knee-high. In 
the first place I didn’t like’ Mama Callie because 
she was always coughing. Everybody knew she had 
t.b., and she was sleepy-looking and slow-talking 
because she stayed all doped up on codeine to ease 
her coughing spells. She must have been about 
seventy-five years old, and she had a sister named 
Alena who was somewhere around fifty. She and 
Alena spent all day making little charms and things; 
and they sold them to a lot of people. Like if Mrs. 
Clara wanted a hair ball out of little Monica’s hair 
she’d cut off a snip of hair and take it to Mama 
Callie, and Mama Callie would do things like dip 
- it in hot chicken fat and tie it on a string and wrap 
it up for a week in senna leaves. Then she’d give 
it back to Mrs. Clara when it was ready to do some 
good. 

Sometimes on a hot day you’d walk past their 
house and you’d see Mama Callie and Alena sitting 
in the open window and Mama Callie would always 
be singing something in French. She said that-song 
was a Creole song her father taught her when she 
was a little girl. They say she was real proud of 
that, because her and Alena’s father was a French- 
man. Anyway, whenever she and Alena sat in the 
window Mama Callie would hold her old sleepy- 
looking face out the window to see who was walking 
up and down the street. Alena, who liked men, 
would be just sitting there beside Mama Callie 
brushing her hair. She had hair that came down to 
her shoulders and she always brushed it with a brush 
soaked in strong tea to keep it from getting gray. 


When Jemmie LaBotte came back from Mama 
Callie’s he looked discouraged, and he didn’t say 
a thing. But that evening Alena was going around 
telling everybody in the Quarter about how when 
Jemmie LaBotte got to Mama Callie shed had a 
hemorrhage and blood was coming out of her nose 
and mouth all over the bed sheets. Alena said, “IIe 
come bringing his fancy bag with them bottles in 
it. He thought he was going to give Callie one of 
them needles of his, but me and Callie wouldn’t 
even let him get near the bed. I told him he wasn’t 
going to touch my Callie!” Alena was bragging 
about how she told Jemmie LaBotte right to his 
face they’d just called him so he could give Mama 
Callie some codeine. But he wouldn’t give her any, 
and he started telling Alena how much Mama Callie 
needed a hospital, or at least some medicine. Alena 
laughed. “That Jemmie LaBotte wanted to pay 
me money to let him stick Callie with one of them 
shiny needles — low-more wanted to pay me money! 
Callie and me told him if he couldn’t put her to 
sleep there wasn’t nothing he could do. We fixed 
him. Callie, bad off as she was, she couldn’t help 
but laugh at him. We fixed him all right!” 

Alena said she warmed up some pig oil with 
mustard seeds and went to work on Mama Callic 
and started rubbing her all over with it right there 
in front of Jemmie LaBotte. “He was just standing 
there looking. And he looked like he couldn’t take 
his eyes off. He’couldn’t even stop looking for noth- 
ing. Like a young’un watching his daddy in the 
bed with his ma.” Everybody laughed at Alena’s 
saying that. “I could see he didn’t like it for noth- 
ing, but there wasn’t a thing he could do about me 
rubbing up Callie with that hog grease. Callie was 
warm, and shiny as she could be when I got through 
with her. He just stood up there like he had that 
hog grease on his brain — stood there just looking 
cause that’s all he could do — look.” 

Alena almost bragged herself to death talking 
about it. She said before he left their house Jemmie 
LaBotte cursed her and Mama Callie out and told 
them there wasn’t anything he could do for any- 
body like them. “But you know what I say to 
that Jemmie LaBotte? I told him we can make 
him do anything we God-a-mighty please.” Alena 
kept rolling her eyes and giggling. “I say to him 
we can low-more make him come right straight 
back down here anytime we want to. We going to 
show him better’n we can tell him.” 
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Asses a week after all that happened Jemmie 
LaBotte asked me if I knew Mama Callie and Alena, 
and I told him yes. Then he started talking about 
how queer they were. He talked so fast; like he 
couldn’t tell me quick enough. I didn’t see why he 
was acting so worried. “That old Mama Callie — 
you know what she did?. She wouldn’t even let me 
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put a stethescope on her. You ever see all the little 
baskets in there — in her bedroom? They were all 
full of leaves!” 

I knew the little baskets he was talking about. 
“Yeah. They're willow leaves.” 

“You know what she does with them?” 

“Naw,” I said, “I never did know.” 

I knew what those willow leaves were for, but I 
didn’t tell him because I didn’t see what difference 
it made to him. 

One evening Mama Callie called up again; Jem- 
mie LaBotte didn’t seem to want to go down there. 
But his mother couldn’t see why. “You ought to go 
on if they called you, Jemmie,” she kept saying. 
She was so proud of him because she thought he 
was everything old man LaBotte never had been. 
“You have to go right on down there, even if that 
old lady won’t let you attend to her — she called 
you.” 

Mama Callie and Alena must have known he’d 
come, because they told Aunt Albertine and a lot 
of other people to be on the lookout if they wanted 
to see the car when it drove up. Mama Callie was 
feeling weak and puny, but she was sitting in the 
window singing that little French song, and Alena 
was sitting beside her brushing her hair with 
that brush she kept wetting in a bowl of tea. Sure 
enough, Jemmie LaBotte did come. And Mama 
Callie told Aunt Albertine he tried to give her some 
medicine. She said he tried to talk big and tell 
her she was sure to get worse if she didn’t let him 
give her a needle. But she and Alena wouldn’t let 
him, and there wasn’t a thing he could do about it. 

The way they talked about it you’d have thought 
Jemmie LaBotte. was like a little dog or something 
they’d taken some kind of fancy to. Alena got rid 
of all her men friends, and even when it made 
Mama Callie cough and spit up blood she burned a 
little basket full of dried-up willow leaves every 
day. Alena said, “We burn them leaves ’cause 
it make him get us on the brain and pretty soon he 
be coming right on down here all the time.” 

Sure enough, Jemmie LaBotte did start going 
down to Mama Callie’s. He told Mrs. LaBotte 
he went down there so he could leave medicines for 
Mama Callie and try to make her take them. But 
Mrs. LaBotte noticed how much he was going down 
there. She even told old man LaBotte. And he used 
to lie in his bed and call Jemmie. “Jemmie, come 
tell your daddy what’s going on down there at 
Mama Callie’s. Come tell me! How come you’re 
down to Mama Callie’s so much, Jemmie?” But 
Jemmie stopped going in his daddy’s room. Even 
Mrs. LaBotte couldn’t make him go in any more. 


And that hurt Dr. LaBotte. He began to fall off — 


a lot. You could tell because his hands and face 
got so thin. But still he’d lie in his bed and call in 


that nagging voice, like there was something he. 


knew about Jemmie. 
Mama Callie and Alena got so they bragged and 


said they were going to have Jemmie LaBotte 
pretty soon. Alena tied up her hair every day in a 
lot of silk rags because she wanted to look fine when 
he came. And Mama Callie claimed they could get 
him down to the Quarter whenever they wanted to. 
Alena was always telling everybody, “All I got to 
do is heat up that hog oil and start rubbing on 
Callie with it. That Jemmie LaBotte look like his 
eyes going to pop out. When I do that he look like 
he don’t want to do nothing but just look at me 


. and Callie; and he know we ain’t going to let him 


touch her. But he Just keep on lookmg. Sometimes 
he look right pitiful.” 

I didn’t think Jemmie still cared anything about 
his daddy. He did though. Because when old man 
LaBotte had that heart attack you could see it did 
something to Jemmie. They had a lot of fine spe- 
cialists with Dr. LaBotte, but it didn’t do him any 
good. He lingered, and he got weaker every day. 
They said he was “in coma” so nobody could go in 
there to see him. Jemmie and Mrs. LaBotte would 
just sit in that big living room all day long with the 
shades down; and two or three nurses were always 
coming and going and walking soft on those big 
thick rugs. They made me think of white rabbits, 
the way they were always streaking through the 
house. I didn’t like them because they wouldn’t 
let Jemmie LaBotte see his daddy, and he wanted to 
a lot. He kept saying he had something he wanted 
to say to his daddy. 

6 : 
Area and Mama Callie told Aunt Albertine 
Jemmie LaBotte had stopped trying to make Mama 
Callie take his medicines. They said he came to 
their house just to see them and they called. him 
sweet-boy-Jemmie. “He just like a baby,” Mama 
Callie was always saying. “He come and just sit 
there and watch Alena swing hair-plaits around in 
the air. Sometime Alena hand him one of them 
hair-plaits and he hold it and he just laugh. Just 
like a young’un with a sugar-tit.”” Alena swore 
Mama Callie was telling it like it was. “Callie 
telling the honest-to-God truth! That Jemmie 
LaBotte done changed a heap.” Then they’d both 
laugh. Mama Callie would laugh so hard she’d 
start coughing. i 

It got around that Jemmie LaBotte had started 
writing prescriptions for Mama Calle to get 
codeine with. Somebody even said they saw him 
go in the drugstore to get it for her one day; but 
I still thought it was just meanness making them 


- all tell lies on him. All that time Dr. LaBotte was 


sinking. Mrs. LaBotte couldn’t understand why 


Jemmie was staying away more and more. She 


didn’t think it hurt him that his daddy was dying, 


_ but she was wrong. He never did mention Dr. 


LaBotte much, but you could see he cared about 
the old man, just by some of the other things he’d 
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say. Like one day he told me, “Mama loves this 
house, but I want to get out of here. I can’t stand 
it any more.” 

My Aunt Albertine was there at Mama Callie’s 
one day when Jemmie LaBotte came to see her. 
She said Mama Callie had a pretty bad coughing 
spell and her mouth started running blood, but 
Jemmie LaBotte didn’t do a thing except just get 
down on his knees by Mama Callie’s bed. And when 
she’d stopped coughing Mama Callie took a little 
ball of hair from under her pillow and gave it to him. 
Mama Callie told him that little ball had some 
of her and Alena’s hair in it. She gave it to Jemmie 
LaBotte because he’d kept asking her to give him 
something to help his daddy in his misery. PH 
tell you the truth, I didn’t even believe my own 
flesh-and-blood aunt. For one thing I couldn’t 
see Jemmie LaBotte doing all they said. I didn’t 
even believe the willow leaves Pd found meant 
anything. 


In the end I saw for my own self, though. One- 


night. Dr. LaBotte had been real low all that day, 
and they’d put him under an oxygen tent. And Mrs. 
LaBotte had been calling up her friends telling them 
she didn’t understand why Jemmie was off down 


in the Quarter. I think she must have known. 
Dr. LaBotte was going to die. Anyway, that night _ 


after I'd got off I was walking up Bourbon Street 
on my way over to the show field to see if the 
carnival had come; and so I passed by Mama 
Callie’s. Even when I was still way up the street 
I heard that singing. Mama Callie was singing that 
little French song, but it went so slow I could tell 
she was weak; she was so feeble her voice sounded 
high like a chicken squawking. 


“Donnez tes levres. 
Donnez tes mains. 
Ces yeux, ces yeux 
Sont pleins du feu!” 


All the lights were on real bright in the room where 
she was. And she was sitting right up in the window 


with some kind of a shawl on that had long fringes’ 


that kept blowing around her arms. I couldn’t 
help but look in there when I went by, but Mama 
Callie didn’t see me because she had her eyes shut. 
I told you how the light was on in the room; I 
could see good. Alena was sitting there a little way 
behind Mama Callie. She was in a straight chair 
and she had silk rags tied all through her hair: red 
and blue and green and yellow; all kinds of colors. 
Jemmie LaBotte must have been down on his knees 
or almost on his knees, anyway, because all I could 
see was his head. Alena had Jemmie LaBotte’s 
head, holding it tight in her arms. Just as tight as 
she could. It was so queer, because it looked like 
she might have cut off his head from his body and 
was just holding nothing but that head in her arms. 
She had her eyes closed and he had his closed too. 
Only in the light I could see shining streaks on his 


face, like he was crying. He looked pretty: like a 
young girl. Maybe it was because Mama Callie and 
Alena were so wrinkled and ugly. His skin was so 
smooth, and his hair was shiny and very thick; like 
purple and black mixed together. 

When I got back home that night I told Aunt 
Albertine how I saw the three of them. And she 
said, “I been thinking about it a while. I don’t 
like all that funny stuff that’s going on.” She told. 
me she wanted me to quit working for the LaBottes. 

Only the next day when I went up there a lot of 
people were at the house. Women in fine clothes 
with feathery hats and little white handkerchiefs. 
They were answering the telephone and talking loud 
all over the house and wiping their eyes because old 
man LaBotte had died the night before. I didn’t 
even get a chance to see Mrs. LaBotte, because a 
nurse was keeping her quiet. But everybody was 
whispering about Jemmie. They said they thought 
he must be crazy because half an hour after the old 
man died he went driving off down to the Quarter. 

It seems like it’s been longer than two years since 
all that was going on, but it’s just been about that 
long. I don’t know for sure, but I don’t think Jem- 
mie LaBotte even went to his daddy’s funeral. I 
do know one thing for,sure though; he doesn’t stay 
home much. I see him every time I go past Mama 
Callie’s house because he’s always over there. He 
always waves his hand to me when he seces me. 
Alena still makes those little hair balls for people 
and she burns her willow leaves every day. They 
say Mama Callie sleeps most of the time because 
she’s only hanging by a thread. And when she’s 
not sleeping she’s coughing. But Jemmie LaBotte 
keeps her full of codeine so she doesn’t feel any- 
thing. He doesn’t just only get that codeine for 
Mama Callie, though; he lets a lot of them have it. 

And they’ve all stopped talking mean about 
Jemmie LaBotte in the Quarter now. That’s not 
something that’s Just happened either; they stopped 
long ago. Even Mrs. Clara and old big-head David 
don’t put the bad-mouth on him any more. You 
wouldn’t believe how everybody changed up. Jem- 
mie LaBotte never has to beg to get his money 
out of anybody. And that goes to prove what I 
was Just saying. 

You ought to hear the way some of them call his 
name now whenever he comes walking up. Bourbon 
Street. When he comes at night people lean out 
their windows‘ and all you can see in the dark is 
fire from cigarettes, but you can hear the laughing 
and talking. And you can hear that laugh of his 
above everybody else’s. Nobody can tell me all 
that fuss they make doesn’t give him a good feeling, 
after the way they used to act when he first started 
coming down here. You can tell it makes him feel 
good. You ought to see the way his eyes flash, and 
the way he talks to everybody. Just the way he 
talks makes you know he’ll do anything in the world 
for them. 
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des, and Aristophanes, and equally for his inspired teaching at Oxford, where for a quarter of a century he was 
Regius Professor of Greek. In 1918 he delivered the Presidential Address to the Classical Association, a paper 
which under the title “Religio Grammatici” has been widely reprinted. In 1954, in his eighty-ninth year, he 


spoke to them again, and the essay which follows is drawn from his address. 


ARE OUR PEARLS REAL? 


by GILBERT MURRAY 


other special subjects, immense advances. 

Our knowledge of Greek papyri, both literary 
and non-literary, is far greater than ever before. 
So is. our knowledge of ancient art in all its forms. 
We know more of Minoan problems, both historical 
and linguistic; more also of the Ptolemaic and 
Seleucid periods; far more about the early Greek or 
pre-Greek relations with the various Hittite and 
Anatolian peoples whose languages have been re- 
cently deciphered and understood. Of course, we 
understand far better than our fathers the anthro- 
pological problems of Greek religion and custom. 
While no doubt the prospects of a Latin quotation 
in the House of Commons or a sermon are much 
less bright than they were in Mr. Gladstone’s time, 
or even in Mr. Asquith’s, I think there is among 
non-classical people a certain general desire, much 
more widespread than in the last century, to know 
something about these famous old Greeks and 
Romans — provided it does not involve too much 
trouble or loss of time. 

I am thinking of classical studies in a sense which 
may almost be called traditional in the more cul- 
tivated classes in England. I remember once ex- 
amining at Winchester and being struck by the 
readiness with which the good boys quoted Shake- 
speare and Milton. I asked Dr. Burge, the head- 
master, if at Winchester they laid great stress on 
the teaching of English literature. He said no, but 
explained that a boy in'college would be rather 
laughed at if he did not know his Shakespeare and 
Milton. That is, a properly cultivated man would 
know the-great classics of his own literature, but 
would realize that the great classics of England and 
of all modern Europe cannot be even approximately 
understood and enjoyed except with some knowl- 
edge of the basic Greek and-Latin classics on which 
they stand. With some writers this is obvious; 
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Cate studies have in our time made, like 


l 


` 


who could begin to understand Milton or Shelley 
or Racine without Greek? But Shakespeare and 
Dante and Goethe really stand upon the same 
original base. 

Does this make the field almost impossibly wide 
except for an omnivorous reader? Yes; of course 
no one can cover it all. But it is worth remember- 
ing that there is a vast difference between the Greek 
and Latin classics on the one hand and -the litera- 


- ture of ancient Mesopotamia and modern Europe 


on the other. The Assyrian, Babylonian, and Hit- 
tite remains are the accidental and unselected rce- 
mains of a very large literature; legal decrees, con- 
tracts, royal records, private letters, magical charms, 
and religious formulae, mixed up with a few songs 
and epics. Modern literature, since the invention 
of printing, is so overpoweringly voluminous that 
of the books in the great libraries I dare say hardly 
one in a hundred expects to be read again. But a 
fair familiarity with the Greek and Latin classics 
provides a key to all the modern European classics. 
These words written down and copied again and 
again, represent moments of experience which man- 
kind would not allow to die, moments too precious 
to be forgotten. In these passages, the soul of man 
stands at the door and knocks; it is for each one of 
us to open or not to open, and if we do not open, 
the message that should have been immortal dies. 

Are we classical scholars perhaps absurdly over- 
estimating our province, proclaiming as true pearls 
ornaments which are only imitations? We can, of 
course, claim that what we call a classical educa- 
tion does, as a matter of fact, seem to produce good 
results. In most of the leading departments of life, 
in the bar, the civil service, the Church, or the 
House of Commons, people with the traditional 
classical education have a singularly high record. 
Nay, when Lord Asquith of Bishopstone remarks 
that India was probably never so well governed as 
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when its rulers were trained to write Latin verse, 


it is difficult to contradict him. 

A critic can only point out that the best adminis- 
trators, if they mostly used to write Latin verses, 
also used to wear top hats and whiskers; such cus- 
toms are equally irrelevant and equally obsolete. 


“Surely,” the critic will proceed, “the whole sys- . 


tem is absurd.’ To spend most of your education in 
learning two languages which you never mean to 
speak, and would nowhere be understood if you 
did. You say it is for the sake of the literature? 
But the literature has all been translated again 
and again and again. Surely some of the transla- 
tions are satisfactory? Is it for the historical sig- 
nificance of those ages? But modern Europe has for 
generations been studying Greek and Roman his- 
tory and poring over the pages of Greek: and Ro- 
man philosophers. Surely any message, any revela- 
tion, which they may have for us must long ago 
have permeated our whole tradition. Think of the 
vast fields of knowledge and culture which you are 
leaving: neglected through this concentration on 
classical literature. Learn,” he will say, “practical 
technology, learn nuclear fission, learn medicine 
and surgery, learn modern languages, learn at least 
something new, and you will have some chance 
of meeting the most urgent needs of your genera- 
‘tion. Do not go on digging in an utterly exhausted 
mine for metal which is not there, and which, ex- 
cept to a.narrow-minded grammarian, would not 
be of much value if it was.” 

This criticism seems at first sight obvious and 
convincing. One can only wonder why it is that 
practically no really civilized country has acted 
upon it. All civilized people have their classics. 
Our European practice is only a particular treat- 
ment of a problem that is world-wide. 

I had a visit several years ago from a Chinese 
savant. It was before the rise of Communism, but 
well in the midst of the general revolutionary move- 
ment associated with Sun Yat-sen. My visitor was 
troubled about the growing neglect of the classics 
in China. He was a supporter of Sun Yat-sen and 
was friendly to the American missionaries; but in 
neglecting the classics, he felt, China was forgetting 


her own soul. The classics were the sayings and ` 


thoughts which had been chosen by the Judgment 
of twenty or thirty generations as the most valuable, 
the best worth remembering. They were not new 
discoveries. They were permanent truths or good 
counsels which all the more because of their remote- 
ness, because all irrelevancies are taken away, can 
say at certain crises Just what we want said. 

And the same with our memories of Greek and 
Latin classics. The true classic must have weath- 
ered the ages and have stood out above the fash- 
ions of literary cliques. It ought also to be a link 
of united feeling between people otherwise separate, 
as a phrase from the Bible or Pilgrim’s Progress is 
—or used to be —in England; as a phrase from 


Virgil still is among educated men throughout 
Europe. What a loss it would be to any people to 
have lost this trusted link, the common joy, this 
guidance! 
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Now the study of the classics with us in England 
follows in the main the same lines as that in all the 
countries that have any ancient culture at all, but 
in some ways it is peculiar. For one thing, we do 
not attach any specially religious or superstitious 
value to our Latin and Greek classics, though of 
course Greek has its special place as the language 
of the New Testament. ,Nor do we associate them 
with any nationalist feeling such as almost all na- 
tions feel about their respective classics, and the 
French and Italians, for instance, tend to feel about 
Latin and Greek. Further, like the other nations 
of Europe, but unlike most Eastern nations, we 
have to learn not one language but two. That is 
no doubt a burden. | 

The case for Latin is clear. Most cultivated 
Europeans know some Latin, and for several cen- 
turies they normally spoke and wrote it. But what 
of Greek? Well, to the Romans themselves the 
classics were in Greek. To Cicero, Virgil, Lucre- 
tius, Horace, the source of all culturé was in the 
exemplaria Graeca, and we children of Rome natu- 
rally try to learn the classics that the Romans 
learned. But is that.a sufficient reason? Would it 
not be more‘sensible to be content with Latin and 
not take on the heavy burden of two classical lan- 
guages? I think not, chiefly because the exemplaria - 
Graeca are so extraordinarily good. They are our 
best pearls. 

Human history is not a flat plain, nor yet a con- 
tinuous slope, neither upward nor downward. It 
is all mountain peaks and valleys and flats. Almost 
every human art or capability has its Blütezeit, its 
flowering time, in which it produces work that 
becomes classic to other periods. In modern times 
one sees, speaking roughly, a great Blütezeit for 
painting in the Renaissance, from Giotto to Rem- 
brandt; in music perhaps in a period just over, from 
Bach to Wagner; in science perhaps a period of 
which we are just in the zenith, or, as some scientific: 
friends tell me, just approaching the zenith. 

Now, from that point of view, and it is one of 
obvious good sense and importance, it seems unde- 


‘miable that ancient Greece provides a period of 


extraordinary and unique importance. The Greeks 
produced and handed on to us work which has 
served as a sort of permanent model to all Europe 
— poems of which a plain prose translation, with 
most of the beauty lost, can sell today, two thou- 
sand years later, in hundreds of thousands. They 
produced drama over which men still weep and 
laugh, and to which man never created anything 
approximately equal till the Elizabethan period, two 
thousand years later; philosophy of which one can 
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say much the same. Are not our philosophers still 
finding it worth while to study Plato, and Aristotle, 
and even the pre-Socratics? Is it not amazing that, 
in England alone, there have been five different 
translations of the Republic within the last few 
years? Plato has many faults, every critic lately 


has been dwelling on them, but he is still alive, ` 


still full of living beauty. 


Something very similar can be said of other forms 
of art, such as sculpture and architecture, and such ` 


types of prose literature as the strictly political his- 
tory of Thucydides and the looser, wider, and more 
anthropological research of Herodotus. They are 
works of genius; they cannot die. Nor can anyone 
say of them what Voltaire impudently said of 
Dante, that their reputation is established forever 
because no one will ever read them again. Our 
philosophers and historians are constantly re-exam- 
ining them and have as a rule no doubt about their 
surpassing greatness. 

And yet, are we deceiving: ourselves? Can it 
really be reasonable, as I suggested before, to spend 
most of your education in rereading, relearning 
matter that has been read and known before — to 
be always learning, never creating, seldom making 
any new discovery? This argument has much 
weight. I think the main answer to it is that the 
alternative is to have no classics at all. The classics 
are never mere books of information. They are 
essentially the books that you can read and reread, 
learn-and venerate and love; and to be destitute of 
such books is to a civilized nation repulsive. It 


~ comes near to being absorbed, like an animal, in 


the necessities of day to day, the prison of the 
personal material present. 
Yes, a critic may say, but granted that Greece 


- has largely taught us our philosophy, and that the 


effort of learning the Greek language helps us to 


_ get our thoughts down to clearer and simpler forms, 


does it not follow that it also puts us more under 
the influence of Greek thought than is really whole- 
some? Many people think that Greek modes of 
thought are already far too dominant. 


There is something in this. I can quite sympa- _ 


thize with that writer. to the Times about a chair 
of philosophy at one of the newer universities, who 
wished to make it a necessary qualification that 


the candidate should never have learned Greek. 


If all the others know Greek, it may well be de- 


sirable that one at least should approach his prob- ` 


lems by some totally different road. Philosophy 
advances by contradictions and corrections, and a 
new line of approach to its problems is always 
welcome. How is it, then, that the sort of philos- 
ophy that becomes a classic, though corrected and 
contradicted, is never killed? How many times has 
Plato been contradicted, disproved, re-explained, 
and again disproved? I suspect that the best 
and most classic philosophy does not profess to 


give a clear and final answer to a definite problem; 


it helps you to see deeper and more clearly into 
subjects about which you will never reach the whole 
truth. The whole may be beyond human intelli- 
gence, but it is a great thing to be able to follow 
or accompany a great mind in penetrating deeper 
into the mystery. 

Most people make a distinction here between 
real philosophy and physical science, saying that 
science just gives you the true answer to a limited 
question and goes no further. But I doubt whether 
that is true. I should have thought that the really 
great scientist, like the great philosopher, was al- 
ways conscious that his answer was likely in course 
of time to be corrected, and that beyond his ascer- 
tained facts there remained, and perhaps would 
always remain, a region of wonder. Thus even our 
philosophy requires always to be rethought over, 
and reread. 


3 


Tes is more obviously and profoundly true of the 
other great heritage which the Greeks have-left us, 
poetry. Philosophy is primarily a matter of hard 
thinking; it implies criticism, contradiction, state- 
ments with a sharp intellectual edge. Poetry de- 
pends on our sense of beauty, on admiration and 
delight, on emotion and sympathy with emotion. 
It may sometimes give an exact statement of the- 
facts, but its true aim is always something beyond 
the facts. It loves traditional language and tradi- 
tional form because the value to poetry lies not in 
the statement but in the connotation or atmosphere 
that clings about it. Nay, if we look at the con- 
tinuous tradition of poetry from Homer onward, 
we find that poetry needs a language of its own, a 
voice of its own. The poet, we know, often feels 
himself a vehicle for some power outside or above 
him. When Homer begins the Iliad, it is not a 
story in everyday human speech that we are given; 
nor is it the poet himself who gives it. It is a god- 
dess who tells the tale, and the goddess sings. 

To have a special language for poetry is not an 
artificial invention. It springs from nature. There 
is a special language for poetry in Hebrew, in Latin, 
in Old Icelandic, and, so I am told, in the languages 


‘of Australia and the Polynesian islands; but most 


markedly there is a special language in Greek, , 
where poetry has perhaps reached its highest point. 
Homer’s goddess speaks a language entirely her 
own. The words are different, the inflectional ter- 
minations are different; there are repetitions and 
conventional formulae and perpetual epithets which 
would be intolerable in prose but serve some pur- 
pose of their own in making the poetry more beau- 
tiful. They seem, as it were, almost to hypnotize 
the reader so that his purely intellectual and critical 
faculties are lulled, his emotions and his sense of 
beauty are given the more scope. 

This applies particularly to dactylic and lyric 
poetry; in drama there is a closer approach to nor- 
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mal speech, though even there hardly a line of 
tragedy could ever be taken for prose. The meter 
is the very essence of Homeric poetry, as it later 
becomes the very essence of Virgil or Ovid. To 
read a prose translation of Homer or Virgil is 
like, reading a musical score without the music. 
Throughout the whole vast range of Greek poetry 
one may say there is never a fault in the meter; 
there are, at most, certain legitimate licenses ad- 
mitted to give variety or to enable strange foreign 
words or proper names to find a place in the verse. 
In Latin verse there is the same correctness, though 
in Latin the words have not to any great extent 
been actually formed or changed by the meter. 
One may say on the whole that Greek and Latin 


poetry insist upon the same high degree of metrical 
regularity that in English is required by a sonnet. . 


The poetical tradition in England, France, Italy, 
Germany, has on the whole followed this model. 
The meters in these languages have not been nearly 
as sonorous and unmistakable as the dactylic or 
lyric meters of Greek or Latin, but we have made 
up for that by introducing rhyme in most forms of 
verse. We even call verses which do not rhyme 
“blank,” and we generally confine blank verse to 
the widely known and easily recognized ten-syllable 
line. In sum, the entire tradition of poetry from 


Chaucer to Tennyson, from the Song of Roland to. 


Victor Hugo, from the Nibelungenlied to Heine, 
has associated the whole idea of poetry with meter; 
to speak of a prose poem was a metaphor or a 
paradox. 


4, 


I SUPPOSE there is in every art, as there is in every 
society, not exactly a set of fixed rules but a tradi- 
tional norm, a way of living and behaving, which 
the Greeks might call Themis — the thing that is 
expected, that is always done, and which implies 
of course a number of things that are not Themis, 
that are simply “not done,” at least by people who 
behave themselves. In poetry this is the general 
way in which all the classic poets have behaved, 
from Homer to Tennyson, embracing generally 
three things: a poetical language or diction, rich 
in overtones and associations of emotion or beauty; 
secondly, a recognizable meter or form, producing 
music or something that is felt as music; and thirdly, 


poetical subjects, or at least an avoidance of sub- - 


jects that are obviously unpoetical — that is, al- 
lergic to high emotion or beauty — such as statis- 
tics, dirt, mean feelings, and bad smells. Of course 
it is almost all a question of treatment; with the 
right treatment almost any subject might produce 
the emotion proper to poetry. And apart from such 
extremes a sudden drop into the unexpected in 
matter or diction is a well-known and approved 
trick of the poet’s trade. 

From the point of view of the classical tradition, 
what are we to make of the changes in poetical 


1 


taste which are so frequent, so adventurous, and 
often so valuable? Of course some general causes 
of change are always at work. It is only natural 
that.a younger generation should sometimes feel 
that it has had more than enough of the style which 
its elders and betters are always commending. 
Youth is always hopeful of finding out some real 
secret of truth or some new form of beauty, not 
known to the conventions of its parents. 

Another influence constantly at work is the eter- 
nally seductive dream, appealing in different forms 
to most artists, that they are concerned not with 
show but with truth, not with mere art but with 
nature. In drama this is almost always the watch- 
word of every new change in style. This desire to 
reject all mere ornamentation and strike straight 
at the heart of reality is no doubt of immense value 
in the history of the arts, yet if made a main prin- 
ciple it is suicidal. It implies an attempt to deny 
that art itself is art, a mimesis, a make-believe; an 
attempt which, carried to its logical end, would 
turn art into science or dogma. If poetry is meant 
in a sense to reveal truth, as no doubt it is, it does 
so not, like science, by its direct statements, which 
are almost never true and do not need to be true, 
but always by the overtones of its music, by the 
connotations and associations of its words, by the 
atmosphere with which it surrounds itself. The 
first book of Paradise Lost narrates as fact imag- 
inary conversations between persons who never 
existed, yet those speeches of the fallen angels in 
the burning marl convey just the kind of truth that 
poetry can convey and that plain prose cannot. 

I think also that a true artist, however different 
his own outlook, will always feel some love and 
reverence for the works of his great predecessors. 
It is a bad sign when a new fashion speaks with 
contempt of the whole tradition before it. When 
I find one fashionable critic today saying content- 
edly that Milton’s reputation as a poet is now 
finally exploded, or another deciding that the 
Odyssey is bad poetry but a good novel, I seem to 
see that they are, as it were, tone-deaf or color- 
blind. They have lost the specific feeling for poetry 
in the sense in which previous generations of poets 
and poetry-lovers have used the word. 

However, in such criticism one must make some 
allowance for the critic’s pugnacity and desire to 
shock. I once met a Spanish poet who boasted that 
he had used in his poetry certain words so in- 
decorous that they had never before been printed. 
I hold firmly that that was not a thing to be proud 
of; but what really makes me lose my temper is 
when some of these dabblers in obscenity think they 
are being Greek. As if serious Greek poetry ever 
tolerated an indecent word! Of course there is 
almost always a certain element of strife between 


the poet and his ordinary bourgeois public, still 


more between the poet and the professional critic. 
I rememher that, when it came to judging poetry, 


ntti ern m — - 
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Aeschylus “did not get on with the Athenians, but 
thought the rest of the world mere rubbish.” 

Still, I can remember a good-many changes of 
taste which did not give rise to violent feelings. 
I once in my extreme youth met a man who rather 
deprecated my mother’s admiration for “young 
Mr. Tennyson”; she should have stuck to Byron. 
I remember the effect produced by the pre-Raphael- 
ite painters, and the beginning of the Impressionists. 
More recently I remember the general welcome 
given to the first volumes of the Georgian poems, 
collected by Edward Marsh and Harold Monro in 
1912 and 1913 and on into the early twenties, and 
containing specimens of Lascelles Abercrombie, 
Gordon Bottomley, Rupert Brooke, de la Mare, 
Davies, Drinkwater, Gibson, Masefield, Sturge 
Moore, James Stephens, and presently Hodgson 
and D. H. Lawrence. You might like some of these 
better than others; you might have your criticisms; 
but no one thought of doubting that the book was 
poetry. 

Into the post-war brew there has slipped some- 
thing different; is it a new revelation, or is it a touch 
of delirium, a real rebellion against Themis, ex- 
pressing itself in all the arts? Is it really a sort of 
echo of the general barbarization of national life 
in post-war Europe? In most of the arts my opin- 
ion is of no value at all, but I cannot help noticing 
that in painting, in sculpture, and even I think in 
music and architecture, there is exceptionally vio- 
lent dissension among artists, such as I never re- 
member .occurring before. Formerly, when some 


- new style of art arose, critics might say that a pic- 


ture was affected or sickly or badly drawn, but they 
did not say that it was not a picture at all. But 
now I have not only heard a highly competent 
critic say when he unveiled a new statue after a 
charming public speech about it, “Upon my word, 
I was nearly-sick”; I have heard painters say of 
some non-representational or surrealist picture that 
simply, it is not a picture; heard sculptors say of 
some new fashion in stone, or of the famous wire 
construction which won such a high prize, that it 
is not sculpture, not a statue at all. 
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Now in poetry I do feel that I can form a judg- 
ment; I do not of course claim that my judgment 
is right, but I do at any rate know a good deal of 
poetry; poetry forms, I think, my greatest perma- 
nent pleasure in life. So I have a right to an 
opinion. But of course I am too old and too much 
a child of the classics to be unprejudiced, so I have 
looked about for an impartial report, and thought 
a good place would be the International P.E.N. 
News. There I found one coming, as it happened, 
from Greece. As for subject, it said, one prevailing 
fashion has been to choose “the dissolution of the 
soul of contemporary man”; “the monotony, mis- 


ery, and ugliness of everyday life is the poet’s 
theme.” The movement, then, did not live, like 
older movements, “by admiration, hope, and love,” 
nor yet certainly by “terror and pity.” It lived by 
ennui, discontent, and disgust, which have not 
hitherto been found to be fruitful sources of poetry. 
“After 1930,” our critic adds, “union with the 
main stream of European literature was complete. 
Surrealism had considerable influence, and the tra- 
ditional poetic forms were completely abandoned. 
In Greece as elsewhere, unintelligibility became the 
order of the day.” 

This does seem to me to be rejection of poetry 
itself, not merely a revolt against a particular style. 
The tradition from Homer onward has allotted to 
poetry some general characteristics of metrical 


' form, language, and subject, all with overtones or 


associations of beauty or some of the higher emo- 
tions.: With skillful treatment you can drop some 
of these requirements and get a good effect; but to 
reject them all does seem to me like rejecting poetry 
itself. As a jury of classical Dutch and Italian 
painters might say of surrealist or non-representa- 
tional painting, “But that is not a picture”; as a 
similar jury of sculptors would say that the famous 
wire object was not sculpture; as the architects of 
York Minster or the Taj] Mahal would say of the 
United Nations Building at Lake Success, “That 
is not architecture. It is a denial of the whole art” 
— so I often feel that the sort of poetry described 
above is just not poetry. 

Sometimes there is a deliberate — and certainly 
successful — attempt to be disgusting. I have just 
been reading a long detailed description of the bed- 
room of a paralytic who has been for a long time too 
sick tormove. That sort of thing can be very effec- 
tive if it is made to lead up to some redemption, as 
in Tolstoy’s Death of Ivan Ilyich. But in this case 
there is no contrast, no redemption. I wonder if 
the writer, who has written some really good poems, 
thinks in his heart that this is poetry. I certainly 
feel pretty sure that any average jury of the people 
we thought poets before 1914 would say no. I 
think they would pronounce the same sort of ver- 
dict on many other highly prized examples of mod- 
ern composition which are not in the least objec- 
tionable but merely have no special poetical quality 
of thought or language or metrical form. They 
would begin by saying that it might or might not 
be an interesting remark, but it was not poetry. If, 


-~ in addition, it was deliberately unintelligible, they 


would be confirmed in their opinion. 

Of course I am not forgetting the great amount 
of really beautiful work in the various arts that the 
present day is producing. Some of it seems to me 
to be a definite reaction against this harshness and 
anarchy, Just as the extraordinary wealth of charity 
and loving-kindness now active in the world is a 
reaction against the horrors connected with war. 
It has been a great relief and comfort to me, when 
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recently reading six or seven volumes of new Eng- 
lish poetry, to see what a change seems to have set 
in. Nearly all the poets I read had a sense of meter 


and a sense of language. ‘They all left with me some- . 


thing of that special delight which belongs to the 
tradition of poetry. : 

But what has all this to do with us classical schol- 
ars? Just this, I suggest: that the example of the 
classics does establish a sort of norm or Themis in 
letters and thought, as the example of various kinds 
of good life establishes a norm of what is done and 
what is “not done” by an honest man or a gentle- 
man or a Christian. We have a standard to main- 
tain, a standard of Sophrosyne, of piety, and of 
careful, sensitive work. For the disorder that has 
affected ‘our own province of letters seems to be not 
a mere change of taste but a part of that terrific 
disorder — or shall I say delirium? — which has 
since the end of the first war gone so far to wreck 
the rule of Themis in our great Hellenic or European 
civilization. 

And here we lovers of the classics can help. The 
essence of the classical spirit is to recognize stand- 
ards, to know and admire and follow what is really 
good. I often think how greatly the good feeling 
of nations toward one another would be eased and 
bettered if instead of current news and scandals 
we would read one another’s classics. If we would 
habitually think of France.in the light of Pascal, 
Moliére, Voltaire, and Victor Hugo; Germany in 
the light of Goethe and Kant and the great musi- 
clans; Italy in the light of Dante and Mazzini, and 
without forgetting St. Francis, instead of thinking 
always of the crimes of the recent past or the frets 
and controversies of the noisy present. The classics 
are great upholders of the permanent against the 
merely fashionable, of high standards against the 
general easy level that suits the common man, or 
the fashionable piquancy beloved by the profes- 
sional critic. 

Do you remember Wilamowitz’s anecdote, how 
as a German soldier in the invasion of 1870 he was 
billeted on a French schoolmaster; and how host 
and invader sat up after supper, comparing Racine’s 
Phédre and Euripides’ Hippolytus? The common 
tradition was a sort of bond connecting invader 
and invaded. One preferred Euripides and the other 
Racine, but they could not be completely enemies. 


Time after time at the assembly of the League of 
Nations one noticed how an apt quotation from 
Virgil or some Latin phrase would raise a smile all 
round the Hall, as when the Albanian Bishop of 
Noli, who was being rather difficult, was referred to 
by one of the Serbs as “Ce, vieux Noli me tangere.”’ 
It suggests that mutual liaison of the “clerks” 
which held Europe together in the Middle Ages. 

Of courge those who care for classical standards 
are a minority. That has always been so; but they 
need not be a dishearténed or defeatist minority. 
It is astonishing to me to see how the wrecked or 
impoverished nations of Western Europe keep up 
their output of classical work. I found in a new 
edition of Aeschylus at which I am working that 
I am getting good contributions from Holland, 
France, Italy, America, New Zealand, as well as 
„Germany and Britain. In this country too, when 
I look at my Classical Review I am struck by the 
wide range of subjects treated and by the widely 
different sources of the articles. I think the meet- 
ings of the Classical Association show not less vi- 


- tality, but more vitality, than before we were threat- 


ened by our present dangers. The International 
Meetings of classical scholars in Berlin, Amsterdam, 
and Copenhagen, and the existence of new literary 
periodicals, like Diogenes and Erasmus, with articles 
in two or sometimes three languages, indicate, I 
think, that Europe still values its cultural heritage 
and does not mean to let it die. 

There are many forces at work actively rebar- 
barizing the civilized world. But the old phrase of 
Dionysius describing the Athenians as “‘those who 
made gentle the life of mankind” was true when 
spoken and remains true now of our Hellenic her- 
itage. If Europe can preserve and America uphold 
the standards that we call “classic” or “Christian” 
or “Hellenic,” there will be at least one great center 
at which the higher, gentler, nobler influences of 
the world can gather and stand-fast. The success 
or failure of that enterprise will depend upon the 
forces that really actuate the great nations, but in 
every country of Western and Central Europe there 
will be a certain number of Grammatici, or lovers of 
letters, who will at least contribute their own mite 
by showing their faith that the Grammata prized 
so long by a great tradition are real pearls which 
they will not allow to perish. 





In 1885 Owen Wister’s health broke down and that summer, on the advice of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, he headed 
jor. Wyoming: to stay on q friend’s ranch. He had graduated from Harvard, studied music in Paris, and was 
about to enter law school. This was the first time he had ever been west of Paoli, Pennsylvania, and the impres: 
sions which were made on him that summer determined his career. On his visits to the West, he began to write 
down the adventures and descriptions which were eventually to provide the source material for his famous book, 
The Virginian, the first romantic western in American literature. What turned him from a lawyer (he began 


practicing in-1888) into a writer is disclosed in his unpublished journals, edited by his daughter, Fanny KEMBLE 


rounded out.” 


Wister. The original manuscripts are in the Library of the University of Wyoming in Laramie. 
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saying that they were the Virginian, knew 
the Virginian, or had seen the Virginian. 
None of these are true. The Virginian is a compos- 
ite character drawn from several different men my 
father had either seen briefly or known well. In his 
preface to The Virginian in the collected edition of 
1928, he says several different men were “a ratifica- 
tion of a character already conceived and nearly 
My father mentions the gentle man- 
ners and gentle voice of a Virginian whom he saw 
only once, at a roadside ranch where the stagecoach 
let him off for his-first night in Wyoming in the 
summer of 1885. 
_In 1894 he met Corporal Skirdin, born in Arizona, 
who seemed to. him a “sort of incarnation of- my 
imaginary Virginian.” Two Kansas boys he knew 


D= of claims have been made by people 


- in New Mexico in 1894 were also a ratification of his 


imaginary character. 

The source of “When, you call me that, smile!” is 
found at the end of the 1894 notebook in which the 
Earp and Clanton feud is described. 

“Card Game going on — Big money — Several 
desperados playing — one John Lawrence among 
others — A player calls him a son of a b . John 
Lawrence does not look as if he had heard it — 
Merely passes his fingers strokingly up and down his 
‘pile. of chips — When hand is done, he looks across 
at the man and says: ‘You smile when you‘call me 
that? The man smiled, and all was well.” 

By 1891 my father had made five trips to the 
West., This part of his journal begins with the train 
trip to ‘Tisdale’s ranch. 
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- 1891 


Wromine. Tuesday Morning, June 9. — Slowly 
today crops and trees and grass and farmhouses 
grew more and more rare. Then I looked out and 
the round green hills were gone and the big empty 
country had begun. There came two bunches of 
cattle, and cowpunchers circling among them. At 
this beloved sight I almost cheered aloud in the car. 
The strangest sunset; don’t let me forget it. Over 
the bare plains in front, all around us a sluicy 
downpour of rain, the clouds brick red and luminous 
against the horizon, on which the sun, a blurred 
fluffy ball of yellowish light, was resting, while con- 
tinual streaks of blue lightning quivered down 
straight across the looming disc. Now the rain has 
gone, and on a platform when we stopped just now, 
I looked westward and saw the sky still light, and 
the silhouette of the long monotonous hills clear as a 
knife edge against it. After two years this glorious, 
this supernatural atmosphere meets me again bet- 
ter, clearer, more magical, even than I remembered 
it. 


WEDNESDAY, June 10. —— Reached Chadron at 
2.15 a.m. this morning. Then up and breakfast and 
off on this train which takes from 6.30 a.m. till 
7 P.M. to go 192 miles. It has one passenger coach 
behind a miscellaneous assortment of great freight 
and stock cars, and the engine is always just around 
the next curve, and can be identified only by the 
jetting black smoke it shoots heavily up. I don’t 
object ‘to the gait of this train. It oozes along 
through the draws and the sun blazes comfortably 
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down. I sit on-the back platform and find it Ji 


luxury to stare at thè things I know so well. 


SATURDAY, June 13. At Tisdale’s. —I reached 


. Casper at seven the night before last, passing deso- 


late, deserted Fetterman and Walcott’s station. 
Saw George Mitchell, who piloted me-to a bargain 
with a pleasant sandy-faced little scrub for his 
team. Hotel food, vile; town of Casper, vile. Left 
yesterday morning at 5.30.in buggy with.tough pair 
of little horses. Off horse a very delicate kicker in- 
deed. Came here, 65 miles, at 7 p.m. Dreary coun- 
try. ... No water except poisonous wells. We 
carried beer, however. My scrub knew all the peo- 
ple I do, and beamed when I mentioned Chalkeye, 
who it appears got a windfall of $5000, went East, 
and is married. J didn’t: tell him I aspired to be the 
author of a book called Chalkeye. He gave me news 
of Tom King and was enthusiastic about West. 
Let me note for future use his talk of roundups. 
Four days nearly without water. Old bulls lying 
down to die, and left so. Cattle at evening 
with eyes sunk through thirst. Little north breeze 
springs, ah. They throw their heads and tails.in the 
air and stampede. All people jumping for rocks to 
get out of their way. The cattle have smelled Wil- 
low Creek on the breeze, and travel on the trot till 
dawn, when they break into this ranch pasture. 
Old Tisdale routed out and furious. But when he 
hears how it is from the foreman, is very helpful. 
Cattle water to their heart’s content. This sort of 
event- could be worked up splendidly. Also, steers 
travel faster than cows: When they get too ‘far 
ahead, cowpunchers turn them off trail and they 
fall to grazing. When they’re put on trail, they 
know what “travel” means. We killed a’ rattle- 
snake. We saw a few antelope. 

Powder River is a beastly stream. But Tisdale’s 
ranch stands where good country begins. The 
ranch buildings on the river make the usual ‘flat 
cluster of low brown cabins and stables and ‘corrals 
and fences all brown. One gets the effect of uni- 
versal logs. Irrigated garden behind, irrigated area 
of grass in front. Ditches dry, but their carrying 


will start this evening when the water will get down’ 


from Willow Creek... . | 

Morris left here twenty-four hours before I came. 
So did Tisdale. But they'll be back soon, so the 
German (or Swedish) cook said. I spent the night, 
and am now much at leisure — very pleasant, de- 
lightful leisure. Rose at five, breakfast 5.30. Then 
the four men went off in various directions. Cook’s 
at the house. The day was cool till lately, with the 
clear sky and the “light that never was on sea or 
land.” . Wish I could draw. Writing is so 
wreide. But I am bound on this trip to lose 
nothing. Former experience has taught that you can 
hardly make a journal too full. I hope I shall be 
able to get down in notes, anyhow, all the things 
that are peculiar to this life and country. 


- WEDNESDAY, June 17. Riverside. — Shared bed 
with Tisdale on floor. No bugs there.’ Not’ much 
sleep either. Today the surly weather is gone and 


_again comes a cloudless sky and the birds piping. 


No mail came. On way here yesterday, passed 
emigrants on their way from Black Hills to Oregon. 
Three slow crawling wagons (“prairie schooners”) 
with their white tops and long teams. A woman 
riding straddle, several other women, and any 


amount of children. The women.do this work, and 


the children ‘are begotten and raised along the 
journey. A miserable population. These people, ‘it 
seems, have been ‘moving in this way pretty much 
all over the continent west of the-Missouri, settling 
nowhere. 

Comment on them in the cabin last night was 
severe. (Smith, our host, did most of it, sitting on 
the bed weighing his jingling heels.) The bed, as. 


-usual, a tray of rough boards on four legs, filled — 


loosely with half-folded blankets and greasy mounds 
of canvas slung over them. This particular canvas 
stained with the blood of a man who was killed here 
in the spring. By the trail north of here lie the bones 
of an old fellow found shot some years ago. It.is 
suspected his employer, whom he had left the morn- 
ing he was found, shot him. Teams come by con- 
stantly, but he has never been buried. This is not 
thought well of bý Smith, who says it is a disgrace 
“t have lef’ him there thet way like a cow.” Lately 
someone went to appropriate his boots, government 
boots; but on picking them up, the bones of the feet 
fell out on the ground. So the boots are there yet 
alongside of the bones. Also someone has set the 
head on a stake. 

Mail still not here. We shall stay another night 
here. Just had a delicious bath in Blue Creek. 
Still we wait. It’s 6 p.m., and on Smith’s open 
magazine a bedbug has just fallen from the ceiling. 
This strikes me as unjust. If I can secure one 
blanket tonight, I shall secretly sleep outside. 


Tuurspay, June 18. Back at Tisdale’: s. — Did 
sleep outside, along with Tisdale. During the eve- 
ning a second bedbug dropped from the ceiling, just 
missing Smith’s head and falling on his book as he 
sat by the lamp. This is evidently intentional on 
their part. Very cool and pleasant going to sleep 
under the moon. Was waked by the sound of im- 
minent horse’s hoofs — Coable with the mail. The 
river had been up, he explained. I wrote a line to 
Morris to be taken to the roundup. I trust it will 
reach him and bring him soon. Taking the mail for. 
the men at Tisdale’s ranch, we left Messrs. Smith 
and Coable. We had two extra horses with us. I 
rode one, leading Syd, my horse of yesterday. Tis- 
dale led a big sorrel, an outlaw because of his buck- 


ing habits, whom he proposes to make into a team 


horse. We came comfortably by the Carrs’ ranch on 
Middle Fork, passing three vultures who sat on 
some high bluffs with.wings spread out to catch the 
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sun. A curious sight. When we passed the last gate 
on the Carrs’ ranch, Tisdale roped the horses we 
were leading pretty close together, and started to 
drive them in front of us. The sorrel got a little 
way ahead on the trail and decided he was not com- 
ing with us. So he ran up a steep sultry hill towing 
Sydney after him. Syd was conscientious and had 
no thought other than to follow the trail, but he was 
weak and had no other choice than to follow the 
sorrel. Tisdale drove his horse up after them and 
they turned and made for the gate we had left. 
Down and up, into crazy ditches of baked mud and 
so back to the wire fence, which stopped them. I 
came slowly after, not much use at this work. Then 
we started again, and in about 200 yards, up goes 
the sorrel on the other side of the steep little valley, 
straight among the red ridges above, dragging the 
harmless Syd after him. 

Tisdale’s horse, while he was dismounted at the 
gate, had put his feet inside the bridle rein as it lay 
along the ground, dangling from the bit. The horse 
was stupid about lifting his foot to free the rein. 
But I thought Tisdale unnecessarily violent about 
this. To make the horse lift his foot, he jammed his 
heel down on the hoof just where the hair begins, 
and after several kicks the rein came free, upon 
which he dug his heel into the other foot above the 
‘hoof, filling these actions with the language ap- 
propriate to them. Then we set after the sorrel and 
Syd, who were not on the trail but now climbing 
` high among the rocks. But the sorrel soon saw the 
place was too steep and returned on his tracks. 
Then we chased them up and down, I not doing 
much, and Tisdale forging heavily after them, for his 
horse began to tire and breathed painfully. My 
horse was.tired too, for the ground was very broken 
and precipitant and the sun blazing down. 

At length the runaways got far ahead of us, and I 
left Tisdale kicking and cursing his horse, who was 
now able to walk only. I took the high ground, 
pretty level and free of holes, to keep the sorrel in 
sight, and Tisdale kept in the trail below in the 
valley, his horse being too done up to go uphill. I 
stopped and he at last came up with me. The sorrel 
and the kidnaped Syd were now away off, still going 
over the uplands at a good steady gait. 

Tisdale dismounted and kicked, his poor quiet 
beast, who stood quite patient. He kicked its ribs, 
its legs, its jaw, and I saw that red foam was running 
down the bit. I saw Tisdale was insane with rage. 
“TI have to ask you to swap horses for a time,” he 
- said to me. “This brute’s given out on me. 
They’d never got away if he hadn’t given out.” 
Then he resumed his kicking the animal and jerking 
its head. I jumped off as soon as he said “swap,” 
very anxious he should do so and leave his wretched 
horse in peace. Beyond urging him to take my horse 
at once, I said nothing. I felt like remonstrating, 
but I failed to do so. Tisdale seemed to forget 
about his intention of swapping. He continued to 





swear at his horse and kick it, and then I noticed 
him make several vicious grabs at its eye. Then he 
got into the saddle again and the brute walked 
slowly forward with him some twenty yards in the 
direction of the vanished sorrel, leaving me dis- 
mounted and watching Tisdale’s heels and fists beat 
the horse without pause. It stood still, too weak to 
move, and I saw Tisdale lean forward with his arm 
down on its forehead. He had told me that he would 
kill it if he had a gun, but he hadn’t. 

‘I watched him, dazed with disgust and horror. 
Suddenly the horse sank, pinning him to the ground. 
He could not release himself, and I ran across to 
him and found only his leg caught. So I lifted the 
horse and he got his leg out. I asked him if he was 
hurt.: He said no and got up, adding, “I’ve got one 
eye out all right.” The horse turned where he lay, 
and I caught sight of his face, where there was no 
longer any left eye, but only a sinkhole of blood. 
I was utterly stunned and sickened at this atrocious 
cruelty, and walked back to my own horse and sat 
down, not knowing very well what I was doing. 
Tisdale’s horse struggled to his feet and he mounted, 
and the animal wavered slowly away with him. 
Then he came back to me and asked for one of my 
spurs. I gave him both at once, with the idea of 
saving further brutality, for the spurs were not 
severe and all horses here answered to them from 
training. It turned out as I hoped. The blinded 
animal walked forward without any further violence 


in the direction of the runaways. I sat still where I 


was. My first resolve was to ask-for horses and quit 
this ranch at the earliest moment. I did not feel 
like eating the bread of a man whom I had seen 
perpetrate such a monstrous thing. I watched him 
grow distant, then followed him at a distance. We 
never saw the horses again and so we came slowly 
home here across 20 miles of baking desert. Now 
and then we crossed some gulch where Tisdale was 
obliged to dismount and lead his horse down and up. 
It was too weak to carry him through these heavy 
places. Once it fell in a heap as he was leading it up 
a steep bank. I never spoke to him, nor he to me 
(after the first half of our journey). At-first he 
would turn back and make some remark, but I 
answered only in monosyllables. He became silent, 
though I don’t know whether he knew or knows 
what I was thinking. As we rode, my position be- 
came more complicated to me. I tried to think of 
other matters, but this damnable thing I had seen 
done kept burning like a blister through every 
thought that came to me. 

Moreover, my own conduct in making no effort to 
prevent or stop this treatment of the horse has 
grown more and more discreditable to me. But the ` 
situation was a hard one. Here was I, the guest — 
and the very welcome guest — of a stranger, who 
had done all he could to make me at home because 
I had come to see his friend. . He could have told 
me the horse was his horse, not mine, and I was 


e 
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riding another of his. And I should have done no 
good, and reduced the relation between us two 
solitary people to something pretty bad, with noth- 
ing to do but sit together, eat together, and sleep 
together. No getting away, unless I requested to be 
driven the 65 miles to Casper, and then here I would 
have come to see Morris and gone away not seeing 
him — and think of an explanation! So my worldly 


' wisdom, for I think this is all a low argument, pie: 


vailed over the higher course. 


Fripay, June 19. — Still Morris does not come, 
and still I sit (though as little as I can) with Tisdale. 
The man’s conduct yesterday has given me a lasting 
disgust. I cannot talk to him. I don’t know what he 
thinks. Whenever he addresses me, I answer with 
perfect civility and coldness. Hand him the things 
at table and then it stops. His manner to me is 
pleasant, but he says very little now. I don’t know 
what he thinks. He told the men at dinner about 
how the horses got away from us, and he spoke 
about his horse giving out, but not a word about the 
eye. He didn’t even suggest the horse had enraged 
him. So I conclude that at least- he prefers not to 
dwell on that episode. I wonder if after a time I 
shall laugh at this situation. 


SATURDAY, June 20. —- . . . I told Tisdale that if 
Morris did not come today, I should like to be sent 
to the railroad, if he could do so. This was arranged 
in a perfectly smooth manner (Tisdale retains his 
friendly, if not conciliatory, tone and it’s all damned 
awkward). But today, to my great relief, Morris 
came, having got my letter a day late. I put my 
intention to have gone away tomorrow on the ex- 
cellent (and also true) ground that I could not pos- 
sibly impose myself for two weeks on a stranger’s 
hands, no matter how hospitable he was, and I 


underlined Tisdale’s hospitality with care. This 


Morris naturally accepted, and all I have to do now 
is to be civil but taciturn when we three are to- 
gether!!! I find it still utterly impossible to be cor- 
dial to Tisdale, or treat him in the least on the terms 
of before the horse incident. If he thinks anything, 
I imagine he sets me down as a, capricious and 
moody crank. But I seize every chance to be civil, 
as you would to a stranger ‘Just introduced to you 
in a club by a friend. 

Nothing disgraceful an acquaintance of mine has 
ever done has nauseated my soul like this. The man 
who cheated at cards; the man who pretended to be 
my sincere friend and came to my room every day 
and Jeft it to blacken my character; the man who 
treated the Cambridge waitress in that way; none 
of these people’s acts have had the sickening effect 
that the sight of that wretched fainting horse having 
his eye gouged out has had. I wonder if I take an 
exaggerated view? If any man who reads will think 


I am overstrung? By God, as I rode back over 


those dry steep gulches, I found myself once or 


twice hoping the horse would fall and kill him. And 
I remain the moral craven who did not lift a finger 
or speak a word. Some confidences Otto the cook 
made to me today let some light in. He knows 
nothing about the horse, for Tisdale turned him 


- into the pasture at once on arriving. But Otto, 


talking to me at this kitchen door and observing 
Tisdale down by the river beating a horse with a 
stake over the head, called my attention to it and 
went on to say no one in the territory had such a 
name for cruelty — that the 200 or so men who had 
worked for Tisdale at various times all spoke of it. 
He then added that sometimes Tisdale gouged an 
animal’s eye! 

I was deeply astonished, of course. I begin to 
conclude, from five seasons of observation, that life 
in this negligent, irresponsible wilderness tends to 
turn people shiftless, incompetent, and cruel. I 
noticed in 1885 and I notice today a sloth, in domg 
anything and everything, that is born of the deceit- 
ful ease with which makeshifts answer here. Did I 
believe in the efficacy of prayer, I should petition 
to be the hand that once for all chronicled and laid 
bare the virtues and the vices of this extraordinary 
phase of American social progress. Nobody has 
done it. Nobody has touched anywhere near it. 
A few have described external sights and incidents, 
but the grand total thing — its rise, its hysterical 
unreal prosperity, and its disenchanting downfall; 
all this and its influence on the various sorts of hu- 
man character that have been subjected to it — has 
not been hinted at by a single writer that I, at least, 
have heard of. The fact is, it is quite worthy of 
Tolstoi or George Eliot or Dickens. ` Thackeray 
wouldn’t do. | 


Fray, June 26. — Buffalo is a shade better in 
appearance than most of these towns. It stands on 
Clear Creek (well named) which comes pouring and 
sliding from the Big Horn Mountains only a short 
distance away. The town itself has less of that 
portable appearance prevailing elsewhere. The 
stages come in from Douglas and from Bell Fourche. 


` Fort McKinney is two miles away to the west, al- 


most against the mountains, whose canyons open 
just above it and whose snow peaks are in plain 
view behind the lower timbered foothills. We went. 
up there with the doctor in the afternoon and were 
very cordially entertained. ... 

Our visit to the officers started us off on a highly 
picturesque night, during which I was rejoiced 
again to encounter my friend of Riverside, Henry 
Smith. He is-the real thing, and the only un- 
abridged badman I have ever had a chance to 
know. He is originally from Texas, and pronounces 
Spanish very prettily. He has been “run out” of 
every country he has resided in. His last coup was 
some eighteen months ago: to persuade his friend 
Russell to borrow money from every man he knew 
to take him traveling to foreign parts on the pro- 
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ceeds. They disappeared suddenly. When Smith 
returned here this spring he had been to South 
America and all over Europe. 

‘Before I forget him, I must TER Smith’s 
appearance. A tall, long-nosed, dark fellow, with a 


` -shock of straight black hair on end all over his head. 


Blue overalls tucked into boots of the usual high- 
heeled pattern, and a slouchy waistcoat. He is so 
tall’ he bends down over almost everyone as he 
talks, and he has a catching but sardonic smile. 
His voice is unpleasant, very rasping, though not 


_overloud. The great thing is his eyes. They are 


of mottled yellow, like agate or half-clear amber, 
large and piercing, at times burning with light. 
They are the very worst eyes I have ever looked at. 
Perfectly fearless and shrewd, and treacherous. I 
don’t see how an eye can express all that, but it does. 

I have sat and talked to Smith, or rather listened 
to him; he’s a brilliant talker in his vagabond line, 
and he has found me what I set out to be in this 
world —a good listener. And all the while he 
talked I watched him as intently as [ have ever 


. studied the day before an examination, noting every 


turn in his speech and every lift of his hand.. He is 
not a halfway man. Not the Bret Harte villain 
with the heart of a woman. Not the mixed dish of 


- cambric tea so dear to modern novelists. He is just 


bad through and through, without a scruple and 
without an affection. His face is entirely cruel, and 
you hear cruelty in his voice. ` 

How do I know all this? Because I know some- 
thing of his past and present, and I have heard him 
speak for himself. He has attended to scores. of 
men and women in his talk, and never to one with- 
out a corrosive sneer. When I come to my castle in 
Spain, my book about Wyoming, I shall strain my 
muscles to catch Smith., I’m getting to believe 
mixed characters are not the only ones in the world. 


Fripay, July 3. In train leaving Casper. — I 
was much struck by our manner of departure just 
now, ten minutes late. The train hands were doing 


. nothing. Merely sitting on the platform or leaning 
against the doors of the station. That is all they’ 


had been doing for fifteen minutes, and I looked out 
of the window and wondered just when, and owing 
to just what, we should leave Casper. A man said, 
“Well, let’s get out of this town.” Apparently the 
conductor. Another, in blackened overalls, rose. 
Apparently the engineer. He walked towards the 
head of the train out of my sight and immediately 
we began to move... . 


By this time my father had made five trips to the 
West, including the states of Wyoming, Oregon, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington. One night in the 
Philadelphia Club he was talking to ‘his friend 
Walter Furness, the son of Horace Howard Furness, 
noted Shakespearean scholar. Mr. Furness had also 
gone big game shooting. They were speaking of the 


articles Theodore Roosevelt had written about the 
West, which Frederic Remington had illustrated, 
and saying that there should be a Kipling to write 
about and preserve the West. “I’m going to try 
it myself,” said my father. “I’m going to start 
this very minute.” 

“Go to it,” said Mr. Furness. “You should have 
started long ago,” and that night in the library 
of the Philadelphia Club, Owen Wister wrote 
“Hank’s Woman.” It was his first western story. 

“When Lin McLean Went East” was written 


‘shortly after “Hank’s Woman.” He showed both 


stories to Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, who gave him an 
introduction to H. M. Alden, the editor of Harper’s 
Monthly. My father sent the two stories to Alden. 
On January 28, 1892, Harper’s sent him a check 
for enna; 


1893 


Fripay, June 23. In train returning Gon New 
York. — I went today to see Mr. Alden at Harper’s. 
I told him of my present literary plans, which 
seemed to suit his notions. The novelette about 
Chalkeye he spoke of as possible for the Weekly if, 
when it should be written, the Monthly was full — 
and the longer book, The Course of Empire, he at 
once suggested would do for the Monthly. May I 
live to do all this as it should be done — and much 


more! - 


WEDNESDAY, June 28. — I am. returning by the 


‘eleven o’clock train, after a condensed and satis- 


factory interview. If I can write what is wanted of 
me I shall certainly have eaten the cake and had it, 
too. Alden wants me to do the whole adventure. of 
the West ‘in sketches or fiction, as I find most suit- 
able in each case, taking Indian fighting, train 
robbing — what I please. He suggests articles of 
7500 words on an-average, and to pay me $250 a 
piece — or on a basis of $30-$35 a thousand. He is 
at present paying me $20, which was an increase 
from $12. He also is willing to send Frederic Rem- 
ington along with me if I desire it! He said that 
Remington was a very companionable fellow — 
but that I should do as I liked. He wanted the first 
ms. by September lst. The series should begin 
through February, after “Balaam and Pedro,” and 
continue through the year. ... Events: in my 
literary life have crowded so thick of late that I am 
a little bewildered. But one thing I plainly see — 
that one of my dreams, to have Remington as an 
illustrator, is likely to be realized in a most sub- 
stantial manner. 


SATURDAY, December 28. Between Harrisburg 
and Philadelphia. — At Harrisburg I bought the 
J anuary Harper, which has “Balaam and Pedro” 
in it — I am curious to have a verdict on this story. 
I know that I have never done anything so good, or 
that contains so big a swallow of Wyoming; but the 
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event related is cruel; and “artistic”? motives led ` 


me to exclude all sunshine. This is not the kind of 
thing the general reader likes. 

Later. — My first verdict on’ ‘“‘Balaam and 
Pedro” was given me with miraculous promptness. 
A youth whose name I know not, and with whom I 
have been playing whist through the uninteresting 
states of Indiana and Ohio, came about an hour ago 
and sat down here by me. “Did you say you had 
Scribner for January?” said he. I told him to get it 
from my valise at his side. He got out Harper — 
“It’s all the same,” said he — and began looking at 
the illustrations. When he came to Remington’s of 
the horse deal, he stopped and looked at it three 
times as long as the others. Then he read a few 
sentences in the text opposite’ and turning more 
leaves finished all the illustrations the number con- 
tains. Then he returned and looked at Remington 
again. After that he found the beginning of the 
story and began to read it. When he had read about 
three pages he turned to me and said, “Don’t it 
make you hot to read about cruelty and horses 
being abused?” To which I replied: “ Yes — is that 
story about such things?” | 

“Yes, it is. The way those cowboys treat dumb 
animals makes me mad. I’ve seen it.” After which 
he continued the story till it was about half finished, 
then took to skipping, and at length read the end. 
My author’s pride was chastened by his not reading 
every word I had written, of course. But he read 
nothing else in the number; looked at the pictures 
in the advertisements, and then put the volume 
back in my valise. “You can take Scribner,” said I. 
“It’s in there.” 

“No, much obliged — it’s all the same. Scribner 
and Harper both generally have one good story, and 
that’s all I wanted.” This youth is a matter-of-fact 
youth, not showing — in talk at least — any liter- 
ary interests; and his business is banking, real es- 
tate, and fire insurance. West Superior, Wisconsin. 
If such as this will read me, I am secure. But I 
think I owe it to Remington’s picture; otherwise he 
- might not have been arrested. 


1894 


Wepnespay, May 23. Deming. — My. dave at 
Bowie were one like another, and all of them the 
` easy outdoor unruffled days that I like, spent in the 
company of people who feel as I do about things 
in life. Also, there was flattery, the real, delicious 
sort. I found that whenever the new Harper came, 
they tore off the cover to see if I was inside any- 
where. And the quartermaster sergeant, Tager, a 
steady old German, said, “Mr. Wister, if I may 
take the liberty, I would like to express my ap- 
preciation of your very goot stories.” 

Also a private soldier in the telegraph office who 
did some typewriting for me looked at the title and 
said, “I read about him going East.” -So I told him 
I hadn’t finished with Lin McClean yet. And when 


I paid him, he wanted to refuse, and said, “I’d 
typewrite for the pleasure of reading what you tell 
about.” And young Fred Fowler, fifteen years old, 
wished to know if Wild Goose Jake was a real 
person. So I had quite as much incense as was 
wholesome. But incense is unluckily necessary for 
me; a lot of it scarcely counteracts a little of bad 
odor, and I’m always in danger of being more dis- 
couraged by adversity than prosperity encourages 
me. Unworthy, this! 

Some of my days at Bowie were spent in riding in 
company with Corporal Skirdin--or when he 
could not go, Private Pierce. Both have natures 
and histories that appeal to me strongly. Skirdin’s 
family abandoned him when he was six, moving 
East from Arizona as soon as they could sell the 
father’s property at his death. Since then Skirdin 
has shifted for himself, beginning when eight years 
old by pointing a gun at the old man with whom he 
lived and who beat him whenever he failed to find 


` the horses in the morning. Skirdin left that house 


and the first night slept in the Pinal range — a boy 
of eight, possessing a pony, a gun, and a pair of 
trousers — in the middle of the Apache country. 
His story, literally and faithfully recorded, would 
make a book as absorbing as Robinson Crusoe, and 
he’s only twenty-seven now, but life has made him 
look thirty-five. His search and discovery of his 
family, a taking of many years for which he saved 
all his money, is deeply touching. 

Skirdin is uncouth, ugly, and knows only what he 
has taught himself.. But his talk is as simple and 
strong as nature and he has a most beautiful eye. 
The officers place a high value on him. We grew 
very intimate, riding about the hot hills, and our 
views of life were precisely similar. His native wis- 
dom is remarkable, and now and then he says some- 
thing that many a celebrity would be glad to have 
phrased himself. “When I’ve said what I’ve got to 
say to a woman, she can have as many last words as 
she pleases.” He told us in camp the other day 
how he had silenced a bragging civilian who had 
been talking of the Texas rangers and comparing 
the soldiers unfavorably to them; said that he gave 
it to him pretty strong and straight — “And good 
grammar, too.” This set Fowler and me laughing, ` 


. whereupon Skirdin added, “Some I didn’t under- 


stand myself.” I parted with Skirdin with regret. 
I tried to make him take a gold piece, but it was no 
use. But he has promised to come and see me when 
he makes his younger sister the visit he has been 
planning for several years. She is younger than he, 
and the only member of his family he’ll have any- 
thing to do with. 

There’s nothing makes this world seém so little 
evil as to meet-good men in the humbler walks of 
life. It has been my luck to do so often; and their 
sensible comments have been tonics to my cynicism 
when they hadn’t an idea of the secret poison they 
were providing with an antidote. 
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A free trader in a field where he faces the stiffest possible competition from abroad, CHARLES H. Percy became 





president of Bell & Howell, manufacturers of cameras, lenses, and photographic equipment, at the age of twenty- 
nine. He entered the codperative training program of his company while he was still an undergraduate at the 
University of Chicago, and was elected to the board of directors the year after his graduation in 1942. After 
serving in the Navy in the war, he came back to Chicago, where his keen interest in economics, industry, and 


education has made him one of the most intelligent, outspoken men in his field. 


A FREE TRADER SPEAKS 


by CHARLES H. PERCY 
1 


HAT happens when an American manu- 

W facturer faces foreign competition? As a 

strong supporter of President Eisenhower’s 

reciprocal trade program, I wish to present a few 

facts about freer trade and its effect upon our com- 

pany — a manufacturing company that is protected, 
that is strategic, that faces foreign competition. 

The photographic industry employs about 50,000 
people. It is a relatively small industry, but it com- 
petes with manufacturers in Belgium, Germany, 
Italy, France — one can hardly name a country that 
doesn’t make some kind of photographic product. 

I have seen skilled Japanese workers paid 27 cents 
an hour, Italian workers who received 34 cents 
an hour, and German workers who earned 37 cents 
an hour. In contrast, at Bell & Howell and in the 
American photographic manufacturing industry, 
the average wage is in excess of $2 an hour. 

Germany alone exports to the United States over 
150 different models and brands of still cameras. 
In 1949 the United States imported 16,000 lenses; 
last year imports rose to a quarter of a million lenses 
competing with the products of domestic manu- 
' facturers. 


Bell & Howell’s position is this: We are a company _ 


employing more than 3000 people in Chicago. We 
have a very high labor content in our product, 38 
per cent of our total cost of sales being the cost of 
labor. We have a great deal of foreign competition. 

We manufacture annually a total of about $40.5 
million worth of products, only 6 per cent of which 
goes abroad. So exports are not an important 
percentage ‘of our business, though they do play a 
strategic part in maintaining our prestige and keep- 
ing our name before the public in some sixty-eight 
countries. We also manufacture under license in 
England. 

We at Bell & Howell: have done a good deal of 
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soul-searching on this subject over the past several 
years, to determine our position with regard to the 
world economy. We believe that it is in the interest 
of the free world to trade. Many people abroad — 
2.5 billion of them — want the products of the 
United States. If we don’t trade with them, we 
are going to limit our market to 160 million people 
in the United States — a market too small for our 
productive capacity. At the present time our 
exports exceed our imports. But we cannot main- 
tain our export market if we refuse to trade with 
the world. It is difficult for the American people 
to understand that the only place the American 
dollar can ultimately be spént is the United States. 
When we import products and pay dollars for them, 
we do not lose those dollars. They always come 
back to us. ) 
To import products which foreign manufacturers 
can make better than we can is as beneficial to us. 
as it is to the rest of the free world. It simply 
means that we shift our domestic capital and labor 
to items which we can produce more efficiently. 
Last year as [ stood on a street in Tokyo, I 
asked our agent who was escorting me what the 
loudspeakers on the mobile trucks were saying. I 
think he was a little embarrassed, but he gave me 
a straightforward answer. He said, “They are 
denouncing American imperialism and demanding 


that the United States troops go home.” 


I talked to our Ambassador, to educators and 
business people, both Japanese and American. 
They all-told the same story—a story of the 
sagging Japanese economy. For example, they pre- 
dicted that 40 per cent of the graduates of Japanese 
universities this year will not be able to find jobs. 

The United States has told Japan, “We cannot 
trade with you freely because of your cheap labor. 
We have imposed restrictions and barriers against 
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you, and the free world has followed our example.” 
But we have also said, “We shall be very unhappy 
if you trade with the Communist bloc.” 

So we have placed Japan in an untenable position 
by saying in effect, “You cannot trade.” I believe 
that no nation can endure such a situation. More 
and more, Japan is becoming susceptible to the 
wooing of the Chinese Communists and Russians. 

A few months ago the President submitted a 
message to Congress on the Formosa question. He 
asked authority to use ships, guns, and planes to 
defend the security of our country and its allies. 
Within a week, the House of Representatives and 
the Senate voted overwhelmingly to give him this 
authority. 

_ This was an issue that Congressmen could clearly 

understand; it was an issue they would have no 
- trouble explaining to their constituents at home. 
But for a year and a half the President has said, 
“It is in the national interest that we liberalize 
our trade abroad.” And he has gone so far as to 
say, “If we fail in our foreign trade economic 
policy, we may fail in all.” 

If the President today should send a message 
to Congress asking for billions for a network of 
radar and guns to ring our coastline and for planes 
to patrol our shores, Congress would not hesitate 
to appropriate the money if he said it was impera- 
tive to the national interest. It couldn’t defend its 
position if it refused. 

But the President has said that in a nuclear era 
it is in the national interest to. surround this 
country with a network of free nations which will 
form an integral part of our national security. This 
is more difficult to explain to the constituents back 
home. It steps on a few toes. Despite the fact 
that heads of labor, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the Farm Bureau, and an ever- 
increasing number of business people favor it, the 
bill was passed by only a slim majority and was al- 
-most sent back to committee on three different votes. 

However, there is little doubt about the interest 
of the consumer in freer trade. It is he who benefits 
when competition lowers prices, and he is entitled 
to the benefits of foreign competition. 


2 


I CAN best demonstrate what sometimes happens 
when an American manufacturer faces foreign com- 
petition by telling our experience when we entered 
the high-priced 35 mm. still camera market a few 
years ago. Our Foton camera had many features. 
It wound like a movie camera and clicked off five 
pictures a second, taking wonderful action photo- 
graphs. But it required a lot of hand work that 
necessitated a selling price of $700. In competing 
with foreign manufacturers we lost $1.25 million. 

We had to decide what to do. We could say we 
were being hurt by foreign competition and we 


could seek higher tariff protection. But, from the 
moral standpoint, we would be prohibiting the 
American consumer, who happens to like German 
cameras, from buying them unless he paid a higher 
subsidy in the form of a higher tariff. In other 
words, the consumer would be penalized because 
we had decided to enter a field in which we were 
not as efficient (from a cost standpoint) as the Ger- 
mans. We decided to write off our $1.25 million loss. 

I have heard many protectionists say, “You 
can’t compete with cheap foreign labor if your 
product has a high labor content.” Manufacturers 
in our own industry have repeatedly testified that 
there is a high labor content in photographic equip- 
ment — and it is high, particularly in a photographic 
lens. 

There is the aluminum we use to make a half-inch 
b/1.9 movie camera lens. Then there is the chunk 
of optical glass we mold into four different elements 
and assemble into this lens. The raw material costs 
43 cents and the finished lens has a retail value 
of $87. So the difference between 43 cents and 
$87 is the cost of labor in main ura ere and 
merchandising. 

Since our purchasing division is authorized to 
buy where it can get high quality at the lowest 
prices, our own lens division competes with foreign 
manufacturers for the business of our own purchas- 
ing division. I think this is the way it should be. 
For a while our lens division continually lost orders 
on a very high volume of lenses. When they lost an 
order for 10,000 lenses, it broke their hearts, and 
they really started to dig in. 

The vice president of manufacturing, the factory 
superintendent, and the: manufacturing ' superin- 
tendent of the optical division held a meeting with 
150 people to discuss the tooling and engineering 
phases of our lens designing and manufacturing 
program. Working together, they.approached the 
making of this particular lens in an entirely diflerent 
way. As a result, the last order for some 20,000 
lenses was awarded to our own lens division, on a 
strictly competitive basis. In the lens division, 
they had big signs on the bulletin board, “We beat 
foreign competition!” In talking to the foremen 
about it, I said, “In all honesty, would you have 
done this without the spur of foreign competition?” 
and they replied, “No.” 

An industry that is protected is In a dangerous 
position. Its shelter can be taken away at any 
time. But an industry that is -strong because of 
competition is an industry based upon a firm 
foundation. The best weapon of management is 
its ability to meet competition. The ability to 
improve its manufacturing techniques cannot be 
developed under the soft blanket of protection. 

Again and again manufacturers have pointed out 
the disparity between American and foreign hourly 
labor rates. Never in any of those testimonies 
have I found reference to the unit cost of produc-. 
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tion: Yet. thie 3 is the important element of cost and ` 


the answer to the problem of cheap foreign labor. 

Here is an illustration. We had cheap domestic 
labor in this country a relatively few years ago. 
When I worked on the Bell & Howell assembly 
line, we were paid 40 cents an hour to assemble a 


particular 8 mm. movie camera. We sold this movie. 


camera for $49.95. When the war ended and our 
labor cost had almost tripled, we asked ourselves 
whether -we should ever again be: able to sell a 
movie camera for less than $50. 

We started to work on a design concept, a tooling 
concept. Groups of people worked on it as a team. 
We produced, for $49.95, a camera with six exclusive 
features that the other camera did not have. It is 
made with such precision that the parts resemble 
those of high-priced American and Swiss watches, 


yet it is assembled on a conveyorized line. We did 


it with labor that cost $2 an hour, but we designed 
the camera and developed manufacturing methods 
to use the minds of our workers more than their 
hands and their muscles. And our labor cost ‘per 
unit ‘was very low. 

I’m not an expert on farm problems, but I have 
studied the impact-of our export trade on the farm 
market. My wife and I own a farm in Iowa, and 
frankly I am ashamed to:sell crops that are not 
needed to the government each year and then ap- 
prove the plans ofthe farm manager to plant these 
same crops the next season. Yet we do it because, 
if we didn’t, our farm manager would think we 
should be committed to a mental institution. But 
how wrong it is to freeze unneeded capital and 
labor on the farm! What if they had done this 
about a hundred years ago when the population 
distribution was 90 per cent rural and 10 per cent 


urban, instead of the reverse? It is little more 


sensible today to freeze the 10 ‘per cent and keep 
labor and capital: employed where it is only relatively 
efficient. 

Where does the farmer stand? On an average, 
about $1000 of his cash receipts. comes from ex- 
ports. We export 25 per cent ‘of our tobacco and 
soy beans, '33 per cent of our wheat, and 40 per 
cent of our cotton and rice. The dairy farmers in 
Wisconsin, who were successful in forcing the 
infamous cheese quota; export 42 per cent of their 
dried, evaporated, and condensed milk. If it 
weren’t for the export market, they would be hard 
pressed. Yet they, like too many other economic 
groups in the United States, including business, 
want a one-way street. Farmers favor a freer 
trade policy almost universally, until it permits a 
volume of imports that interferes with the arti- 
ficially protected high prices of their own products. 
They do not ask where the dollars for their exports 
are to come from if we refuse to trade with their 
foreign customers. Are we to give dollars away, 
or are they to be siphoned from some other part of 
our economy? 


‘It is often said that freer trade is.all right in 
theory but would not work in practice. And to the 
protectionists we are the theorists and they are the 
practical men who built America. They know that 


we have to keep out cheap foreign labor and keep 


our market to ourselves. The fact that almost 
every economist in the United States favors the 
President’s reciprocal trade program does put us 
in a category with college professors and economists. 
But I submit that the real theorist is the: protec- 


_ tionist, because protectionism has never really 


worked in practice. 

Who is to decide what infant industry is to be 
protected? Who is to decide when an infant indus- 
try has grown to maturity? Many are protected 
but few, if any, are ever weaned. l 

The argument that our national defense depends 
upon strategic industries. that must be protected 
is essentially theory. In practice, most of our 


` defense industries — the aircraft, automotive, and 


electronics industries-— have little if any tariff 
protection and have never needed it. 

‘I wish to mention that the Bell & Howell execu- 
tives have stood with me in my support of the 
President’s foreign economic trade policy. Without 
their support I could not have acted. 

I am sure that the by-laws of our corporation 
are not very different from those of other corpora- 
tions. And nowhere.do I see that the officer of a 
company is required to subordinate the national 
interest to the immediate short-range interest of 
his own company. 

J think we must always, in American industry, 
in farming, and in labor circles, determine what is 
in the national interest and then find a way to adjust 
our own programs to that interest. It is not always 
easy, but it is necessary. And the appeal of the 
President’s proposed program and H.R.1 is its 
moderation and gradualness. ‘Tariff rate reductions 
for most product categories are proposed at only 
5 per cent per year for three years. It is incon- 
ceivable that such a reduction could cripple an 
industry unless it is already on.the brink of dis- 
aster. H.R.1 does not remove any of the apponi 
provisions found in existing legislation. 

I believe that a liberalized trade policy im the 
national interest will make industry in this country 
more efficient. It will help lower our unit cost of 
production, raise our standard of living, strengthen 
our allies, weaken our enemies, and provide a 
greater measure of strength and support for the 
defense of this nation than will countless billions’ 
worth of guns. 

I believe in a freer trade policy for our country 
because political friendships through the centuries 
have followed the trade lanes. Never has there 
been a greater need to strengthen the political ties 
between the free nations of the world. Mutually. 
beneficial trade forms a solid foundation on pn 
to build lasting political fr iendships. a 


\ 
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HOME FROM THE SEA 
by KENNETH ROBERTS. 
1. | | 
“T said, ‘Well,’ I said, ‘if you’re sure, put her 


Arundel home: struck seven times, and the 
gray cat in the rocking-chair beside the 
kitchen stove half-opened one eye so that the 
September sun was tremblingly. reflected from it as 
from a drop of ink. 
The Cap’n looked at her appraisingly. “Not 


Ts ship’s clock in the kitchen of Cap’n .Gould’s 


like Sime, that cat ain’t,” he said. “Siamese cat,’ 


Sime was, given to us in Hong Kong. He had eyes 
as blue as a chiny saucer, and just about as round, 
and he always had ’em_ open, looking for something 
to fight. Man or beast; fish, flesh, or fowl: they was 
all the same to Sime. Licked everything in For- 
mosa, he did, the time the Mary L. Stone was 
wrecked; licked everything in San Francisco when 
we got home; licked the president of the railroad, 
and licked all the dogs in Arundel when we got 
back here. People used to come from miles around, 
just to look at Sime sitting on the front steps and 
staring at nothing out of those chiny-blue eyes.” 

“How'd you happen to pile up the Mary L. Stone 
on Formosa, Cap’n?” I asked. | 

Cap’n Gould, heaved himself about on his chair 
cushions and rolled an imaginary crumb of tobacco 
between his lips. “I had a mate,” he said. “Edgar 
Ward — you know Edgar Ward over on the Cape 
Porpoise road? Worth about as much as a mate as 
that kitchen stove over there, Edgar was. We, was 
headed up past the eastern end of Formosa in. the 
Mary L. Stone, and, had neuralgia bad, all around 
my face, up and down and everywhere, so I had to 
keep out of the wind or pretty near go crazy. I 
stood in till J saw the land: then I said to the mate, 
“Tack her and take her out fifty miles; then call me.’ 

“Well, he called me, and I come up the compan- 
ion and looked around and said to him, ‘Did .you 
take her out fifty miles?” 

“He said, ‘Yes, sir,’ and I said, ‘You sure you 
took her out fifty miles?’ and he said, “Yes, sir.’ 


around on the other tack and we’ll be all right.’ 

“Then I went back in the cabin and. doctored my 
neuralgia some more. Well, pretty soon I got to 
feeling something was wrong,.so I went on deck, 
neuralgia or no neuralgia, and by Gorry I. heard 
breakers! I hollered ‘About ship!’ and then I said 
to the mate, ‘You never . logged that fifty miles! 
You went ten miles; that’s what you went!’ But 
before I more than got the words out of my mouth 
we banged up on a reef. Then the stern settled 
down, and that was the end of the Mary L. Stone. 

“There wa’n’t much of a sea running, so, we 
stayed aboard her that night, and next morning 
we piled ourselves and some food into boats and 
set out to row forty miles to the next settlement 
that showed on the. chart.” 

“How many of you were there?” I asked. 

“How many?” The Cap’n squinted at . the 
kitchen range. “There was eighteen men before 
the mast, the first mate, second mate, carpenter, 
cook, and of ‘course there was Mother and Aggie 
and Will and Harold and Sime and the cockatoo. 
That cockatoo! When he’d holler ‘Cap’n!’ at me, 
you'd think it was my wife. . Imitate anything, 
that cockatoo could! He'd sit up on that door 
there, and .chew pieces out of it, and make noises 
you couldn’t tell from a hod full of coal, going into 
the stove, or the teakettle coming to a boil, so’t 
everybody in the house would come running into 
the kitchen. Why I’ve seen him —” 

“Sime was the cat,” I said, “but who —” . 

“Siamese cat from Hong Kong,” the m n said. 
“And fight! Why; he didn’t care what he fought. 
Fight a horse or a cow — Did I ever tell you about 
winning the bet on the cow’s upper teeth? We 
were in Hong Kong —’ 

_ “Td like to get this shipwreck straight, Cap’ m 
I said. “ ‘Mother, I take it, was Mrs.. Gould.” 
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“Certainly,” the Cap’n said. ‘Will was my son, 
and so was Harold —— the redheaded one.” He 
pointed to a window beyond which a redheaded 
young man was doing something to the interior of 
an automobile with enormous vigor. “That’s him 
— that one — that one right there! Born in Shang- 
hai, he was. Did I ever tell you about the time he 
took the two candles out of the room Napoleon 
died in? Yes, sir; that one with the red hair! 
Picked up those two candles and marched right 
out with ’em, and both lighted! Why, in Hong 
Kong once —” 

“Getting back to that shipwreck,” I said, “who 
was Aggie?” 

The Cap’n looked hurt. “Aggie?” he asked. 
“Why, Ag’s my daughter: the one that was born 
in Iquique. She’s the one that got the holiday de- 
clared for her in Hong Kong harbor when she was ten 
years old.” He eyed me glassily. “I never think 
of that without having to Taff. Yes, sir! That was 
as good a joke as ever I — 

“And did you get safely ashore on Formosa?” 
I asked. 

“Safely?” the Cap’n asked. “Why, Mother 
saved a red kimono when we left the ship; and 
when the folks on Formosa saw that red kimono, 
there wa’n’t enough they could do for us! Gave 
us all the best food they had, and made us sit up 
beside the minister whenever they had services, 
and handed around their young women pretty 
freely. Even gave us houses to live in. Why, the 
way those young women would crowd up around 
the window of my house to look at me and Mother’s 
red kimono was a caution. Why, I put my hand 
out of the window and felt of one of those young 
women, and she just laffed and came closer, so 
I said to Mother, ‘You turn your back: I’m going 
to feel this young woman’; but she said, ‘Don’t 
you do it!’ 

“Well, I felt of her anyway, and she only laffed 
and laffed, and damned if she didn’t go get an- 
other one to come up and be felt! Oh, my gracious!” 
The Cap’n wagged his head at the delightful mem- 
ory. “Before the ship broke up, we took off the 
ship’s bell and hung it in the belfry of the church, 
and gave them all the soap we had aboard — do 
anything for a cake of soap, those people would: 
anything! Stole a set of chiny out of my ship and 
used it for a communion service in their church, 
they did; but they was real friendly people at heart. 
Yes, sir, we had a real pleasant time getting ship- 
wrecked, and we all got home safe, including Sime 
and the cockatoo and the red kimono. When we 
got back to San Francisco the owner wrote me out 
a check for a hundred and fifty dollars extra, on 
account of the hardships we’d gone through being 
shipwrecked!’’? Again the Cap’n eyed me coldly. 

“We took Sime along when we went up to the 
owner’s house to have dinner, on account of his 
getting fretty when left alone; and when we went 


in, Mr. Sprague said, ‘You better not bring that 
Sime cat in here, because this old cat of mine, he’s 
death on young cats. There ain’t a cat for miles 
around that he ain’t licked.’ 

“Oh; I says, ‘I guess he won’t do Sime no 
damage to speak of’; but Mr. Sprague, he put his 
tomcat outdoors so Sime wouldn’t get hurt. Well, 
sir, that tomcat jumped up on the window ledge 
and kept glaring in at Sime as if he couldn’t make 
up his mind which end to start on first. Pretty 
soon another caller came in to see Mr. Sprague, 
and that cat jumped down out of the window and 
sneaked in between the caller’s legs. He went 
straight for Sime, and Sime just reared up on his 
hind legs and kind of welcomed that tomcat with 
every tooth and every claw sticking right straight 


‘out. In about two minutes those cats tore that 


sitting room to pieces. You’d think two tigers had 
been in there instead of two cats. They rolled out 
into the dining room, spitting and howling and 
swearing and shedding fur all around, and that 
tomcat of Sprague’s jumped up on the dining-room 
table, and Sime caught him by the tail and pulled 
him back off it, and the tablecloth came with him, 
and all the glass and chiny-ware, and it sounded 
like a tug ramming a ferryboat. 

“I sat there and said nothin’, but Mrs. Soraga 
screamed; and the guest, he said, ‘Here, Pl sepa- 


- rate ’em.’ He feachad down to take hold of Sime, 


and Sime let go of the tomcat just long enough to 
bite pretty near through his wrist; and then Mr. 
Sprague’s daughter, she ran past to get out of the 
way and Sime turned quick as a wink and bit her 
on the ankle. Why, hed bite anything, that Sime 
would! 


2 


Te next day we went down to get our tickets 
to go home, and the ticket man said, ‘You can’t 
take that cat in the railroad train with you.’ 
Mother, she said, “Young man, that cat’s been 
with us too long to be separated from us by a rail- 
road train, and you can just hand over a ticket for 
that cat or [ll take steps.’ 

<“ Well, ma’am,’ the ticket seller said, ‘you’d 
have to have permission from the president of this 
railroad before you could carry that cat on this 
railroad train!’ 

“Mother turned around and walked out of that 
station without a word, and me after her, and I 
said, “Where you going?’ 

“ ‘Going?’ she said. “I’m going to see the presi- 
dent of this railroad! That’s where I’m going!’ 

“Well, sir, that’s just where she went. She went 
down to his office, and she went upstairs, and she 
walked right past the people that tried to stop her. 
Me, I wouldn’t go in and bother a railroad president 
about a cat, so I waited outside. 

“She went right up to the president, and she 
said, ‘This cat traveled all the way from Hong 
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Kong with us,’ she said, ‘and whipped every cat 
that came anywhere near us,’ she said; ‘so PI 
thank you for permission to take this cat home on 
your railroad.’ 

“The president looked at Mother, and looked at 
Sime, and then he reached for a piece of paper and 
wrote a pass for one Siamese cat answering to the 
name of Sime to travel wherever he wanted to on 
‘his railroad. 

“The next day when we went down to get aboard 
the train, the conductor looked at Sime and said, 
‘What’s that?’ 

“< “That’s a cat,’ Mother said. 

“ Well,’ the conductor said, ‘don’t you know 
cats ain’t allowed to travel on this railroad ?’. 

“ “Oh, indeed!’ Mother said. ‘Vil thank you to 
look at this!’ With that she hands him the presi- 
dent’s pass, and the conductor looked at it front 
and back, and he says, ‘Well, sir, I’ve seen many a 
strange thing on this railroad; but I never see 
nothin’ to beat this! We'll do everything we can 
for this cat of yours, ma’am, and there’s one favor 
Pd like to ask of you. Id like to be allowed to keep 
this pass, because there ain’t never been nothin’ 
like it? Well, we gave it to him, and everybody 
on that train did everything he could to keep Sime 
peaceful and happy. 

“After we got home he had a little trouble with 


a dog up the street that had a reputation for killing ° 


cats. The neighbors all warned me I’d better keep 
Sime locked up; but I said, ‘Oh, Sime’s got along 
all right so far, and I guess he'll get along somehow.’ 
“Well, sir, it wa’n’t long before that dog came 
in to ’tend to Sime and polish him off the way he 
had all the other cats. Sime watched him coming, 
and just when the dog was about ready to clamp 
down.on Sime’s back, Sime jumped up in the air 
and hit on top of him, digging with his claws, and 
chawing with those long teeth of his. 
“Well, sir, that dog went kiting down the street, 
traveling all of twenty knots, and letting out howls 
that made your blood run cold. When he got to 
the corner, Sime got off and come back home; but 
the dog kept right on going the rest of that day; 
and after that Sime wa’n’t bothered by nothin’.” 


“‘Ag’s birthday,” the Cap’n said, “was the 8th 
of February, and the day she was ten years old we 
, was lying in Hong Kong harbor. It was kind of a 
gray day, and I thought it might cheer Ag up if I 
dressed ship for her, so I gave orders to break out 
all flags and dress her up and down. Well, they 
done so, and it brightened things considerable for 
Ag, and she was real pleased. There was a couple 
of American barques lying near us, and we see ’em 
bring out their flags and run ’em all up. Then some 
British tea clippers, they hoisted flags, and pretty 
quick the whole harbor was dressed up, same as 
the emperor’s birthday. 

“Long about dinnertime one of those official 


boats came rowing out, stopping at this ship and 
that ship, and finally it come up to us, and the 
feller in the stern, he hollered: ‘Cap’n; what} holi- 
day you got your ship dressed for?’ 

“Why, I says, ‘what are all those other fellers 
dressed up for?’ 

“*Well,’ the feller says, ‘they all’ say it’s an 
American holiday, but they say you hoisted your 
flags first and prob’ly know more about it than 
they do. What holiday-is it, Cap’n? They want to 
know on shore, so they can ’tend to hoisting the 
flags on the post office.’ : 

“ Holiday,’ I said, ‘holiday? Why, it’s my 
daughter Ag’s birthday, that’s what it is. Ag’s 
ten years old today!’ Laff? I thought I’d die!” 


“Between a couple of my father’s voyages,” Cap- 
tain Gould said, “he got into his buggy and drove 
across the river and bought a cow from Will Gooch. 
He came driving back with her and put her in the 
barn. We all went out to look at her; and by 
Gorry, she didn’t have an upper tooth in her head! 

“ ‘Look here, Father,’ I said, ‘how old is this 
cow?’ 

* “How old?’ my father said. 
young cow!’ 

“‘She can’t be so all-fired young,’ I said, ‘be- 
cause she’s got a lot of teeth missing. Look at her 
upper jaw, I said. ‘There ain’t a tooth in it.’ 

“ “By Gorry,’ my father said, ‘Will Gooch told 
me she was a young cow! I guess I been cheated! 
We'll go right back to see Will, because that’s one 
thing I can’t endure — having a landsman cheat a 
mariner.’ 

“We got into the buggy, and I took the cow by 
the halter and we went back across the river to 
Will Gooch’s. Wil come out and looked at the 
cow, but before he could say ‘anything, my father 
said, ‘Will, you told me this cow was a young cow; 
but she’s lost pretty near ail her teeth.’ 

“Hows that?’ Will says. 

“<Not an upper tooth has she got,’ my father 
said, ‘and I want you to understand you can’t 
palm off a toothless critter like that as a young 
cow!’ 

“Will snorted and said: ‘Cap’n Gould, just step 
into my cow barn a minute.’ 

“We stepped into the cow barn, and Will reached 
out to the first cow and pulled up her upper lip, 
and she didn’t have a tooth in her upper jaw. He 


“Why, she’s a 


-went right down the barn, pulling up upper lips, 


and there wa’n’t one of them that had an upper 
tooth. My father never said a word, and we got 
back into the buggy and took our cow and went 
home with her, and it was near two days before my 
father said much of anything to anybody. 

“Well, after I got to be a captain myself, I was 
out in Hong Kong one time, having a bite to eat 
. . . , | 
with a few sea captain friends, when Cap’n Rogers 
came in, just arrived from Australia, and sat down 
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with us. He was bragging about some cows he had 
aboard that he was taking back to San Francisco 
for some feller that raised extra-fine cattle. 

“ ‘If they’re so fine,’ I said, ‘how do you account 
for their not having teeth in their upper jaws?’ 

“ “What you talking about?’ Rogers said. ‘Those 
cows are perfect cows! Of course they got teeth in 
their upper jaws.’ 

“Well, I said, hea ain’t, as you’d well know 
if you’d spent any time on a farm.’ 

* “'T’ain’t so,’ Rogers said. “I bet you ten dol- 
lars t’ain’t sol’ 

“DPU take that bet, ’ I said, ‘and as many more 
like it as anyone wants to make? . 

“‘Cap’n Rogers quieted down, not wanting to let 


on he’d caught me, but one of the other sea captains _ 


said he’d seen cows all his life, and they was always 
chewing, which they couldn’t ’a’ done unless they 


had teeth in their upper jaw. He said he’d bet ten 
dollars; so three other captains, they spoke up 
and said they’d bet ten dollars too. Well, sir, we 
finished our dinner, and had a little mite of some- 
thing to drink; then -we got a few of those rick- 
shaws, and drove right out to a dairy farm on the 
edge of town, everybody singing and happy over 
the money I was going to lose. 


“Well, sir, when we got to that dairy farm and. 


those five captains started looking for cows’ upper 


teeth, they couldn’t find a one in the place. They’ 


must have pulled the upper lips nearly off two 
hundred cows, but it was just as I’d told them: 
not a one of ’em had upper teeth, by Gorry!” The 
Cap’n. ejected a tobacco fragment from his upper 
lip and considered me tranquilly. “So I collected 
myself fifty dollars, and Mother got herself a new 
silk dress. Laff? I thought I’d bust!” 
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THE PASSENGER 
by M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE 


I srr alone in a way station 


On a long railroad, 


Waiting for the train that will pick me up. 


Nobody can tell me 


‘Precisely when it will arrive, 
Or precisely where it will put me down. 
The print on my one-way ticket should help, 
But it is a little blurred, 
- And, even if I could read 
The name of my destination — 
Never visited before — 
It would not tell what may be found there. 


Fond as I have always been of travel, _ 
The thought of this as my last journey — 
For such I somehow know it to be — 


Brings little comfort. 


Yet let me not forget that all my journeys 
Have won a crown of happiness 
Through coming home. 

How will it be this time? 

I hear a nearing bell and whistle — 
The train will soon be here, 

And I shall join its passengers, 
Cumbered, myself, with little luggage, 
But bearing in one hand 

A parcel packed with thankfulness, 
And in the other a parcel of surmise 
Not unmixed with hope. 
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Lover of the woods, fly-fisherman, and conservationist, SIDNEY C. HAYWARD is Secretary of Dartmouth College. 
With his friend Paul Sample, the artist, he has fished for salmon in the Canadian rivers and in Iceland. Last 


summer he undertook the management of a new camp in Newfoundland, and here, for the first time in his career, 


he assumed the duties of a professional guide. It was quite a different point of view. 


MY TURN TO GUIDE 


Y TRIPS to northern waters in search of 
M Atlantic salmon and trout have usually 
. been taken with someone at the other end 
to make all the arrangements. Native guides car- 


ried the packs and built the fire at noon to “bile 
_the kittle.” They did the worrying about wind 


and weather on the water. They consoled me if 


the fish were scarce. 

Now it was my turn to guide. I was in charge of 
a new set of cabins in Newfoundland for an Amer- 
ican company whose offices were 1500 miles from 
the sub-Arctic area. Few of the guests flying in 
each weekend had ever thrown a fly for a salmon 
or had any experience with deep pools and fast 
water; some had never handled a fly rod; others 
had fished for muskies, trolling heavy gear from a 
boat; others were addicts of the spinning rod. 

My first job was to get acquainted with the new- 
comers and to match the guests with my crew of 
cheerful Newfoundlanders. A tired, tense executive 
would find tonic in the bantering, relaxed company 
of Mac. That younger, exuberant guy (he had 
never hooked a salmon before) would need Jack 
with his safe and quiet ways. This angler with the 
keen look and well-worn equipment might be top 
rod of the season if he had Angus at his elbow to 
help spot the fish. 

The guests began to ask questions and I found 
myself giving the traditional replies. 

““How’s the fishing?” 

“Well,” I said, “it was good last week. 
can never tell...” 

“ Are the fish here?” inquired another sportsman. 

Albert spoke up: “Salmon are here, sir, but the 
river he is too low and they don’t take good.” 

“We need rain and a rise of water,” I remarked. 
“The sun is too darn bright. I wish you had all 
been here last week.” . 

I wasn’t trying to dampen their ardor; it’s just 
the way things are. 
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You 


by SIDNEY C. HAYWARD 


-So we paired off for the evening fishing. I led 
my sportsman to the head of a handsome rip — fast 
water leading into a deep, dark slick fanning out 
to'a long, quiet. pool. I cautioned him against 
beating up the fly on the backcast. 

“Use a short line and hold the rod high,” I ad- 
vised. Within three casts the hook of a new Jock 
Scott from Hardy’s hit a rock on the beach. I 
tied on another a we worked together on casting, 
counting aloud “one .. . two .. . three,” back 
. +. pause . Pee It went better. 

“You moved a salmon,” I called from a rock 
downstream. A guide often sees fish first because 
he can spot a slight bulge on the surface caused by 
a moving body beneath. The fisherman becomes 
too preoccupied with casting and retrieving, with 
laying out too long a line, when he should be con- 


centrating on action in the water. The guide looks 


for signs of a fish. 

“He took your fly. Strike when I shout,” I 
yelled. Another cast. A bulge on the surface, a 
flash of silver beneath. “Strike!” I called. Back 
went the rod, but not in time. How I ached to 
have that rod in my hands! 

The stream really came to life. Salmon jumped. 
Huge dorsal fins showed in porpoise rolls. But they 
weren’t hooking themselves, and we took the trail 


' back to camp empty-handed. On the way we fell 


in with Mac, whose man asked, “Any luck?” 
“No,” my guest replied. “We should have been 
here last week. Water’s too low.” 

Sunday evening the cabins were full of talk as. 
we got ready for supper and the long evening of 
fishing. 

“My wife gave me this pole a year ago last 
Christmas. She thought it was a bargain. Is the 
pole any good?” 

“What kind of rod is it?” I began, but — 

“Not a damn salmon fly in the city of Toledo. 
Tried everywhere. They thought I was crazy ask- 
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There is much to be read between these lines 
carved on the headstone at the bard's final resting 
place. What appears to be an epitaph is actuaily 
an ingenious device employed by Shakespeare 
to prevent the disturbing of his grave. 


In English churches, where people were buried 
under the floor year after year, interment 
space would eventually fill up. The sexton would 
then remove the remains of those long forgotten 
to make. room for new arrivals.. 


To forestall this eventuality, Shakespeare 
resorted to a dramatic device which equaled his 
most imaginative playwriting. His self-penned 
| inscription kept generations of superstitious 
\ sextons from moving his remains and preserved 
his original grave for posterity. l 


“Facts behind the facts” is World Book’s way 
of presenting information —a far cry from the | 
old encyclopedic method, which was merely a 
dry recitation. All World Book articles are 
seasoned with interesting and informative 
background material. Each subject is researched 
and reported by the world’s foremost authorities, 
and skillfully and appealingly presented. by 
World Book's editorial staff. 
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Because The World Book Encyclopedia is 
interesting as well as factual, it continues ' 
its leadership in schools, libraries, and homes, 
year after year. 
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ing for Atlantic alion flies, but when I told them 
I was headed for Newfoundland . 

“Alt I brought with mè was a pasting rod and 
plugs, but now I hear you've got to use flies. Any- 
way, I always did want to learn fly casting . . .” 

“Do you put ocami ünder the waders or 
over?” | 


“Honest, do we use hooks that small? How cai 
you catch a big fish on a little thing like that?” | 


I moved around the cabin and the bedrooms: 


“Supper in five minutes. You want to. get out early | 


tonight and stay late. A lovely evening to fish.” 

One of the guests had been pointed out to me 
as a devout Catholic who had missed church be- 
cause of travel into the northern wilderness.. Can- 
dles were lighted along the table. The kitchen boy 
held plates for me to serve two huge pink slabs of 
charcoal-grilled salmon. :° i 

“We'll return thanks,” I. said, and: heads were 
bowed in the brief word of grace. 


“My guide says they had no woods work last. 


winter and the people are very poor. How-do they 
earn a living?”’- It. was a motor executive from 
Detroit speaking. ` 

“It’s a rough life and very hard to earn a living,” 
I replied. “Cod fishing with hand lines is almost 
a thing of the past. Lobsters provide uncertain 


and short employment. Work in the woods, cut- 


ting pulp and saw logs, is now. the best bet for a 
When 


in — except for visiting fishermen. Sporting camps 
can make a difference.” 

Another observation: “We are guests up here of 
a company that has invested in cabins, equipment, 
and local labor. Does Newfoundland welcome the 
idea?” 

“The government is codperating,”’ I said, “know- 
ing that salmon. fishing is one of its most important 
resources. Plans are under, discussion for leasing 
the more remote rivers and pools, such as this one. 
At the same :time’ Newfoundlanders, living for the 
most part near mouths of rivers or- in the cities, 
would retain public fishing rights to those nearby 
waters. For every fish killed, two or three are re- 
leased by. our guests to swim away, spawn, and 
come again next year. Conservation of this far- 
sighted sort is very important. These fish can’t 
stand heavy pressure. Without some leasing plan 
they will be wiped out m Newfoundland, as they 
have been to a great extent on open rivers in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick.” 


2 


Tae timing in casting a fly and in striking a rising 
salmon results from coérdinated skills acquired 
through practice and experience. Beginners in the 
art were wise to ask for instruction, and also to 


keep their sense of humor dusted off. One of the ` 


ar 


older guides, who stated his opinions with com- 
plete candor, but’only in my hearing, despaired of 
getting a fish for his man. “Mr. ’Ayward,” Joe 
said, “we has plenty. of rises but he don’t hook 
them salmon. That’s what ne don’ t Couldn’t hook 
a thing, not he.” 

When a fisherman i is, down: on. -his Taek and others 
arè reveling in good sport, an: indigo atmosphere 
stifles all efforts by guests: or ‘crew ‘to lessen the 
tension. As hours and 7 go’ by. without a fish, 
pride suffers grievously. < a On 

That evening I went alone. with; Jo oe aad his 
fishless sportsman to the best pool onthe river. The 
visitor was réally learning to cast. 

Joe ‘whispered, ‘ ‘I tells him to keep te rod tip 
high, come back slow, wait a bit, and then make 
his cast. He do’s it pretty good.” : 

Just then a No. 8 single Jock Scott fly w a 
great fin and huge tail above water.. It brought a 
yell from Joe: “Strike! Pull! Hitit! Pull back on 


_ that son of a bitch!” 


But the strike came too late and ` too hard. “Tere, 
Joe,” the fisherman said, “you get oné ‘and: Ill 


~ net him.” 


The guide threw a nice line — back slow, the all- - 
important pause at the top of the back swing, then 
swiftly forward with slender, strong bamboo send- 
ing the oiled silk across the pool. The fly curved 
downstream. Before the salmon showed himself 
(but the surface bulge and a slight checking of the 
line were clues), Joe raised the rod tip firmly to 
straighten the line and the fish was hooked. ‘It ran 
straight out, jumped, and circled with a tight line 
screaming from the reel. Great leaps threw showers 
of spray. Gradually, a hundred feet or more of 
line was reeled back. The salmon eased in toward 
shore, silver sides flashed in the dark water of 
twilight, the guest was ready with ‘the net. He 
moved too fast, lunging at the fish, striking a steel 
body that kad never known restraint. Off went the 


- heavy salmon, pulling hard against too short a line, 
' the leader broken, dashing to freedom in skips and 


jumps across: the pool. 
“My God,” Joe whispered to me, “he can’t even 


1? 


net a fish, much less hook one! 


Frontier people have their own ways of showing 
whether morale and spirits. are good. Eight guides 
were leaving for a night at home. Much of the 
24-hour leave would be spent rowing and hiking 
to the distant ocean settlement, then back over the 
same rough trails, crossing wind-swept lakes and 
bucking river currents. ‘Tomorrow evening another 
group of Americans would arrive eager for salmon 
and trout. | 

“Cheerio!” I called to the departing group. 

“Cheerio!” They waved from a heavy New- 
foundland dory loaded deep in the water with men 
and duffel. 

_Down the path ran Mac, a iw minutes late be- 
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cause he had had to return to the guides’ bunkhouse 
for a forgotten item. Lifting his pack from the 
beach he hefted its weight suspiciously, pulled open 
‘buckles, and dove inside to look for stones. He 
found three rocks and tossed them at the dory. 
Men ducked splashes and fought off the invader. 

Mac hauled one guide into the water over his 
boots. He climbed aboard and threw a pack in 
the river. Around the corner of the nearby cabin 
rushed the cook’s helper with a fire hose spraying 
a potent stream over the melee in the dory. Every- 
one got soaked. With two bailing, two rowing, all 
men laughing and shouting, the rolling craft crawled 
out of range around a point toward home. 

Early in the day I had handed an air-mail letter 
to guests leaving from the seaplane ramp. 

“I can send it from Montreal this afternoon,” 
said one. Another offered, “With luck I can drop 
it in the mail tonight in Houston.” 

The Cessna taxied to the end of the lake, paused 
for the pilots final check, swung around quickly, 
and roared into the wind, tail up as the plane rose 
to the step, and suddenly the long floats were free 
of water’s heavy friction. Long trails of spray 
streamed down from the pontoons in bright morn- 
--ing sun. Sitting alone on a rock at the landing 
` ramp, I waved as the craft soared away. 

Now the solitary silence of the wilderness took 
over. In place of laughing good-bys and the bark- 
ing roar of an airplane engine, there was utter and 
complete silence. 

I finished my pipe, shouldered a box of airlift 
food, and turned to the empty trail. The liquid 
call of a whitethroat came from a fir thicket, and 
I caught a rare glimpse as he flitted ahead to sing 
his lovely song again. White blossoms were giving 
way to red bunchberries. Small pink flowers like 
tiny orchids covered the ‘damp, mossy ground, 
raising a fragrance that has earned them the local 
name of “scent pot.” The trail swung to the river- 
bank flowering with blue iris, lush meadow rue, and 


alder blossoms, then past a salmon pool where huge . 


fish jumped in fast water. 

With a single place set at the end of the large 
table, and a single candle burning, Tom gave me 
late evening soup, salmon, toast, and tea. Instead 


of eight or ten lively anglers, fired with fresh air © 


and festive nightcaps, the ceaseless wind hummed 
a background murmur to the cabin quiet. On the 
empty trail, the “Peabody, Peabody, Peabody” 
call of white-throated sparrows gave lyrical voice 
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to the deep woods; here, a crackling open fire and 
a candle put off loneliness. 

What does it all add up to — this experience of ` 
seeing a sporting camp, and fishing, from the view- 
point of guides and management? I wondered at 
breakfast the next morning how it would seem to 
spend this day between parties on the river, to 
locate rising fish, to do some casting myself. “No | 
need to kill a salmon,” I thought; “just see what’s 
going on.” 

It was good to hike the trails alone. An hour’s 
strenuous workout on foot and by dory ended at 
the big lake pool where salmon rested on their way 
upstream. I climbed a leaning tree and studied the 
eddies, rocks, and sloping ledges. Flashes of sun 
revealed long, dark patchés on the bottom, just 
barely moving against the current. The fish were 
here. 

“TPH give them a dry fly,” I thought. “A Brown 
Wulff for the bright water, cast 45 degrees down- 
stream with a short, straight line. We have a grilse 
ahead for food at camp. Just have fun. Loosen up. 
If I miss one rise there'll be another. This is it — 
the true joy in fishing.” 

It worked. One of the shadows down deep lei- 
surely rose to inspect the wisp of brown fluff but a 
flick of the tail put him down again among the 
stones and other dark patches. A few casts later 
the same fish roared to the surface, angrily arched 
out of water straight down on the floating fly. The 
rod tip came up firmly against a tight line and the 
battle began. A bright sun reflected from a thou- 
sand sequin scales when I reached down to grasp 
him behind the gills to work the fly loose. I let 
him go. He flashed silver, sliding into deep water. 

I might be talking to a guest now, newly arrived 
and eager to kill big fish. He, as I, had just won 
a battle with a rare 20-pound salmon. Could I 
make hım understand what I had learned as a 
guide? I could try. 

“He was a beauty and you did a good job, ge 
would say. “I like to see him swim away since we 
don’t need him to eat. When he’s alive, a salmon 
fresh from the sea is lovely, a beautiful work of 
nature. ‘There’s nothing like the way he fights and 
pulls and jumps. But when he lies on the shore 
with his eyes staring at you, bloody, with sand and 
slime along his royal purple back, and the bright 
silver getting dark and dull, then he’s just another 
dead fish. 


“I like to see salmon swim away.” 
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Me da’s a grand man” is ONE M AN ; i 


little Mary Ann Shaughnes- 


and run from Kimberley... . 


sy’s reply to local gossip : | 
seat br aaea || IN HIS TIME || TELL IT ON THE DRUMS 


and devotion, Mary Ann 


With humor and warmth, 


By N. M. Borodin 


lives apart from her neigh- Here is a true story of how it 
bors, With the help of a wise was and is behind the Iron Cur- 
priest, she saves a marriage, $£] tain. The author gives us a re- 
her own future and proves ff! markably objective and utterly 
that her dad is a “grand 6] convincing picture of a highly 
man.” è a intelligent scientist working for 
the Soviet State, until... 


By Robert W. Krepps 


“Even jaded readers of adventure fiction are 
likely to sit up and take notice of what Mr. 
Krepps has here turned out with much skill 
and imagination .. .” — Book-of-the-Month 
Club News 

South Africa—1883. Four men steal a fortune 
in diamonds and flee upcountry from Kimber- 


Catherine Cookson tells a f> —This is the autobiography of ley, taking with them an innocent but in- 
charming, modern-day fairy fa] 2 Russian microbiologist—a bi- f] volved young American, Barney. What hap- 
tale where the impossible [5 ography truly unique among f pens to the diamonds—and to the fugitives, 
comes true, those of expatriate Soviet citi- 1 one by one, is the story. 
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An American housewife in Occupied Germany ` 


DEP ENDENT BAGGAGE Destination Germany 


By Marie Di Mario Wann 


Army transport officials stamped her luggage “Depend- 
ent Baggage”—when Mrs. Wann gave up an interesting 
government position in Washington and embarked for 
Germany to join her husband, an American Military 
Government official. i 


Housekeeping in Germany became one challenging 
bout with an oversized skillet.. .faulty plumbing... 
and a host of other unusual problems of round-the- 
clock living. A new and human side of the German 
occupation, told with zest and humor. $3.50 


$4.50 | This is a story of greed, lechery, violence 
= 1 and bravery...of Africa itself—told to the. 
ceaseless, muffled throbbing of distant drums. 

$3.00 


A princess, revealing the secrets of her heart 


The Memoirs of Catherine the Great | 


Edited by Dominique Maroger 
With an introduction by G. P. Gooch 


Here are the secrets of the first thirty years of the life of 
the young princess who was to fill a memorable role as 
Empress of all the Russias. These are the revelations of a 
complex personality...of a master politician in skirts 
whose ruthless schemes of power were inspired by a grand 
design for Russian world leadership ... of a woman whose 
very real frailties were offset by her great charm and even 
greater abilities. $5.00 
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A surprisingly young mother-in-law .. . 


M AM M A By Diana Tutton - 

author of “Guard Your Daughters” 
Joanna Malling, a young widow of 41, suddenly has to share 
her house with the newlyweds. Never suspecting that rela- 
tions with her daughter, Elizabeth, and son-in-law, Steven, 
could become so very complicated — and perilous — mamma 


finds that she is destined to be a new kind of mother-in-law, 
one that is both mother and woman. $3.50 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Bookshelf — 


THE 


Peripatetic 
Reviewer 


BY 


EDWARD 
WEEKS 





Í; Is so easy to take’a good dog for granted, and 
most people do. He.is expected to be the most 
adaptable member of any household, and it is only 
when he is gone for good that we remember how 
much he did for us and with what individuality. 
My first dog was a large Airedale named Teddy, 
who fished me out of Lake Hatley when, at the age 
of three, I had fallen off the end of the dock. Mother 
came running, but it was Teddy who, with a firm, 
painful grip on my rompers, dragged me into the 
shallow water. 

Mr. Dooley came next, a pure-white, sleek- 
skinned bull terrier with a fine head. He used to 
accompany me every morning to school, all the way 
from Jefferson Avenue to North Broad Street; and 
what was more, he would come back for me at the 
lunch hour. I don’t know how he ever learned to 
keep time, but’ at five minutes after twelve, when 
school was over, there he would be. When he was 
indoors and felt the impulse, he would scratch the 
door to get out, and he had to cross one trolley track 
and four intersections to reach me. The traffic, of 
course, was a lot less then, and Mr. Dooley kept 
clear of vehicles — actually he died from swallowing 


a splintered chicken bone, and I still remember. 


how pitiful he was the last day and how much I 
cared. 

He was followed by.a Boston bull, Smoke — a jet- 
black hide, with a white shirt front on which his rash 
showed when he had measles along with all the rest 
of us children. By this time we were a family of 
five, and Smoke had many youngsters to obey. 
He submitted to the usual mauling, never lost his 
temper, and was so intelligent that I used to believe 
he could understand our talk. 

A family dog with several children to care for 
has a divided allegiance and a well-developed sense 
of responsibility. Smoke did, and so did our beloved 
Mickey, a ten-dollar Ipswich spaniel who for seven- 


T2 


teen years brightened our home in Boston. Mickey, 
who came to us when he was three weeks old, trusted 
and. loved me as head of the clan, and in the pecking 
order he established himself as a contemporary of 


.my daughter Sara and as a senior in every respect 


to young Ted. In his youth we spent the winters 
in an apartment on the Fenway, and here Mickey 
devised a series of games for his own and our amuse- 
ment. There was one he liked to play with a Malaga 
grape. A grape would be given him and he would go 
through the motions of chewing it. Then he would 
lie down facing us, his head cocked on one side. 
With a sudden twist he would fling the grape, 
perfectly intact, over his shoulder and pounce upon 
it as it rolled along the rug or under the table. 
Again the mock seriousness of swallowing it, the 
fixed’ stare in our direction, and again the quick 
projection. The wonder was that he could keep this 
up for such a long time without puncturing the 
thin-skinned grape. 

He loved to tease Sara about her dollhouse. The 
open rooms were just right for his inspection, and 
the inmates — known as Mr. and Mrs. Brewster — 
were much to his taste. He would stand gazing 


. Into the living room until he was sure Sara was 


watching him; then with a quick dart he would 
seize one of the little dolls and be off, up the hall, 
through the kitchen, through the dining room, 
across the living room, and into the hall again.: It 
was a lovely circle, and Sara could seldom catch 
him without the help of May, the cook. Sara’s 
revenge was unpremeditated. One evening ‘she set 
Mr. and Mrs. Brewster at the dinner table and 
served each of them a chocolate-covered Ex-lax 
for their supper, and after she had gone to sleep 
Mickey ate them both. On rising the next morning, 
I found that he had used the bathroom in a hurry, 
and Sara, all unknowing, supplied the perfect cap- 
tion at breakfast: “Now, Mother, I told you the 
dolls were alive. They ate their candy.” 


Dogs and cats 


“There is no domestic animal which has so 
radically altered its whole way of living, indeed its 
whole sphere of interests, that has become domestic 
in so true a sense as the dog: and there is no animal 
that, in the course of its century-old association 
with man, has altered so little as the cat.” This is 
the major premise of a perceptive and charming 
book, Man Meets Dog, by Konrad Z. Lorenz 
(Houghton Mifflin, $4.00). The author is an Aus- 
trian zoologist and a professor of psychology, who 
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and the 
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BEYOND ANXIETY 





“The author has brought 
the Christian answer to 
fear, frustration, guilt, 
inhibition, indecision, lone- 
liness and despair into 
sharp... dramatic focus.” 
~" DANIEL A, POLING, 
Christian Herald. 


$2.75 





A DIARY 
OF READINGS 










865 readings from the 
main stream of devotion- 
al literature, one for each 
day of the year. A com- 
panion volume to A Diary 
of Private Prayer. $2.50 
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Spiritual Life. 
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THE SELF AND 
THE DRAMAS 
OF HISTORY 


The distinguished philos- 
opher: and theologian 
considers the mysteries 
‘of human self-hood—and 
measures particularly 
the religious dimensions 
of this problem. An im- 
portant and original con- 
tribution to modern 
philosophical thought. .. 

$3.75 














Melvile's 


JOHN CARROLL 
OF BALTIMORE 


FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC HIERARCHY 


A new biography of the first 
Catholic bishop to hold a see 
in the infant United States, 
great Revolutionary War 
figure, and definer of a 
Church-State relationship 
for our country which time 
has proved most wise. $4.50 










lich’s 
THE NEW 
BEING 


24 sermons by one of the 
outstanding theologians 
of our time—on personal 
and social problems 
which beset us all, A 
worthy companion to The 
Shaking of the Founda- 
tions. $2.75 


THE SOCIAL. 
AND POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY OF — 


Maritain 








Edited by Joseph W. 
Evans and Leo R, Ward 


A new translation of rep- 
resentative passages by’ 
the man whom T. S. Eliot 
calls “the most powerful. 
force in contemporary’ 
philosophy.” 


Coming May 16. $5.00 


At all bookstores 
CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S 

SONS 





PUBLISHERS OF THE 
DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 
AND THE 
DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
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has taught at several universities and who has 
brought to his study of-dogs and cats knowledge, 
discipline, and affection. He tells us of his belief 
that the dog was first domesticated in the Stone 
Age, and of the two main bloodstreams which 
were to be blended and developed in our breeds of 
today: in the south the jackal, and in the north the 
wolf. He tells us of the earliest house dogs, the little 
Spitz-like Turf-dogs whose skulls were found among 
the remains of the pillar dwellings on the Baltic 
Sea. These were descended from the jackal. He 
tells us that although the Egyptians revered the 
cat and protected it with the death penalty, it con- 


_ tinued to be a rarity in Europe until after the year 


1000. 

Dr. Lorenz is a hardy man. His idea of the per- 
fect holiday is to swim the Danube with his pet 
dog Susi by his side, spend the day in the shallows 
along the wilder shore, and then at sunset swim the 
three and one-half miles back, pausing to net a few 
fish for supper before walking home. His own 
favorite breed naturally comes from the wolf strain, 
a mixture of Chow and Alsatian, and it is plain that 
he likes dogs as much for the wild instincts which 
they preserve as for the discipline under which 


=- they behave. His great dogs, Susi, Wolf, Stasi, 


a tough but lovely lady, Tito (who “often knocked 
me black and blue when playing”), and his dachs- 
hund Kroki roam through the book in a vivid 
and endearing way. 

Dr. Lorenz feels that no enscholtl can be com- 
plete without a cat, and in his the cats and dogs 
live together in perfect harmony. He writes of each 
with a true, illuminating knowledge of their history, 
their motivations, their faults, and their virtues; 
he writes of them with wisdom and tenderness. 
The relation between Master and Dog, Man and 
Cat, has never been better depicted, and his chap- 
ters on Dogs and Children and Feline Play are al- 
most as much fun to read as they would be to live. 
“Any dog is better than none,” :concludes the good 
doctor, and I concur, 


Overlord and after 

Nevil Shute, Commander Norway, is an agree~ 
able, trustworthy novelist, a writer warmhearted 
and competent. His best books have been about the 
war, and in The. Breaking Wave (Morrow, $3.50) 
he tells a story that shuttles back and forth be- 
tween a vast sheep ranch in Australia and England 
in the trying, exultant days before and after Over- 
lord. This is essentially a love story involving 
two Australian brothers and an English girl, Janet 
Prentice, to whom Bill Duncan, the younger of the 
two, is engaged. The trio spend a. few stolen hours 
of happiness together shortly before the invasion. 
Then Bill, a frogman, goes to his death and Alan, 
the survivor and the teller of this tale, loses both his 
feet in.a dogfight with the Luftwaffe. Long after 
his convalescence Alan lingers on in England, 


partly to complete his studies but chiefly to see if he 
cannot locate his brother’s fiancée. It is a shock 
when, on his return to Coombargana, the family 
estate, he finds that for more than a year she has 
been caring for his aged parents -but, for reasons 
which the book discloses, she is physically incapable 
of facing him. 

The framework within which Mr. Shute has 
placed his story is, it seems to me, needlessly com- 
plicated. I never quite believe in the detective 
work which the crippled Alan pursues so relent- 
lessly in Britain, nor do I see why the circumstances 
of Janet’s visit must be so farfetched. But leaving 
aside one’s suspicions of the architecture, the dedi- 
cation of the trio to each other and to the defense of 
Britain is touching and well told. Janet’s broad- 
shouldered competence as a Wren, Alan’s ability as 
a fighter pilot, Bill’s devotion and his courage 
under water, and the whole tremendous panorama 
of Overlord as the invasion goes forward on those 
stormy days, are what one remembers as these 
scenes come back to the crippled veteran in the 
serenity of the farm. 


Gay and schmaltzy moments 

To her books, Cornelia Otis Skinner imparts 
the gaiety and the incredibly accurate mimicry 
which have made her monologues such delightful 
replicas of life. In Bottoms Up! (Dodd, Mead, 
$3.00) she writes about three of her lifelong loves: 
her father, the stage, and Paris. The opening chap- 
ter, “The Bard and My Father,” gives a hilarious 
account of a Benefit Performance which Otis Skin- 
ner and Cornelia rehearsed and perpetrated in be- 
half of the Actors’ Fund of America. The perform- 
ance did not come off as rehearsed: the scenes which 
Father had stitched together rather sketchily from 
Richard II fell apart—and for reasons which 
Miss Skinner and not I must tell you. To call it, as 
Dan Frohman did, “the most unique performance 
of Richard I’ve seen in years!” is an understatement. 

Going on from there, Miss Skinner recalls the 
slinky Theda Bara expression and costume which 
she affected when she was first looking for bit parts; 
she describes some of the unexpected perils in play- 
ing summer stock; and in a nice piece of writing en- 
titled “Crying in the Dark” she depicts unerringly 
those poignant characteristics which have dissolved 
so many of us —— “the poetry of Duse’s hands, the 
melodious catch in Ethel Barrymore’s voice, the 
burning nobility of Olivier’s eyes, the eloquence of 
Katharine Cornell’s quickly raised throat, the damp 
handkerchief of Jane Cowl.” She is always good 
when she writes about France, and at her best in 
this new volume when in “Biblio-Technique”’ she 
itemizes the various knots of French red tape which 
she has to cut through before she can withdraw 
reading matter from the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
She makes the light essay as personal and enter- 
taining as you please. 
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Joyce Cary 


NOT HONOUR MORE 


Jim Latter, third mem- 
ber .of the remarkable 
triangle which includes 
Chester Nimmo (Except 
the Lord) and the quick- 
silver Nina (Prisoner of 
Grace), tells it his own 


„way in this new novel 


which completes the tril- 
ogy that “should prove 
the richest, most fasci- 
nating saga in modern 
English literature.” 

—N. Y. Times. 





| Bromf ield | 


FROM MY 
EXPERIENCE 


THE PLEASURES AND MISERIES 


OF LIFE ON A FARM 


“Louis Bromfield gets to 


‘the roots of farming be- 


cause he loves the soil, 
and he makes a grand 
story of his trials and 
tribulations.” — JOHN 
KIERAN. With 16 pages 
of photographs. $4.00 
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Russell 


Davenpor 


THE DIGNITY 
OF MAN 


“A most impressive 
book. The experience of 


reading it may change 
-people—it may help even 


to save them.” 
—CLIFTON TAOMAN 
$4.00 


A STUDY OF THE MOST - 
IMPORTANT FUNCTION 
IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


By PETER F. DRUCKER 


A national best-seller and 
required reading for ex- 
ecutives in some of our 


largest corporations. 
“Drucker. has set out the 


guideposts and every ex- 
ecutive will find some- 
thing provocative on the 
face of them.” 

—Business Week. $5.00 
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Emily 


ickinson’s 


Home 


By MILLICENT TODD 


BINGHAM 


The fourth — and last — 
of Mrs. Bingham’s in- 
valuable source-volumes 
incorporating the mass 
of Dickinson material in 
her possession. This in- 
timate revelation of fam- 
ily relationships in the 


early years is a major ` 
. contribution to the Dick- 





inson story. $6.00 






| Priestley 


LOW NOTES 
ON A 
HIGH LEVEL 


A rollicking farce—with 


more than a touch of sa- ` 
-tire — in which the au- 


thor of Festival and The 
Good Companions in- 
vades the world of radio 
broadcasting, modern 
music and musicians. 
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The Winston Churchill of 
2500 years ago 


Presenting—the first 
war correspondent ` 


Asour twenty-three hundred years ago 
a general named Thucydides was ban- 
ished from his native Athens because he 
had lost an important battle with the 
Spartans. Freed from the rigors of com- 
mand, this ex-general was able to con- 
centrate on his great ambition—to tell 
the story of the war in which he had been 
so actively engaged. He gathered material 
from many sources—from generals and 
foot soldiers, slaves and camp followers. 
He :inspected the sites of battles and 
pored over others’ accounts of the war. 
‘hen he began to write. 


From his pen came the History of the 
Peloponnesian War, and a new kind of 
writing was born—military history—ac- 
curate, impartial, and immensely vital. 
Thucydides’ great work excited admira- 
tión and acclaim in the 5th century B.C., 
anditis no less admired today. The History, 
Jn fhe LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY edition, 
is‘presented in the original Greek text 
and in a line-by-line translation on facing 
pages. Here is a timeless masterpiece in 
its ee power and color—within any 
reader's grasp. 


The. History of the Peloponnesian War is 
only one of the almost 400 books of his- 
tory, poetry, travel, philosophy, comedy 
and tragedy, myth and epic available to 
you in the LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. Each 
volume‘gives you a true translation plus 
ihe original text, annotations, and a bib- 
liography, and many include a_ brief 
-biography. Here, at last,,is;your chance 
to. go back to the andient sources to re- 
discover the original flayor and style of 
your favorite classics, or to explore” 
masterpieces new to you — no longer at 
the mercy of the translator, yet never 
slowed down by gaps in yeur knowledge 
of.the language. 


‘Loeb Classical Library volumes for 
you who enjoy history by the great 
historians: go 


THUCYDIDES: History of the Pelopon- 

. nesian War—4 vols. 

PLUTARCH: Parallel Lives—I1l1 vols. _ 

CAESAR: The Civil Wars; Gallic Var— 
. 2 vols, 

SUETONIUS: Livesofthe Caesars—2 vols, 

HERODOTUS: History of the Persian 

Wars—4 vols, " Stee as 
LIVY: Roman History—13 vols. 


LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY books are 
the best possible buys at the amazinglylow . 
price of $3.00 a volume. Let us send you any 
or all of the books listed above. Write to 


= HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Dept. A, 44 Francis Avenue 
. -Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
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Reader’s - 
- . Choice 


BY 


CHARLES J. ROLO TR 

Boswell on the Grand Tour: 
Italy, Corsica, .and France, 1765- 
66 (McGraw-Hill, $5.50), edited by 
Frank Brady and Frederick A. 
Pottle, is thè most eventful and the 
most entertaining volume of the Bos- 
well papers published to date. -No 


novelist would have the audacity ‘to 


invent a character as improbable as 


` Boswell; and in these pages his oddi- 


ties and contradictions exhibit them- 
selves more richly than ever before, 
for Italy made him supremely true 
to all of his conflicting. tendencies. 
While Catholic Italy excited Bos- 
well’s religious -feeling, the Italian 
ambiance inflamed both his roman- 
ticism and his lechery. The high- 
minded visitor to monasteries and 
cathedrals was also an irrepressible 
gallant, who kept offering his heart 
to great ladies with extravagant 
professions of adoration; he was, too, 
a grubby man of pleasure who could 
not stay away from bordellos and 
streetwalkers. In his: political con- 


‘tacts, Boswell. was. simultaneously 


calculating and imprudent. With an 
eye to gaining a powerful patron, he 
traveled in the often -uncongenial 
entourage of young Lord Mount- 
stuart, son of the King’s favorite. 
Meanwhile he cultivated a danger- 
ous friendship with the outlawed 


radical, John Wilkes. a 


The current volume opens with 
one of the great comic episodes: in 
Boswell’s career. Arriving in Turin 
feeling like “a hero of austerity in a 
dissolute age,” Boswell ‘decided to 
allow himself just “one intrigue . ... 


in order to increase my knowledge of 


the world.” Whereupon, seeking to 
outdo Don Giovanni in the land’ of 
opera, he made eager-beaver ad- 
vances to three countesses in rapid 
succession — and was ignominiously 
repulsed. Later,.in Siena, he fever- 


ishly and unsuccessfully courted the. 


wife of an important official while 


carrying onan affair with another 
prominent matron, who fell desper- 


ately in love with him. ae 
The most important event of this 


| period was Boswell’s. tour of.Corsica, 
‘Where ‘he was the ‘honored ‘guest of 
-Pasquale de Paoli, leader of the Cor- 





sican struggle for independence. Bos- 
well’s association with Paoli gave an 
enduring lift to his self-confidence, 
and Corsica furnished him with a 
Cause with which he remained iden- 
tified throughout his life. What the 
Grand Tour had done for Boswell 
becomes noticeable in the conversa- 
tions with Dr. Johnson and espe- 
cially with William Pitt which pro- 
vide a dignified conclusion to this 
very lively chapter in the Boswell 
saga. 


Dreams that came true 


Tiger of the Snows (Putnam, 
$4.50), the autobiography of Tenzing 
of Everest, should be billed “as 
told to” and not “written in col- 
laboration with” James Ramsay 
Ullman: Tenzing explains at the 
outset that his people, the Sherpas 
of Nepal, have no written language 
and that he has never learned to 
read and write. Mr. Ullman deserves 
the highest praise for presenting 
Tenzing’s story so naturally, so con- 
vincingly, and with such sustained 
dramatic skill. Tiger of the Snows is 
not just another chronicle of moun- 
taineering, but the unusual and very 
stirring personal history of one of the 
extremely few humble-born Asians 
to achieve world-wide renown. While 
it contains many exciting pages | 
about mountaineering experiences, 
what made it so impressive to this 
reader was the quality of Tenzing 
as a man. 

When he set foot on the top of 
Everest —- which he did a few sec- 
onds after Hilary — Tenzing Nor- 
gay fulfilled a dream which had 
caused him. to run away from home 
in his teens to become a porter in 
Darjeeling, and which took him to 
Everest on seven expeditions. Even 
as a boy, while tending his father’s 
yaks on the tall hillsides of the Hima- 
layas, Tenzing was possessed of a 
longing rare among the Sherpas — 
the longing to travel, to meet strange 
people, to know more about the 
world. His autobiography shows him 
to be a natural-born international- 
ist. After the Everest triumph, he 
was shocked to learn that he had 
naively allowed -himself to be ex- 
ploited by journalists with political 
axes to grind; and he has since re- 
peatedly proclaimed his. aversion to 
nationalism or Asiatic jingoism. 

The friction between Sherpas and 
British during the Everest expedi- 
tion, and the awkward moments be- 
tween Tenzing and the British after 
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it, are treated by him with a remark- 
able combination of candor, simple 
dignity, and ‘shining generosity of 
spirit. His story fully supports the 
summation which Mr. Ullman makes 
in his Introduction: “There is a 
flame in Tenzing, a marvellously 
strong and pure flame that no storm 


of man or Nature can extinguish. It’ 


is compounded of dream and, desire, 
will and struggle, pride and humility; 
and in the end, with-the deed done 
... it is the man’s humility that 
stands out above all his other 
qualities.” 

The leaders of Egypt’s “Blessed 
Revolution ” — General Mohammed 
Naguib and Premier Gamal 
Abdul Nasser — are also men whose 
lives have been decisively influenced 
by a dream which has more or less 
come true: to see their country com- 
pletely independent and governed by 
a regime concerned with the welfare 
of the Egyptian people. General 
Naguib'is now -publishing his auto- 
biography, Egypťs Destiny (Dou- 
bleday, $4.00), written “with the 
editorial assistance of” Leigh White; 
and from Gamal Abdul Nasser there 
comes a short essay entitled Egypt’s 
Liberation (Public Affairs Press, 
$2.00), which explores “the philoso- 
phy of the Revolution.” 

It is a revolution which has been 
exceptionally hard to size up, and 
these two books are certainly a help. 
They make it clear, for one thing, 
that there was seldom a more re- 
luctant revolution and that it was 
primarily nationalist in inspiration: 
while the “free officers” group was 
deeply incensed by the corruption of 
the royal palace, what really pushed 
them to the decision that Farouk 


must be ousted was the conviction. 
that he was dishonoring Egypt by’ 


weakness vis-a-vis the British. 

Both Naguib and Nasser have the 
courage to make two admissions sel- 
dom heard from leaders of a success- 
ful revolution. They acknowledge 
that though they have known all 
along what they wanted, they often 
have not known how best to go about 
achieving it. They also confess — 
especially Nasser — that they were 
naive in their faith in their people, 
and have experienced ‘harrowing dis- 
illusionment in the struggle to re- 
vitalize Egypt: Directly or indi- 
rectly, the two books dispel some of 
the confusion surrounding -Naguib’s 
removal from office. Nasser and. his 
supporters insisted on government 
by: committee. Naguib -— who ap- 
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THE PARKMAN READER 


“A perfect combination — the supreme 
literary artist among American historians 
introduced and edited by the leading ` 
artist-among our contemporary histor- 


~~ jans.” —ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, Jr. $6.00 
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OSCAR HANDLIN 


CHANCE OR DESTINY 
Turning Points in American History 
The Pulitzer Prize historian tells how the 
waywardness of charice, and the frailties 
of individuals, quite as much as “mani- 
fest destiny,” helped shape the course of 


i our history. $3.75 


For the Graduate — 


BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS 


$9.00 


AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS BOOK 


EDWARD S. WALLACE 


THE GREAT: RECONNAISSANCE 


“First rate Americana, instructive, con- 


vincing, exciting ...a record of the explo- 


ration, surveying and mapping of the vast 
area acquired by the U. S. after the Mexi- 
can War.’’—VIRGINIA KIRKUS. $5.00 


WILLIAM L. SHIRER 
THE CHALLENGE OF SCANDINAVIA 


“A most excellent job. Mr. Shirer has pre- 
‘sented fairly the social and economic as- 
pects of four pretty successful modern. 
welfare states. It makes most interesting 
reading.’—LirHcow OSBORN, President, 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. $5.00 


For the Bride 


THE NEW 
FANNIE FARMER 
BOSTON 
COOKING-SCHOOL- 
COOKBOOK 


At all bookstores — $3.95 
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The Day 
the Century Ended 


BY FRANCIS IRBY GWALTNEY 


A tremendous new war novel... of 
the rugged brutality of Pacific war- 


fare... of the sweetness of a Joyous 
marriage and an idyllic youth.. 
Here is the story of a young, happy, 
civilized man — the kind of man 
who might be your friend — who 
comes of age in the sweat and hell of 
battle... A story of shocking con- 
trasts, of heroism, love and death. 
$3.50 


| | aa 
Too Near The Sun 
BY GORDON FORBES 


The Appointment in Samarra of our 
day —a devastating novel of Cali- 
' fornia’s cabana set, “supersonic, 
- rarefied, sun-tanned gods and god- 
desses.” This is the crackling story 
of a man who tried to escape their 
way of life through alcohol, music, 
parties . . . who had to choose be- 
tween. his wife or his mistress. A 
book that flashes with wit, irony, 
and urgency. $3.50 


-. The Raiders 


BY WILLIAM E. WILSON, 


Author of Crescent City 


The town was divided against itself 
— Yankee against Copperhead, par- 
ents unsure of their children’s loyalty, 
husbands doubting their wives. Then, 
suddenly, without warning, a trigger- 
happy band of Confederate cavalry 
struck! ... Based on a little-known 
episode of the Civil War, here is a 
novel with the same impact, immedi- 
acy and coiled tension of the movie 


HIGH NOON. $3.00 


weweweca Åt all booksellers @2eenrneea- 


RINEHART & COMPANY, N. Y. 16 
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pears very conscious of his seniority 
in age and rank over the other mem- 
bers of the military junta — be- 
lieved that in government there 
must. be a well-defined “chain of 
command.” He does not, however, 
seem to be the kind of man who 
would have wished to become an 
Egyptian Ataturk. 

Mohammed Naguib’s book — with 
its success-story of a middle-class 
Egyptian boy and its detailed “in- 
side” account of the Revolution — 
is an interesting personal history of 
much broader appeal than Nasser’s 
essay. The latter, however, cuts 
deeper on the plane of political ideas. 
It affords us a striking glimpse of 
the spirit which animates the present 
leadership of Egypt. 


The glitter and the gold 


Ethel Barrymore’s autobiography, 
Memories (Harper, $4.00), is a 
rather disappointing account of a 
phenomenally rich and glittering life. 
It has two major weaknesses, one of 
which is typified by Miss Barry- 
more’s treatment of her first meeting 
with Whistler at a London dinner 
party. ‘‘He had one of his great 
evenings,” she writes. “It was abso- 
lutely breathtaking for me. When I 
got home I had to wake up Susanne 
to tell her all about it.” Unfortu- 
nately, Miss Barrymore neglects to 
tell her readers anything about it; 
and this tendency not to develop her 
material sufficiently is accompanied 
by an acknowledged reticence about 
her “deepest feelings” and “private 
affairs” — a sentiment as limiting to 
an autobiographer as fear of heights 
to a mountain climber. Miss Barry- 
more leaves the reader with little un- 
derstanding of the personal qualities 
which have won her the friendship 
and admiration of so many of the 
leading figures of her age: 

What Miss Barrymore’s memoirs 
bring us is a sort of scrap-album pic- 
ture of a career which is dazzling 
enough to make one want to go on 
turning the pages. Her story begins 
in Philadelphia with recollections of 
her remarkable grandmother, Mrs. 
John Drew, and of a family group 
lavishly endowed with brilliance and 
good looks. As an inexperienced 
young actress trying out her luck in 
England, Miss Barrymore was sud- 
denly signed up as leading lady by 
the great Sir Henry Irving and she 
found herself the glamor girl of the 
London grand monde in the era of 
Edwardian splendor. Her memories 
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The French Broad 


49th Volume in The Rivers 
of America Series 


BY WILMA DYKEMAN 


Revenuers... hell-fire evangelists... 
luxury resorts... fighters and Indians 
along the banks of a river of contrasts, 
contradictions and history. This is the 
fascinating story of the independent 
mountain river that flows through the 
Smokies. Illustrated by Douglas ee 
$5. 


wane A. 
New Wings 


for a Warrior 
BY RUSSELL BRADDON 


The inspiring biography of the most dec- 
orated bomber pilot of the RAF, Group- 
Captain Leonard Cheshire (V.C., D.S.O., 

D.F.C.). He lived through the holocaust 
of war — and from a hospital bed organ- 
ized the airlift to Lourdes, founded his 
famous homes for the chronically ill, and 
found his true mission through God. 
Illustrated. $3.50 
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All the Sexes 


A Study of Masculinity 
and Femininity 


BY GEORGE W. HENRY, M.D. 


Associate Professor of Clinical Se POA 
Cornell University Medical College, 
and author of Sex Variants 





The most authoritative study ever writ- 
ten on the sex variant in our society. 
Based on over 9,000 case histories and 
told in the words of the patients them- 
selves. “A calm, readable discussion such 
as the present volume furnishes may do 
something to offset the effects of more 
sensational books on similar topics.” — 
From the FOREWORD by David E. 
Roberts, Ph.D., D.D., Union Theological 
Seminary. $7.50 


aweawe At all booksellers @@eeerenea 
RINEHART & COMPANY, N. Y. 16 


touch on many of the high points in ' 
half a century: of theatrical -history, 


and they contain a sizable quota of 
good anecdotes. My favorite is the 
story of the lady who.rashly asked 
Henry James whether he had had a 
pleasant walk — “He said, ‘Yes, -in 
two anda half pages, with hardly 
a semicolon and never a period.” 
Readers who are partial to flam- 
boyant life stories should not miss 
André Maurois’s short biography, 
Alexandre. Dumas (Knopf, $2.50), 
which is one of an excellent series of 
“Great Lives in Brief” inaugurated 


some months back by the House of 


Knopf. M. Maurois is at the top of 
his form and he -has an electrifying 
subject in the, impoverished provin- 
cial youth who made his way to 
Paris as a poacher, dashed off a cou- 
ple of dramas, and took the Comédie 
Frangaise by storm. In the course of 
‘his life Dumas made a fortune ten 
times and was ruined eleven. As 
Maurois says: “Dumas was a hero 
out of Dumas. As strong as Porthos, 
as adroit as d’Artagnan, as generous 
as Edmond Dantès, this superb giant 
strode across the nineteenth century 
breaking down doors with his shoul- 
der, sweeping women away in his 
arms . . . [filling] the newspapers 


with his prose, the stage with his 


dramas, the world with his clamor. 
Never did he know a moment of 
doubt or an instant of despair.” 
1929 | 

The Great Crash, 1929 (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $3.00) by John Kenneth 
Galbraith —.a Harvard economist 
whose views were solicited during 
the recent Fulbright study of the 
stock market is a trenchant and 
timely re-examination of the most 
spectacular boom-and-bust period in 
American history. Economic writings 


are seldom notable for their entertain- | 


ment value, but this book is: Mr. 
Galbraith’s prose has grace and wit, 
and he distills a good deal of sardonic 
fun from the whopping errors of the 
nation’s oracles and the wondrous 


antics of the financial community. 


Orthodox conservative opinion (as 
represented, say, by Herbert Hoover) 
has, generally attributed prime re- 
sponsibility for the speculative orgy 
of the late 1920s and for the ensuing 
crash to-the “cheap money” policy 
adopted by the Federal Reserve 
authorities in 1927 at the instigation 
of the Governors of the Bank of 
England, the Bank of France, and 


the Reichsbank. ` This attractive ex-. 


“I DIDNT KNOW THAT PRESIDENTS- 
OF WRITING SCHOOLS ~ Surs MeRi 


COULD WRITE.... 


from what I have read of this book 
{One Winter in Boston, by Robert 
Smith, President of the Magazine In- 
stitute), Mr. Smith should immediately 
quit presidenting, which can be done 
weli by millions, and get down to 
writing, since good writers are few 


indeed.” 
_-- CHARLES DRISCOLL 


“New York Day by Day” 


Ges, Mr. Driscoll, it’s true that 
many heads of writing schools cannot 
write. The Magazine Institute, as a 
matter of fact,.is a correspondence 
school in writing which is completely 
owned, staffed and operated by suc- 
cessful writers and editors. Every one 
of us—including Robert Smith — 
spends some time writing as well as 
teaching. Because next to writing, we 
enjoy teaching others to write. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY 


“... you might be interested in seeing my 

ee article , ,. in CORONET magazine.” ` 

: “... before my fourth lesson I. received $200 
for my first story.” ae 
“... signed a contract with DUELL, SLOAN, and 
PEARCE... advance royalty more than paying for 
your superior instruction.” ; ; 

“, ,. just had book accepted for publication by THOMAS 
NELSON and SONS... your criticisms were helpful 
in working out the story.” a 
“,.. VOGUE took the article... whopping fat check 
in the mail today.” | 
ieee last criticism was fine. Helped me sell a novel- 
ette...” 
“ , . thought you might like to hear I’ve sold another 
story... adds up to $400 return on my MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE course.” 
“.:, since I started this course V’ve sold ee 
$376.50.” 


TEST YOUR LITERARY 
APTITUDE FREE 


The Magazine Institute offers a Free Literary 
Aptitude.Test which enables you to find out 





ROBERT SMITH 


Novelist, lecturer, newspaper 
columnist, part-time editor for 
leading book. publisher, au- 
thor of Writing Fiction; Modern 
Writing; One Winter in Boston; 


The Human Image; Baseball, a 


Historical Narrative; Hotel on 
the Lake; Heroes of Baseball; 
two juvenile ‘novels; many 
short stories and radio scripts. 


BRETT HALLIDAY 


Originator of the famous Mi- 
chael Shayne detective stories 
and of the television series 
built on the same character. 
Author of more than eighty 
novels and twelve motion pic- 
tures. Total book sales in mil- 
lions. 


ROBERT ARTHUR 


Author, editor and teacher; 
former writer-producer Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System; for- 
mer editor Detective Fiction, 
and other magazines for Faw- — 
cett, Street and Smith,.and Dell 
Publishing Company; short 
stories for ‘Argosy, ‘Blue Book, 
Collier’s, and many, other maga- 
zines; member Mystery Writers 
of America, iu,” 
Aes ch { 


JACK WOODFORD 


Publisher, novelist, motion 
picture writer; author of more 
than 40 novels and 2000 short 
stories; author of Wréter’s Cramp, 
Trial and Error, and other 
books on writing; former script 
writer M.G.M., Warner’s, Uni- 
yersal, and Columbia; vice. 
president of Signature Press. 
And other successful writers 
and editors. ; ' 


The MAGAZINE 





for yourself if you have any writing talent. 
The test is COMPLETELY SELF-COR- 
RECTING. Answers are sent on a separate 
sh ee so that YOU CAN DECIDE where you 
stand. 


SEND FOR _ 
FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE catalog describing the 


`- Magazine Institute plan and providing other 


information of value to beginning writers. 
Inquirers also receive the BEST JOB IN 
THE WORLD, which lists unsolicited testi-. 
monials from successful Magazine Institute 
students. Fill out the coupon and mail it 
NOW. 


_ INSTITUTE 


“The Famous Writers?’ Course” 


* ROCKEFELLER CENTER | 
50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N, Y. 20, N. Y. 


(Licënsed by the State of N. Y.) 
more MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY e] 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 


i | Dept. 16-H, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 


l 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. l 

| Please send free catalog, without obligation | 
to: . 
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planation (which exonerates the 
_| American people and their economic 
system, from any substantial blame) | . 


is rejected by Mr. Galbraith, who 
points out that there have been long 


“Two Important Zooks 


y f0% Writere 
A The > 
WRITER'S 


periods in which credit was cheaper 
and more plentiful than in 1927- 
1929. 

Mr. Galbraith’ s conclusions boil 
down to this: A nation-wide excess of 
optimism, encouraged by. people in 
high places, produced an inordinate 
desire among many Americans to get 
at: He’s as “good as ii | rich quickly with a minimum of ef- 
zng | sal EE | fort, and precipitated “a mass es- 
Hg Mencken’* and as‘ {!: | cape from reality.” Long after stock | 
oe] mad as hops** :: | prices had sailed far into the wild — 


ett ::: | blue yonder, those who pointed out, 
ee l CHARLES ki: | with incontrovertible logic, that 
:| W. MORTON |: 


HANDBOOK 


edited by A. S, Burack 
e Lists 1,000 markets 
for manuscript sales 


e 79 chapters of in- 
struction 












yy mery used as the 
standard reference 
book for writers; 79 chapters by leading au- 
thors and editors telling how to write. fiction, 
‘non-fiction, plays, radio and TV seripts, verse, 
juveniles, ete. This book tells what to write 
about, how to write it, and where to sell it. 
628 pages; $5.00 





TELEVISION WRITING 
and SELLING 


by Edward Barry Roberts 
OMPLETE instruction 
on writing for tele- 
vision from idea through 





stocks could not go on rising indefi- 
nitely were denounced as “‘destruc- 
tionists” by the oracles of the day. 
Modifying a famous cliché, Gal- 


Se: r es oan “1: . l actual production, by a 
7337 ~~~ the author of How To <. EH | braith argues that in the late twen- well-known TV sccipt 
ng o Pr a rodi se iia 33: | ties the economy was. “‘fundamen- editor and author. Covers 
oes men an e oe z . lection, i 
= ee is =: | tally unsound”; and he analyzes in ph aa acaba dare 
ees Vicissitudes has written poss bere f effects, TV terms and 
2 aps Er | detail what he believes to have been Code, legal aspects, Sam- . 


a new book, Its title is oe , ; 
' rss: | its five main weaknesses — bad dis- 


ple scripts and advice on 
how to sell, [lustrated. _ 
$15 pages; $5.75 


At your bookstore, or direct postpaid from 
THE WRITER, Ine., PUBLISHERS 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. — 






a tribution of income; bad. corporate 
A Slight $33: | structure; bad banking structure; 
::: | the-dubious state of the foreign bal- 

Sense of :3: | intelligence. 
fet .|. Galbraith’s final chapter- explores 


332 | ance; and. the poor state of economic 
` Outrage: » RD |-the question, Can it happen: again? 








n nag EEE | The points of extreme weakness ex- 
HH] _ Why lose your temper? 33 | posed-in 1929 have, he believes, been 
eee Let Charles W. Morton — it | substantially strengthened; and the 


iii] of The Atlantic be out- fiii | Securities and Exchange Commis- 
oes raged for you! He’s a 338 


í f::3 | sion provides safeguards against the 

ae professional brooder— f:i; large-scale market manipulations and 

iif and a brilliantly funny FE sa w whi 
y y 33; | the fraudulent salesmanship which 


ee: man. Buy his book and f::: : : . 
os: let him express your : helped .bring about disaster in the 


333 slight sense of outrage 1: | late nineteen-twenties. The current 

oes i over progressive educa- pees stock market boom, in Galbraith’s 

eee tion, Maine vacationers, f=: | opinion, is so far only “a pale imita- 

si] the elongated-yellow-  §3:: | tion of 1929.” But the decisive de- 

sf fruit and frail-dugout’ Ẹ:ji | terminant of its course, he believes, 

3! schools of writing, accom- 33 | is the psychology of the American 

+H i anced Mae for i$: | people. And on this score his verdict 

E a Aura ae z : is: “The chances for a recurrence of 

23: tisements: and other cons ais | speculative orgy are rather good. 

ni temporary horrors. Then ķi; P Briefly noted 

33 you sit back, relax and, fi: y i 

3: enjoy Mr. Morton’s new pees Children of the Black-Haired 

33 book, aH People (Rinehart, $5.00) is a long 

oes | 233. | novel by a retired American diplo- 

se eed . EES 3: | mat who has spent nineteen years in | 

335 x: | China and who writes under the |} e 169 unforgettable pho- 
238 *Bergen Evans, author of FA pseudonym Evan King; it depicts : tographs and lucid text 
if The Spoor of Spooks Ei} | the life of a typical village in Shansi make this book a best 
aH %% Candidly, we don’t :: | Province, the heartland of China. in seller of permanent worth. 
eee know this ‘fellow Hops 3 | the ° | i Photogravure, 9’x11”, 

sei os years 1927 and 1928, the eve 


333 J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY „of the Nationalist Revolution. Mr. At all bookstores. $5.00 
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to -brave out a marriage which has 


earned them the hostility of the 
village soothsayer, Third Immortal 
Maiden, a powerful and dissolute 
woman who causes the young couple 
to be cruelly persecuted by the feu- 
dal gentry ruling the village. The 
impossibly virtuous hero and hero- 
ine fail to emerge as flesh-and-blood 
characterizations, but some of the 
other protagonists — especially Third 
Immortal Maiden — are sharply and 
vigorously drawn. Though the plot- 
ting, with its simple opposition of 
virtue and vice, became a bit weari- 
some to this reader, the novel un- 
questionably gives us an unusually 
intimate and vivid picture of Chinese 
life. 

The Dinner Party (Harper, 
$3.00) by Gretchen Finletter is 
the fictional journal of “a Lady of 
Today.” The narrator’s husband is 
working on a book about “foreign 
policy and world economic condi- 
tions,” and in the interests of this 
project they have sublet their city 
apartment and have moved to the 
country with their two young daugh- 
ters. Mrs. Finletter has written an 
observant and ironic chronicle, 
stretching from May through Sep- 
tember, of the life of a household be- 
longing to the Upper Upper-Middle 
social stratum of Outer Suburbia. 
Her book might be described, a bit 
more specifically, as a work of wryly 
humorous self-analysis in the domain 
of Wifemanship. The narrator writes 
about her servants, her children, her 
husband, her house guests; about 
giving dinner parties and going .to 
them; about redecorating and im- 
proving the house; about her in- 
volvement in the local fair; about a 
dance at the country club and a 
ceremonial visit to a neighboring 
Army Base. In all these situations 
and relationships she sees herself as 
less than the woman she would like 
to be: and the reader sees her as 
rather more than she thinks she is. 


Mrs. Finletter’s material seems to. 


me the kind of stuff which would 
stand up fine in four or five magazine 
sketches, but which is somewhat on 
the slender side for a 236-page book. 
She is, however, a witty and percep- 
tive writer, and her fictional journal 
kept me pleasantly amused much of 
the time. 

The Atlantics Charles W. Mor- 
ton has recently published A Slight 
Sense of Outrage (Lippincott, 
$3.50), a collection of humorous es- 
says, burlesques, and light criticism. 
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of how it was and is behind 
the Iron Curtain. 
The author's real name 












Many parents and educators feel Ameri- 
can education is ripe for another John 
Dewey. Pressing problems, changing 
times, new social patterns — all con- 
tribute to pedagogy’s state of fer- 
ment. 

To foresee better what lies ahead, it is 
axiomatic to understand what has gone 
before. In “A Layman’s Guide to Educa- 
tional Theory” the authors present for 
the first time an historical panorama, 
graphically charted and simply worded, 


appears in this book; the name 
under which he now lives cannot be revealed. 
—This is the autobiography of a Russian scientist 
a biography truly unique 
among those of expatriate 


is the one which 


Soviet citizens. 


“Never before have I seen so simple, clear and logical an exposition of 
the broad stages of development in educational theory and practice from 
early historical times to the present day.” — Edward M. Tuttle, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National School Boards Association. 


WESTERN EDUCATION 
IN A NEW PERSPECTIVE! 


“A Layman’s Guide To Educational Theory” 
is a new perspective in western education 


of what the past’s great thinkers be- 
lieved and recommended regarding edu- 
cation. The book ranges through 3,000 
years of divergent theories, from Plato to 
Aquinas to the modern progressives. 
Basic theories are shown to be easily 
understood, as famous educators and 
their ideas fall into their proper places 
in a simple pattern of evolution. In these 
changing times, this book is especially- 
important reading for every parent and 
teacher. Only $3.50. 
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THE AUTHORS —Cherles W. Coulter in 1935 
joined the University of New Hampshire with 
which he is still affliated. He is the author of a 
sociological text, has written on human relations 
and is also a noted anthropologist. 


Richard S. Rimanoceay is known for hig ability to 
translate the scholar to the layman. As Editorial 
Director of the American Economic Foundation, 
he has co-authored a distinguished group of eco- 
nomic writings that have sold over a million copies, 
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Books for Young People 


OLD BONES 
The Wonder Horse 
By MILDRED M. PACE. Pictures by Wesley 
Dennis, with full-color frontispiece and 
center spread. This is the rags-to-riches 
story of Exterminator known as Old Bones 
to his fans. A homely: horse, he came out 
of nowhere to win the Kentucky Derby 
and run a hundred races before his retire- 
ment. Ages 10 and up. 6 x 9. 128 pages. 


$2.95 
ABC AND 123 

Written and illustrated in two colors by 
MARY FIDELIS TODD. A different A B C 
book which combines the alphabet with 
counting from 1 to 26. Each letter gives 
one or more job possibilities for “when we 
grow up.” Ages 4-8. 8 x 10, 32 pages. $2.00 


TONY’S GOOD LUCK 
Written and illustrated by MICHAEL 
GILLEN. Tony, his father and Tony’s don- 
key, Bello, go from one job to another, and 
discover that people always need a strong 
donkey and willing. hands. Ages 6-10. 
6i x 814. 48 pages. $2.00 


ATOMS TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


By MARGARET O. HYDE. Pictures by Clif- 
ford Geary. A clear, up-to-the-minute de- 
scription.of what atomic energy is and how 
it is being used in medicine, agriculture, 


transportation, and industry. By the author ' 


of Flight Today and Tomorrow and Driv- 
ing Today and Tomorrow. Ages 12 and up. 
53% x 8. 144 pages. $2.50 


TRAILS WEST 
And Men Who Made Them 
By EDITH DORIAN and W. N. WILSON. 
Pictures by W. N, Wilson, An exciting 
book which tells of the roads and trails 
we took West, from the Spaniards follow- 
ing buffalo tracks and Indian trails, to the 
mountain men and Conestoga wagons. 
Ages 10 and up. 65% x 934. 96 pages. $2.50 


KICKOFF 
By WILLIAM MACKELLAR, author of T'he 
Mystery of the Ruined Abbey. A Scottish 
lad comes to America, learns our sports, 
and gets involved in a mystery, With inter- 
esting material on how a soccer skill helps 
in American football. Ages 12 and up. 
534 x 8. 192 pages. . $2.50 


THE YOUNG VOYAGEUR 


Written and illustrated by DIRK GRING» 
HUIS, Dramatic text and pictures tell the 
story of young Danny O’Hara’s capture 
by the Indians. A vivid account of frontier 
life after the French and Indian wars. Ages 
12 and up. 55% x 8. 192 pages. $2.75 


OUR WONDERFUL EYES 


By JOHN PERRY. Pictures by Jeanne Ben- 
dick. Foreword by Dr. George Wald, Pro- 
fessor of Biology, Harvard University. This 


fascinating book explores the whole subject 


` of what and how we see — including many 
simple experiments and over 100 drawings. 
Ages 12 and up. 534 x 8. 160 pages, $2.75 
At all bookstores 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
A Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., N. Y. 36 
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by MARGARET FORD KIERAN 


Maroaret Forp Kieran was Children’s 
Page Editor of the Boston Herald for twenty- 
three years. She ts the author of a juvenile, David 
and the Magic Powder, and co-author with her 
husband, John Kieran, of John James Audubon. 


HE output of stories for younger 
To this spring is just as entic- 
ing as ever. Take The Swans of 
Willow Pond by Olive L. Earle 
(Morrow), for example, and The 
Poppy Seeds by Clyde Robert 
Bulla (Crowell). Both are beauti- 
fully done. The latter was illustrated 
by Jean Charlot, who must have at 
least four books to his credit this year, 
while The Swans, like every one in 
Miss Earle’s fine nature series, is il- 
lustrated by the author. 

Lullaby for Eggs by Betty Bridg- 
man (Macmillan) is exquisitely de- 


veloped from her poem that first ap- . 


peared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. The artist — Elizabeth Orton 
Jones — has a vivid imagination but 
she adapts it to soft pastel shades in 
her field and shore sketches. This 
would be a lovely gift for some young 
friend. So would The Valentine 
Party by Pamela Bianco (Lippin- 
cott). It just looks like a present — 
dainty and distinctive. 

One of my extra-special choices 
this spring was A Little House of 
Your Own by Beatrice Schenk de 
Regniers (Harcourt, Brace). The 
theme is universal. “Every one has 
to have a little house of his own,” it 
begins. Of course he does. Didn’t 
you? Didn’t you hide up in a tree or 
under the table or behind the lilac 
bush? Even one’s father, thestory goes 
on, should have a little house of his 
own. That might be behind his news- 
paper. The line drawings’ by Irene 
Haas are amusingly childlike — so 
much so that the whole book de- 
lighted me. 

If you and your young companions 








wes. 


like good splashy color and lots of 
active animals, you will be captivated 
by Frog Went A-Courtin’ retold 
by John Langstaff and pictured by 
Feodor Rojankovsky (Harcourt, 
Brace). Perhaps you will say as I did, 
“That’s not the way we heard the old 
rhyme” — but no matter. The full- 
page illustrations are nothing short of 
stunning, and I predict that this will 
be a lasting favorite in the nursery. 

Talking still of illustrations — 
which one must do when books for 
the youngest children are under scru- 
tiny — I recommend Little Red 
Nose by Miriam Schlein (Abelard- 
Schuman). Roger Duvoisin is the 
artist, which means that the black 
and white illustrations as well as those 
in color are as fine as any you are 
likely to see around. The drawing of 
the little boy looking from his black, 
black bedroom to the black, black 
night would be beautiful framed in 
silver. 

The illustrations in Our Lady of 
Guadalupe could have been doneonly 
by Jean Charlot (Viking). Modern and 
powerful, they make an unforgettable 
accompaniment to the familiarly cher- 
ished tale of Mexico as related by 
Helen Rand Parish. I’d gold-star 
this. 

A story in rhyme has to be extra 
good these days to attract small chil- 


As a stimulus for summer reading, 
the Atlantic has compiled a list of fifty 
outstanding books for children which 
have been published since 1940. The 
books have been selected by Virginia 
Haviland of the Boston Public Library, 
Julia Sauer of the Rochester Public Li- 


brary, and Elizabeth H. Gross of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. 
The list will be sent with our compli- 
ments to those who request it. Address 
the Editor of the Atlantic, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
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The new comprehensive sur- 
vey of the great critics and 
criticism of the past 200 years, 
the first since Saintsbury. It is 
basic background reading to 
the study of modern critical 
theories. 

The first two volumes are is- 
sued at this time. Two more 


will follow. 


Vol. 1. The Later 18th Century. 


$4.50 
$5.90 


YALE university press 
* 


Vol. 2. The Romantic Age. 


Long suppressed 
in Russia, an 
uncensored, eyewitness 
account of 


THE 
Russian 


Revolution 


1917 
A Personal Record by 
N. N. SUKHANOV 


Translated and edited by 
Joel Carmichael 


"The publication of Sukhanov’s 
memoirs gives us fascinating 
and important information that 
has been lacking—an on-the-spot 
record of one of the biggest 
events in all human history.” 
—FRANK W. Rounps, Jr., au- 
thor of Window on Red Square. 
A unique, objective account of 
the revolution by a man who, 
while politically unaffiliated, 
was inside the Revolutionary 
movement. Illustrated. $10.00 
at all bookstores. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Ine. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 








by René Wellek . 


dren, I find; but The Duchess Bakes 


| a.Cake, written arid illustrated by 
Virginia Kahl (Scribner), won the 


enthusiastic endorsement of the two- 
legged guinea pigs on whom I tried it 
out. They chortled with delight when 
they repeated rhythmically: “A 
lovely light luscious delectable cake.” 

Curious how an unfamiliar word 


-like “delectable” enchants children 


even when they don’t know exactly 
what it means. I noticed this again 
in Sneakers by Margaret Wise 
Brown. In this, one of the fine 
William R. Scott Easy-to-Read Series 
by the way, my young friends imme- 
diately added “rapscallion” to their 
meager vocabulary. You see, Sneak- 
ers was a rapscallion little cat, as Jean 
Charlot’s droll illustrations indicate. 
“We had a rapscallion lunch” was 
what I heard them say. I knew in- 
stantly that this meant nothing less 
than chicken à la ‘king with fudge 
cake and ice cream for dessert. 

Going up the line to- boys and girls 
a little older, there’s We Went to the 
Doctor by Carl Memling, illus- 
trated by Virginia Carten (Abelard- 
Schuman). Though ‘it is simply an 
account of a baby’s check-up in rela- 
tion to its effect on his older sister, 
the concern of that sister plus the 
lovely gray and yellow pictures puts 
it in a class by itself. . 

A series that was just introduced 
to me comes from the Fisherman 
Press and is called True-to- Life 
Stories. J think they are excellent. 
Done by American wildlife experts, 
they have none of the nauseating 
baby-talk in which some such books 
wallow. You know you are reading 
authoritative stuff, but the presenta- 
tion is simple enough and colorful 
enough to interest younger readers. 

I’m moving on now to an older 
group. Not teen-agers. *7’ween-agers 


would come nearer to it, I guess, be-. 


cause these children have dropped 
dolls and marbles but they have not 
graduated to dress and dates. One of 
my choices for this group would be 
The Expandable Browns by Adele 
and Cateau DeLeeuw (Lit- 
tle, Brown). It’s a warm, moving 
story of a family who were quite or- 
dinary in every respect except that 
they just couldn’t help helping people. 


In their house, “Always room for one 


more” was the motto. You can im- 
agine the complications. 

In Ponds and Streams by Mar- 
garet Waring Buck (Abingdon) is 
just as fine as her other two nature 
books — than which there is no higher 
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l, LN Y: TIY ES ES: “Remarkably ob- 
P jective: ae “absorbing ... [for] 
“anyone, who likes to lose himself 
“inva long | novel that deals with 
‘actual, events.” 


: i daw: “A distinguished 
‘documentary novel. ... The au- 
‘thor’ 's Narrative power is admir- 
‘ably- sustained ... his numerous 
‘characters ... are drawn with 
vigor,; humanity, and a sharp 
‘sense . of individuality.” 


dahsonwean: “A work of 
such! power, compassion and 
significance for our century that 
“its.  /publication in the United 
States isa major literary event.” 


Tal two volumes handsomely boxed — 
; Designed by Herbert Bayer 


$10.00 at your bookstore 
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A distinctive summer inn with 
all the characteristics of a gra- 
cious home, charmingly, situated 
in a lovely seacoast village. 


Swimming, golf, library, exceptional 
facilities for land and sea ‘recceation in an 
active summer community. 


Rates $10~-815 daily, including meals. 
Ree. by Duncan Hines and Gourmet. 

Season June 18-Oct. 12. For 
folder write Paul A. Hurlburt. 






NEW METHOD— 


STOP 
SMOKING 


IN EXACTLY 43 DAYS! 


No drugs to take. NO WILL POWER 
NEEDED. You don’t even have to “cut 
down” at first. Yet in 43 days these 
roven psychological techniques will 
elp you LOSE ALL DESIRE TO SMOKE. 
YOU DON’T INTERRUPT THE TOBACCO 
HABIT—YOU BREAK [Ti Thousands have 
succeeded already, you'll find it just as 
easy! Send for interesting, explanatory, 
FREE 10-DAY TRIAL todayl 
A. P. Y., Inc, Dept. 350 
2067 Broadway, New York 23, N, Y 





OUT-OF-PRINT 29 HARD- BOOKS 


supplied. All subjects, all languages. Also Gence- 
analogies and Family and Town Histories, Incom- 
plete sets completed, All magazine beck num- 
bers supplied. Send us your list of wants. No 
obligation. We report quickly at lowest prices, 
(We also supply all current books at retail slore prices 
om DoOStpaid, as well as all books reviewed, advertised or 
listed in this issue of The Atlantic Monthly.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th Street, Dept. A, New York 36, N. Y. 
N.B. We also BUY books and magazines, Please list. 










COMPLETE CATALOG OF PAPERBOUND BOOKS 


Just published! Index to 4500 inexpensive reprints and 
original editions. 40 Publishers including Pocket, Signet, 
Penguin, Anchor, Vintage and Modern Library Paper- 
bounds. Invaluable permanent reference book. 
Send $1.00 today (refunded with your first purchase) to 
BOOK MAIL SERVICE 
Dept. A, Box 363, Jamaica 31, N. Y. 


CASH FOR YOUR BOOKS 


Qur varied cutlets enable us to pay high prices for 
entire libraries or small collections 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC 
(Founded in 1874) 
105 Fifth Avenue at 18 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


A Free Reader Service 


INFORMATION ON 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


The ATLANTIC maintains a School 
Information Bureau with several Educa- 
tional Counselors to aid you. 


If you wish suggestions of schools to 
investigate, or if you want catalogs to 
study — write in detail to: 


Miss Adele M. Wallace 
Atlantic School Bureau 
49 E. 33rd Street 

New York, New York 
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praise. The index and the bibliog- 
raphy attest to its scope. A very 
appealing presentation for almost any 
young person. 

My favorite animal story this year 
is Junket by Anne H. White, illus- 
trated by Robert McCloskey (Vi- 
king). Not only is the hero of the 
tale an Airedale with a very attractive 


| personality, but the original plot 


which revolves around him is com- 
pletely believable. Just to give you 
an idea of the kind of dog Junket was, 
I shall pomt out that when asked to 
shake hands he was apt to extend both 
paws (not simultaneously of course) 


| in case you were left-handed. A big 


T-bone for Junket, please. 

As for the high school girl set, I was 
especially taken with My Love for 
One by Laura Cooper Rendina 
(Little, Brown) and Beany Has a 
Secret Life by Lenora Mattingly 
Weber (Crowell). Both stories search 
way below the surface of their young 
heroines’ hopes and disappomtments. 
Dialogue is handled with a rare un- 
derstanding of the teen-age idiom, 
and the plots are skillfully spun. 

This age group, I found by chit- 
chat over a coke or two, Is not ex- 
clusively preoccupied with dating. It 
is able to become starry-eyed, too, 
over books in a much more serious 
vein. For them, On Wings of Fire 
by Marguerite Vance (Dutton) 
would prove inspirational m a most 
exciting way. This biography of the 
daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
tells of her renouncing everything 
material to become a nun who dedi- 
cated her life exclusively to the care of 
the incurably ill. Lovely illustrations 
by Nedda Walker. 

Adventure of another sort is served 
up in The King’s Snare by Helen 
Lobdell (Houghton Mifflin). Though 
I have a deep-lying prejudice against 
half-fact, half-fietion tales, I found 
this story of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
time so finely done that I added it to 
my preferred list. 

Then there’s the mystery depart- 
ment. I liked Carolina House by 
Elisabeth Kyle (Nelson). On the 
surface it is just a pleasant story of 
young love on a Glasgow newspaper, 
but the background tapestry of skul- 
duggery between tobacco merchants 
in the eighteenth century is expertly 
woven. The characters are not just 
puppets: they are carefully drawn and 
well developed. 

While Carolina Howse would be 
almost as interesting to boys as 
to girls, Arctic Hunter by Bud 


Helmericks (Little, Brown) is defi- 


nitely of a masculine flavor. I thought 


it was wonderful. The ‘encounter 
with an infuriated: polar bear, for 
instance, was about as exciting as 
anything I’ve ever read. There’s no 
question but that the drawings and 
diagrams by Henry B. Kane are a 
great addition. 

For sports enthusiasts there’s a 
topnotch baseball story called Baron 
of the Bull Pen by Dick Friendlich 
(Westminster). To give it the acid 
test (since my knowledge of baseball 
is limited to a vague recollection of 
flaunting a Red Sox banner and a hot 
dog in 1912), I turned this book over 
to my husband. He stayed right with 
it until the end and then made a 
pronouncement. “First-rate” is what 
he said. 

Kickoff by William MacKellar 
(Whittlesey House) and The Battery 
for Madison High by Al Hirshberg 
(Little, Brown) received a similar 
accolade. 

I must pay tribute to one more 
book for the older group even though 
I realize that its appeal will be some- 
what limited. It is the beautifully 
written Santiago by Ann Nolan 
Clark (Viking).. This story of a 
young Indian boy is extremely mov- 
ing because of its very simplicity. 
Little Santiago wants to be just one 
thing: “A good Indian in today’s 
world.” With sure and quiet actions 
he works toward this ambition and 
achieves it too when he decides that 
his future lies in helping his own 
people fulfill their destinies. 

Of course I realize that this book 
could never compete in a popularity 
contest with The Dagger, The Fish 
and Casey McKee (McKay), a simply 
wonderful mystery by Electa Clark, 
but I think it would be unfair not to 
call it to the attention of a more 
mature age group. 

Parents and teachers will want to 
take a look at Fhe Workshop Book 
by Martha Lincoln and Katharine 
Torrey (Houghton Mifflin). It is 
not at all the usual “now this peg 
goes in this hole? kind of thing. 
No, the stints for children are really 
practical in a creative way, and 
I think you should insure yourself 
against rainy-day boredom by having 
a copy around the house. 

Many spring books came too late 
for this report. PI hold them until 
the fall roundup, when I hope to 
have my comments enlivened by sup- 
plementary remarks from two of our 
sixteen grandchildren. 
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RAZIL may burn six or seven mil- 
lion bags of coffee this year to 
keep the price up,” so the AP story 
began. “In the past Brazil has 
burned millions of bags of its major 
crop to keep prices up in the world 
market. Between 1932 and 1940 the 
torch was put to 80,000,000 bags.” 
The estimate of six or seven million 
bags may seem impressive at first 
glance, especially to the uninitiate, 
but to the expert it discloses an omi- 
nous decline in Brazil’s destructive 
capacity. Even those who have long 
realized that there is no “royal road” 
to destruction must be shocked by the 
news that Brazil will destroy so little 
in 1955 — only some 60 per cent of 
the average maintained in the pre- 
war period. What does this mean? 
What are its implications for our own 
country? For butter? For ghee? One 
conclusion is irresistible: our ability to 
destroy 1s failing to keep pace with our 
ability to produce. 

There appear to be several reasons 
why Brazil, where the first great 
pioneering strides in destructivity 
were taken, is failing in manpower 
as well as in pyrotechnology to meet 
the requirements of its current pro- 
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gram. Brazil continues to use illiter- 
ate peons, untrained in any but: the 
cruder forms of arson, on its destruc- 
tion projects. Many of these workers 
are itinerants who drift from one fire 
to another, shiftless and often content 
to destroy only enough to provide 
themselves with the bare necessities 
of life for a few days at a time. The 
obliteration-index per peon-destruc- 
tion-day must, under this circum- 
stance, remain dangerously low. 

We must be prepared to recognize, 
also, the possibility of sabotage in any 
such major program as Brazil’s. In 
every society there are malcontents, 
sometimes well financed and organ- 
ized, who seek to build up what the 
rest of us are trying to tear down — 
who would not scruple to withhold 
coffee from the flames if by so doing 
they could balk the will of the more 
deleterious majority. Rumors of im- 
perfectly burned bags, tales of sup- 
posedly “burned” coffee being hawked 
in the very environs of Santos, reports 
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of mysterious cloudbursts that defy 
the most skillful incendiary — news 
of this sort lends color to a theory of 
sabotage, but it seems plain that most 


-= of the trouble lies in the inherent 


backwardness of Brazil’s destructive 
technology. 

Brazil has continued over the years 
to soak the bags in oil and then put 
them, as the AP so aptly describes it, 
to the torch. There is no hint that 
modern combustion engineers have 
been called in, no word about napalm, 
acetylene, thermite, or other magne- 
sium compounds. Granting that the 
molecular structure of coffee itself is 
such as to make it burn freely, agri- 
cultural research in Brazil should not 
be deterred on this account from the 
search for a more readily inflammable 
bean. 

The possibilities of automation 
should be explored, also, and although 
the United States still lags in applying 
destructive know-how to our own sur- 
plus foodstuffs, our technology should 
be capable of devising for Brazil a 
single-stage harvester-incineratorcom- 
bine which would soon restore de- 
structivity to any desired level. 

CHARLES W. Morton 


CANDLESTICK MAKER 


| You TOO CAN PAINT | 


by LEONARD BROOKS 


Born in London, Leonardo Brooxs was 
educated in Canada and now devotes his full 
time, in San Miguel de Allende, Mexico, to 
painting. His work is in many museums and 
private collections. 


y art dealer is bewildered, but 
M he’s had my instructions. If 
anyone is interested, he has a large 
collection of my original oils, water 
colors, and drawings and will strike a 
bargain for the lot- I have an easel 
and the usual paraphernalia a painter 
collects over the years. Ill throw this 
stuff in too if you’ll consider taking 
over the lease on my converted, forti- 
fied old hacienda, complete with studio 
and north light, here in Mexico, 
where I have been hiding out for the 
last few years, innocently believing I 
could get away from it all. 

I am not too sure about my books 
yet, but I will gladly give away sev- 
eral hundred volumes of the “How to 
Draw and Paint Easily” variety which 
have been’ flooding my desk for re- 
view, twenty home-study courses 
under famous artists, and this week’s 
usual batch of announcements from 
summer art schools where you can 
bathe, swim, relax, and enjoy your- 
self while being Creative. I have can- 
celed my subscriptions and thrown 
out my back copies of art magazines, 
because “Amateur Notes” and-con- 
tests have been taking over most of 
the pages anyway, and I’m weary of 
looking at the reproductions of the 
creative efforts of housewives, retired 
sea captains, brokers, and grandmas. 

It’s not that Pm bitter. Twenty- 
five years of working and surviving as 
a professional painter should prove 
that I can take it. Or once could. 
Early in my student days. I read 





Frank Harris’s advice: “The artist, 
like the lobster, should develop a hard 
shell to protect himself from lesser 
sensibilities.” Until recently I could 
bounce the cruel barbs and shafts 
right back at the crass material world 
without a second thought. Now there 
must be a chink in the thick armor. 
, Perhaps it was the sweet-faced lady 
turista in our quaint colonial plaza 
who finished me off yesterday. The 
amiable, gray-haired woman in her 
large straw sombrero and Zapotec 
huipil dangled her long silver Aztec 
earrings over my shoulder as I worked, 
splashing desperately at what was to 
be, though I didn’t realize it at the 
time, my last work of art. 
“Charming,” she said. “Such a 
charming hobby — so creative, and 
doesn’t do anyone a bit of harm. My 
husband George is doing one just like 
it down the street. But he’s using 
Plastolex — you know, that wonder- 
ful new medium which can be painted 
on anything and mixes with vinegar, 
water, or milk, even spreads on with 
your fingers if you forget your brushes 
or can be used in an ordinary fountain 
pen. George say it’s much easier than 
water color. I’m not artistic myself 
but he says even I could do it. I 
think I will too. It’s so relaxing, I 
hear. George started my cousin Dick 
off last year and he won second prize 
in the Florida all-state exhibition. 


‘What, if I may ask, do you do for a 


living?” 
A few.years ago background noises, 


’ hecklers, or crowds could be turned to 


good effect, serving as useful irritants 
to spur the artist to quicker, more 
decisive interpretation. Today, when 
everybody paints or is on the point of 
doing so, chatty shoptalk by the well- 
read, creative onlooker can freeze a 
man to his sketching stool. I cringe 
still when I remember the day a stern 
voice behind me caused the cobalt 
cerulean to curdle on the paper. - 

“I thought,” it said accusingly, 
“that we were through with that kind 
of thing. Representation indeed!” 

Public pressure of this sort has 
driven many a strong individual to 
change his style. It has contributed 
strongly, I know, to the present vogue 
for the abstract, the nonobjective, the 
need to get away from the visual sub- 
ject. It explains too why many recent 
paintings — preferably of the Arctic, 
or cloud formations — have been done 
from a height of 25,000 feet from 
speeding planes. 

But I don’t put all the blame on 
my lady turista or my public audience. 


It could have been our Mexican 
criada, Maria, who dealt me the final 
blow. She came into my studio later 
that same day timidly asking if T had’ 
meant it when I promised to help her . 
with her “art work.” I assured her I 
had, for I knew her flair for design and 
native color sense would make such 
help delightful teaching. _ 

“ Gracias,” she said, “but it won’t 
be necessary now.’ 

All she wanted was for me to trans- 
late the English words on a large 
cardboard box she thrust at me. An 
Americana friend had presented her 
with this gift, explainmg how easy it 
was to paint a picture. All the secrétos 


_were in the box, she said; you just had 


to read the numbers on the pretty 
little glass tubes of paint and match 
them to the numbers on the enclosed 


canvas. 


“Not that, not that,” I muttered 
fervently to myself as I translated the 
words. “Your Pre-Painted Master- 
piece. Pre-mixed color. Pre-drawn. 
All you need to paint your own Mas- 
terpiece.” There was a garish color- 
plate on the cover: “Snow-Covered 
Forest with Elks.” 

“What,” Maria wanted to know, 
“is all the white stuff over the 
ground?” 

André Malraux, in The Voices of 
Silence, makes a case for the initial 
effort of all painters. They are peo- 
ple, he says, who like pictures — not 
necessarily the objects, the things, in 
the pictures; so maybe it wouldn’t 
have made much difference to Maria’s 
art if her box had been “Stormy Sea 
at Capri” or even “Sleeping Mexican 
with Cactus.” 

Anyway, why am I worrying about 
such things now? I’m through with’ 
all that. It will be such a relief to not 
worry about the creative life or self- 
expression any more. I’m sure I can 
keep myself busy, and profitably so. 
That’s why I clipped and answered 


that ad this morning. It sounds like 


the sort of thing I’m looking. for. 
It can be done in spare time, I under- 
stand, and even pays well. It could 
be a fascinating hobby, easy, simple. 
Anyone, I feel certain, can write. 
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Jax INDIRECT APPROACH 


by EDWIN O'CONNOR 


Epwin O'Connor gave up his work in broad- 
casting in order to devote his full time to writing. 
His first novel, The Oracle, was published in 
1951, and he has just completed his second, which 
deals unth an Irish-American political theme. 


or the past two weeks I have been 
F getting the most out of television. 
It has been a period of complete sat- 
isfaction, and it came at the tail end 
of a long purgatorial experience, dur- 
ing which I watched television with 
fidelity and mounting gloom for five 
full years, not once realizing that I 
was watching all the wrong things. 
J was watching the programs. 

This was unwise; worse, it was 
ignorant. The man who willingly 
watches the programs on television is 
like a savage who wanders into a 
banquet hall and willingly eats the 
napkins. Neither one realizes that in- 
finitely better things are at hand. 
In the banquet hall, the food; on tele- 
vision, the commercials. 

I have been watching nothing but 
commercials for two weeks now. I 
have found them refreshing, even ex- 
citing. Where the programs on tele- 
vision have degenerated into weary, 
predictable repetitions of each other, 
the commercials are fresh and vital, 
_ positively crammed with mystery and 
suspense. 

Mystery! Suspense! Without these, 
the commercial would be nothing. 
Or, in other words, a program. For 
the commercial, to be ‘really first- 
class, must be an exercise in camou- 
flage, a puzzle, a detective story. The 
successful television commercial is one 
which so baffles the viewer that down 
until the final seconds he has abso- 
lutely no idea of what the commercial 
is about. The commercial should be a 
frank challenge to the viewer to put 





together a few wildly misleading clues 
and come up with the right answer. 
It is not a whodunit; it is, instead, a 
whatisit. For example. . . . 

On the television screen there ap- 
pears a picture of a stalled car. It isa 
winter morning; snow is falling; the 
motorist, bundled up to the ears, 
tries stubbornly to get the motor to 
kick over, but with no luck. This is 
the beginning of a one-minute com- 
mercial, but —- a commercial for what? 
Anti-freeze? Motor oil? A new car? 
An old car? 

No. It is a commercial for maple 
syrup. 

The logic, once grasped, is actually 
impeccable. In the words of the an- 
nouncer: “Yes, friends, on these chilly 
winter mornings your stomach just 
naturally demands a good hot cereal 
for breakfast. And what makes that 
hot cereal taste ever so much better, 
taste extra good? That’s right, friends! 
It’s delicious maple syrup, poured 
over that piping hot cereal . . .” 

Or there is the commercial that 
begins with the picture of a mountain 
in Peru. It appears to be deserted; as 
the camera comes closer, one can see 
the ruins of a temple of the Incas. 
From the ruins comes unearthly mu- 
sic, of the kind now associated ex- 
clusively with the concert appear- 
ances of Miss Yma Sumac. The 
sounds rise and fall in weird lament; 
one can only wonder about the nature 
of the pitch to come. Has some enter- 
prising importer cornered the llama 
market? Is someone selling the re- 
corded songs of Miss Sumac? Is 
someone selling temple relics of the 
Incas? 

None of these. Someone is selling 
fountain pen ink. The connection 
comes later: the ink is called “Inca 
Ink.” 

One is brought home from llama 
land with a vivid pictorial exercise in 
statistics. A picture of a huge map of 
the United States is shown; just above 
it is suspended, throbbing and vibrat- 
ing, the figure “2,000,000,000!”’ Ob- 
viously a statistic with some percep- 
tible relation to the United States; 
just as obviously a statistic of some 
commercial significance. But again, 
what? Does the 2,000,000,000 refer 
to a portion of the estimated wealth? 
Is it a population figure for field mice 
or starlings? 

A staccato phrase of explanation 
clears everything up in an instant. 
The figure concerns “Blessed relief 
from acid indigestion.” There were, 
it appears, 2,000,000,000 of a par- 


ticular brand of antacid tablets sold 
last year in the United States of 
America. 

In a somewhat similar vein, there 
is a commercial which opens with a 
photograph of the Capitol in Wash- 
ington, D.C. For one slow moment 
there is no sound accompanying this 
picture; one is given time for reverent 
associations to rise and to bear upon 
the solemn, silent sight. After this 
suitable interval, an exuberant voice 
is heard, paying eloquent if singular 
tribute to those who make our coun- 
try’s laws. | 

“Life is really gay here in the cap- 
ital!” says the voice. “But when the 
gaiety is over, there’s always that 
morning after when stomachs need 
settling down. And that’s why the 
favorite of every party in Washington, 
BC GAS a” 

Is, to be sure, another antacid. 
Which would lead one to believe that 
while patriotism may be, in the words 
of Dr. Johnson, the last refuge of a 
scoundrel, it is a fairly handy first 
step for the boys who deal in stomach 
powders. 

There are literally hundreds of com- 
mercials with the go-in which de- 
ceives. There is the old cowhand, 
with Stetson, chaps, and spurred 
boots; he is shown carefully inspecting 
his outmoded revolver. He is the 
commercial for the all-beef frankfurt. 
There is the ballerina who whirls out 
of the mists, pirouettes, and disap- 
pears; this is the prelude to the world’s 
most honored watch. Or is it the 
second most honored watch? It is, at 
any rate, high among the royalty of 
timepieces, and naturally, how else to 





present it but through the medium of 
a toe dancer? 

I think my favorite of all television 
commercials is the one in which the 
announcer appears hand in hand with 
a psychologist. The psychologist is a 
stranger to the audience;| the an- 
nouncer is not. In another guise, 
under other circumstances, they have 


seen him before: he is television’s 
leading bartender. Now, however, 
with the psychologist in tow, and 
minus his customary pre-beer smile, 
he is clearly up to somber, mysterious 
business. The questions come thick 
and fast: — 

“You are a practicing psychologist, 
Doctor?” 

“Yes. That is right, sir.” 

“I see. Now, in your profession, 
you must have a considerable knowl- 
edge of people?” 

“Yes, sir. A knowledge of yooman 
nature is essential.” 

“T see. .'.” : 

And the audience wonders: excit- 
edly: What next? The role of the old- 
fashioned general practitioner on tele- 
vision is understood: he is there to 
sell cancer-proof cigarettes or tooth- 
paste. But a psychologist? 

The answer is furnished almost 
immediately: he is there to shave! It 
turns out that he had shaved once: 
that day already and, smarty that 
he is, with all his 
knowledge of people, he 
thought he had removed 
every last bit of un- 
sightly stubble. A fast 
once-over-lightly with a 
gleaming electricshaver, 
which the announcer 
forces upon him, punc- 
tures that balloon! 


“on JANE HAS BEEN 
NEGLECTING HER AF FER- 


MEALS BRUSHING HABITS 





Whiskers fall like graphite shavings 
from the head of the razor; they are 
exhibited, under a magnifying glass, 
to a gaping television public; and one 
mortified psychologist slinks back to 
his couch, the victim of overcon- 
fidence. 

There are, as I see it, two distinct 
morals to this commercial: — 

1. Buy an electric razor. 

2. Never go to your psychologist 
for a shave. . 

This about does it, save for my 
own television commercial, which I’ve 
been working over for the last hour 
or so, and which I think meets most 
of the requirements. It takes place 
in a dentist’s office. A little girl is 
sitting in the dentist’s chair; the 
dentist has just finished a thorough 
examination of her teeth; he turns to 
her anxious mother, who is standing 
on the other side of the chair. He 
frowns slightly, then speaks. 

Dentist: Well, Mrs. Brown, I’m 
afraid Jane has been neglecting her 
after-meals brushing 
habit! 

This is the opening of 
my commercial; it is de- 
signed, naturally, to sell 
gasoline. The small con- 
nective tissues J will 
leave to someone else to 
furnish. One man can’t 
do everything. 


YES MOTHER — THOSE 
VISTS TO THE DENTIST 
ARE IMPORTANT If YOUR 
CHILD 1§ TO PRESERVE | 
HER HEALTHY TEETH- 
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YELL 
by R. P. LISTER 


Waen I was first born, I was rather young; 


Less than a day old, 


so they tell me now. 


Within a space of seconds, I gave tongue 
With all the power of my unpracticed lung; 
Not like the shriek of cott, or moo of cow, 
But something in between, that was the row 
I made, the new-beholden world among. 


They smote me heavily, upon what spot 
I may not mention, sparing reader’s’ blush. 
That first emergent caterwaul was not 
The last I made; indeed, I made a lot. 
I loosed my million yells and would not hush; 
I did not twitter like a baby thrush, i 
Or bubble like a streamlet in a grot, 


I simply roared, and, 


boy! I roared like hell. 


Something about the world I did not care for 
Caused me to do it, and I did it well. 
What bred my fierce dislike I cannot tell; 

I did not ask about the why and wherefore, 

I simply did not know what I was there for. 
Nor do I now; but now I may not yell. 
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VES KILLED HOLMES? 


by MARVIN GRASSE 


Marvin Grasse was graduated from San 
Francisco State College after four years of service 
in the armed forces in World War II. Heis now 
teaching English in Invingston, California. 


Ov day in May, sixty-four years 
ago, the world almost stopped 
spinning when the electrifying news 
flashed from Switzerland that the 
incomparable Sherlock Holmes and 
Professor Moriarty, the Napoleon of 
crime, had perished in a death strug- 
gle. Three years later, in 1894, the 
Great Detective suddenly reappeared 
and told a rejoicing world that he had 
really done in Moriarty and then 
slipped into hiding. 

For six decades that was the ac- 
cepted version. Not a single soul 
suspected that Sherlock had actually 
been murdered and that his subse- 
quent return was but a masterful. 
hoax. The truth of these startling. 
statements cannot be doubted, for I 
have uncovered solid evidence which 
exposes the murder and masquerade. 

This gigantic crime would have 
gone undetected had not my sense 
of the unnatural been sharpened by 
the dreadful crimes I had witnessed 
on television, heard through the radio, 
seen at the movies, read about in 
novels whose chapters were soaked in 
brutality, and in newspapers whose 
headlines were streaked with blood. 
Shaped by such monstrous influences, 
it was inevitable that I should cast 
suspicious eyes upon a sentence ut- 
tered by Holmes during the Adventure 
of the Lions Mane. 

Holmes, now retired to keeping 
bees in Sussex, commented that he 
was enjoying the “soothing life of 
nature” for which he had “yearned” 
while prowling about the gloomy 
streets of London. Such a non-Sher- 
lockian statement stung my curiosity. 


As aconsequence, I checked numerous 
cases Holmes had solved before his 
tragic flight to Switzerland. 

I was handsomely rewarded, for 
my search uncovered an ample supply 
of statements that were in direct 
contradiction to the sentiments of 
the Sussex Sherlock. Through all 
of his adventures, Holmes harped 
upon the same theme: he abhorred 
dull routines, detested stagnant days, 
and ached for problems, however 
insignificant. The most revealing re- 
mark of all occurred shortly before 
his supposed death. “My mind,” he 
said in the Adventure of Wisteria 
Lodge, “‘is like a racing engine, tearing 
itself to pieces because it is not con- 
nected up with the work for which 
it was built.” 

Was keeping bees the “work” for 

which Sherlock’s mind was built? My 
suspicions were fully aroused; and a 
week later, when I stumbled upon 
another oddity, I launched my full- 
scale investigation. 
- This second irregularity occurred 
in the Adventure of the Bruce-Parting- 
ton Plans, a case Sherlock undertook 
after his spectacular return. In that 
adventure he professed ignorance of 
the three famous agents, Oberstein, 
La Rothiére, and Eduardo Lucas, 
although in the Adventure of the 
Second Stain, a case Sherlock solved 
before he vanished, he mentioned them 
by name! 

By linking together his sudden love 
for nature and his unfamiliarity with 
familiar agents, my crime-alerted 





mind sped to the conclusion that the 
man living in Sussex was not Sherlock 
Holmes, but a fantastic counterfeit. 
Why, then, didn’t Dr. Watson expose 
the fraud? Because the good doctor’s 
lips were sealed by the bloody knowl- 
edge that he, himself, either had 
murdered Sherlock or had assisted in 
that gargantuan deed! 

This frightful thought failed to 
shock me because I had been con- 
ditioned through the avenues of mass 


{ 
"a 


communication to homicide, infanti- 
cide, patricide, matricide, and as- 
sorted butcheries. The only thing 
that excited me was whether or not, 
as they say, I could pin the rap on 
Watson. A careful scrutiny of the 
cases Watson recorded for Sherlock 
disclosed the heartening fact that the 
loyal assistant had smoldered with 
hatred. . 

Time and time again the embittered 
doctor cried out against the con- 
temptuous manner in which Holmes 
treated him. He complained that he 
was a long-suffering mortal, that he 
was unhappy and helpless, and it 
was during the Adventure of the Copper 
Breeches that he shouted to the smirk- 
ing Sherlock, “You horrify me!’ 

The spark that caused this hatred 


to burst into flames was struck when 


Watson deserted the realm of bache- 
lorhood for that of marriage. Sher- 
lock, who loathed all emotions, set 
out to reduce Watson’s nuptial bliss 
to shambles, a feat which he accom- 
plished after four years of atrocious 
meddling. 

Granted now that Watson had 
a compellmg motive for destroying 
Sherlock, it seemed unlikely that this 
weak-willed assistant could be capable 
of putting into effect such a monu- 
mental scheme. It was at this point 
that I searched for a crafty accom- 
plice. [hadn’t far to look, for I spotted 
Mycroft Holmes, the slain man’s 
brilliant brother. 

On various occasions Mycroft had 
aided Sherlock when the great sleuth 
was on the verge of defeat, and yet 
it was years before Sherlock informed 
the astonished Watson of Mycroft’s 
existence. Sherlock let the secret 
escape while undertaking the case of 
The Greek Interpreter, but he quickly 
maligned Mycroft by saying he had 
a strange and warped personality. 

To be kept in isolation, as it were, 
and then to be rewarded by vicious 
slander would turn the hand of any- 
one against such an attacker. And 
so it was that Mycroft joined Watson 
in nursing a murderous grudge. All 
they needed was the time, the place, 
and the opportunity. 

It was on the twenty-fifth day of 
the gentle month of April, 1891, that 
Sherlock set his foot upon the path 
to doom. As Watson relates in The 
Final Problem, Sherlock had com- 
pleted his strategy for the destruction 
of Moriarty’s empire of crime, de- 
livered the plans to Scotland Yard, 
and then fled England to escape 
Moriarty’s dangerous henchmen. On 


May 3, Watson and Sherlock ended 


their flight in Meirigen, Switzerland, 
where they assumed roles as tourists 
and took lodgings in the Englischer 
Hof. The next day landlord Peter 
Steiler urged them to see the beautiful 
Reichenbach Falls, located but a few 
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hours walk from the village. Thus, 
on the ‘afternoon of May. 4, 1891, 
Sherlock Holmes, accompanied by 
Dr. Watson, set out for the Falls and 
oblivion. 

The terrible events of that fatal 
day began when Watson returned 
to the hotel with a note he claimed 
was delivered to him by a Swiss lad. 
The contents declared that an Eng- 
lishwoman, dying of consumption, 
desired an English doctor in her last 
moments. No such woman existed, 
and landlord Steiler denied having 
written the note, although he said 
that he saw a “tall Englishman,” who 
might have written it, loitermg about 
the place. Watson cursed and ran 
back toward the Falls. 

That evening it was a disheveled, 
heartbroken Watson who staggered 
into the Englischer Hof with another 
letter, and with the stunning news 
that Sherlock Holmes had been killed. 
This second letter, written by Sher- 
lock and found by Watson, tells all. 
In it Sherlock explains that he has 
met Professor Moriarty, is about to 
engage in a mortal combat, and that 
the Professor has graciously given 
him time to write the message. Since 
naught but the note remained, it 
was evident that neither had survived 
the struggle. _ 

Within hours the investigators ar- 
rived, gawked at the Falls, shook 
their heads at the loss of such an 
illustrious figure, and the case was 
closed. How ridiculously simple it 
all had been! There had been no 
questioning about the “tall English- 
man,” no raised eyebrows over the 
fact that Sherlock would have been 
granted time to write such a silly 
letter; and oddest of all, there had 


been no searching for the missing 
Swiss lad who could identify the 
letter-writer. How preposterous that 
the most vital element, the boy, was 
seen only by Watson! It is safe to 
assume that such a lad never existed; 
that Watson, after helping Mycroft 
bash in Sherlock’s brains, not only 
scribbled the cunning alibi-note that 
recalled him to the hotel, but also 
composed Sherlock’s “death mes- 
sage”; and that the “tall English- 
man” was really Mycroft on his way 
to the Falls by some devious path 
when overseen by the landlord. 

If any doubt remains that the 
diabolical plotters finished Holmes, 
one has only to scan the wild story 
told by the impostor who stepped 
into Sherlock’s shoes. This stirring 
event occurred in 1894 during the 
Adventure of the Empty House. It 
was then that the spurious Holmes 
revealed himself and sketched the 
thrilling picture of his escape, exile, 
and return. 

On that memorable May 4, ex- 
plained the sham, he met Moriarty, 
wrote the letter, and then pushed 
the Professor into the thundering cat- 
aract. Immediately a boulder tum- 
bled down the cliff, barely missing 
him. He whirled and saw the evil 
face of Colonel Sebastian Moran, 
Moriarty’s chief of staff, peering over 
the precipice. Holmes quickly dis- 
guised himself as an elusive target 
and, amid flying rocks, escaped. 

How droll! It is unthinkable that 
the Colonel, one of the best heavy- 
game shots the Eastern Empire ever 
produced, would wait patiently until 
Holmes made short work of his chief, 
and then merely toss a few rocks. 
It is also unthinkable that the Pro- 
fessor, a cold-blooded cutthroat, 
would forgo an ambush for a hand-to- 
hand fight. 

The new Sherlock concluded his 
farcical tale without answering such 
essential questions as why he van- 
ished for three years, and why he 
decided to reappear. That such a 
hodgepodge story was accepted is 
an unfathomable mystery in itself, 
but accepted it was and the Great 
Return was consummated. 

This, then, is the truth concerning 
the strange death and even stranger 
return of Sherlock Holmes. While the 
identity of the impostor will probably 


remain forever shrouded in mystery, 


of one thing we can be certain: the 
man who moved into 221B Baker 
Street in 1894 was not Sherlock 
Holmes. 
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| A LL ABOUT AMPLIFIERS | 


by JOHN M. CONLY 


Joun M. Cony is a former New York and 
Washington newspaperman, now editor of High 
Fidelity Magazine. “They Shall Have Music” 
is a quarterly feature in the Atlantic. 


(This is the third of four articles be- 
ing written to help guide people who 
are assembling, or planning to assem- 
ble, custom home-music systems — 
less formally known as “hi-fi rigs.” 
The last few years have seen the de- 
velopment of a sizable industry dedi- 
cated to the production of precision- 
made components — loudspeakers, 
record changers, turntables, AM-FM. 
tuners, and amplifiers — for such sys- 
tems, in profusion that Is as con- 
fusing as it is alluring. A high-fidelity 
assembly well chosen to suit the liv- 
ing room in which it is to be used 
can deliver home-music in detail and 
color never possible before, but choos- 
ing well is not always easy. It is hard 
to go absolutely wrong in picking 
high-fidelity components, for most of 
them are genuinely good, but it is 
certainly possible to achieve a waste- 
ful imbalance of quality. The first 
two installments of this series dealt 
with loudspeakers and record-playing 
equipment; this one will discuss the 
device that must come between, to 
translate the motion of the pickup 
jewel into pulsations of the speaker 
— the amplifier.) 


r Is standard practice for anyone 
I writing about audio amplifiers to 
declare at the outset that the ampli- 
fier is the heart of the sound-system, 
which ‘it is. Tradition also dictates 
that the amplifier be called the most 
nearly perfect of the components that 
make up a sound-system. This also 
is true, but can give rise to miscon- 





ceptions. An amplifier, as it comes 
off the manufacturer’s bench, usually 
will behave far more predictably 
than, say, a phono-pickup or a loud- 
speaker. This is because its per- 
formance depends 99 per cent on 
electronic functions, which are mathe- 
matically calculable. It does not rely 
on tricky mechanical qualities, like 
springiness or friction. 

Essentially an amplifier is an as- 
sembly of thermionic vacuum tubes, 
devices whereby a small electric im- 
pulse can be made into a large one. 
Edison, led by his fantastic and in- 
tuitive curiosity, almost invented the 
vacuum tube in 1883, but couldn’t 
quite, because the electron hadn’t 
been discovered and he couldn’t 
interpret his own experiments. He 
thought electric current was some 
kind of force-flow from a “positive” 
to a “negative” terminal. We know 
now that it is a flow of negative par- 
ticles (electrons) from a negative to a 
positwe terminal, the main impetus 
being a superabundance of electrons 
at the negative terminal and a hun- 
gry lack of them at the positive 
terminal. 

In a vacuum tube, the current is 
an electron-discharge from an incan- 
descent negative terminal (heated to 
give the electrons escape-energy) to a 
positive terminal, across a vacuum 
gap. Betwixt the two is a screen, or 
grid. When a signal voltage — origi- 
nating in a phono-pickup, for in- 
stance — is supplied to this grid, the 
grid acts rather like a valve, alter- 
nately helping and hindering the flow 
of electrons through its interstices. 
The important thing is that the signal 
voltage fed the grid can be very small, 
and still control a fairly large electron- 
flow, so that there emerges from the 
tube a big current fluctuating in close 
resemblance to the small-voltage 
signal that went in. This is a horribly 
oversimplified picture of a stage of 


amplification, but it will have to do. 

If audio reproduction had been 
the prime aim of tube designers, 
we would almost surely now have 
very simple two- or three-tube audio 
amplifiers. However, designers are 
responsive to demand, and nearly all 
present tubes were designed for one 
phase or another of radio reception 
and transmission. As a result, ampli- 
fiers now incorporate from five to 
twelve tubes, which feed one another, 
and are matched and paired to 
minimize and neutralize the eccen- 
tricities they show when they operate 
in the audio frequency-spectrum (you 
probably can hear from about 30 to 
about 15,000 vibrations per second) 
and in the audio power-range (of two 
successive organ tones, one may be 
600 times more powerful than the 
other). 

To modify and govern the per- 
formance of the tubes in an amplifier, 
several transformers commonly are 
needed, and up to 100 resistors and 
capacitors. To be critically frank, 
that’s too many of everything for 
utter reliability. Nearly all the com- 
ponents change with age; and since 
they all interact, the near-perfect 
initial performance of any amplifier 
has a time limit attached. I have 
never had an amplifier that worked 
anywhere near perfectly for more 
than a year. (I have had one, briefly, 
that I am almost sure would have 
done so, but it cost $1000!) The 
moral for shoppers is surely obvious: 
part of what you buy, when you buy 
an amplifier, is the assurance that 
you can have it checked regularly, 
reliably, promptly, and inexpensively. 
If your dealer is not equipped to do 
this, the geographical location of the 
amplifier-maker may be an impor- 
tant factor in your choice. 

A second aspect of the radio orien- 
tation of tube designers, as it applies 
to home-music systems, is that the 
basic power amplifier is patterned to 
work from an input signal-strength 
of about one volt, the output avail- 
able from a radio tuner or an old- 
style crystal phono-cartridge (or, as 
it happens, a tape recorder). How- 
beit, the voltage of the signal sup- 
plied by a modern magnetic phono- 
cartridge is around 50 times smaller, 
below the detection range of the 
power amplifier. Hence the relatively 
recent development of a device to 
furnish the missing stage of amplifica- 
tion — the preamplifier. 

In some of the more modestly 
priced high-fidelity amplifiers, the 
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preamplifier is amalgamated with the 
main power amplifier. In other 
cases, however, it is offered as a 
separate unit, and has come to incor- 
porate most of the music system’s 
control features — the frontal knobs 
for volume, bass, treble, record- 
equalization, and sound-source selec- 
tion; the rear input sockets for radio 
and TV tuner, phono-pickup, tape 
recorder, or what-have-you. 

In this guise, it yields a certain 
buying flexibility, too. I know sev- 
eral people, the “heart” of whose 
music systems consists of a very 
modest power amplifier fed by a con- 
trol preamplifier which cost twice as 
much, their obvious intent being to 
replace the modest power amplifier 
later with something more powerful 
and expensive. In the meantime, 
though their tympani crescendi may 
fall short of the ultimate crispness, 
they enjoy the most precise and con- 
venient control imaginable over the 
proportions of their record-sound. 

As has been hinted in the forego- 
ing, the basic essentials of amplifier 
design are so well and widely under- 
stood that manufacturers competing 
within tacitly accepted price ranges 
can make products which cannot be 


told apart by the unaided ear. More- 
over, they do. Then, having done so, 
they add “special features,” largely 
to lend distinction to their advertis- 
ing. This, together with the number 
of models now being produced, makes 
it unwise for someone like me to try 
to write a brand-naming article. The 
only sensible mode of shopping guid- 
ance is a tour, so to speak, through 
the types and grades of amplifiers 
available, with a discursion on the 
features they embody. 

First, let us consider the criteria 
individually: — 

Price. |High-fidelity amplifiers 
range in price from about $50 to 
$1000. For the most part, price re- 
flects workmanship and quality of 
components, meaning reliability and 
precise maintenance of standards ad- 
vertised. In general, if the highest- 
priced 10-watt amplifier costs more 
than the lowest-priced 20-watt, the 
former is the safer buy. 

Power. There is endless debate 
about this. One unassailable expert 
(a loudspeaker maker) points out 
that to convince an audience in Fes- 
tival Hall, London, that they were 
hearing the equivalent of a “live” 
chorus and orchestra, he never had 
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.».at a Down-To-Earth Price! 


Your finest records will sound unbelievably life-like 
as they are played with authentic high fidelity on the 
new V-M 1200. See this outstanding new model, the 
first high fidelity changer ever offered at such a Jow cost! 
V-M Model 1200 features numerous Voice of Music 
exclusives too! 


Voice of Music 
Model 1200 


e New 4-speed direct drive mechanism. 
e Easy-Lift support arm for front-loading convenience. 


Available on matching base 
pan as Model 1225. 


*GE variable reluctance cart- 
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e All-weather ceramic, two-needle* cartridge. 
e Rumble-free... minimum wow... constant speed performance. 
e —and many, many more! 


The 1200 must be auditioned to fully appreciate its true value. Then you will 
realize it can bring complete, lasting pleasure—at a “why-pay-more” price! 
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to use more than 50 watts, and that 
this volume would be intolerable in 
a living room. Another, equally es- 
teemed, expert (a dealer with a schol- 
arly musical background) says he has 
never seen a musically sophisticated 
customer respond with satisfaction to 
anything less than a 60-watt ampli- 
fier. I'll commit myself to a halfway 
position: 30 watts in anything I con- 
sider a living room, no more than 30 
feet long and 25 feet wide. For any 
15-by-12 room, I should judge a 
clean 10 watts to be entirely ade- 
quate. Remember, though, that 
sometimes the easiest way to get a 
clean 10 watts is to buy 20. 

Distortion. Three kinds of distor- 
tion are. accounted for in amplifier 
advertising. One is frequency distor- 
tion, by which is meant that some 
pitches are produced louder than 
others. An amplifier innocent of this 
error is called “‘flat,’ but none is, 
quite. A reasonable degree of flat- 
ness (if you are spending, say, up to 
$100) is described in the claim “plus 
or minus one db from 20 to 20,000 
cycles per second.” This means that 
the amplifier deviates from perfectly 
flat response by only one decibel 
throughout the audible tone range. 
Up in the $200 area you can look for, 
and find, lower frequency-distortion 
ratings — a tenth of a decibel or less 
In fact, in expensive amplifiers, fre- 
quency distortion is so low as not to 
be a choice factor. 

Harmonic distortion, also usually 
mentioned in performance claims, Is a 
result of the fact that electron-flow 
pulses, like any other vibrations, gen- 
erate harmonics. The harmonics of a 
piano note we like, and want; they 
identify the piano as a piano. Har- 
monics generated within an amplifier 
we don’t want. They are not’ un- 
pleasant — most of them — but they 
are phony; they weren’t part of the 
sound that went into the microphone 
to begin with. 

Intermodulation distortion, about 
which manufacturers are touchier, 7s 
intrinsically unpleasant. It results 
when two tones are being processed 
by an amplifier, and some of the fre- 
quencies of one either cancel or rein- 
force some of those of another, ac- 
tually creating thus a third “sum” or 
“difference” tone. This has no key 
relationship with either of the other 
tones; hence it is heard simply as a 
dissonant edge or quaver. When you 
hear something indefinably but de- 
cidedly harsh and irksome in repro- 
duced sound, you are probably de- 


tecting intermodulation distortion. 
That is the only thing good about it: 
it can be detected by the ear. Shop- 
pers take note. 

These varieties of distortion are 
counteracted in most current ampli- 
fiers, with differing degrees of success, 
by such expedients as the push-pull 
arrangement of output tubes and ap- 
plications of negative, feedback. In the 
latter, the distortion 
impulses in the final 
output-signal are fed 
back into an earlier 
stage of the circuit in 
mirror image, so to 
speak, and there ef- 
fect a cancellation, 
or partial cancella- 
tion. As it happens, 
though, the wide use 
of negative feedback 
has aggravated an- 
other lurking prob- 
lem: a tendency of some amplifiers to 
break into supersonic oscillations of 
some violence when they have to feed 
a fairly remote loudspeaker. In some 
cases this is caused by interaction be- 
tween the electric impulses in the two 
leads to the loudspeaker. (Onetime 
short-wave enthusiasts may recall 
having to protect their antenna lead- 
ins against this kind of interaction.) 
These supersonic oscillations cannot 
themselves be heard, of course — my 
own amplifier has an inclination to 
“ring” at 240,000 cycles per second, 
which even a bat can’t hear — but 
they do absorb power, and a good 
tweeter may injure itself trying to 
reproduce them. Also, they may gen- 
erate subharmonics which can be 
heard, and are not pleasant. One 
good precaution is to connect a loud- 
speaker not with common, close-cou- 
pled Jamp cord, but with FM-TV 
antenna twin-lead, in which the wires 
are kept well separated. 

These distortion hazards have been 
met, and well met, in most respectable 
amplifier circuits. Still, quality con- 
trol in the audio-electronics industry 
has by no means achieved utter per- 
fection. For which reason it is not a 
bad idea, when you buy an amplifier, 
to ask the dealer to “run a few curves 
on it’ with his test equipment, and 
copy the results for you. Offer to pay 
him for it, say $5 or $10. It'll be a 
good investment. Even if you cannot 
make much of the findings (and they 
are usually pretty self-explanatory), 
the technician who runs the curves 
will be able to, and if he finds any- 


thine seriously amiss with the amoli. 





fier you are buying, he will be almost 
irresistibly tempted either to fix it for 
you or to get another unit from the 
stockroom. Also, you'll have a writ- 
ten record of how your amplifier be- 
haved when new, which may come in 
handy at a later date when you think 
it’s beginning to sound sour. 

Among the tests you'll want run 
are an intermodulation analysis and 
a square-wave test, 
each at 1} the power 
level you'll be using 
most — call it 1% 
watts — and 2)some- 
where near the peak 
output power of the 
amplifier. Getting 
and having thisdocu- 
mentation gives you 
a sort of prestige — 
you'll be one of the 
boys; no use trying 
to hornswoggle you. 

Now let us move around to what is 
commonly called the “front end.” In 
radio parlance this used to mean the 
tuning stages of a receiver. In high- 
fidelity terms it means the control and 
preamplification stage, including rec- 
ord-equalization and input selection 
in its scope. Whether the front end be 
a separate unit or mounted on the 
same chassis with the power amplifier, 
there are some features you may re- 
quire. 

As regards inputs, for, instance. 
How many sound-source devices have 
you, or do you plan to have, which 
you will want to feed into your ampli- 
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fier? One phonograph pickup, cer- 


tainly, One radio tuner, FM, AM, or 


FM-AM. A TV tube-and-tuner as- 


sembly, minus sound? A second 
phono-pickup, if you want a precision 
turntable as well as a record changer? 
A tape recorder? A microphone, in 
case you get the tape recorder? (And 
would you want to be able to “fade 
in” the microphone?) A short-wave 


tuner (one is in the works now)? That - 


adds up to a possible seven input sock- 
ets, two high-gain (the phono-pick- 
ups), the others low-gain, but two of 
them interconnected (the mike and 
recorder). Then, if you do include a 
tape recorder in your planning, what 
about an output socket, so that you 
can copy records and take down 
broadcasts? Not all front-end units 
have all these features. To be candid, 
I can’t think offhand of any that 
does, though some come close. The 
point is, you had better cogitate on 
your needs, and list them, before lay- 
ins out anv monev. 
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Just look at these frequency response 
curves of the Fairchild 220 and two other 
leading cartridges. See how Fairchild 
alone gives smooth, even reproduction 
—completely uniform to 17,000 cycles 
with only slow roll-off beyond. This 
means no unnatural harshness, no distorted 
sound! With Fairchild, you have only 
the sound you were meant to hear! 
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The Fairchild 255 gives you full powe: 
from deepest bass to highest treble, anc 
an instrument especially designed. fo: 
minimum transient distortion as well a: 
lowest IM and harmonic distortion, re 
sulting in exceptionally true natura 
sound. Superbly engineered, the 255 ha: 
a controlled frequency response of +0 t 
—14 db, from 20 to 20,000 cps. 
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AMPLIFIER KITS 


Bulld your own Williamson-Type Hi-l' Amplifier and 
Preamplifier—the cholee of audio-wise music lovers. 
Virtually distortlonless output, full frequency response 
and full power reserve, Choose from three versions of 
this proven circult, all in kit form. Comprehensive 
construction books anticipate your every question and 
assure success, even for the most nontechnical en- 
thusiast. 

Experlence the emotional Impact of true timbre 
response, and brilliant “symphony hall” tone quality. 
The sheer macnificence of living music can be at your 
fingertips with these fine instruments. 


AVAILABLE IN THESE KIT MODELS 


W-5M Williamston Amplifier and power supply on single 
chassis, Special Peerless output transformer, KT-66 
tubes, attractive chassis cover. Shpg. Wt 59.75 
31 Ibs. Express ORIY ceocranevuameseevocensarsenvencnenne s 


WAM Williamson Amplifier and power supply on single 
chassis. Chicago ‘‘super-range’’ output trans- 39.75 
former, Shp. Wt. 28 tbs, Express onliys.....- =. 


wW-3M Williamson Amplifier and power supply on scpa- 
rate chassis. Acrosound ‘*‘uitra-linear’? out- 

put transformer. Shpg. Wt. 20 tbs. Express 75 
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Complete Schematics and Technical Specifications 
Upon Request, Write For 1955 Henothkit Catalog 
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And now controls. Any high-fidel- 
ity front end gives you separate bass 
and treble tone controls, a volume 
and/or loudness control (to` be ex- 
plained), perhaps some cutoff filters 
— to exclude by-products of low-fre- 
quency rumble or high-frequency os- 
cillation — and record-equalization of 
varying versatility. Consider the last 
first. 

In making disk records, all manu- 
facturers cut down on bass volume be- 
low a certain point in the tone spec- 


trum, to prevent the cutting stylus 


from swinging too widely and wasting 
space. They also increase treble vol- 
ume, to mask out surface noise. The 
amplifier is supposed to neutralize 
these purposeful excesses in playback, 
restoring normal proportions to the 


reproduced sound. Hence the need - 


for record-equalization. 

Last year all U.S. record companies 
agreed on a common recording charac- 
teristic, called the RIAA (Record In- 
dustry Association of America) curve. 
Its bass diminution sets in at 500 
cycles per second; its treble exaggera- 
tion attains 13.5 decibels at 10,000 
cycles per second. Fine, but about 
10,000 LPs late! Who wants to be 
limited to disks pressed not more than 
a year ago? And at that time there 
were at least four different recording 
characteristics in wide use. In order 
of importance, these are the equal- 
izations a good high-fidelity control 
unit should be able to make: RIAA; 
NAB-Columbia; (old) AES (Audio 
Engineering Society); (old) London 
and RCA Victor; 
European 78-rpm. 
It. vastly increases 
the versatility of rec- 
ord-equalization, too, 
if the bass (turnover) 
and treble equaliza- 
tion settings can be 
made separately. Do 
not confuse these con- 
trols with straight 
bass and treble tone 
controls, which are 
a useful adjunct to 
equalization controls, but no substi- 
tute. Once in a while I turn down my 
treble, to “move” a screechy stand of 
fiddles a little farther from the record- 
ing microphone; otherwise I seldom 
use tone controls at all. The equaliza- 
tion does the trick. 

The “loudness” control derives from 
the discovery that not all tone fre- 
quencies excite the ear equally effec- 


tively at all volume levels. The ear 
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bass at low volume. The loudness 
control compensates for this by rais- 
ing the proportional loudness of these 
frequencies as overall volume is de- 
creased. I never use a loudness con- 
trol either — but then I do not live 


"in a small urban apartment, where 


low-volume listening is sometimes the 
only alternative to no listening at all. 
There are other “extras” offered 
now as features of the more preten- 
tious and expensive amplifiers. One 
enjoying a strong current vogue is 
“variable damping.” By this is meant 
that the amplifier compensates for. 
certain structural and electromag- 
netic deficiencies of the loudspeaker 
— in particular, whatever tendencies 
it may have toward slackness in re- 
sponding to the “start” and “stop” 
commands of the amplifier. In most 
cases, it focuses on certain tone areas 
in the loudspeaker’s response — gen- 
erally in the bass area. There is no 
doubt that it works, when the speaker 
needs it. There is also no doubt that 
the same effect can be procured by 
spending about the same amount of 
money and getting a better speaker. 
A number of factors determine how 
well a speaker is self-damped. The 
most easily determined by the curious © 
buyer is the flux density of the mag- 
netic field between the speaker’s voice- 
coil and the permanent magnet which 
gives it purchase for its movement. 
If the flux density is of the order ‘of 
15,000 gausses, say, you probably 
needn’t worry much about special 
damping by the amplifier — you'd 
hardly be able to tell 
whether you had it 
or not. . 
Getting back out 
of the audio dream- 
world to practical 
shopping, let us en- 
deavor to place the 
amplifier in its proper 
spot in the high-fidel- 
ity buying-budget. 
Perhaps arbitrarily, 
I will exclude from 
consideration as high.” 
fidelity equipment any amplifiers lack- 
ing record-equalization controls — 
though there are some good and inex- 
pensiveseparate preamplifier equalizers 
on the market. The smallest sum you 
can get by with is in the neighborhood 
of $50. In this class there are several 
10-watt amplifiers, made by reputable 
manufacturers, that can qualify as 
minimal hi-fi. They will serve well for 
people who, because of dwelling limi- 
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small loudspeaker systems — shelf 
models or other “compact” varieties, 
costing not more than $100 at most. 

The next price-jump is about $20, 
and the amplifiers then available are, 
as might be expected, slightly bigger, 
better versions of the minimal mod- 
els. They may provide a couple more 
watts power, circuitry a little more re- 
fined, distortion measurably less, two 
more single-knob 
record-equalization 
settings. There are 
always small manu- 
facturers offering a 
little more: their 
products may be 
some of the few true 
and reliable bargains 
in the field. I have 
specifically in mind a 
dedicated concern 
which may by now 
have gone out of 
business or begun constraining its 
largesse, though I hope not.: Also spe- 
cial cases are the companies offer- 
ing kits to be wired at home, and those 
who sell only by mail order direct from 
factory to customer. Both make pos- 
sible very considerable savings, and I 
know. of no firms now in these fields 
which are not highly reputable. To 
the novice eying the kit advertisements 
I will suggest that a power amplifier is 
easier to assemble than a preamplifier, 
though neither is forbiddingly difficult. 

The next major price-grouping is in 
the $100 area, and is really two group- 
ings. In one, the minimal 10-watt am- 
plifier has become a 20-watter, and has 
sprouted more control knobs than you 
can count, but there is still indefinably 
an atmosphere of a low-priced unit 
with elaborations and improvements. 
Among units of this nature, it is astute 
to shop from unit to unit of the same 
make and model; the workmanship 
may vary. You can get a cut-rate 
treasure or a disappointment. 

The other grouping is completely 
different: it consists of small, mostly 
10-watt models put out by firms 
mainly devoted to big, expensive, 
carefully crafted virtuoso amplifiers. 
Among these the precision of control 
will be good and the distortion levels 
impressively low, but the power range 
also will be audibly limited. They are 
ideal for people who listen very criti- 
cally but in constricted quarters, and 
they deserve very good record-playing 
equipment and loudspeakers of their 
own genre, the very best of modestly 
rated units, carefully housed for the 
cleanest response. Among these am- 
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plifiers, it is interesting to note, the 
prevailing theme.is sightliness: many 
need not be cabinet-mounted at all. 
They look perfectly respectable sit- 
ting on a table or a shelf. In general, 
they got this way through the willing- 
ness of their makers to compromise in 
the matter of output transformers, 
which are inevitably big (and expen- 
sive). The saving is in space and 

money, the sacrifice 
In power. 

Graduation out of 
this stage to the next 
brings the whole dis- 
course to an end. 
The next substantial 
grouping is in the $200 
area and, frankly, I 
know of no amplifier 
in this price class 
that cannot (at least 
with a little familiar- 
ity and ingenuity) be 
made to perform to almost any home- 
listener’s satisfaction, unless he is a 
real fi-fanatic. At this stage, special 
features (like variable damping, or 
lagniappe in the shape of spare input 
sockets) become important influences 
on choice, since basic performance is 
pretty hard to criticize. 

This will be contested, of course, 
by the man still devoted to the ever- 
lasting task of trying to make his liv- 
ing room sonically indistinguishable 
from Symphony Hall on Saturday 
night. For him, the next spurt in the 
lighthearted Watts Handicap (85 
here! Anyone make it 112?) will con- 
tinue to be the News of the Day. For 
the rest of us, it need not be. With 
what we have now, music can be 
pretty well served. 


Record Reviews 


Bizet: Symphony in C Major; | 


Overture: ‘“‘Patrie’’ (Ernest Anser- 
Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande; London LL-1186: 
12” LP). There is also available a 
new Angel recording of this same 
combination, played by André Cluy- 
tens and the French National Orches- 
tra. I have not heard it, but I do not 
see how it could be any better than 
this, which is Schubertian enough to 
induce wonder that Ansermet has 
not recorded any Schubert. Stull, 
despite satisfaction herewith, I con- 
fess to a yen for an attempt on this 
symphony by Beecham. 

Borodin: Symphony No. 2 in B 
Minor with Tchaikovsky: Suite 
No. 1 in D Major (Dimitri Mitropou- 








In your audio dealer’s demonstration room where 
loudspeakers are lined up all in a military row 
... look for the speaker with the large, silvery 
dural dome in the center. Ear-test it with special 
care, This is the Jim Lansing Signature D130 — 
the 15” Extended Range Speaker with 4” voice 
coil of edge-wound aluminum ribbon, The coil is 
attached directly to the 4” dural dome, Together 
they give the piston assembly exceptional rigid- 
ity. This is one reason why bass tones sound so 
crisp and clean... why the highs so smooth... na 
the mid-range so well-defined.. You will find the 
D130 to be as distinguished to your ear as it is 
to your eye. 


THE SIGNATURE D130 (shown above) 
IS YOUR BASIC SPEAKER 


Use it alone when you first begin your high 
fidelity system. Perfectly balanced with other 
Signature units, it later serves as a low fre- 
quency unit in your divided network system. 


Additional Signature Precision Transducers 
with large domes and voice coils: . 


SIGNATURE D131... 

the finest 12” speaker made 
0.D.— 121%” 
4” voice coil of edge-wound 
aluminum ribbon 
Depth — 5” ' 
Power input —20 watts 
Impedance — 16 ohms - 


SIGNATURE D123... ` , 
an innovation in speaker design 
Depth — only 35%” 
0.D.— 121” . 
3” voice coil of edge-wound 
aluminum ribbon 
Power input— 20 watts 
Impedance —16 chms 


SIGNATURE 0208... 
an 8” precision transducer 
0.0.— 844” 
2” voice coil of edge-wound 
aluminum ribbon 
Power input—12 watts 
Impedance — D208—-8 ohms 
A D216 — 16 ohms 


See your audio dealer for complete catalog 
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los conducting New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra; Colum- 
bia ML-4966: 12” LP). Either I am 
going through a Borodin period (per- 
haps brought on by my not having 
seen Kismet) or this is a whopping 
good reading of the Second Sym- 
phony; it really made me sit up and 
tingle. Mitropoulos not only imparts 
the proper pomp and fury; he also 
makes the Philharmonic sound like a 
truly great orchestra. ‘The Tchaikov- 
sky suite too is given sumptuous 
treatment; plenty of throbbing, keen- 
ing, and just plain beautiful melody. 
Columbia’s fi is beyond reproach, too. 

Britten: Young Person’s Guide 
to the Orchestra with Saint- 
Saéns: Carnival of the Animals 
(Igor Markevitch conducting Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra; Peter Pears nar- 
rator in the Guide; Geza Anda and 
Bela Siki pianists in the Carnival; 
Angel-35135: 12” LP). The Carnival 
is as good as several other excellent 
versions on the market. The Guide 
is the first on records to use narration, 
which I think adds to its appeal. 
However, unless my memory fails, 
the original narrative (the work was 
written as a children’s film feature) 
had rhymes and touches of humor 
absent here. Other versions are forth- 
coming — Mercury offering Deems 
‘Taylor, Vox presenting young Bran- 
don de Wilde. Peter Pears recites 
beautifully, and Markevitch leads a 
fine performance, but I think I’d 
wait. . 

Elgar: Violin Concerto in B 
. Minor (Campoli, violin; Sir Adrian 
Boult conducting London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra; London LL-1168: 
12”). Certainly there are Brahmsian 
' tinges in this concerto, as if Elgar 
were a British Brahms, assured that 
the classical forms could remain ex- 
pressive if the composer had some- 
thing to express. For him they could, 
anyway; here are mature tenderness 
and fortitude, direct and communica- 
tive, inventive and unafraid. It is 
good to have, and there are no faults 
to be found with the honest inter- 
preters, nor with the London engi- 
neers. Highly recommended. 

Mendelssohn: Violin Concerto 
in E Minor with Tehaikovsky: 
Violin Concerto in D (Zino Fran- 
cescatti, violin; Dimitri Mitropoulos 
conducting New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra; Columbia ML- 
4965: 12’). No one can accuse re- 
cording companies of having neg- 
lected the Mendelssohn concerto, 
but no other version in my possession 
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can compare with this rich and sensi- 
tive rendition, magnificently recorded. 
The Tchaikovsky is fine too, though 
I think I would have to rate it second 
to Oistrakh’s performance on Decca. 

Ravel: L'Enfant et les Sor- 
tiléges (Ernest Ansermet conducting 
Flore Wend, Suzanne Danco, Hugues 
Cuenod, other soloists; Geneva Motet 
Choir; Orchestre de la Suisse: Ro- 
mande; London LL~1180: 12”). Here- 
with we get a complete score and 
translation, and the very artists 
almost anyone would have chosen to 
set forth best Colette’s and Ravel’s 
wonderful, whimsical latter-day mas- 
terpiece. Moreover, their efforts have 





been taken down with admirable 
sonic fidelity. What happened, who 
knows? Maybe nothing, except that 
I have heard, and own, the aging 
Columbia recording, apparently tran- 
scribed from a French radio broad- 
cast, and that beside its effortless 
enchantment the new version sounds 
left-footed and pathetic. Perhaps the 
answer is that 3ML-4153 was an 
inspired performance; perhaps you’d 
better hurry and buy it. It may not 
be around forever. For anyone who 
doesn’t know, L'Enfant is a ballet- 
opera detailing the rehabilitation of a 
wicked child by the household and 
garden victims of his misdeeds, magi- 
cally come alive and articulate. It’s 
terrific, 


Respighi: Church Windows; 


Roman. Festivals (Antal Dorati con- 
ducting Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra; Mercury MG-50046: 12”). 
Church Windows is new to LP, and 
the sinuous sonorities of Feste Romane 
have not been so well served up since 
de Sabata’s performance for Deutsche 
Grammophon on 78s. Very worth 
while. 

Sitwell-Walton: Facade (Dr. 
Edith Sitwell and Peter Pears, read- 
ers; Anthony Collins conducting Eng- 
lish Opera Group chamber orchestra; 
London LL-1133). Said the navy-blue 
ghost of Mr. Belaker, the allegro negro 
cocktail shaker . . . excuse me, com- 


pulsive quoting. No one should be 
without this exhilarating poetico- 
musical stimulant, endlessly enjoy- 
able. The new recording offers Peter 
Pears, very tastefully alternating with 
Dr. Sitwell, and superb high fidelity. 
The older Columbia record (10-inch, 
a dollar cheaper) offers lower fi, one 
minor poem less, and Dr. S. almost 
uninterrupted and in noticeably live- 
lier spirits. I’d take the Columbia, 
but neither will disappoint. 

Verdi: La Traviata (Renata Te- 
baldi, Gianni Poggi, Aldo Protti, 
other soloists; Francesco Pradelli con- 
ducting chorus and orchestra of Saint 
Cecilia Academy, Rome; London 
LLA-26: three 12” with libretto). 
The trouble with this set is Miss 
Tebaldi’s Violetta, the like of which 
you may never hear again. Any 
Alfredo who could desert such a 
Violetta (I decided halfway through 
Act IT) ought to spend Act TIT in a 
basket-weaving class at a suitable 
institution, getting himself straight- 
ened out. She is that good. No one 
else is, in the recording, which gives a 
fighting chance to the elderly Tos- 
canini version, conducted in cantata 
style on RCA Victor LM-6003. 

Villa-Lobos: Trio, Quartet, and 
Quintet for Wood Winds (New Art | 
Wind Quintet; Westminster WL- 
5360: 12”). Only the quintet has the 
distinctive free form and Brazilian 
flavor we anticipate from Villa- 
Lobos, but the other works, though 
conventionally styled, are vivid and 
interesting. The sound is quite ex- 
traordinarily lifelike, almost uncanny. 

Elizabethan and Jacobean Mu- 
sic (Alfred Deller, countertenor; Des- 
mond Dupré, lute; Gustav Leonhardt, 
harpsichord, with consort of viols; 
Vanguard BG-539: 12”). Alfred Del- 
ler can sound manly singing alto, no 
mean feat, and he knows his six- 
teenth-century music perfectly. The 
artists alternate throughout twelve. 
works by Dowland, Morley, Cam- 
plan, and others; so the record 
amounts to a concert, not monotony. 
The recording is superb. 

Everyman, a Moral Play (Bur- 
gess Meredith, other players; Caed- 
mon TC-1031: 12”), Beautifully 
rendered into modern English, the 
fifteenth-century morality play proves 
surprisingly gripping, as Everyman, 
summoned by Death, finds himself 
deserted by worldly comforters — 
Fellowship, Goods, Knowledge, 
Strength — and left to confront the 
Almighty with no supporter but Good 
Deeds. Excellently performed. 
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IN TRODUCTION 


by Lincoln Mac Veagh, former Ambassador to Greece 


HE inclusion of Greece in this Atlantic series 
of “ Perspectives” on the countries of the free 
world is highly appropriate. Being perhaps 
the most intensively as well as the longest studied 
of all those countries, she might have been left out 
as needing no new appraisal at this time. But the 
very fact of our having learned’ so much about 
Greece makes it difficult to see her as she is. Facts 
and opinions about her, emanating from’ many 
sources over the whole course of history, come to 
mind immediately her name is mentioned, and this 
is confusing. Perhaps of no country could it more 
truly be said that she requires to be better known 
because she is already known so well. Certainly 
none is in greater need of being seen in perspective. 
Take the foreground position we tend to give to 
“Ancient” Greece, consciously or unconsciously, 
whenever Greece is spoken of. Someone has truly 
said that reading about this or that foreign country 
must be, to many Americans, “‘like going home.” 
If that is so, then reading about Greece must be, 
to nearly all of us, like going home to mother. 
She is indeed the mother of our civilization and for 
many centuries our scholars have been gathering 
information about her ancient way of life for the 
light this throws on the development of the whole 
Western world. But this way of approaching her, 
which still conditions the average American’s view 
of Greece, can be of only very limited assistance 
in any attempt to understand her as she is. 
Or take our thinking about what is still too 


often called “Modern” Greece, though the age of . 


Otto is today as dead as that of Pericles. We have 
not studied the Greece of the nineteenth century to 
anything like the same extent that we have studied 
Ancient Greece. But there was a time in the first 
half of that century when she was of intense inter- 
est to the whole Western world. Much of what 
was written about her then is even now unforgotten, 
and the almost wholly incredible character dreamed 
up for her by Byron and other romantic sympathiz- 
ers in her War of Independence against the Turks 
still clings to her. Had the West continued its 
interest in what went on in Greece after her inde- 
pendence was achieved, we might now be more 
aware than we are of the fact that she was never 


so much romantic in herself as the source of romance - 


in others, and we might appreciate better the truly 
heroic toughness and resiliency which enabled her 
to achieve a new culture for herself in less than a 
century. We tend to see Modern Greece very much 
in the light of Europe’s nineteenth-century Roman- 
tic Movement, and as this is to see even that Greece 


only partially and contemporary Greece not at all, 
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the need for an improved focus is again apparent. 

With the longest history of any country in Eu- 
rope, Greece has had as many lives as’ the pro- 
verbial cat, and has died as many deaths. She has 
been invaded and conquered, in whole or in part, 
by foreigners of almost every description, among 
others by Persians, Macedonians, Romans, Gauls, 
Goths, Slavs, Franks, Normans, Sicilians, Genoese, 
Florentines, Navarrese, Venetians, Catalans, Turks, 
and Germans, and from each of these in her long 
and repeatedly successful struggle to “lead captivity 
captive,” she has derived certain cultural elements 
which she has made her own. 

The following articles, stories, poems, and repro- 
ductions of works of art by modern Greeks will 
not, I think, surprise us if we keep these things 
in mind. They reveal a culture which is by no 
means a mere survival of the classical and romantic 
traditions so well known to us, but which is a 
fusion of many elements. They also do much more 
than this, since they make us feel, its quality. On 
the surface, there could hardly be a closer associa- 
tion than now exists between America and Greece. 
Since our declaration of the Truman Doctrine in 
1947, we have shown an understanding not only 
of the importance to us of the independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece, but also of the great 
step forward she has taken on the international 
stage in composing her age-long differences with 
Turkey and allying herself with that country on 
the present- frontiers of freedom. 

Despite our acceptance of the new importance 
of their country, we tend to think of the Greek 
people too much in the patronizing manner of a 
generation ago, when archaeology and philanthropy 
accounted for most of our interest in Greece. It 
is true that in recent years we have supplemented 
these feelings with a large measure of admiration 
for the basic qualities of heart and mind among 
the Greeks which alone could explain their devotion 
to the very ideals of heaven and home which we 
cherish. We have thought of this development as 
“The Greek Miracle,” and have not even glimpsed 
the lesson it so clearly teaches of essential fellow- 
ship between us and them. To bring that lesson 


' fully home, the following selective “sampling” 


of their literary and artistic achievements cannot 
of course be sufficient. But it does give us an oppor- 
tunity, through direct acquaintance with their 
manner of thinking and feeling, to reinforce our 
present relationship with a greater measure of com- 
prehension. In so doing it may facilitate an adjust- 
ment of focus which is so urgently needed for a 
proper perspective on Greece today. 


THE MODERN GREEKS 


An Interpretation of National Characteristics 


by GEORGE THEOTOKAS 


HO are the modern Greeks? What is their 
W origin? How did their national character 
come to be formed? Greeks today speak a 
language which, though not the ancient Attic 
tongue, is nevertheless, in a modernized form, a 
genuine Greek language. As a nation we have un- 
doubtedly maintained some very ancient traditions. 
I know of villages, on my native island, where one 
may find records dating back to the fifteenth 
century. Common peasant families may there trace 
their ancestry as far back as the period of the 
Byzantine Empire. But again, who were the 
ancient Greeks and who the Byzantines? 

At no time in history does there appear to have 
existed a pure Greek race. The ancient Hellenes 
were an ethnic mixture of prehistoric Mediterranean 
peoples and of northern invaders who, in successive 
waves, overran the country in the millennium before 
Christ. After the campaigns of Alexander the 
Great (336-323 s.c.) the Greeks spread across Asia 
Minor and other East Mediterranean regions, where 
they assimilated many foreign elements. From these 
blendings, there developed that Hellenism which 
was to gain ascendancy over the Byzantine Empire 
(330-1453) and, even after its fall, to continue to 
influence the culture of the Western world. A Greek 
tradition, constantly renewed and transmuted, was 
kept alive in Greece itself throughout the Middle 





Born in 1906, Grong Turotoxas studied law at the 
University of Athens, continuing his general studies in- 
Paris and London. His writings include a sertes of novels, 
Argo (published in English), The Demon, Leonis, The 
Sacred Way, a number of plays, and his recently published 
volume, An Essay on America. He was General Director 
of the National Theater of Greece when it visited New York 
an 1952. 
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Ages. Then the Turks came in the fifteenth century 
and conquered all but a few islands of Greece. 
Principally because the Turks were Moslems and’ 
the Greeks Christian, there was little cultural in- 
terpenetration between them. Thus the Greeks who 
after bitter struggles regained their independence 
early in the nineteenth century were essentially the 
same as their ancestors of Byzantine times. 

Many and various have been the factors which 
have molded the modern Greek character. There 
is no certain way of proving the influence exercised 
by natural environment upon the mind and soul 
of a people. Yet the natural beauty of Greece has 
always been of such paramount importance in the 
life of the people that it seems to have left its 
indelible mark on our mentality. 

The intensity of the light m Greece — that 
unique transparency of atmosphere — the brilliant 
reflection of the sun on the sea, the clear, delicate, 
yet firm lines of the mountains against the sky, 
the endless variety of an ever-changing scenery, 
have deeply impressed every sensitive traveler. He 
becomes aware of beauty in a complete, finalized 
form, of an expression of the universe — simple, 
tangible, intimate, yet incomparable in its purity. 
The traveler becomes alive to the intellectual and 
moral significance of a natural environment seem- 
ingly fashioned to man’s stature, to its teaching of 
a sense of proportion. In Greece the sea, the forest, 
the mountains, the climate, the elements, do not 
dwarf; do not debase man but give him stature. 
Nature is in harmony with man and yields to him 
the privilege of being the center and the measure 
of the universe. . 

Because he has been shaped in this environment, 
the Greek, when expressing his personality, will 
tend toward clarity, delicacy, and fine balance — 
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which is Nature herself — limpid, harmonious, and 
comprehensible. There is no room in the Greek 
mind for the colossal, the gigantic, nor for frenzy 
and confusion. We see this spirit in Greek-art, 
irrespective of the various styles affected at one 
period or another. Yet Greek art has never 
been exclusive. From the earliest times it has 
always been ready and willing to adopt methods, 
teachings, and elements from East and West alike. 
But Greece has almost always assimilated such 
acquisitions, adapted them to her character, some- 
how humanized them and brought them all into 
harmony with the Greek measure. 

Two other physical features deserve mention: 
Greece is nearly as mountainous as Switzerland and 
almost as insular as Great Britain. Mountains 
cover over three quarters of the land area, with 
small plains between the rocky ranges. Islands 
make up a considerable part of the country (the 
Peloponnesos itself is, strictly speaking, an island). 
But even the greater part of the Greek mainland, 
with its countless capes and promontories, its bays 
and harbors, is so much washed by the sea that it, 
too, takes on an almost insular character, particu- 
larly as the mountains isolate so many. regions. 
This geography has produced a strong sense of in- 
dependence and an inflexible attitude toward ex- 
ternal enemies. 

On the other hand, the sea — ever present — 
tends to broaden the imagination, to awaken a 
strange curiosity and longing for far-away shores. 
The sea sharpens and cultivates the mind, instilling 
in the restless spirit a lust for adventure, for the 
unknown. Throughout history it has prompted the 


Greek to become either a sailor or an emigrant, to ` 


get to know, like Ulysses, “the towns and spirit of 
many peoples,” to set up colonies of Greeks all over 
the world. Yet the mysterious call of the sea is 
not the sole reason for the traditional tendency of 
Greeks to emigrate. There is also the pressure of 
poverty. 

Greece has always been poor. One of the oldest 
Greek myths is the epic of Jason setting out with 
his companions in the good ship Argo in quest of 
the Golden Fleece, the substance of wealth which 
was missing from the radiant but barren rocks of 
their own country. Even today, though much 
technical progress has been achieved during the last 
thirty years, Greece is unable to offer her people an 
adequate living standard. The great landed prop- 
erties were expropriated by the state a generation 
ago and parceled out among the indigent peasantry. 
But the average plot assigned to ‘each peasant 
family is insufficient and keeps shrinking further 
with the increase of population. Modern farming 
methods have been adopted, numerous factories 
founded, and large reclamation projects completed. 
Yet official statistics tell us that two million Greeks, 
or-fully one fourth of the total population, are still 
destitute. 


The poverty of the soil, combined with the other 
factors mentioned, has made the Greek resourceful 
— again I think of Ulysses — has given him mental 
adaptability and adroitness and has taught him 
how “to get juice out of a stone.” At the same 
time there has remained in Greece, muchas in the 
days of Thucydides, a kind of permanent restless- 
ness, an underlying discontent of Greek with 
Greek, as well as an inherent fickleness in political 
affairs. And sometimes the recollection of poverty 
and of the lack of opportunity produces in successful 
Greeks who have amassed a fortune a rather em- 
barrassing display of wealth. 
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ly GREECE the memory of her ancient past has 
lingered on to this day. Byzantine Hellenism kept 
the flame of classical learning alive until it could be 
passed on to Western Europe in the Renaissance. . 
During the long years of Turkish domination 
(1453-1821) the memory of the glories of Ancient 
Hellas grew into a legend, kindling the national 
pride and stirrmg hope for a reawakening in 
Greece. The learned used classical literature and 
history to stimulate national consciousness and 
morale in the people, to inspire them by holding 
up the example of their ancestors. The names of 
Marathon, Thermopylae, and Salamis became hal- 
lowed symbols of that fighting spirit which was to 
free Greece from new conquerors who, like the 
Persians, had come from Asia. . Homer, the ancient 
tragedians, Thucydides, Plato, and Aristotle be- 
came heralds of the Greek War of Independence. 
Yet this reverence for the great thinkers and 


. writers of the past was not merely the result of a 


reborn nationalism. However one may apply their 
words, in the end they will point to a certain 
attitude toward life, to a certain conception of 
man’s‘lot upon earth. The classical Greek spirit 
acknowledges man’s ignorance and his limitations. 
It rejects every kind of fanaticism and despotism, 
whether political or intellectual. It seeks truth 
and beauty, aims at perfection in art and thought, 
but, prompted by the nature of the country, pursues 
these objectives with a sense of measure. Because 
man’s personality is the only true source of intel- 


-lectual creativeness and social development it con- 


stitutes life’s greatest good. Yet only in a climate 
of freedom is it possible for man to create and to 
achieve a sense of happiness. Freedom requires 
courage, which is action and struggle. Some phrases 
contained in the ancient texts, to this day commonly 
used by Greeks, are eloquent of this spirit: “The 
one thing I know is that I know nothing”; ““Measure 
in all things is best”; “Happiness demands freedom 
and freedom demands courage.” An immortal way 
of life and thought is reflected in these simple words, 
and in many others like them, a way which for 
centuries has molded the spirit of the Greek people. 
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Christianity i in Greece -did not clash with the 
ancient culture nor did it aim at suppressing or 
abolishing it. .On the contrary, the early Christians 
made use of the ancient lore to help them in their 
own spiritual development and in the propagation 
of their faith and thus greatly enriched Christianity. 
Out of these influences the Greek Orthodox Church 
was born, at once as a religion, a form of worship, 
and a theology. Greek classical culture introduced 
a sense of measure into dogmatic conceptions, clear 
and harmonious forms into art, logical reasoning 
into the search for truth and the formulation of 
thought. Christianity was wedded to Hellenism 
and absorbed precise and balanced forms in ac- 
cordance with the traditional Greek genius. 


Adapting itself ever more closely to the atmos- - 


phere of the land, the Orthodox faith has influenced 
Greek life to its very roots and has become an 
inseparable part of it. We have here an enlightened, 
warm, and liberal religion, made to man’s stature. 
The church is democratic. Its teachings are clear 
and intelligible, suited to the Greek mentality. The 
moral attitude of the church is humanitarian and 
lenient. Its symbols are familiar to everyone. Its 
worship rests on a succession of cheerful symbolic 
feast days rhythmically following the seasons of 
the year. The greatest and most splendid religious 
festival in Greece is Easter, the Feast of Spring, 
which in the consciousness of the people expresses 
not only the dogma of Resurrection but also 
Nature’s eternal rebirth. “Easter so pleasant, in 
joy one another we embrace . . .” goes the church 
choral in dance rhythm. The blessing of St. John 
Chrysostom, the golden-mouthed, adds, “Hades, it 
is said, was subdued when finding You below. It 
was subdued and verily abolished. It was subdued 
and verily derided. It was subdued and verily put 
to death. It was subdued and verily extermi- 
nated . . .” Adeath-defying triumph of life, joy, and 
love of all people in the sun and the green of April 
— that is the message contained in this culminating 
feast in the religious life of the Greeks. 

Another great spiritual force which has left deep 
imprints on the psychology of the Greek people is 
the memory of the Byzantine Empire. For cen- 
turies after its fall Byzantium lived on in their 
imagination as some kind of Paradise Lost, a great, 
glorious, mythical country of their own which had 
been submerged in the darkness of time. The more 
painful and humiliating the stark reality of enslave- 
ment became, the more the national memory would 
embellish that period of splendor when Hellenism 
had constituted the greatest power in Europe and 
the Byzantine capital, Constantinople, had held a 
position similar to that later occupied by Paris. 
This nostalgia gradually bred an ideal which be- 
came known as “The Great Idea.” This was the 
dream of re-establishing the old Empire which 
would include most of the Balkans and Asia Minor. 
It was to be a motive power in Greek society during 


= foreign conqueror. 


the whole of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twentieth centuries. 

After the military disaster of 1922 in Asia Minor, 
and the exchange of populations between Greece 
and Turkey, there occurred a radical change in the 
political orientation and objectives‘of the Greek 
people. Forgotten were the dreamy ambitions of 
an empire. Greece made friends with her neighbors 
and has pursued a policy of peaceful progress. But, 
in the soul of the Greeks there remains a note of 
complaint that history has treated them unfairly, 


‘that they had no share in the flowering of European 


civilization in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries. When, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century they re-entered the family of 
European nations they felt that they no longer 
held pride of place but were relegated to the position 
of “poor relations.” Modern Greek literature 
clearly reflects the inner conflicts of the Greek soul 
torn, as it is,, between the absorbing spell of the 
past and the impelling necessity for a new, original 
life of its own. 
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Fore to her geographical position and historical 
circumstances Greece has always been at the cross- 
roads of the most varied influences. Her whole 
culture has never ceased to adopt and to adapt 
alien elements. Down through history, West and 
East have always met on Greek soil, sometimes 
clashing with, and at other times complementing 
each other. 

Basically Greece has always belonged to the 
Western world. Greece gave the West some of its 
most fundamental principles, such as free philo- 
sophical and scientific thought and its bearer, 
man’s emancipated personality. European civili- 
zation was born from the combined influences of 
the classical Greek spirit, of the Roman conceptions 
of state and law, and of the Christian doctrines. In 
Greece, Rome was something more than a mere 
Rome: borrowed much Greek 
culture but in return she gave Greece her state 
organization and legal science. Roman law was 
completely integrated into the lives of the Greek 
people and became the cornerstone of society, 
which it remained even during the years of Turkish 
occupation. Under the Turks the Greeks managed 
to maintain their religious life and their communal 
self-government, as well as their own ecclesiastical 
courts which interpreted Roman law as it had been 
modified and completed by the Byzantine em- 
perors. 

Nevertheless, Turkish oppression proved a ter- 
rible ordeal. For four centuries Greece was cut off 
from the rest of Europe. The people were forcibly 
subjected to Asiatic influences. Such tyranny left 
ugly wounds in the nation’s soul. Many daring 
young men refused to go on living under the Turkish 
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rule. They took up arms, banded together in parti- 
san groups, and lived a free life in the mountains. 
Soon this resistance gave rise to heroic and romantic 
legends among the population. Popular ballads 
celebrated the struggle in a tone reminiscent of 
Homeric epics.. From these independent fighters, 
the Klephis, was born the military tradition of 
the modern Greeks, their collective pride, and the 
spirit of their national struggles which have always 
been conducted under the banner of freedom. In 
the towns and plains the subject people eked out 
their existence, filled with uneasiness and melan- 
choly at the presence of the foreign conquerors. 


Something of this psychological attitude has re~ 


mained typical of the modern Greek, as has his mis- 
trust of government and of any organized authority. 
There also were those among the population who 
curried favor with the Turks, sought to serve and 
flatter them, and then to deceive them. These 


people developed a roguish cunning and lost some. 


of their self-respect. 

Greek psychology today still reflects our history. 
We meet men worthy of the highest praise for their 
independence of character, their generosity, and 
their superior morality. Then we meet those who, 
psychologically, appear to. be still in fetters, still 
retain some of the sadness of the once enslaved 
Greeks, some of their fear of life, of their indolence, 
or their cunning. We shall also find the type of 
person who, unconsciously suffering under the 
memory of foreign tyranny, seeks release through 
a desire to enslave others, to tyrannize a family, 
an office staff, or, if he holds some position of 
authority,.the common citizen, or even, at times, a 
whole nation. 

In modern. times the sorts the Greeks have 
made to rejoin Europe and catch up with lost 
progress have been hard and often painful. But 
there was no time to lose. The industrial revolution 
had begun in the West and conditions of life were 
changing. Moreover, in Eastern Europe new na- 
tional groups were taking up arms prepared to stake 
out fresh territorial claims. Struggling against 
heavy material obstacles, often further hampered 
by bitter internal controversy, the Greeks did what- 
ever they could to-bring their nation up to a modern 
standard. From England and France they copied 
political ideas‘such as the parliamentary system. 
From France, too, they borrowed the organization 
of law courts as well as administrative procedure. 
The university. system and most scientific methods 
were copied from Germany. In the field of art and 
letters Greece was very much influenced by Italy 
and then later by France. Intellectual and social 
ideas were absorbed from all over Europe. 

There is no doubt that many mistakes were made 
in this wholesale assimilation, but how could they 
have been avoided? Often the Greeks were carried 
away by a tendency towards indiscriminate imita- 
tion, rashly adopting habits and ways of thinking 
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which were ill suited to the character of the people 
and so bound to fail. But in many spheres this 
fusion of the Greek and the modern European 
spirit was effected naturally and harmoniously. 


4) 


Dasprrn its long and troubled history, Greece 
today is a young nation: its emotional pattern has 
the freshness of youth, its imagination is that -of 
an adolescent, its spontaneity is sometimes almost 
primitive. This is the same nation which cherishes 
so many old memories and preserves traits formed 
in different eras, long ago. Its personality Is 
complex, worked and fashioned by many a century. 
Yet Greece is far from tired. It is actually renewing 
itself constantly, ready to start out afresh every © 
so often in quest of a better and brighter existence. 

The Greek is a good soldier and sailor. Within 
the limited period of his newly found independence 
he has produced noteworthy military leaders. He 
is easily capable of, heroism and self-sacrifice when 
he fights for freedom. But he wants to. know for 
what he is fighting and to convince himself that the 
cause is just. 

As a people the Greeks are fond of dispute, at 
all times ready to,argue over anything, to question 
and to criticize endlessly, stating their views. They 
have a passion for truth but are no fanatics. They 
do not seem to be deeply attached to any particular 
ideology. E 

The Greek [aves life. He believes that the 
world is beautiful and that it -is worth enjoying 
with one’s body and one’s soul. , He holds that man 
is the center of the universe and that he is good. 
He has confidence in man-and respects him. The 
Greek is generous. He has a very well-developed 
sense of hospitality and is always ready to help 
others. He is a confirmed mdividualist by nature, 
inclined to make his own world, free from outside 
interference, where he may achieve his own happi- 
ness and, if possible, through his life’s work leave 
something of himself to posterity. He abhors 
tyranny and often misinterprets the meaning of the 
state, seeing it as an encroachment upon his liber- 
ties, which leads him to oppose law and order. 

In’. politics modern Greece has produced two 
prominent personalities of international significance: 
Count John Capodistria, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and Eleftherios Venizelos, a 
century later. The country has had many able poli- 
ticians but it can hardly be claimed that Greek 
public life has attained anything near an ideal level. 
Generally, I should say, the modern Greeks have 
not yet developed that sense of organization and 
team spirit which is so essential in the world of 
today. Conversely, their talents and capabilities 
often bring exceptional results wherever individual 
initiative is in itself sufficient. 

Greeks have a distinct aptitude for intellectual 
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work. During the last one hundred and fifty years 
they have made valuable contributions in theo- 
retical science,- archaeology, history, and law. 
There have likewise been a number of eminent 
physicians. In the field of the arts, literature is 
doubtless in the forefront. The really important 
milestones in the intellectual life of the nation have 
been left by the poets-~ Dionysios Solomos, 
Andreas Kalvos, Kostis Palamas, Constantine 
Kavafis, Angelos Sikelianos, and two famous men 
of: letters, true guiding spirits of the nation, Ada- 
mantios Korais and John Psycharis. We also 
find interesting developments in plastic art; in 
music, and the theater. 


Heretofore her statesmen,: writers, and heroes 
have given substance to the life of the nation. But 
in the immediate future modern society and tech- 
nocracy will demand of Greece a fresh and enormous 
effort of psychological and intellectual reorientation. 
If the Greeks wish to hold their own -and advance 
within the civilized-world to which they belong they 
will need a more up-to-date social consciousness, 


‘better organization, more scientific methods, deeper 


thinking, and correspondingly capable leaders. Let 
us hope that those virtues with which the Greeks 
have shown themselves endowed — humanity, cour- 
age, intelligence, and a sense of measure — will see 
them through. 

Translated by Conn Hadjilia 


BEFORE THE FIRST COMING 


s by Takis Papatzonis 


I feel myself to-be a man disgraced 

walking nightlong and daylong beyond the paling 

of a garden lush with fountains and flowers, 

waiting in vain for the great gate to oo again 
. and to admit me. 

And I am tired with the remembrance only 

of the evil life I have lived to this day. 

And I am downhearted because I am thwarted now 
when I wish to lie down under the foliage of. the 
shadow. of grace. 

And the dumb beasts, the hens and the hares, 

the pigeons and bats, wander freely: in the bushes; 

the honey bees sing, and the snails, 

after the rain, proceed in their Easter barouches. 

Only I,.by the paling, like a poacher or beggar 

expelled by the gardeners and the wicked servants 

come near to dying in the oppressive dampness 

of whole winter nights in the freezing north 
winds. ; 

Nor can I flee again into the sity of noise . 

where I behold the embrace of evil opening for me 

with a warm welcome. For I am gripped 

with- nausea at the sight of her only. 


I cry out, I cry out by the threshold of the 
outer door, 

I ery out like a false prophet, derided by all: 

Open the church for me at least that I may go 

there where you suffer the stray tramps. of the- 
mountains. 

But no mercy is heard for the entreating. voice.. 

Punishment buffets me about like snowbeaten 
winter 

like unbearable. cold, with no hie. no bed, 

no roof, no food, nor pity, -nor forgiveness, 

and snowbound Christmas approaches. 

The shepherds take down their flutes, dust off the 
church organs, i 

and the Magi watch fe heavens daylong and 
nightlong 

to find the- star of the newly born Infant God. 

A small ray of life and warmth like a glowworm 

behind a hedge in a dead midnight of vigilance 

reaches even to me. Can it be they will come for 
me also, ` 

the angels, the village visitors, with their oria 
caroling? | 


Translated by Kimon Friar 


IN THE GREEK ISLANDS 


A Marine - Agrarian Culture 


by ANDREAS KARANDONIS 


cance and adorned by the most beautiful 


I 


Ge famous seas, rich in historical ‘signifi- 


legends of antiquity, wash and embrace Greece 

on all sides. Over these seas Odysseus wandered on 
his long return to Ithaca. Homer, in The Odyssey, 
depicted his adventures in island after island — his 
shipwrecks, his struggles with sea monsters, his 
liaisons with goddesses, nymphs, and princesses. 
Thus, from-the time Greece began to have a poetry, 
the seas and islands played a major role in it. 

Traveling these seas, the fleets and merchant 
ships of.the ancient Greeks disseminated civilization 
and increased human understanding; they fought 
the barbarians, hindered the incursion of Asia into 
the West, and spread Hellenism as far as the shores 
of Asia Minor and Egypt, of Italy and France, and 
through all the Mediterranean. It might be said 
that from the start the sea was the spirit of Greece 
and the islands the embodiment of that: spirit. 
- The islands have known foreign mvasions and 
raids of corsairs; they have been held subject by 
Romans, Venetians, Franks, and Turks; they have 
been completely deserted by all their inhabitants 
many times. But they have overcome every crisis, 
preserving untouched their traditional Greek life 
and the values of an ancient marine civilization. 

The Greeks are at once aristocratic, primitive, 
and modern. They have an awareness of their 
descent from the ancients, but they are also a 
young, primitive race, bound to an infertile soil and 





ANDREAS Karanponts, Literary Program Director of the 
National Hellenic Broadcasting System, was born on the 
island of Andros in 1910, A literary critic, he has published 
several books on modern Greek poets and was, from 1935 
to 1940, director of the magazine Nea Gramata. The illus- 
_ trations are by the Greek artist Minos ARGYRAKIS. 
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an undeveloped agriculture. Yet at the same time 
the navy and merchant marine keep Greece in 
constant touch with the rest of the world, and in 
the cities there is a growing industrialization. 

Life in Greece is difficult; the country is poor in 
raw materials and agricultural production. There 
are many bare hills, few plains, and many islands, 
most of which are barren, waterless, and rugged, 
though they shine in the sea like precious stones. 
The Greek farmer and seaman earn their bread with 
difficulty. They are by necessity frugal, and live on 
bread, olives, pulse, very little meat, and oil. 
They are sober, hospitable, impulsively polite, and 
sympathetic — for they know the difficulty and 
bitterness of life. 

All these traits of character are to be found, more 
or less, in every corner of Greece — in the plains; 
the cities, and the villages — but they are seen in 
their finest form in the Greek islands. Here all the 
contrasts of Greece are resolved: life is sweeter, 
more picturesque, more idyllic, more sensitive; 
here the people are more civil, gentler, more imag- 
inative, and more hospitable. 

And the islands, which so harmoniously unite 
earth and sea, farmer and fisherman, soldier and 
sailor, landowner and boatman, and which contain 
examples of every kind of Greek landscape, are, 
each individually, a microcosm of Greece, reflecting 
the whole course of its history. In the islands the 
visitor will see imprinted on the daily life of the 


people that classic “style” which is all grace, ele- 


gance, simplicity, and frugality. If the secret ‘of 
the ancient style lies in the submission of matter to 
a spiritual vision of beauty — without the matter 
ever ceasing to be matter — this is the secret we 
find permeating life in the islands. 

Let us cast a glance at the chief Greek islands, 


A 
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beginning with those of the “Archipelago,” as the 
whole sea which stretches from the eastern shores of 
the mainland of Greece to the shores of Asia Minor, 
and from its northern shores in Thrace and Mace- 
donia to the Libyan Sea, is called. On these waters 
hundreds of islands are scattered, each group having 
similar physical features and a common history and 
fate. Yet there is every kind of variety, with islands 
only a few miles apart presenting great contrasts. 

First there are the islands of the Saronic Gulf. 
Spetsai, the most distant, is five hours by boat from 
Peiraeus, the harbor for Athens. Salamis, the birth- 
place of Ajax, and Aegina are famous from classical 
times; Hydra and Spetsai took part in the struggle 
for Greek independence. Salamis is a long island 
with pine-covered hills, vineyards, and small har- 
bors. Aegina has a developed agriculture and fisher- 
ies, many Byzantine churches, and the famous 
temple of Aphaia. 

One has hardly left Aegina when Poros, “an 
island of love” as the Greek poet Palamas called it, 
comes into view. A conical hill with white houses 
suddenly appears, and on the right are the shores 
of the Peloponnesos. Another hour’s journey south- 
ward and Hydra appears. Abrupt, rocky, bare, 
austere, there are few spots where a boat can near it. 
Hydra seems to repel the stranger, but once he sets 
foot on the wharf of its one harbor he is captivated 
by its irresistible charm. The houses on Hydra, 
built by rich shipowners in the 1820's, are square 
and thick-walled, with fine courtyards and stair- 
cases, terraces, and vast rooms; each is like a palace 
or a fort. Rock-hewn steps, narrow streets, bright 
colors make the town of Hydra an impressive mosaic 
above an emerald sea. 

Spetsai is a green, idyllic island with pine groves, 
an island where one can rest from the austere gran- 
deur of Hydra. Between Hydra and Spetsai there 
are small desert islands, rocks full of caverns round 
which flocks of white sea gulls and wild doves fly. 

Then, in the center of the Aegean lie the Cyclades. 
The names of these islands are legendary — musical 
names stamped with an ineffable poetry: Delos, 
Myconos, Santorini, Paros, Milos, Andros, Amorgos 
. . . all these and many more, and the desert islets 
among them, form an intricate geometrical pattern. 
These islands were called Cyclades in antiquity be- 
cause they seemed to dance in a circle around Delos, 


the holy island, which was one of the most impor- 


tant religious, artistic, and commercial centers of 
ancient times. It is the island where, according to 
mythology, Apollo and Artemis were born. When, 
in 477 B.c., the Athenians chose Delos as a treasury 
of their confederacy it underwent great development 
in a few decades, being‘ filled with temples, markets, 
theaters, palaces, hippodromes. A whole city was 
built on the narrow little island, first Greek, then 
Roman, and its remains are so well preserved today 
that they are considered the most important of the 
Greco-Roman period after those of Pompeii. 


From Delos it is a short trip— an hour by 
caique — to Myconos, a small, rock-strewn island; 
its only obvious foliage consists of a few fig trees and 
low vineyards, and the sharp, tough-leafed prickly 
pears that spring up in cracks in the rocks and in the 
whitewashed yards. Myconos, the island capital,. 
is built round a semicircular harbor filled with 
fishing smacks, motorboats, and caiques. Its houses 
are small and white, built by craftsmen, two-storied, 
with flat terrace roofs, one after another along 
winding lanes. They have red-painted wooden 
doors, courtyards, and little balconies, the edges of 
the walls beveled to avoid monotony. After every 
three or four houses is a little chapel in the same 
style. 
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One of the churches in Myconos, the Para- 
portiani, resembling a mixture of B yzantinė and 
cubistic styles, is the fruit of an anonymous folk 
architecture which can do wonders with stones, 
whitewash, and a few bits of wood, both in the 
practical and artistic exploitation of interior space 
and in the decoration of the exterior. 

Above Myconos, on the nearest hills, windmills 
are scattered, their sails turning in the blue sky. 
The blinding whiteness of the Myconos houses, of 
the three hundred or so chapels, and of the wind- 
mills against the dark colors of .the landscape; the 
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boats in the harbor and the deep, blue Aegean, 
nearly always rough and foam-crowned; a sky that 
is quite cloudless for months on end and a sun that 
shines as if Apollo himself were shooting his arrows 
— create an astonishing, almost religious impression. 

Among the Cyclades the volcanic Santorini, “the 
devil’s island,” is unique. Santorini is a semicircular 
fragment that kept its head above water when the 
rest of ancient Thera (as Santorini was called in 
antiquity) sank after a volcanic eruption, thousands 
of years ago. Santorini still shows all the marks of 
its terrible geological history. It is like an island 
cut out with a knife, and the petrified lava on its 
sheer side turns diabolically black at sunset. A 
small volcano lying in the gulf of Santorini looks 
like a dead sea monster. 

The capital of the island, all glistening white 
against the black, has an architecture peculiarly 
its own, adapted to its earthquake-threatened site. 
Every building in Santorini is covered not by a ter- 
race or by an ordinary roof, but by a vault — that 
is, the walls rise upright and bend in, providing 
greater resistance to earthquakes. This vaulted 
architecture gives the island a unique appearance 
from below — you think you are looking at a huge 
Byzantine monastery suspended from the sky. 
The feeling of an ancient aristocracy is diffused 
throughout the place, for the larger houses have 
carved wooden ceilings and are richly furnished 
with Venetian chests and shining glass. 

Near the shore of Asia Minor lies another world 
of Greek islands, the Dodecanese. First in size and 
beauty Is Rhodes; then peaceful Cos with its 
Hellenistic and Roman antiquities and last, the 
two chief sponge-fishing islands of Greece: Symi, 
with its big houses hanging like nests over the sea, 
and harsh, bare, heroic Calymnos — the Hydra ‘of 
the Dodecanese — whose houses, wash-blue and 
white, seem to have leaped from the sea. The 
Calymniots are buoyant and their folk dances and 
feasts, when they return from the long, arduous 
sponge fishing off the distant coasts of Africa, are 
celebrated. ` 


2 


How do the islanders live? How do they work? 
How do they amuse themselves? They are simple 
and frugal, yet graceful too, despite their endless 
battle with the sea and with a wind-whipped soil 
which does not bear easily. Every.farmer is a small- 
holder, though his property may only consist of a 
little house and a patch of earth around it. 

The Greek seas provide a rich fishery, which al- 
though it has lately become more scientific and 
systematic, has lost none of its romance. In some 
islands the fishermen go out in motor vessels to the 
open sea, while others use little motorboats or row- 
boats near shore. The fishing torch with an acet- 


ylene lamp searches the clear water at night. On’ 


some islands one still finds the ancient method of 
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Greek fishing with the trata, a long, narrow, shal- 
low-bottomed boat, with many pairs. of oars. 
Though there is a small triangular sail the fisher- 
men also row, singing in time to their strokes. The 
return of the tratas at dawn is a lovely sight. 

Then the fishermen line up on shore, barefoot, 
with rolled-up trousers, and with rhythmic move- 
ments haul in the nets, laden with fish. The whole 
village goes down to the shore to watch “what the 
nets will give forth.” Fish are the staple food in all 
Greek fishing villages. “The sacred moment of the 
fishers’ supper,” as Elytis calls it, is the hour of the 
caccavia, the tasty fish soup which is the fisherman’s 
main repast. Great caldrons are filled with all sorts 
of fish, with water, onions, tomatoes, and plenty of 
olive oil; this is all boiled and the broth is eaten with 
large chunks of black bread dipped into it. Wild 
herbs are also a staple of diet, and then there is the 
famous retsina wine. It is indeed a “sacred” mo- 
ment; the fishermen, silent and dignified, enjoy the 
fruits of their toil with careful, civil gestures. 

In the evening, little dark-taverns fill with fisher- 
men. Squid and fish are frying, and the small 
thick glasses are filled with wine. The customers 
eat and drink and grow merry. Then songs begin, 
accompanied by local instruments: violin, zither, 
mandolin, and lute. The popular island songs are, 
in contrast to mainland songs, swift, cheerful, and 
full of movement, like the waves breaking on sand 
and rock. One of the most characteristic folk songs is: 


May you be doubly cursed, O sea, you and all your 
treasures, 
For you have taken my bird away and made him yours 
completely. 
O blue, blue, sky-blue sea, and azure rolling billow, 
Bring back my love to me so that I won’t be sighing. 
Beat the billow now, O sea, 
I love you, it’s not a crime. 
Beat the beaches now,.O sea, 
I love you, but what shall I do? 


And another: 


My dearest bird, I’ve wearied now 
of looking at the sea, 
Of asking the postman every day, 
and never a letter from you. 
Along the sandy shore 
I hunt the slippery fishes, 
and with the North Wind’s waves 
I send you my fond greetings. 


To these lovely songs, the islanders, with great 
verve, dance at every opportunity — whether in- 
doors, in the fields, or by the sea. Even the most 
casual onlooker finds it impossible not to take part 
in the group dances, many of which recall the dances 
reproduced on ancient pots and vases. 

For the ancient Greeks, the dance was one of the 
highest forms of artistic expression: a rhythmical 
use of the body with various forms of symbolism — 
warlike, religious, nature-worshiping, social. We 
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find much the same attitude preserved in contem- 
porary folk dancing. The islanders still dance the 
hasapikos and zeibekikos, which connoisseurs main- 
tain is the survival of the ancient pyrricheios, de- 
riving its name from Zeus ‘and bek (bread), sym- 
bolizing bread and spirit. As the workingmen sit 
in the taverns, a young man will get up from a dark 
corner. Perhaps he is barefooted, with an old cap 
on his head. He stands in the middle of the floor 
and begins making a few simple movements, bowing 
his head towards the ground as if seeking for mspi- 
ration. Gradually, his movements grow livelier, more 
complicated. Then another man gets up. He draws 
near the first; they take each other by the shoulders, 
and then begin to do the same steps together. 

The deep religious significance of the folk dance 
in Greece is seen in the death dance of the women 
of Souli. It commemorates a tragic, historical event. 
In 1803, the women of Souli leaped into the fearful 
chasm of the Zalongos to escape enslavement by Ali 
Pasha. Around the chasm, in their long breeches, 
holding their babies, they danced, singing the folk 
song: “Farewell poor world, farewell sweet life.” 
They and their dance became immortal. [An im- 
pressive monument by the sculptor Zogolopoulos 
which symbolizes this dance is under construction 
on the site of the heroic event. It is reproduced in 
the art section. | 

Music and dancing are best seen on the islands 
during the panegyrt. Every village or hamlet, often 
every quarter, has its patron saint, and every saint, 
his church. On the evening of the saint’s day, 
everybody dresses in his best and comes to the 


` decorated church. After the religious service the 


fun begins. Wine and appetizers (mezes) are freely 
distributed. Group dancing and songs continue all 
night — only to begin again on the following eve- 
ning in honor of another saint’s day, in some other 
village on the island. During the panegyri many 
love affairs start and marriages are arranged. 

It is said that the goddess Athena planted the 
first olive tree on the Acropolis. From that time 
this sacred tree has given the Greeks food and light. 





In Greece the olive is the chief thing people eat with 
their bread and its oil is the chief sauce for every 
dish. Once a Greek has bread and olives he does 
not fear hunger. Anyone who has five to ten olive 
trees is considered a proprietor. 

From October to December the groves are full of 
women, men, and children carrying sticks and bas- 
kets. When the olives are ripe they beat the trees 
with long sticks to make the fruit drop. This beat- 
ing goes on from dawn to dusk. The beaters com- 
pete with one another, tease each other, sing, flirt, 
and play games, while the earth turns green-black 
with the fallen fruit. All day the groves echo with 
shouts and laughter while the leaves flutter and fall, 
rustling with the rhythmic beating. 

At midday the beaters stretch out beneath the 
trees to eat their frugal meal; in the evening when’ 
their work is done they dance a little and then, 
filling their baskets with the precious fruit, they go, 
singing, back to the villages. The Greeks toil over 
the cultivation of their difficult soil, but never suc- 
cumb to their hard labor. They endure it by making 
a game of it. “The path of the Greeks is ever a 
dance,” wrote the poet Palamas. 

Akin to the dance is the Karagiozis, or “shadow 
play,” a popular ‘artistic performance throughout 
Greece. It is done with a screen like that of a cinema 
set up in village cafés in the winter, or in summer in 
the squares. Behind the screen stand the players, 
holding up the actors of the performance — figures 
made of thick cardboard with movable limbs. 
Lamps or candles behind them throw their shadows 
on the screen. The players move their cardboard 
figures with sticks and speak their speeches, each 
with an appropriate accent. The chief hero in every 
performance is Karagiozis himself, a bald, hunch- 
backed, barefoot, long-nosed dwarf, tremendously 
cunning, a jester, a troublemaker, always hungry 
and always inventing stories in order to get bread to 
feed his family. These plays which always turn into 
fights between Karagiozis and the other characters, 
in which Karagiozis first gets the worst of it only to 
come off best in the end, date from the period of the 
Turkish domination. So there is usually the same 
background on the screen: on the right, the grand 
palace of the Pasha with its towers, and on the left, 
the tumble-down cottage of Karagiozis. You may 
say that Karagiozis is the symbol of the subjected 
Greeks, with his thousands of tricks devised to face 
the cruel conqueror. He is something between 
Odysseus and Charlie Chaplin. 

Yet, for the Greek islanders the one great, in- 
exhaustible, dramatic spéctacle is that which nature 
offers — the incomparable play of sea, wind, sky, 
and sun. A wonderful climate, a pure atmosphere, 
harmonious landscapes permit the islanders — and 
nearly all the people of Greece from Thessaly south 
— to enjoy nature’s theater so prodigally that they. 


feel little need for the human theater as well. 
Translated by Robert Liddell 


THE RETURN OF ODYSSEUS 


Excerpts from a Modern Sequel to Homer’s Odyssey 
by NIKOS KAZANTZAKIS 


And when in his spacious courtyards Odysseus had cut down 

the insolent youths, he hung on high his satiated bow l 
and strode to the warm bath to cleanse his brawny body. 

Two slaves poured forth the waters, but when they saw their lord 
they shrieked in terror, for his curly loins and belly steamed 

and thick black blood dripped down from both his murderous palms; 
their copper jugs rolled-clanging on the marble tiles. 

The much-wandering one smiled sweetly in his twisted beard 

and with his:eyebrows signaled the frightened girls to go. 

For hours he laved himself in lukewarm water, his veins 

spread out like rivers in his body, his kidneys cooled, 

and that great mind was in the waters cleansed and full reposed. 
Then softly sweet with aromatic oils he smoothes 

his long coarse hair, his body hardened by black brine, 

till youthfulness within his‘wintry flesh awakes in flowers. 

On golden-studded nails robes hung in a long row, 

woven by his faithful wife flash in the fragrant shadows, 
embroidered with gods and hurrying winds and swift triremes: 
and stretching forth a sunburnt hand he quickly chooses 

the one most flaming, throws it flat across his shoulder, 

and steaming still, unbars the door and strides across the threshold. 
His slaves in the shade were dazzled, the huge smoked beams 

of his ancestral home flashed with reflected light, 

and waiting by the throne, Penelope, pale and speechless, 

arched her numb head to look, her knees turning to stone: 

“This is not he whom I’ve awaited year after year, O gods, 

this dragon of forty ells stampeding throughout my house!” 

But the mind archer quickly divines the obscure dread 

of the wretched woman, and to his swelling breast replies: 

“O heart, she who so many years awaited you at home, 

she is that one you have longed for, battling the seven seas, 

the cruel gods and the deep voices of your undying mind.” 

He spoke, but his heart leapt not in his exalted breast; 

still in his nostrils steams the blood of the newly slain, 

still sees his woman entangled amid their naked forms, 

and glancing at her obliquely, his grim eyes glaze; almost. 

in the bubbling wrath of slaughter he might have pierced her through. 
Swiftly he passed and silently stood on his wide threshold; 

the burning sun in. splendor sank and filled all corners 

and every vaulted cellar with shadows of rose and azure. 

In the center Athena’s altar smoked, black, satiated, 

while in the long arcades in the cool night air there swung 

slowly the hanging slaves, their eyes and swollen tongues protruding. 
Serenely his own eyes gaze on the starry eyes of night 

that from the mountains with her curly flocks descends 

and like a mist within his heart distills, till all 


his murderous work and whirr of arrows is slaked in peace, 

and his tiger heart in the soft darkness licks its lips. 

His brains after the cleansing bath grow calm, nor look 

behind to the splattered blood, nor in. their cunning toils 

scheme how to save from zoning storms the dreadful head. 

Thus the much-suffering one in peace basked in this holy hour 

on his ancestral threshold standing, new-bathed and shorn of care. 


* x * 


Meanwhile in every courtyard the sprouted news has spread 


how stealthily the master stole to his ancestral land 


and round the feasting boards slaughtered the grooms like bulls. 
Leaning upon their staffs, the slain men’s fathers shriek ` 

and rouse the irate townspeople, banging from door to door; 

the common workmen throw their rough tools on the ground, 

the craftsmen close their shops, and from the seaside taverns 

the drunken oarsmen stumble, climbing the winding paths. 

Cluster by cluster in the market place the people swarm š 
like angry bees when hornets rob their hives of honey. 

A woman who had lost herman on savage shores for Helen’s sake 

raised high her uncaressed, love-aching arms; and cried: 

“Well have we welcomed him, my lads, that barbarous butcher! 

Behold his gifts: a sword, a shield, and three flasks of poison: 

one to be drunk in the morning, the other at noon, and the third, 

O dear gods, the most bitter one, to be drunk in bed, alone!” 

Shrilly from doors, roofs, terraces, the widows swarm 

flinging black kerchiefs about their heads, beating their breasts: 

“May the gods curse him who scorched us in our first flowering! 

Our masterbeds are covered with cobwebs, our honest homes are m ruin, 
and all for the sake of a shameless slut, that vile man-eater!” 


* * * 


Now the old hidden wounds in the heart open again, 

the eyes grow dim, the little light of the sun is extinguished, 

and on black floating clouds astride, the dark shadows of men 
stranded on hopeless shores, slowly come drifting in. 

They pass through the desolate dusk in silence, enwrapped in cobwebs, 
and swiftly gliding along high walls, vanish in doorways. 

One lightly. touches his father’s back, and the old man shivers, 

another lets fall his shadow. on the scattered stones of his house. 

The stroked backs shiver, the hollow knees buckle under with fright, 
the air is choked with dead men, and the widows,.suffocating, 

tightly embrace about them the empty air, and moan. | 

An armless man, whose hands had been.eaten by Trojan shores, 

leaps on a rock, and soon there huddle about him thickly 

the maimed, the blind, the halt whom man-eating war had mangled. 
“Comrades,” he roars, flailing the air with the stumps of his arms, 
“our master’s returned, he’s brought back his body unharmed and whole, 
both of his hands, his feet, his eyes and his wily brain; 

but we, what are we but crawling beasts groveling on the ground, 
stumping on arms without arms, leaping on feet without feet, 

and with our empty eyesockets rattling the nobles’ mansions?”’ 

His voice stops short, his head thrusts back into hollow shoulders, 

his comrades cheer him wildly and cast their arms about him, 

and the widows shamelessly rush into the streets, bareheaded, 

grab torches, scatter throughout the town, deriding the men:. 

“Ho! look at these gallant lads dripping with tears and saliva! 

Go cover your heads with our kerchiefs, take up our distaffs and spindles! 
And women, raise high your torches, set fire to that murderous man. 
Tonight shall his palace be tumbled to ashes and flung to the winds!” 
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And you, in the quiet of night, you feel, O harsh sea-battler, 

the tumult of the insolent crowd, the flaming torches, 

and straining your neck to hear, your heart takes fire: 

“Even my island moves under my feet like an angry sea, 

and I thought to find firm earth, to thrust deep roots in the soil! . 
The armature of earth is rent, the hull gapes open, 

to my left roars the impudent mob, to my right the nobles; 

how heavy the cargo grows; I must heave to and unbailast!”’ 

He spoke, and rushed with great strides to the central courtyard, 
his ears, lips, temples quivering like those of a greyhound, 

and groping about his body stealthily, he seizes 

his wide, two-bladed sword, embossed with many slaughters, 

and all at once his heart grows whole again, and tranquil. 

From the high roof tops his slaves discern the wild mob seething, 
unloose their locks and fill the rooms with lamentation; 

the queen takes courage, flies to where her husband stands 

and mutely flings her arms about his unmoved knees; 

but he commands the women to lock themselves in the highest tower, 
then turning, bellows for his son, till all the palace rings. 


Pather and 6 son ETN then the outer.gate and dash 

' stealthily« intó the road, treading the earth like leopards. 

It was a sweet spring. night, in the blueblack heavens hung 
the dewy stars enwrapped in a soft down, and trembled 
like carly, almond, flowers swung by the evening breezes. 
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Somewhere bigh in the gorges of heaven, in the blast of the wind 
the stars like molting pure white flowers in darkness fall, l 
and low on the ground, like constellations, the houses sprout 
suddenly with lamps, behind which eyes watch secretly 

the two nightprowlers plunging headlong from the palace. 

- But doors are quickly bolted, clanging in the strange quiet; 

old women spit across their breasts to ward off evil, 

and black dogs thrust their tails between their thighs, and tremble. 
The ‘stooped death-dealer in his brine-black heart drinks in 

the uncivil poisoned welcome of his malevolent people, 

and in his wrathful heart a lightning longing strikes him 

to fall with remorseless rage on his isle, to pierce with his sword 
women and men and gods, and on the flaming shores of dawn 
scatter to the wide winds the ashes of his own country. 

Such thoughts revolve in the wrathful man’s blood-lapping brain; 
his son looks at him sideways, guessing with dread what thoughts | 
swirl in this pitiless stranger who suddenly swooped on his island, 
flung into seething uproar his palace, mother and slaves, 

and from his own long locks then snatched the royal crown. 

Who was he? His own blood had leapt not when on his holy threshold, 
huddled in rags, hunched up, he first saw this filthy stranger; 

nor had his mother flung herself on his breast to anchor, 

but terrified, crouched in speechless dread in the women’s quarter. 
“Sir, speak now with kindness to your loved subjects, repress 
your rage like a noble, consider that your people also 

possesses a soul, is even a god, but does not know it.” 

Thus spoke the son, looking his father straight in the eyes. 

But he was breathing in the sea, nearing the sounding shore, 

his mind grew cool, and soon in his palpitating breast 

a white gull soared from far-off seas and fluttered its wings. 


Translated by Kimon Friar 


WHERE GREECE STANDS TODAY 


Her Position in International Affairs 


by STEPHEN G. XYDIS 


General Assembly last year the Greek delegate 


Pe: of order, point of order.” In the UN 
raised a hand toward the Chairman of Com- 


mittee I who, caught in a procedural wrangle, had - 


first made a ruling and then had changed his mind. 
The debate was on Cyprus. The delegate of a coun- 
try antipodal to Greece, New Zealand, had proposed 
that the discussion of the question of self-deter- 
mination for the Cypriots clamoring for Enosis — 
union with Greece — should be indefinitely post- 
poned. Delegates from other countries pointed out 
how difficult it was to put off a discussion not yet 
begun. Messrs. Lodge and Nutting declared that 
they favored New Zealand’s resolution. At the 
same time they stated that they did not wish to 
prevent Greece from having her say — as well as 
any other country who thought itself concerned. 
Alexis Kyrou, the Greek representative, thanked 
them bitterly for their magnanimity, asserting that 
his right to speak stemmed not from their grace but 
from the fact that the matter had been placed on 
the Assembly’s agenda. 

The vote on procedure having finally been taken, 
speeches on the substance started that same after- 
noon. The Greek diplomat worked hard to open 
one of the last chapters in the long story of Greece’s 
struggle to recover her lost children. It is a chapter 
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in which Mr. Kyrou is very personally involved. 
Twenty or so years ago, the British, suspecting 
him of having instigated the disorders which broke 
out in Nicosia, the capital of Cyprus, expelled him 
— a mere consul then — from the island. Now, in 
a skyscraper of steel and glass, in air-conditioned, 
neon-lit, windowless comfort, he was, as a full am- 
bassador, fighting back. But in vain. After much 
discussion the question of Cyprus was shelved — 
“for the time being,” as an amendment proposed 
by the representative of Colombia put it — thus 
saving face for all directly concerned. 

When the Greek delegate returned to Athens 


after this incident he went through that moment 


which Hawthorne once described as “seldom or 
never ... precisely the most agreeable” in a 
man’s life, “the moment when-a man’s head drops 
off.” In brief, Mr. Kyrou offered to withdraw from 
active service. 

In 1954 Greece was batne a slightly more 
gruesome head-chopping, the fiftieth anniversary of 
the death of a national hero. It was in August, 1904 
that a handsome lieutenant named Pavlos Melas, 
a graduate of the Greek West Point, the School of 
Evelpids — Young Hopefuls — got ready for his 
third trip to Macedonia that year, leaving Behind 
him in Athens an anxious wife and two children. 
This scion of an old Epirote family donned his dark 
blue klephtic kilt and, under the alias of Mikis 
Zezas, together with thirty-five men slipped across 
the Greco-Turkish border near Larissa. 

Traveling by night over the cruel stony moun- 
tains, hiding by day to avoid the Turkish settle- 
ments, keeping alive with the crusts and’ cheese 
that frightened shepherds gave them, they marched 
northward along peaks and ridges. Coming si- 
lently into subjugated Greek villages, they brought 
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hope to their compatriots. They organized them 
so that they might more effectively resist the Bul- 
gar Komitadjis who terrorized them. They supplied 
them with money and arranged, for them to get 
arms. As his messages to his wife at home showed, 
Melas’s mind was gnawed by Christian doubts 
whether it was right to kill, even for the Great 
Cause. His brother-in-law Jon Dragoumis, consul 
in Monastir, aided him with his network of agents 
and encouraged him with his restless enthusiasm. 

One rainy night the band reached the Greek 
mountain village of Statitsa in Central Macedonia. 
Next day Melas was talking over plans with the 
headmen of the village, when an old woman sud- 
denly came in. A Turkish detachment, she told 
them, was near the village. 

“They'll pass by,” said Melas confidently. 

But they didn’t. Someone must have told them 
about the strange men from Athens who had arrived 
- the day before. The Turkish soldiers marched into 
the village. Melas saw them trying to break into 
the house opposite the one in which he lay in wait. 
But shots met them. The soldiers dispersed. Both 
sides dug in. A siege began. 

Melas and four of his men moved into a stable. 
When night had fallen he stealthily slipped out to 
reconnoiter. A flash shattered the stillness. 

“Tve been hit,” his comrades heard him cry, as 
he lurched back into the stable. Lying on the hay, 
he took off the cross he wore around his neck. 

“Give it to my wife,” he said, “and to my son, 
my rifle.” 

They helped him out of his bandolier and car- 
tridge belt. From his pouch fell gold coins. The 
bullet had passed clean through it and entered his 
stomach. As the blood flowed from his body, 
Melas was in ever greater pain. 

“Kill me, kill me,” he entreated his comrades. 
And, delirious, he called out the names of his wife 
and children. Pyrsas, his faithful friend, whispered 
to him they would not leave him. He bent down to 
touch Melas’s lips with his own. They were cold. 
October 13, 1904. 
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To Sratitsa from Monastir a few days later came 
an agent of Jon Dragoumis, Melas’s consul brother- 
in-law. Elis mission was to find the dead man’s 
body which the peasants had secretly buried. The 
exhumation had barely started when news came 
that another Turkish patrol was approaching. In 
fear lest the corpse, if found, be submitted to some 
horrible desecration, one of Melas’s comrades sev- 
ered his dead leader’s head from the body, wrapped 
it up carefully in a white linen cloth, and put it in 
his pack. The body was buried again. Next night, 
in a small Byzantine chapel of a village nearby, the 
head of Pavlos Melas, covered with wild cyclamen 
and autumn crocus, was interred in a small wooden 


casket and placed under a slab in the church pave- 
ment, just in front of the iconostasis, like a mar- 
tyr’s relic. 

Today in Athens, opposite the monument dedi- 
cated to Byron, the English philhellene, stands a 
monument to Pavlos Melas, the champion of 
Greeks in Macedonia. Under his alias of Mikis 
Zezas his name still lives in Greek folklore. 

There is also a memorial in Athens to Melas’s 
brother-in-law, Ion Dragoumis. If Pavlos Melas 
died for the cause of Greek nationalism in Mace- 
donia during that gloriously romantic era before 
World War I, Dragoumis evolved towards a larger 
scheme of things. A man of action no less than of 
sentiment, he was also a thinker. Diplomat, poli- 
tician, and writer, Dragoumis lived to raise the 
Greek flag again in Thessaloniki, Macedonia’s 
capital, in 1912. But he was not simply a liberator; 
Dragoumis envisaged a Greece which would be part 
of a larger whole than Hellenism. 

Sensing the evil side of nationalism and realizing 
that it might, as later it indeed did, transform the 
Balkans and the Middle East into a jigsaw puzzle 
whose pieces would never fit, Dragoumis had the 
vision of a confederation of all the Balkan and 
Middle Eastern countries. This would embrace the 
whole area which once had been unified by the 
Ottoman Turks. (This concept was comparable in 
its,utopian grandeur to “The Great Idea” which 
Mr. Theotokas discusses in his essay — the Greek 
dream of re-creating the Byzantine Empire — but 
was, actually, a distinct movement.) In this multi- 
national bloc of power, which might be able to hold 
its own against Russia as well as against the Great 
Powers of Western Europe, he hoped that the 
Greeks, outnumbered though they might be, would 
act as a kind of vitalizing leaven. 

In pursuing this idea Dragoumis set up in Con- 
stantinople an organization, a secret society of 
national groups and religious leaders, whose aim 
was to further the co-operation of the various 
nationalities in the Ottoman Empire. After the 
Young Turk constitution of 1908 which proclaimed, 
at first glance, very similar aims, this “‘Organiza- 
tion of Constantinople,” as it was called, intensified 
its efforts. Dragoumis, however, was destined to 
clash with the spirit of the times. .From Greece he 
received little support. And in the Ottoman Em- 
pire the Young Turks pursued a policy of assimi- 
lation of the various ethnic groups rather than their 
harmonious integration in equality. 

During World War I Dragoumis strenuously 
opposed Eleftherios Venizelos who hoped that 
victory for the Allies would lead to the realization 
of the Great Idea. Although Dragoumis urged 
Greek participation in the ill-fated Dardanelles 
campaign, and favored the alignment of Greece 
with France and Britain, he clashed with them too, 
particularly when they violated Greek territorial 
sovereignty. Did he or Venizelos ever suspect that 
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England and France had secretly agreed to let 
Russia have, after the war, the Great Idea’s golden 
heart, Constantinople? 

Dragoumis did not live to see the tricks which 
history later played on the opponents who exiled 
him during the war. He did not live to see the up- 
rooting of all Hellenism from Asia Minor. He did 
not see the end of the Ottoman Empire and the 
rebirth of Turkey in Asia. A gang of followers of 
Venizelos, against whose life an attempt had been 
made the day before in Paris, took Dragoumis from 
his car, marched him off, stood him against a wall, 
and shot him in cold blood. August 12, 1919. His 
memorial still stands on the dusty sidewalk in 
Athens. 
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Warne recently to an Athens paper, a former 
Greek Minister of Foreign Affairs, Philip Dragou- 
mis, Ion’s younger brother, had the courage to 
question the Greek Government’s wisdom in raising 
the Cyprus matter before the United Nations. He 
expressed the statesmanlike view that creating 
problems for friendly and allied powers might 
undermine their confidence in Greece. 

It may indeed have been ill-advised to raise the 

matter of Cypriot self-determination before the 
UN, that Cerberus of the status quo, without first 
obtaining the support of the American government 
and of the UN members usually lumped together 
as the “anticolonial bloc.” But to secure such 
support without something positive to offer in ex- 
change was to attempt the art of the impossible. 
With the Mediterranean more important than ever 
as a strategic sea for containing the Soviet power, 
it was hardly to be expected that the British would 
repeat their grand gesture of 1863 of ceding the 
Ionian Islands to Greece, particularly as they were 
just giving up their base at Suez. 
- Yet it was precisely through the art of the im- 
possible that Greece became independent in 1830. 
Without that counterpart to Socratic wisdom, 
Socratic madness, Greece would neither have grown 
as it did, since achieving independence, nor would 
it have survived two great world. wars that left the 
country in shambles. 

In 1954 it was as if the Greeks suddenly resolved 
to stop being “good children.” They not only 
` raised the Cyprus question in the United Nations, 
but advised the British that it might be better if 
British warships did not carry out that summer 
their usual courtesy calls to Greek ports. Further- 
more, in the UN General Assembly last fall, perhaps 
to show consistency in their new anticolonial stand, 
Greek delegates often failed to vote as they had 
done before on‘matters not connected with the 
Cyprus issue, or took positions on some questions 
closer to those of countries in the Soviet bloc. 

The political consequences of Greek success in 
having the Cyprus question placed on the General 
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Assembly’s agenda may not have been without some 
advantage for the United States. The case may 
have been used as leverage against Britain in its 
stand on Red China; such is the interconnection of 
world affairs today. But it also gave the Turks the 
opportunity to say that they preferred to have the 
British remain in Cyprus. Thus American interest 
in maintaining not only British but also Turkish 
goodwill may have served as a brake on any Amer- 
ican desire to implement the high principles of self- 
determination which America has so often pro- 
claimed. 

Yes, the Greeks in 1954 became “bad boys.” Yet 
for their daring they got plenty of publicity, most 
of it, strange to say, not unfavorable. The British 
Labor Party deplored Churchill’s policy on Cyprus, 
and the leader of the Liberal Party spoke in favor 
of upholding the principle of self-determination for 
the Cypriots. In the United States there were not 
only favorable editorials in the press, but speeches 
in Congress. Recently, indeed, Congressman Albert 


R. Morano introduced before the House of Repre- 


sentatives a concurrent resolution urging the United 
States Delegation to the UN to take “all possible 
steps” to bring about consideration “of the ap- 
plicability of the principle of self-determination” 
in the case of the Cypriot people. 

There were press reports not long ago that the 
Turkish Government had protested about an inter- 
cepted shipment of dynamite and arms apparently 
destined for Cyprus. Then last February, the Turk- 
ish Premier went off to Italy to promote Turco- 
Italian relations without making a stop at Athens. 
These news items, as well as recent reports of out- 
breaks of terrorism in Cyprus, are straws in the 
wind, in a region of the world which is of vital 
importance. 

Next year, the question of the Turkish Straits, 
and possible revision of the Montreux Convention, ` 
will be coming up. The American Government is 
not a party to this Convention but has signified its 
wish to participate in any future’ international - 
regime regulating navigation through the Turkish 
Straits. Something oug cht to be done to improve rela- 
tions in an area where the United States first took 
a stand on the Soviet menace with the build-up of 
its Mediterranean naval forces in 1946 and with the — 
Truman Doctrine of the following year. Otherwise, © 
the whole NATO system in the Mediterranean, 
with its array of Western-minded states, its bases 
from North Africa to Anatolia, with the aircraft 
carriers of the U. S. Sixth Fleet cruising the, blue 
waters from Gibraltar to Beirut and Istanbul,'may 
suffer a rude jolt. The Cyprus question is having 
serious repercussions in domestic Greek politics. 
The Papagos Government has lost considerable 
ground. Many Greeks feel they have been let down. 
Greece, like Turkey, is at a strategic crossroad be- 
tween East and West. Were it ever to break away 
from the Western bloc, in a Tito coup reversed, be- 
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cause of internal developments, that would be a 
serious blow to the West. And to Greece it might 
bring tragic consequences. 

In the grave years ahead, Greek politicians should 
take a larger view of things. They should keep in 
mind, as Jon Dragoumis did, that Greece is but 
part of the Balkans, part of the Near and Middle 
East. They should keep in mind too, that it is part 
of the entire Mediterranean, that it is part of the 
whole Western world to which the ancient Hellenes 
contributed so much. As the United States, despite 
1776 and 1812, has common interests with Britain, 
so has Greece common interests with Turkey, de- 
spite 1821, 1912, and 1922. Friendly relations with 
Turkey across the Aegean, as Venizelos himself 
realized after the Turks defeated the Greeks in 1922 
in Anatolia, must be a cornerstone of Greek foreign 
policy. On the Greco-Turkish relationship the 
Truman Doctrine was set up, and during the 
Korean crisis, Greece together with Turkey was 
brought into the Atlantic Pact. 


Friendly relations with the prevailing naval — 


power in the Mediterranean is another cardinal 
principle that Greek foreign policy makers must 
keep in mind. Mussolini’s Italy forgot this, to her 
disaster. Although the Soviet border is but three 
hundred miles away from Greece, the United States, 
five thousand miles away, is closer, because of its 
sea power. So is Britain. 
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A SUCCESSFUL foreign policy must rest on a sound 
basis of domestic stability. A primary test for Greek 
politicians is to find means to improve the lot of the 
rapidly growing population of Greece, now close to 
the eight-million mark. Since 1944, UNRRA as- 
sistance, British financial aid, then American aid 
through the Truman Doctrine, Marshall Plan, and 
MSA has amounted to over two and a half billion 
dollars. But of this sum about one third was used 
` for military purposes to defend the 52,220 square 
miles of Greek territory from postwar communist 
aggression. The rest helped to restore the economy 
of a country which during World War II suffered 
damages estimated at over seven billion dollars. 

Today, thanks to this financial aid, Greek agri- 
cultural and industrial production has surpassed 
prewar levels. For the first time in its history, this 
paradoxical country, where only twenty-five per 
cent of the land is arable, while nearly fifty-five per 
cent of the population must derive its living from 
agriculture and forestry (the U.S. figures are re- 
spectively 26.5 and 17.7), is self-sufficient in wheat, 
because of improved methods of cultivation and the 
introduction of seed with a higher yield. Similar, 
though less spectacular, gains have also occurred in 
the production of other grains and many food crops. 
However, because of the loss of its prewar outlets in 
Eastern Europe, which is now Soviet-dominated, 


and. because of American and Turkish competition 
in the world market, Greek tobacco exports have 
fallen — a hard blow to the balance of trade. Still 
to reach prewar levels is the breeding of livestock, 
and, as a result, the output of meat and dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Turning to industrial and mineral production, we 
should note first that thanks to the postwar con- 
struction of hydroelectric and thermoelectric plants, 
Greece, which has no high-grade coal or oil re- 
sources, has lessened its dependence on imports of 
these two indispensable fuels for powering industry. 
Annual electricity production has almost doubled 
since 1939. The production of metallurgical goods, 
building materials, and textiles has made great 
strides forward. Finally, the monetary reforms of 
1953 have been fairly successful.. 

However, Greek politicians must still face such 
grave problems as the constantly increasing popu- 
lation and rising underemployment. Without fur- 
ther industrialization and/or greater opportunities 
for emigration the recent improvement in living 
standards can hardly continue. A favorable legal 
climate for international investment must be cre- 
ated. Greek-owned merchant vessels now registered 
abroad must be encouraged to sail again under the 
Greek flag. Finally, the peaceful use of atomic 
energy, or the improvement of methods to harness 
the tremendous energy of the.sun, or of -using sea 
water for irrigation open vast new horizons for a 
country which is poor in natural resources but rich 
in hands and minds. 

But, let us return to foreign policy. In that 
sphere Greek politicians should work to repair, 
strengthen, and preserve the subtle nets of common 
interest Greece has with its.neighbors. Pacts, with- 
out this continuous effort, are mere words. In. the 
Balkans lies the problem of Soviet-dominated Al- 
bania. Make an island of Albania and you have an 
exact Mediterranean counterpart of Formosa — 
but turned against the West. To seek to bring 
Albania into the Western fold would be a test of 
the earnestness with which members of the Balkan 
Pact of 1953 are ready to pursue their aim. In at- 
taining this objective Greece might take a lead. 

Greek statesmen should remember that for the 
first time in modern Greek history Greece is a peace- 
time member of a far-flung peaceful alliance. In 
this alliance the greatest power on earth partici- 
pates, reversing a long tradition of isolationism. 
Each member state of this great pact has certain 
responsibilities that go beyond the narrow confines 
of parochial national interest. 

History’s ways are strange. Events move fast in 
a fast-changing world. Macedonia, for which 
Pavlos Melas gave his life, was Greek a few years 
later. And was it not under Churchill that Suez 
was given up? Who knows? The Greeks should not 
take counsels of despair. They should wait... 
“for the time being.” 


THE SEA GULLS 


‘A Story 


by ELIAS VENEZIS 


tween Petra and Molyvos, is barren and un- 

inhabited. It has no name, and fishermen who 
work in those seas simply call it “the island.” No 
trees grow on it, only a few shrubs. Three miles 
away the mountains of Lesbos compose a gentle 
harmony of line, movement, and color. In face of 
this prodigality, the bare islet with its severe outline 
seems still more of a desert. It is as if God had for- 
gotten it when he made the sea and the dry land in 
the first seven days of the world. 

But in summer, from this bare strip of earth, you 
can see the sun set in the open sea. Then the waters 
take color, and continually change every minute, 
as if the light were melting in little waves. When 
it is a very clear evening, you can distinguish the 
mountains of Athos coming out of the sea, and then 
slowly disappearing in the falling dusk. At this 
hour old Dimitri, the sole inhabitant of the desert 
island, will perform the one action that unites him 
with life and with his fellow men: he will light the 
lamp in the lighthouse. The light will begin to 
flare up and to flicker, again and again, in the same 
rhythm, gravely, inevitably — like the dark powers 
of life, like destiny, like death. 

, The old lighthouse keeper drew his boat up onto 
the sand. He fastened it well, in case the weather 
might change in the night and the sea get rough. 
He looked at it once more, before taking the path 
to the lighthouse. 

“Well, that journey is over . . .” he said quietly. 


Ts little island off the north of Lesbos, be- 
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He spoke to himself, and then was silent. This 
crossing to the opposite shore took place once a 
month. He went for his provisions — flour, oil, and 
the few other things he needed. In earlier years 
when he made the crossing he used to stay the whole 
day in the village. He would talk to old friends, 
hear the local news and the news of the world, 
whether people were at peace or war. 

The customs officer would pay him his wages. 
“Well, come back all right next month, Dimitri.” 

The old man would nod his head and thank him. 
“God willing, if we’re alive, my son.” 

The rest of the time till he returned to “his 
island” he spent in going up to the little chapel of 
Our Lady, on the rock with the hundred steps, to 
say his prayers. He would cross his arms in front 
of the old icon, bow his head, and pray for his two 
sons, lost in the Asia Minor disaster, for other peo- 
ple, and lastly for himself. 

“If they're alive, protect them,” he prayed for 
his-sons. “Keep them from anger and from bad luck. 
Keep them from the knife . . .”” He would murmur 
a Hail Mary, and anything else in the way of a 
prayer that he knew, his old legs trembling. “ And 
for me, it’s time to rest . . .” he would say, as his 
eyes filled with tears. . 

Each time he went down the hundred steps with 
a lighter heart. He would stop on the road to watch 
children playing. They all knew him and when 
they saw him they shouted: “Uncle Dimitri! Uncle 
Dimitri!” He bought them nuts and distributed 
them among them, and they shouted gaily: “Don’t 
be long in coming back, Grandpa! Don’t be long!” 

So it used to be every time, on every visit. But 
as the years passed, he drew away from human con- 
tact. Solitude gradually mastered him, absorbed 
him, day by day, as if with its terrible power it was 
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filtering into his very being. Now he would try to 


- shorten the time he had to stay in the village for his 
business. He even gave up the climb to the chapel. 


on the rock. “Forgive me, I can’t climb any more,” 
he would say to God, as if it were a sin. “I can pray 
to you anywhere, and you see how feeble I am.” 

And when he got back to his island, after every 
journey, he would stay up for a long time in prayer, 
under the stars. He no longer asked for news of 
what was going on in the world. He didn’t want to 
know. Day by day the whole world tightened round 
the little island, closing it in with the deep sea and 
its eolors, as the sun declined. 

At last the only people he-spoke to were fisher- 
men, who put in to his island when bad weather 
overtook them. They stayed on the shore, waiting 
for the sea to calm, and talked about their troubles 
and their luck. They would spend the whole night 
there with the old man. Sometimes just before 
dawn, when other subjects were exhausted, he 
would speak of his two lost sons. 

“Who knows?” said the fishermen. “Perhaps 
they’re alive and will come back, Dimitri. Just 
like your sea gulls that came back.” | 

He did not speak or move; his eyes stared into 
the night. . 3 

“Yes, Dimitri, like your sea gulls. Your boys may 
come back as they did. Don’t give up hope.” Then 
they would talk about the old man’s sea gulls. 

“Ts it true, Dimitri, that you managed to tame 
them? Nobody ever heard of sea gulls being 
tame...” 

“Yes, they were tame, my sons. Everything here 
below can be tamed — except man.” 


They asked him to tell them the story of the sea ` 


gulls again, though they knew it, as everyone did 
who lived on the opposite shore. He had found 
them among the rocks, two tiny sea gulls, still un- 
fledged. It was winter, and he took them to his 
cottage beside the lighthouse. He kept them and 
brought them up, feeding them on the minnows from 
his net. One day he thought of giving them names. 
“Well, you, we'll call you...” That day his 
heart and his memory were full of his two children 
— at the time when they were very young, and he 
used to shout after them. “Well . . . we'll call you 
Vasilaki,”’ he said to one bird. “And let’s call you 
Argyri.”” So from then on he began to call them 


` by his sons’ names, and in time the sea gulls almost 


seemed to recognize them. 

When the birds were grown — it was almost 
spring — he thought one morning that it was a 
shame to keep them in captivity. He decided to set 
them free. He opened the big wicker cage and took 
out one bird. He held it in his-hands and stroked it. 
He felt his heart lighten. 

“Well, good-by, Vasilaki!” he said to the bird, 
and opened his hands to let it. fly. The gull flew 


away. He took out the other, stroking it as he had 


the first, and let it go too. Everything was peaceful 


that day, and the night that followed was quiet. 
Only he felt still more alone. 

That evening — he had gone to bed early — he 
heard light tappings on the cottage window. He 
went to look . . . and could hardly believe it. He 
was overcome with joy, as if it were his sons return- 
ing. He opened the door for the gulls to fly in. 

And from then on this is what happened: the 
birds would fly off in the morning, voyage as far as 
the Asiatic mamland, or to Sigri, but they always 
came back in the evening. They would join in flocks 
of other gulls, and often flew over the island. If they 
flew low, the old man would recognize them by 
the ash-colored markings under their wings. When. 
he went out in his boat, and they were circling near, 
the gulls would fly low and screech round him. The 
other fishermen got to know them, and when they 
saw them they laughed, and shouted: “Vasilaki! 
Argyri!” : 


2 


So THE days went by on the desert island — one 
like another — an uninterrupted series of days and 
nights leading to nothing, except to death. But one 
summer evening something unusual happened. The 
gulls did not return. Nor did they come back next 
day, nor the following night. “Perhaps they made a 
very long journey,” the old man told himself, trying 
to cheat his anxiety. 

Next morning he was sitting on the stone parapet 
of the lighthouse, looking out to sea. About a mile 
offshore the sea was being furrowed as if dolphins 
were playing there. He liked to watch for dolphins 
passing, following their slow movements as they 
rose like silver out of the water and slipped back 
into it again. 

“It must be dolphins again.” But soon he saw 
clearly that it was not. “They’re people!” he cried 
in astonishment. 

He went down to the shore to wait. Soon he 
made out that it was a boy and a girl. They were 
swimming side by side, with slow strokes, full of 
confidence. And the little waves closed over the 
furrow they drew behind them. What could they be 
doing? He did not remember people swimming 
there ever before. Nor did there seem to be any 
boat around from which they could have fallen. 

Soon they had reached shore.. The two wet bodies 
stood on the beach, shaking the sea off themselves. 
The boy looked the girl in the eye, stretched his 
arms above his head, drew a deep breath, and said: 
“Ah! That was fine!” The girl made the same mo- 
tion with her arms, more slowly: “It was fine!” 
Then they ran towards the lighthouse keeper. 

“Youre Uncle Dimitri?” asked the boy. 

The old man stood up, turning his head away 
from the girl’s naked body that glittered in the 
bright sunlight. “Yes, I am,” he said, in confusion. 
“Have you had an accident?” . 

“Oh, no!” said the boy quickly. “Yesterday my 
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friend and I were saying we should try to swim out 
here . . . and here we are!” 

“Where have you come from?” asked the old 
man, In astonishment. 

“Why, from Petra, over there.” 

Dimitri did not know what to say, and could only 
murmur that he never remembered anyone’s getting 
to the island without a boat before. He invited 
them to come up to the lighthouse and he led the 
way, with the young people following. They could 
neither of them be more than eighteen or nine- 
teen. The old man went in front, and his years as 
he climbed seemed to weigh on him more heavily 
than usual as if they were reproachful because he 
would not let them rest. | 

They sat on the parapet of the lighthouse — 
below them the waveless Aegean and the sun trem- 
bling above it. 

“ Where do you come from?” asked the old man. 

“We're students in Athens,” said the girl. “I 
study chemistry, and he’s at the Polytechnic.” 

“Oh, really! . . .” murmured the old man, with- 
out understanding. 

“Have you ever been to Athens?” asked the girl. 

“No, never.” 

“Would you like to go?” 

His voice was soft, could scarcely be heard: “No 
child, it’s too late now.” 

“You must be very much alone here.” 

“Yes, I’m very much alone, my child.” 

They were silent. A short time passed. A flight 
of gulls went by, high up in the sky. The old man 
got up and went into the cottage to find something 
to offer them. From the little window he could see 
the two young people, where they had stretched 
out on the parapet. Drops of water from the sea 
still trembled on their bodies and their faces. The 
sun had tanned them deeply, and they lay there 
like two bronze statues cast up by the sea — a god 
of youth and a goddess of health. The girl’s black 
hair fell over her shoulders, and a deep light moved 
in her large dark eyes. The boy lifted himself and 
bent towards her, drawn to her as if in a dream. 
Very gently his fingertips touched her cheek. 

“Hrysoula . . .” he only murmured her name, 
his lips trembling with emotion. The dark eyes 
were lifted and remained motionless for a moment, 
fixed on the boy’s face. Then she clasped her hands 
about his head and kissed him passionately. 

Everything was simple and quiet on the desert 
island in that -blessed moment, and all was quiet 
in the old man’s heart. He was filled with happiness 
that summer morning, his eyes brimming with 
tears. This unforeseen tenderness that had entered 
his solitude, and the motionless sea . . . 

“Grandpa, shall we come in too?” the girl called. 

“Tm coming, I’m coming,” he said in confusion. 

He brought them fruit, almonds, and cold water. 
“Tve nothing else . . .”’ he murmured, as if asking 
their pardon. 


“Sit down, sit down, Grandpa.” The girl took 
him by the hand and made him sit down by her. 

“Come back tomorrow,” he said timidly. “PU 
catch some fish for you tonight.” 

“We have to go home tomorrow,” said the girl 
sadly. “What a pity we were here all these days 
without coming over! Are you always alone like 
this, Grandpa?” 

“Always, my child.” 

; “Ah, now I understand about the-gulls,” said the 
oy. 

“Yes, my son, that’s what it is. Solitude.” 

“You must forgive them, Grandpa,” the boy said 
again; a moment later. “If they’d known, they 
would never have done it.” 

The old man did not understand. He paused, 
bewildered. “Who are you talking about, my son?” 

“The people who killed your ‘sea gulls, I mean. 
They were friends of ours.” 

The old man felt his knees trembling. “Did you 
say ... they killed them?” 

“Didn’t you know . . . ?” The boy bit his lip, 
but it was too late. He told him the story. They 
had gone out shooting, all the young people, down 
by the shore; the two gulls flew lower than the 
others, and their friend brought them down. Later 
some fishermen had recognized the ash-colored 
markings on their wings. aes 

The old man listened silently. It was nothing, 
only two sea gulls. 

“They didn’t know; Grandpa...” said the 
girl, gently, moved by the dumb grief which she 
saw on the old face. “They didn’t know . . .” 

He nodded his head slowly in assent. “Yes, my 
child. They couldn’t have known .. .” 

Some time went by. “We must go,” said the boy. 
The girl got up. “Yes, we must start back.” They 
went ahead, the old man following a little behind 
them. They reached the shore. | 

“Good-by, Grandpa,” said the girl. She took his 
hand, and bent to kiss it. He stroked her long hair. 
“God bless you,” he murmured with emotion. 

They waded into the sea and swam off. For a 
long time he’ watched the little furrow their bodies 
drew in the sea. Then they faded from his sight, 
and the sea was empty and infinite. 

Night fell. He sat on the parapet of the light- 
house, and the hours went by. Everything passed 
before his dim eyes: his youth, the sons he had 
brought up and lost, and the people who had hurt 
him. All passed, all faded — even the two young - 
people who had kissed each other on that very spot 
a few hours before. And a flight of gulls flying high, 
two with ash-colored wings. They were gone too. 
Nothing remained that would come back. His head 
sank forward and his tears fell on the dry earth. 


” Above him the lighthouse lamp flickered, again and 


again, in the same rhythm, slowly, inevitably, like 
the dark powers of life, like destiny, like death. 
Translated by Robert Liddell and Constantine Trypanis 
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A Modern City Which Still Lives Its Past 
by C. P. RODOCANACHI 


THE STREETS OF ATHENS 


Athens, a capital in full process of modern- 

ization, a great center of trade, industry, and 
finance, still is and always will be shot through with 
rural charm. The Greek cannot live in a town in the 
Western sense of the word; nor can he live in the 
country. There are practically no isolated farm- 
houses in Greece. His habitat is the village, popu- 
lous enough to provide company or, more specifi- 
cally, verbal intercourse, and yet open to the sun, 
the wind, and the landscape. Though Athens has 
immensely outgrown the dimensions of a village, 
the surrounding countryside is everywhere present. 
Its busier thoroughfares have open views of fields. 
Owing to the varying ground levels the eye is no- 
where absolutely bounded by walls. From all win- 
dows a patch of Attic plain may be enjoyed, a ridge 
of mountains, or an expanse of sea. 

Athens is wrongly called a city. It is the largest 
of Greek villages. Side by side with many-storied 
buildings with elevators, central heating, electric 
kitchens, baths, and all the equipment of a self- 
respecting capital, even in its most central quarters 
Athens has cattle sheds and poultry yards with 

their many smells. Processions of turkeys driven 


er with a population of one million souls, 
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by peasants with long rods gabble down the main 
streets straight from the farm. In ‘the thick of 
traffic, shepherds pass along with bucolic slowness 
and serenity, clad in clothes like those worn by 
their ancestors. The cry that from time immemorial 
has gathered the flocks together on the high grazing 
grounds of the Pindus or the winter pastures of the 
Boeotian plain, answers the futuristic cacophony of 
automobile horns. Among men and women dressed 
in the latest creations of Savile Row or the Rue 


‘de la Paix, you can often meet kilted mountaineers 


from Mount Parnassus, or baggy-breeched sailors 
from the Aegean Islands. A Cretan couple, in white 
boots and a black kerchief for headgear, are seen 
sitting at the same table with their son in plus fours, 
a student of Athens University. 

In Athens the unprepossessing truths, the seamy 
side of a large city’s public services, are exposed to 
view. In other towns people do not see how slaught- 
ered animals reach the butcher’s stall where they are 
exhibited so neatly retailed that the bloody reality — 
of their last journey is forgotten. . Elere cartloads of 
whole lambs and calves, their heads or legs dragging 
along the streets leaving a trail of blood, are a ‘daily 
sight. Drying linen is everywhere visible with all 
its intimacies. Athens is candid. 

Just as the philosophy of Aristotle and present- 
day politics are peripatetic, so is the retail trade 
of Athens. Little handcarts, impelled by strong 
arms and a quick brain, offer the passers-by the 
most miscellaneous wares from pins to perfumes, 
pants to neckties, toothpastes to gramophone rec- 
ords. The bargaining between customer and ven- 
dor proceeds on the lines of the Socratic syllogism. 
Nothing is left to chance. Argument follows argu- 
ment, retort, retort. It is not so much a case of 
rapacity versus thrift as a verbal duel between 
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vendor and purchaser, each bent on beating the 
other in wit and astuteness. The argument is often 
carried on between a hawker looking up from the 
street and a housewife who pelts him, his wares, and 
his prices with her shrill vituperations from a third- 
or fourth-story window. As the argument grows 
hotter other windows open up and many onlookers 
take part. It is often lifted from the humble plane 
of the particular to the high sphere of the general. 
It is not the tradesman’s fault that everything is so 
expensive; it is not even his fault that profiteering 
is rampant. The fault lies with the Government. 
The last elections, the financial system, the great 
international questions of free trade and protection, 
are all dragged in. The original difference over the 
quality and price of a comb or a bottle of Eau de 
Cologne often acquires the importance of questions 
with which the whole world and the mightiest brains 
have been battling for the last hundred years. 

But king of the Athenian streets is, unquestion- 
ably, the donkey. It is through the ubiquitous 
donkey that Athens keeps in touch with the coun- 
tryside. It is the donkey that brings proud Penteli- 
con, Hymettus of the many shades, bluff Parnes, 
flowery Kiphissia, the olive and cypress groves, 
vineyards and pinewoods of the Attic plain, the 


kitchen gardens and orchards of Patissia, the bee- . 


hives of old Byzantine monasteries, directly to 
Athens. _ | 
Early in the morning the peddler wakes the cooks 
and scullions with his peculiar chant in praise of 
green vegetable marrows, wine-colored eggplants, 
and rubicund tomatoes. But the best witness to 
their quality is the donkey that carries them, for he 


is the sure, unlying witness that they are fresh from | 


the fields. The presence under your window or at 
your front door of that misunderstood and much 
maligned quadruped, so unjustly overshadowed by 
the prancing horse of knights and battles, is itself 
a grateful change of air. When he stands there all 
the slowness and tranquillity of country life is with 
him, a consolation for the harassing speed and 
agitation of the town. Two huge baskets balance 
themselves on each side of his painfully bony quar- 
ters. They are. filled to overflowing with all the 
tasty vegetables that the Attic earth can produce. 
All questions as to their quality are answered by 
some poetic simile. The vegetable marrows are as 
fresh and as firm as the breasts of a virgin; the egg- 
plant is as delicious as the lips of a sweetheart; the 
tomatoes are honey without the bee sting. Every 
seller from the Attic plain is capable of lyric flights 
in praise of his goods and fine images that Theocri- 
tus would have deemed worthy of his Bucolics. 
The vegetable-donkey is succeeded by the fruit- 
donkey. There is something nobler in his step and 
general deportment. His owner is of a higher peas- 
ant class. His packsaddle, bridle, and baskets are of 
better materials, so that he may be equal to the 
honor of carrying that glory of Greek earth, the 
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grapes of Dionysus. After a brief altercation over 
the price the bunches are weighed. This operation 
does not pass without lively and acrimonious com- 
ment. No Greek housewife has ever believed in the 
Roman scales, based on the rules of leverage dis- 
covered by her distant ancestor Archimedes. No 
Greek peddler has ever believed in any other prim- 
ciple of mechanics as applied to the art of weighing. 
The great virtue of the Archimedean system is that, 
in able hands, it gives uncontrollable results. Abso- 
lute measure, which always inspired the lucubra- 
tions of the Greeks, was never popular in Greek 
trade. Indeed, the Greeks seem to have such rever- 
ence for it that they: refuse to apply it to sordid 
utilitarian purposes. Be that as it may, weighing is 
always a fruitful source of contention and, conse- 
quently, of enjoyment. Between the grape peddler 
and the housewife strong language is exchanged — 
she, consigning his misdeeds and his family down to 
the tenth generation to the flames of hell, he, pro- 
testing his righteousness to all the saints in para- 
dise. The difference is invariably settled by a small 
bunch added or snatched off at the last moment. 
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Bor in the hierarchy of Athenian donkeys the 
place of honor must go without doubt to the flower- 
donkey: the bearer of the city’s moving flower beds 
whose fragrance and magic give a new life every 
day to the morose aristocratic quarters, and bring 
beauty and consolation to the most dismal slums. 
Those two long ears, symbols of laziness and sim- | 
plicity, acquire a most unexpected dignity when 
they are seen proudly emerging from between two 
large baskets overflowing with royal lilies, irises, 
Kiphissia roses, clove-scented carnations, golden 
chrysanthemums, and whole loads of violets, the 
veritable Attic flower, “the crown of Athens” ac- 
cording to the poets. Under the flower-donkey’s sly 
eye, dull with knowledge and experience but quick 
to reach conclusions, the young man chooses the 
bunch to be offered to his sweetheart; a young 
woman hurriedly pins a few carnations to her dress; 
an old lady buys, without even haggling, a few 
lilies to take to the sacred icon of the Most Holy 
Virgin in a neighboring church.. 

The donkey, in his wisdom compounded of the 
flight of all illusions and hopes, looks on passively 
without stirring ear or hoof. He expects nothing 
better than the prick of the sharp stick that will 
push him along to some other street corner, where 
he will alleviate other pains, add to other joys, ob- 
tain other pardons. He follows placidly all the 
vagaries that bring men and women to his side. 
Flowers bought for one woman will some day: go to 
another; the tolerance of the Holy Virgin will never 
equal the accumulation of sins it is inten ed to 
redeem. He knows, moreover, that the flowers he 


carries away from the fragrant gardens at dawn, 
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pearled with the dew, will all be withered by the 
evening. He knows that tomorrow is never better 
than today. He knows full well the painful weight 
of his daily load and the even more painful lightness 
of his feed of oats. Ever since man and donkey met, 
service has been the privilege of the one and ill- 
treatment the fate of the other. Yet the victim of 
this conjunction of tyranny and service has never 
revolted. Slavery.has its own rules of wisdom, 
whatever they may be. But it is to be hoped that 
if there be a paradise it is full of Greek donkeys and 
that if there be a hell the generality of Greek donkey 
drivers are roasted forever in its flames. And if all 
the sticks that have been broken on the backs of 
donkeys are used as fuel, the flames will never be 
spent. 

If Athens “crowned with violets” always was and 
still is fragrant, it always was and ever will be— 
resonant. The privacy of the home is completely 
foreign to the Greek or, more accurately, the Greek 
home is not the private dwelling of each family, it 
is the whole city. Truly this city-instinct, still alive 
in the heart and mode of life of every Greek, links 
the present generation to those who founded the 
Greek miracle on the fusion of the private hearth 
and the altar in the city temple. The city is still, 
be it small or large, the only home of its citizenry. 
They feel more at home on the public square, in the 
streets, in the taverns, than in their own houses. 
This city-instinct as contrasted with the hearth- 
instinct is the reason why street life is more intense 
in Greece than in any other country. At certain 
hours of the day nobody seems to have stayed, at. 
home. It may be said more accurately that every- 
body has left his house for his home: the gardens, 
squares, and streets of the city. The house is for 
sleep at night and rest in the afternoon. Meetings 
with friends, evening meals, games of cards, back- 
gammon,.or chess, take place in the cafés, where 
whole families are seen seated as if they were at 
home. It is usual for a newcomer to Athens to ask 
a friend or relative: “At what café shall we meet?” 
Only very rarely is there an inquiry about the house 
where the friend or relative actually lives. 

The old conception of the city has survived all 
vicissitudes. Today, as in the days of Pericles, a 
Greek is primarily an Athenian, a Boeotian, a 
Thessalian, a Peloponnesian, a Cretan, etc. Every 
province, every town, every large village always ex- 
tols its virtues and proclaims them to be without 
peer in the whole of the Greek community; every 
fault and weakness is attributed to the rest of the 
country. Patriotism and the sense of political unity 
are not at the root of local particularism, they 
merely grow out of it and crown it. Provinces are 
not divisions of Greece; Greece is the sum of its 
‘provinces. But if Greece is not the expression of 
racial unity as between politically independent 


cities, it is nevertheless the political synthesis of | 


distinct towns and villages. Greek patriotism is the 


apex of an emotional pyramid based on town and 
village solidarity. 

But the survival of the old Greek civic spirit is 
yet more noticeable in the persistence of the close 
relation between the city and religion. The pride 
of a city, or of a particular quarter in large cities, is 
not its private or public buildings. It is its church. 
In the smallest villages, in the poorest quarters, you 
can generally find a church out of all proportion to 
its surroundings. To have a large and sumptuous 
church is the ambition of every community. Money 
that would not be spent on comfortable houses, 
money that could not be raised for local schools or 
administrative quarters — generally the shabbiest 
in the country — can easily be found for and spent 
on the erection or decoration of the local church. 
The ambition of citizens is such that whole genera- 
tions will sacrifice their savings for the building of 
some wonderful church. 

Solidarity in religion, violent individualism in pri- 
vate relations, a picturesque manner of life in which 
material comfort has little place but the soul is 
satisfied by the simple pleasures of nature — such is 
the hallmark of the Greek throughout history. If 
Greek intellectual and artistic achievements today, 
though far from negligible, may not be compared 


_with what they were, this is the inevitable lot of a 


people overshadowed by the glory that was Greece. 
Nevertheless, if civic virtue and aristocratic sim- 
plicity still tread the paths of earth, it is in Greece, 
and particularly in Athens, that their footprints, 
however faint, are least unlike those left in the 
glorious days of old. 
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THE AGORA 


Nozume links the Athens of today more closely 
with Hellenism of all time than its central square. 
Whether we speak of the Agora of the classical era, 
the Hippodrome of Byzantium, or present-day Con- 
stitution Square, open-air gatherings for the pleas- 
ure of debating every conceivable subject are the 
hallmark of Hellenism. It is always on a public 
square that the Greek has chosen or repudiated his 
governments, corrected the strategy of his generals, 
repealed the laws or the sentences of his courts. 
Most acts of this kind are merely academic. Only a 
few are actually carried into effect. For the Greeks 
have always met to talk. The spoken word is the 
only god whose faith they have never betrayed. 
Having discovered at a very early stage that 
speech is both the instrument and the mistress of 
thought, the Greek has always endeavored to 
sharpen this mstrument, and be faithful to that 
mistress of his soul. Adequately to fill his lungs, 
the air which the Greek breathes must be resonant. 
Silence is stifling to him. The use of words is not, 
he thinks, merely utilitarian. The purpose of speech 
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is more the child of words than their father. Words 
are treated as though they possessed an existence 
of their own. Occasionally they may be called in 
to serve some immediate practical purpose. But, 
generally, the purpose derives from the display of 
words and is rarely the primary occasion of speech. 


Even in the hottest argument persuasion is not the 


main object. For a Greek, argument is less the 
crossing of rapiers than the erection of parallel 
columns. Each party builds his own column. Argu- 
ment is piled on argument as block on block. The 
two opposing columns rise side by side, each com- 
pletely independent and oblivious of the other. 
The whole point is to build higher and faster than 
~ your opponent; to overawe him with your audacity 
and to astound the onlookers. He who has finished 
his column first and crowned it with a flowery 
capital is considered the winner. He must be an 
artist in quality and speed. This explains why the 
Greek has always been such a quick thinker and 
glib talker. 

Greek columnar architecture is probably the out- 
come of the Greek mode of argumentation. In 
other architectures, the outlines, if extended, gen- 
erally lead to a common center, where they should 
meet. Like'the Greek argument,’ Greek lines run 
strictly parallel. Greek speech does not aim at con- 
tact; agreement is not its object. It aims at supe- 
riority. When Greeks exchange news it is less for 
the sake of information than for the possibilities of 
argument over the news exchanged. Their powers 
of dialectic are, therefore, unequaled. Mount 
Olympus was a paradise of argument. The Iliad 
and The Odyssey are still the best textbooks on 
which to train orators. Plato chose the argumenta- 
tive dialogue as the best means of building and ex- 
pounding his philosophy. The unsurpassed beauty 
of Thucydides’ history rests largely on the speeches 
which he attributes to his heroes. Rhetoric in 
poetry, philosophy, history, even in dreams of the 
hereafter, is most certainly peculiar to this race, 
which thinks and acts to this day in terms of elo- 
quence. The most illiterate peasant is, in his own 
way, a master of speech. He can only be guided 
by a speaker subtler than himself. To deduce con- 
trary conclusions from the same premises or, by 
some tricky move, to alter the premises in the 
course of argument in such a way that agreement 
can be avoided and new verbal beauty brought to 
flower, has always been and still is the national 
sport of the Greeks. 

Throughout all the changes of religion, social and 
political constitution and rulers, the real mistress 
of the Greeks has been sophism — sometimes, but 
not always, in the pejorative sense of the word. It 
is sophism that made Greece both so great and so 
small; great when it was used to a purpose, small 
when it was abused. Etymologically the word 
means “‘wisdomism.”’ The consequence is that edu- 
cation in Greece was never a question of learning 


facts. It was always a question of receiving, dis- 
playing, and professing “wisdom.” For the Greek 
mind, meditative and silent thought is inconceiv- 
able. Thought and its expression are considered 
inseparable and equivalent. In great minds this 
equivalence was extraordinarily ‘fruitful, as is 
proved by their great achievements. But when 
words no longer subserve thought but are granted 
a value of their own equal to that of thought itself, 
the mediocre mind is sorely tempted to use them, 
to the detriment of constructive thinking. And 
since every Greek is naturally skillful with his 
tongue he believes himself wise and that his pri- 
mary function is to display his wisdom. This com- 
pels him to explain, to comment, to argue until his 
opponent is beaten at points, though rarely knocked 
out and never persuaded. 

This controversial attitude is sublimely illus- 
trated in Plato’s dialogues. Dozens of characters 
pass across the dialectical stage of this greatest of 
all thinkers. They belong to all stations of life, 
from professional intellectuals to businessmen. 
Their dialectical skill equals that of Socrates, the 
past master of argument. If he generally wins the 
day it is only because of his “daemon” and not 
because of his superiority in dialectic. Scenes from 
Plato’s dialogues, or the lifelong oratorical duel 
between Aeschines and Demosthenes, the political 
antagonism between Pericles and Cimon, are re- 
peated every day on Constitution Square in Athens. 
In summer, dialectical exercises are peripatetic; in 
winter they take a sedentary form inside Zacharatos 
Café. In both cases it is desirable that there should 
be several protagonists. The eristic art is greatly 
enhanced by a background of listeners and hecklers. 
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Consawroron Square is swarming with groups of 
twos and threes walking up and down. Argument 
and rhetorical gesticulation are everywhere. Some 
groups may be seen to split up now and then, be- 
cause a coup de grâce in the form of an argument 
ad hominem has been delivered. But again and 
again groups of the most skilled debaters become 
centers round which the itinerant cells conglom- 
erate. When the discussion becomes so general that 
few can hope to get a hearing, a rapid process of 
dissociation soon restores more favorable condi- 
tions. The members of too large a group are seen 
leaving it and adhering to some other smaller cell. 
There they seize hold of the first argument that 
strikes their ear, oppose it, and so constitute part 
of a new group. This process is so general all over 
the famous Square that at certain hours of the day 
it is like a great honeycomb where hundreds of 
bees are busy gathering the honey of Attic speech. 
Everybody lives, moves, and has his being in a 
hubbub of “words, words, words,” and since the 
possible combinations of words are infinite the work 
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is never finished. After nearly three thousand years 
this game is still played. Inside the café the process 
is similar: arguments fly from table to table, chairs 
are carried to and fro, associations and dissocia- 
tions are constantly taking place according to the 
trend of the argument. Many pencils are at work. 
Military moves are sketched on maps of a startling 
subjectivity; designs of houses, pseudo-Euclidian 
geometries, uncontrollable algebraic formulae and 
computations that have made mathematics, long be- 
fore Emstein, the most relative of sciences, litter 
the café. Marble table tops are scrawled all over 
with accounts, bank balances, and state budgets, 
the latter always showing a deficit when the com- 
puter is in the opposition, and large surpluses when 
his party is in power. 

The streets that converge on to the Square seem 
merely intended to feed it with subjects for con- 
troversy. With grandiloquent slowness people stroll 
along less with a view to transacting business than 
to collecting information. Their shopping consists 
mainly of anecdotes, scandals, gossip. 

Agoracrite, the political-minded shopkeeper in 
Aristophanes, still carries on his dual trade of tripes 
and loquacity. If the Square is the heart, the streets 
are the veins of the Greek body politic. They are 
also the wings of the stage on which the political 
comedy of the moment is enacted. 

Laughable though this garrulity may appear, it 
has not been without value. Under the long Turk- 
ish domination speech was held suspect by the 
conqueror. Subjects of conversation were few; all 
politics were banned. The Greeks suffered more 
from these restrictions on speech than from all the 
other nuisances imposed upon them. Youth fled 
to the mountains, where at least they could voice 
their ideas and sing their patriotic songs. For 
many generations the youth of Greece became 
Klephts and Armatoles. Then one day they 
swept down from the mountains and ousted the 
invader. Would it be too fanciful to say that the 
repression of Greek speech ultimately drove the 
Turk back into Asia? 
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Lax public square may be considered the key- 
stone of Greek thought, for the Greek was never a 
solitary thinker. The Kant of Koenigsberg, the 
Spinoza of Amsterdam, those hermits of the intel- 
lect, have no counterpart in Greece. All Greek 
thinkers were public men, in all senses; they were 
both public-spirited and popular. To name only 
one: Socrates was a man in the street, a man of 
the Athenian market place, as well as a good soldier 
popular with his comrades-in-arms. 

Today he would be a regular client of the Zacha- 
ratos Café and a frequenter of Constitution Square. 
He would be seen in Shoe Lane in constant inter- 
course with cobblers and the contemporary Agora- 
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crites of the food market. His days and nights were 
so full of talk, his nature was so opposed to the 
solitude of study, that there is not a single line 
from his hand. That greatest master of “winged 
words” seems to have been incapable of thought 
except in the presence of opponents. To sharpen 
his mind he needed the grindstone of objection and 
opposition. His greatest ideas seem to have shot 
forth like the sparks from friction. 

In this respect Socrates is the heart ‘and soul of 
Greece. His metaphysics spring from bantering 
witticisms. His psychology and ethics, are children 
of the crowd. The sap of life as lived by the com- 
mon herd is in them. He is so much of the crowd 
that he often shows himself shy, when he has to 
express higher meanings. Then he hides himself, 
or is hidden by Plato, behind some magical subter- 
fuge — Diotima, for instance-~or behind that 
“daemon” of his. He is a man of the people, poorly 
clad, beard unkempt, with a sensitive but in no 
way intellectual face. Judging by his looks he 
might have been a tripeseller. 

Spending his days in the gardens of the Ilissos, 
in the streets, and round the Agora; strolling-in and 


-out of little shops and taverns where he was of- 


fered a cup of wine, resined in those days as now; 
followed by street urchins who were amused by his 
Silenus-like appearance and his humorous sallies; 
interviewed by men of every class and profession, 
from the innkeeper to the high magistrate and the 
intellectuals who were intrigued by his paradoxes, 
little guessing that they hid the truth of tomorrow; 
known to be henpecked at home by a proverbially 
shrewish wife, Socrates gained for himself the popu- 
larity of picturesque eccentricity, of a beggarly 
kindness and sociability spiced with flashes of wit 
and long disquisitions of an incomprehensible na- 
ture, where gods, men, and the city appeared in a 
new light. Echoes of his utterances in the streets, 
squares, public gardens, and shops gradually opened 
to Socrates the doors of the aristocratic houses. 
The hospitality extended to him by innkeepers led 
to the hospitality of the great, where he was pressed 
to eat and drink all night reclining on soft cushions 
between smart young men and brilliant wits. By 
some kind of intellectual and social dandyism a 
place of honor was given, at table and in con- 
versation, to this shabby Silenus. The aristocracy 


of Athens were charmed and titillated by the 


presence at their table of a man so foreign to their 
manner of life. What they enjoyed most was his 
tantalizing sophistry, where his real meaning al- 
ways escaped their interpretation and thus led to 
new arguments. 

Socrates was lionized by the aristocracy of Athens 
because he was not one of them. Their sophis- 
ticated minds enjoyed his broad popular sarcasms, 
and the most sophisticated of them all, Alcibiades, 
enjoyed it more than anybody else. In Socrates 
the street conquered the intelligentsia and the 
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aristocracy. With this conquest the fate of old 
Greece was sealed. And it is not without reason 
that Socrates was made to pay, with his life, for 
this invasion by practical, popular common sense 
of the august realms of the aristocratic beau monde 
of which the Greeks were so proud — and rightly, 
in the light of its astounding achievements. 
Modern Athens affords us a clue to what hap- 
pened then. It is not so long since characters simi- 
lar to Alcibiades and Socrates could still be seen 
in the streets of this perplexing city.. Some forty 
years ago there lived a belated edition of Alcibiades. 
An aristocrat by birth, an intellectual, and a famous 
duelist, full of wine and ideas, a friend to many 
and the generous benefactor of a host of pictur- 
esque destitutes with something personal and orig- 
inal to say, Prince George Mourouzis was both the 
idol and scandal of Athens. Rich, handsome, a 


brilliant cavalry officer, a lover of all women in: 


search of love, a snob with the snobs, most simple 
with the common folk, he collected round him all 
the dandies and all the bohemians of his time. In 
his wake there followed many shining cavalry 
swords and many yet more shiny old frock coats. 
Socrates would have been his most cherished devo- 
tee and friend. Lacking a Socrates he attached 
himself to a certain Vdelopoulos, who preached 
and, in his own way, commented on the Gospels, 
to children and grownups at every corner of the 
main streets, amid the laughter and abusive quips 
of his audience. He was often seen in the cafés 
imbibing glass after glass of brandy with another 
of his boon companions — Suvlis, the philosopher- 


barber of Athens, who shaved the smartest men 
and dressed the hair of the smartest women, de- 
livering at.the same time with oratorical gestures 
and voice his views on world politics and the re- 
generation of mankind. 

Athens is never without certain itinerant and 
oracular personalities scattering paradoxes by the 
mouthful, often covering some deep truth, often 
merely mad. With long beards and hair, clad in 
shiny rags that were in their time smart suits, they 
move from table to table, from tavern to tavern, 
from group to group, everybody’s. friends and 
guests. All laugh at them, but all listen to them. 
For derision to be turned into admiration, and their 
paradoxes into the truth of tomorrow, would it be 
enough for them to be put to death with a cup of 
hemlock? Do they lack genius, or merely a Plato? 
Would they go down in history if only they could 
find their Aristophanes? These queries must re- 
main unanswered, for nobody knows where Socrates © 
ends and where Plato begins or whether Aristoph- 
anes satirized Socrates or only his lionizers. What 
is certain is that Socrates the individual thinker and 
Socrates the symbolic voice chosen by Plato the 
better to enunciate a philosophical system which 
still stiffens our’ theology and our scientific method- 
ology, was a man of the Athenian market place. 
This alone confers a strong title to nobility on those 
streets, squares, taverns, and cafés. Let nobody 
laugh at the preposterous arguments that rage 
there. Some of the great truths on which the world 
shall live for many centuries may once more emerge 
from this fog of verbiage. 


THE ISLES OF GREECE 


by Demetrios Capetanakis 


The sun is not in love with us, 

Nor the corrosive sea; 

Yet both will burn our dried-up flesh 
In deep intimacy 


With stubborn tongues of briny death 

And heavy snakes of fire, 

Which writhe and hiss and crack the Greek 
Myth of the singing lyre. 


The dusty fig tree cries for help, 
Two peasants kill one snake, 
While in our rocky heart the gods 
Of marble hush and break. 


After long ages all our love 

- Became a barren fever, _ l 
Which makes us glow in martyrdom 
More beautiful than ever. 


Yet when the burning horses force 
Apollo to dismount 

And rest with us at last, he says 
That beauty does not count. 


EXPECTING THE BARBARIANS 


by Constantine Kavafis 


What are we all waiting for, i 
Gathered together like this on the public square? 


The Barbarians are coming today. 
Why this air of listlessness in the Senate House? 
Why have the Senators given up legislating? 


The Barbarians are coming today. 
What would be the good of legislating? 
When they come, the Barbarians will make the law. 


Why has our Emperor got out of bed so early? 
What is he doing at the city gates, 
With his crown on his head and such a solemn expression? 


The Barbarians are coming today. 

The Emperor is waiting to receive their leader. 
He has even prepared a charter 

Granting him honors and titles. 


Why are our two consuls and our praetors 

All got up in their embroidered scarlet robes? 

Why are they covered with bracelets'and rings? 
What are they going to do with their precious staffs, 
Wonderfully filigreed in silver and gold? 


The Barbarians are coming today. 
And such things impress the Barbarians. 


Then why are our famous orators not here to make speeches 
And display their usual fluency? . 


The Barbarians are coming today. 
And the Barbarians do not appreciate fine phrases or long speeches. 


Why, now, all of a sudden, this disturbance? . 

How solemn everybody’s face has suddenly become! 

Why are the streets and the squares all emptying so quickly? 
_Why is everybody going home looking so blue? 


Because night has fallen and the Barbarians have not come. 
And some people have just got back from the frontiers 
Who say there are no more Barbarians. 


And now, without the Barbarians, what is to become of us? 
After all, they would have been a kind of solution. 


Translated by Marguerite Yourcenar and W., H. Auden 


SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN GREEK ART 


The Blending of Contrasting Traditions 


by MANOLIS HADJIDAKIS 


Balkan peoples under their civilizing influ- 

ences preserved the art forms, subjects, and 
principles of medieval Byzantium. Only if we fully 
appreciate this artistically unique phenomenon — 
the product of Greece’s moral and intellectual armor 
against a less cultured conqueror — can we explain 
the origin and singular development of Neo-Hellenic 
art and some of its present-day trends. 

The establishment in 1830 of an independent 
Greek state set Athens up as a new art center and 
caused a reorientation among Greek artists. Young 
King Otto and his Bavarian court in Athens intro- 
duced the neo-classicism of the Munich of his father, 
Ludwig I. The Greeks were showing pseudo- 
classical inclinations in all spheres of life, both in 
turning to their forefathers for their models and in 
contemning their medieval past. Generations of 
nineteenth-century Greek artists learned and fre- 
quently practiced their art in Munich. Their sub- 
jects were often the heroes and glorious episodes of 
the recent liberation struggle. They strove to 
assimilate and to approach the technical skill of 
their foreign teachers. The learned classicists of the 
mid-nineteenth century urged artists to turn to the 
art of Western Europe. , 

Thenceforth Neo-Hellenic art faithfully followed 
European models, though lagging somewhat be- 
hind, for its delay in turning westward often forced 
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Byzantine Antiquities in Central Greece and the Islands in 
1943. 


it to accept schools of European art that had already 
become purely academic in their own lands. Yet 
Greek art continually endeavored to retain its own 
national character. 

These tendencies in Neo-Hellenic painting as- 
sumed various forms at various times. During the 
nineteenth century, the vogue of European genre 
painting encouraged the leading Greek painters to 
portray historical scenes or the local color of scenes 
of Greek peasant life. These recognized artists, 
however, saw their subjects through aristocratic 
eyes and tried to make themselves understood in a 
foreign, conventional language inspired by academic 
naturalism. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
maturity of the Greek cultivated classes per- 
mitted more’ progressive movements. Impression- 
ism reached Greece by way of Germany and even 
made its way into the School of Fine Arts. Thence- 
forward the Greek landscape became the main 
subject for painters. 

The unsettled revolutionary spirit of that gen- 
eration was embodied in Constantine Parthenis, 
who was born in 1878. Parthenis began his painting 
career with impressionism, interpreted decoratively, 
and worked his way through many Parisian schools, 
from post-impressionism to fauvism, cubism, and 
expressionism. Though of reflective and darting 
mind, he always proceeded with an inner cohesion, 
and his researches enriched his technical experience. 
These included a study of Byzantine painting, from 
which he learned the importance of style. Parthenis 
sought a rule that would govern the composition of 
contrasted colors, planes, and lines, and investi- 
gated the phenomena of optical illusion and dis- 
tortion. The result was an entirely personal manner 
in which great economy of color detracts nothing 
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from its exceptional intensity, while the reduction 
of form to patterns of rhythmical movement sug- 
gests the subtlest undertones. 

In one of Parthenis’s large’ mature canvases 
painted in 1940 — The Apotheosis of Athanasios 
Diakos, which honors a hero of the liberation 
struggle — the -artist’s idealism is evident in an 


unusual sparingness of color, while the disembodi- 


ment of form achieved through the abstraction of 
mass and material weight, and through a tranquil 
sublimation, contributes to the strength of his 
poetic power. This flat utterly modern composition 
is akin to the mannerist style of The Angelic Concert 
by the early. Greek painter Theotokopoulos (El 
Greco), notable for his sublime symbolism, elon- 
gated figures, and the conjunction of the divine with 
the mortal. 7 

The sound pioneering technique of Parthenis was 
to bear fruit among artists of the next generation 
who were his students at the School of Fine Arts. 
Parthenis taught them that the problem of formu- 
lating ‘a national art lay not so much in subject 
matter as in form. 

During the same period, other artists were mak- 
ing a name for themselves outside Greece. Among 
these we find George Bouzianis, born in 1885, who 


worked in Germany with the pioneer Munich group. 


Neue Sezession and then in 1935 returned to Greece. 
His vast expressionistic canvases are covered with 
seemingly confused blobs of color lacking all sem- 
blance of composition. It is hardly surprising that 
this exaggeratedly emotional painting, in essence 
the very voice of despair, should find few imitators 
in Greece, with her agelong tradition of precise form 
and of balance between intellect and sentiment. 

The style of George Gounaro is another purely 
personal invention, which reached maturity in 
Paris. It rests on the abolition of mass, on the use 
of a single source of light, and on emphasis of the 
third dimension. This anti-realistic painting, funda- 
mentally romantic, though again without con- 
tinuity, gave Greek art an inipulse to strive after 
originality. 

Certain trends noticeable around 1927 show that 
the younger artists were endeavoring to adopt a 
conscientious and consistent attitude towards the 
problems of contemporary art. The more spirited 
sculptors, painters, and engravers ——all of them 
either students of Parthenis or under the influence 
of Paris — banded together into a group dedicated 
to upholding modern theories against the academic 
survivals of nineteenth-century naturalism. These 
revolutionaries did not advance much beyond 
post-impressionism and the influence of Derain or 
Vlaminck; only a few, such as Ghika (Nikos Hadji- 
kyriako), derived anything from the then com- 
paratively recent cubist movement. 

Simultaneously with this explicit attempt to 
catch up with contemporary Parisian currents, there 
developed a widespread interest in popular art and 
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Byzantine and post-Byzantine painting, intensified 
in 1930 by the foundation of the Byzantine and 
Benaki Museums. The inclination of painting to 
return to Greek medieval prototypes was started 
and largely represented by Photis Kondoglou, an 
ecclesiastical painter, book illustrator, and prose 
writer who was born in Asia Minor in 1895. At a 
time when only a few experts had as yet begun to 
take any interest in the sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century frescoes in the monasteries of Mount Athos 
and the Meteora, Kondoglou was studying their 
technique and absorbing the aesthetic conception of 
that monumental Byzantine mural art. 

Later, when Kondoglou executed works free of 
religious content, such as the historical murals done 
in 1939 in the Athens Municipal Hall, his leisurely 
compositions represented ancient heroes as Byzan- 
tine saints, an ingenuous touch borrowed from 
popular painting. He gave a fresh and decisive 
turn to the ecclesiastical painting of the Orthodox 
Church. This essentially romantic revival led up 
to an anti-realistic style and thus had something in 
common with the aims of modern painting. Satisfy- 
ing the demands of Greek tradition already brought 
up to date, Kondoglou’s teaching was accepted by 
elder, skilled ‘painters, such as Spyros Vasiliou and 
Agenor Asteriades, and by younger ones whose 
technique, even when liberated from the direct 
influence of Kondoglou, never ceased to reveal the 
rudimentary traces of their ‘apprenticeship. 

2 
Ta contemporary scene in Greek art is changing 
so rapidly that I must limit myself to a short ac- 
count of main objectives and the most successful 
achievements since the end of the war. 

A number of painters who have profited from the 
experience of the preceding generation and who are 
in direct touch with Faris have recently come to 
maturity. The tragic but heroic events through 
which they lived during the years of enemy occupa- 
tion and civil war (1941-1949) forged in them an 
indestructible bond with their own soil and their 
compatriots. Their consequent reaction is to be 
found neither in huge canvases portraying heroic 
scenes nor in an escapism to anti-reality or total 
abstraction. These artists live in an objective 
world of ordinary men and dwellings and land- 
scapes. But they have found the strength to invest 
what they see with their own thoughts and emotions, 
thus transforming them into symbols of a serene 


if afflicted spirit. It is no coincidence that a sense 


of death pervades the uncouth servicemen of 
Tsarouhis, the nude girls of Moralis, and the 
sculptured groups of Kapralos. The notion of 
death is wrought into these youthful figures — as 
on ancient tombstones — through an other-worldly 
calm, a modest melancholy of expression. 

One might refer to the quality that permeates 


GHIKA: Large Hydra Landscape (1948) 


Collection Mr. and Mrs. John Carras. London 


GHIKA: Bough and Moon (1948) 


Collection of the Artist, Athens 
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PARTHENIS: The Apotheosis of Athanasios Diakos (1937) 


Collection of the Artist, Athens 





THENIS: ‘‘Géante elle Apparait” 


ction Mr. and Mrs. Sophocles N. Zoullas, New York 


MAVROIDIS: Summer Time (1954) 
Collection of the Artist, Athens 
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KONTOPOULOs: Still Life (1951) 
Collection National Gallery of Athens 








TAssos: Anna and Maria (195 
Collection of the Artist, Athens 





ENGONOPOULOS: Theseus and the Minotaur (1945) 


Collection of the Artist, Athens 
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KONDOGLOU: The Captives (1935) 


Collection of the Artist, Athens 
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ENGONOPOULOS: Portrait of a Soldier (1948) 


Collection of the Artist, Athens 
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MORALIS: Standing Nude (1950) 
Collection of the Artist, Athens 
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MORALIS: For a Funeral Composition (1951) 


Collection of the Artist, Athens 
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PAPADIMITRIOU: The Warrior (1954) 
Collection of the Artist, Athens 








OMBROS: Woman (1952) 


»llection of the Artist, Athens 
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PAPPAS: Irene (1949) 


Collection of the Artist, Athens 
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: Occupation and Liberation of Greece (1946) 


One of six bas-relief studies for a limestone monument now 
under construction in commemoration of the Greek people’s 
resistance against the German invasion during World War II. 





. . . . m yee p f a 
ZOGOLOPOULOS in collaboration with the architect KARANDINOS: The Women of Zalongos 


Study completed in 1953. Monument now under construction on 





the cliff site where the women of Souli dashed themselves to death 
to escape Turkish capture. See article, In the Greek Islands. 
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TSAROUHIS: Greek Officer (1 


Collection Iolas Gallery, New York 
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) and Woman of Eleusis (1954) 


Photo Patridis, Athens 


SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN GREEK ART 


almost all Greek art forms today as Neo-Hellenic 
realism. The originality of this development lies 
mainly in the fact that its subjects are not chosen 
for their picturesqueness or folklore appeal, but 
from modern Greek life as it is. In the landscapes of 
this school we see the barren soil, the geometric 
architecture, and the inexorable sunlight. Sharp 
outline is matched by brilliant coloring. 

The feature which most distinguishes the Greek 
from any other Mediterranean landscape is its clear 
spirituality. Often simple buildings are so por- 
trayed that they become symbols of the country’s 
fortune — of the sufferings of the people under the 
Turkish occupation, or the plight of the refugees 
driven from their homes. There is an undertone of 
human sympathy. This painting is neither uniform 
nor derived from a single source, but all of it has a 
common motivation: to portray a world rich in 
intellectual and emotional experience through sim- 
ple but forthright means and a symbolism that 
preserves the appearance of things. 

Our artists are experimenting with the whole 
Greek tradition — classical vase painting and Pom- 
peian frescoes, Fayum portraiture, mosaic flooring, 


and Byzantine mural decoration, right through to ' 


contemporary popular painting — experimenting to 
find orientation for their own work. They hope 
_ both to perpetuate an agelong tradition and simul- 

‘taneously to strive for the objectives of modern art. 


3 


To work of Ghika (born in 1906), the most mod- 
ern of Greek painters, lies within the scope of this 
intellectual movement. A student of Parthenis, he 
spent his early years in post-cubist Paris, where his 


work acquired a cosmopolitan character. More- 


recently his researches into Greek tradition have 
clearly begun to bear fruit. Modern painting, Far 
Eastern art, Hellenistic, Byzantine, and Greek 
popular painting have been combined and sifted by 
a fine intellect that imposes its own laws on reality: 
a balance among the main moving elements on a 
plane surface, an almost geometric arrangement 
‘and elevation of plan, and a transparency of pure 
color brilliant with the intensity of Greek light. 


Ghika’s mercurial and inventive mind, rich imagi- . 


nation, and acute sensibility turn ordinary subjects 
— roof tops, common plants, and landscapes —- 
into an other-world of magic, convincing because of 
its own aesthetic truth. In the large canvas, painted 
in 1949, of the small island of Hydra where he was 
born, the composition is held together by bold 
horizontal and perpendicular lines. The surface is 
filled with houses and walled gardens, streets and 
vaulted arcades of the island town, but their logic 
is all their own: they are viewed after the fashion 
of early Christian mosaic floors — now from above, 
now from the side, according to the requirements of 
the composition. On the left this mysteriously mov- 
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ing arabesque is illuminated by the warm orange 
reflections of the setting sun, while the rising moon 
casts its pallid beams over the right. The contrast 
between these two elements gives dramatic move- 
ment to the whole work. In Ghika’s latest paint- 
ings, still-life objects and architectural and plant 
themes occur side by side. The severity of his 
geometric approach is now more relaxed and festive, 
but his colors retain their brilliance. 

The work of John Tsarouhis (born in 1910), a 
student of both Parthenis and Kondoglou, is im- . 
buedswith faith in the unity of form in Greek art 
througout the ages, a unity which he wants. to 
preserye. Fsarouhis is well grounded in the funda- 
mentals of Greek painting and has a purely personal 
feeling for color. His work approaches that of the 
Paris school, while remaining fundamentally Greek. 
His main interest is in the human being who, in his 
hands, tends to become a monumental figure. 
Lightly modeled, his subjects fill the picture to the 
point of suffocation, and are elevated to an im- 
personal type of being full of dignity and grandeur. 
His colors, limited to a minimum, give a particular 
quality to his work and function in a calm and 
stable manner, as in the paintings of Matisse and 
certain Byzantine artists. Tsarouhis has lately 
tried larger group compositions with a setting of 
coffee houses at night. Within this geometric frame . 
lives a whole world of Greek type-characters. 

Diamandis Diamandopoulos (born in 1910), who 
developed in the same atmosphere of reverence for 
things Greek, expresses his ideal in a precise style. 
A feeling of magnitude, strength, and stability de- 
rives as much from the size of his canvases as the 
significant outlines that clench pure flat colors into 
figures of bulk and weight. As with Tsarouhis, 
Diamandopoulos’s chief concern is with various 
types of man, whom he portrays in huge canvases 
or polychrome statues. 

Nikos Engonopoulos (born in 1910), poet and 
painter, also studied under Parthenis and Kon- 
doglou. His lyric and volatile imagination waś 
quickly attracted to the surrealist art of Chirico. 
In a typically Neo-Hellenic context he combines 
fantastic beings with realistic objects: the setting, 
for example, of a painting of the mythical Minotaur 
is a nineteenth-century house in the Peiraeus, the 
word LABYRINTH written over it as if it were the 
name of a popular tavern. His frequently epic 
compositions reveal a fruitful contact with Byzan- 
tine art, and sometimes relate in an impressive and 
serious mood tales from an invented mythology. 
The unexpected and the anachronistic are forms 
which Engonopoulos often uses ironically, but his 
purely artistic gifts of brilliant color, sure design, 
strength of composition, and acute sensibility are 
most apparent in works such as his portrait of the 
poet Kavafis, in which a poem written by the sub- 
ject is painted on the scroll of the Byzantine mural 
in the background. 
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The paintings of Nikos Nikolaou (born in 1909), 
George Sikeliotis (1917), and lastly of George 
Mavroïdis (1913) are interesting because they 
produce with a maximum economy flat composi- 
tions of a monumental order. Their sharply out- 
lined figures in fresco or tempera, while strictly 
composed, nevertheless vibrate with restrained 
passion. 

Outstanding among the younger members of this 
generation is John Moralis (born in 1916), notable 
for a mastery of the means of expression which 
links him to the nineteenth-century painters. He 
is the least revolutionary of his age group, but his 
mature style, sure and well balanced in composi- 
tion, transforms works of fine lyrical sensibility 
into an intellectual accomplishment. Like the 

- youthful figures portrayed on Attic funerary steles 
of the fifth century B.C., his nude women'belong to 
some other-world of silence and contentment. Their 
delicate limbs lose none of their rotundity nor their 
skin any of its freshness despite a partial absence of 
space, a static pose, a rhythmical interlocking of 
limbs, and a sparing use of color; the warm gray 
tones of the flesh are often set against a striking 
blue ground. 

Some of the painters already mentioned are also 
engravers of note, but there are Greek artists too 

- who work exclusively at copper and wood engraving. 
The development of modern engraving has occurred 
only during the past twenty-five years, under the 
influence of Dimitrios Galanis, a Paris Greek, and of 
John Kephallinos, a teacher in the School of Fine 
Arts. About 1930 Angelos Theodoropoulos applied 
to engraving the lessons of post-impressionistic 
painting, Efthimios Papadimitriou reverted to com- 
positions of an expressionistic nature often bor- 
rowed from Byzantine art, while Spyros Vasiliou 
(born in 1902) applied with ingenuity and talent 
his knowledge of Byzantine techniques to woodcuts. 
Of the younger artists Anastasios Tassos (born in 
1910) creates larger pictures of landscapes, figures, 

gend still-life objects, whose strict distribution of 
black and white does nothing to dull his truthful 

_ interpretation of Greek reality. 
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‘Laz roots of modern Greek sculpture must be 
sought in nineteenth century neo-classicism, when 
Greek sculptors, bent on continuing the art of 
Praxiteles, accepted Canova as their model. John 
Halepas (1854-1938) in the first phase of his career 
raised classical idealistic sculpture to its peak, but 


then in a reversal of intellectual position returned ` 


to sculptural creation free of classicist reminiscences. 

Contemporary Greek sculpture possesses certain 
constant qualities: a feeling for measure, economy 
of means of expression, awareness of rhythm, and 


sensibility to the medium. This anti-romantic 
art does not expend all its efforts in searching 
for originality, but rather enriches its eloquence 
through a study of that never-ending source of 
wisdom, the human body, in order to find a more 
apt expression for its structure, for the melody in 
its rhythmical movement, and for the poetry of its 
animated surface. The work of Michael Tombros 
(born in 1889) is distinguished by the solidity and 
cohesion of its planes, tending to extreme simplicity. 
‘Though his work sometimes has a touch of coldness, 
it has harmony and unity of style. The Greek 
inheritance of Athanasios Apartis (born ‘in 1899) 
helped free him from the extremes of his teacher, 
Bourdelle, and enabled him, in a series of remark- 
able heads, to convey character with utmost feeling. 
In larger compositions, such as the sculptured re- 
liefs on the monument erected to the memory of the 
slaughtered Jéws of Thessaloniki, Apartis con- 
trives to convey deep emotion in a simple but ex- 
pressive language of symbolism. The work of John 
Pappas (born in 1915) moves from a study of man 
to solid monumental pieces in which lyric sensi- 
bility submits to idealistic realism. Pappas has a 
great gift for portraiture, suggesting an inner spirit 
without resorting to surface devices. 

After executing a number of outstanding statues 
of his mother, Christos Kapralos (born in 1909) has | 
devoted himself to the epic narration in sculptured 
friezes of the Greek people’s misfortunes during the 
war. An intense feeling for rhythm combined with 
an acute awareness of reality gives a particular 
quality to the revival of this ancient art. Clearhos 
Loukopoulos preserves — sometimes in relief carv- 
ings — the religious spirit of our popular artists, 
mellowing it with rhythmical movement of an 
elevated character. Antonios Sohos is another who 
has used both popular and ancient techniques with 
success. A bold attempt at revival is the large- 
scale monument, The Women of Zalongos, executed 
by sculptor George Zogolopoulos and architect 
Patroclos Karandinos, which is being erected -on 
the site where Greek women chose in 1803 to dance 
and then to throw themselves, over a cliff rather | 
than submit to the enemy. Some Greek sculptors, 
such as Kostas Koulentianos and Kostas Andreou, 


` are working successfully in Paris — most of them in 


sympathy with the Paris school — while others 
again, like Polygnotos Vagis and Michael Lekakis, 
are at work in America. Here in Greece a genera- 
tion of. young sculptors is following with self-assur- 
ance and talent in the path of the older masters. 
The proud ambition of contemporary Greek art 
is to give form to Neo-Hellenic reality, both intel- 
lectual and emotional, as molded by centuries of 
historic continuity in a corner of Europe that has 
ever been a meeting ground of civilizations. 
Translated by John Leatham 


THE FUNERAL GAMES 


A Story 
by COSMAS POLITIS © 


o’clock — we started for Psomalonos. Apart 

from Stavro, the rest of us were meeting Louis 

for the first time after . . . after all those days. As 

the two of us arrived with Laios we found Louis 

among the others, talking in his usual way. Only 

_Louis was more sunburned, and there was. a serious 

smile at the corner of his lips. 

“Who’s the one walking with him?” 

“Who?” said Laios with a start. “Oh, what am 

I thinking of... it’s Petrovik. Wasn’t there 
= someone else?” . . 

“Oh, for God’s sake! Don’t drive me mad.” 

Behind the station some gypsies had pitched their 
camp. We went further away, towards the sea. It 
seems that Louis and Stavro had come beforehand 
and arranged everything. We found the course al- 
ready marked out and the posts set. 

“That pile of wood will be in our way,” 
someone. | 

“No,” said Stavro. “The course goes the other 
way. There’s the starting point.” 

It was a pile of thick timbers coated with tar — 
ties for the railroad — stacked loosely crosswise. 
The pile went higher than our heads, far higher. 

The boys got ready. Under their clothes they 
‘already had on their sports things — shorts, thin 
shirts —- and then they took off their boots to put 
on the proper shoes. No one asked why the sports 
were taking place today, or what was the meaning 


Te: afternoon, soon after lunch — about two — 


said 
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of the sudden summons. Weall felt a bodily desire- 


for immortality, a desire to show our strength as a 

challenge, as a revenge for what had happened. 
Waiting for the sports to begin, one boy practiced 

throwing and another did trial exercises for running 


or jumping. The elastic bodies were stretched and 


muscles played. It was a liberation, under the 
steady sunlight. At that minute everything change- 
able, ideas and such shifting phenomena, were of no 
account. The lines, the tension of the bodies, sig- 
nified something static and eternal: the statuesque 
harmony of the gods who triumph untroubled above © 
human misfortunes. . 

“You, what do you want here?” called Cleobulos 
to two barefooted young gypsies. _ 

“I told them to come,” said Louis. 

The other gypsies and the small fry remained 
apart, round the tents, sitting cross-legged on the 
ground. They smiled a bitter, somewhat ironical 
smile at all that they did not understand. In their 
dark faces, their white teeth shone out. The women 
in holiday dress blossomed in the sunlight like many- 
colored flowers, startling by their absence of green 
leaves. 

You would have said the sea and land were first 
divided on that day. The summer was sending mes- 


‘ sages of its coming. On the ridge of Akorphos, to- 


wards the north, the snow was cut askew where the 
sun struck the mountain, and was almost trans- 
parent on the rock. Further.down the flanks were 
green, and as they went lower they were soft as the 
soil on the low foothills. And the foliage grew 
thickly — silk, velvet, cotton, silver . . . In some 
places darker, in others as light as a first coat of 
paint. Behind the railroad some trees with white 
blossoms were precociously in flower. And there 
beside us in the broad ditch under the embankment 
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arum lilies dominated the thistles and nettles. They 
had freshly unfolded all their new green leaves. 
They crowded and intermingled; they were jostling 
one another, and the place seemed too small for the 
great spring that was coming. The thistles were 


still in bud. One or two little flowers, ever so small, 


stood in surprise on their stems in front of the sage 
bushes. 

Louis was looking quietly at a aly ship that 
was sailing out to sea.: Then he went slowly to the 
shore where the waves spread out against it, and 
dipped his hands in the water. The winter green- 
ness of the sea had now turned to blue.. The water 
retreated with the coquetry of springtime, and left 
millions of drops behind, on shells and pebbles. or 
foam smelled of oranges and rosemary. Who kno\ 
how long Louis would have gone on‘standing there. 
But Stavro put an arm round his waist and brought 
him back to us. 


2 ; 


SDE by the pile of timbers, the two gypsy. 
. children began a tune, the boy with a pipe, the girl 
with a drum. The games started. 

They lasted till the evening, till the hour when 
the wind fell—.and the day, hiding behind the 
mountains on the other side of the gulf, turned, 
reddening, to look at us for the last time. Then a 
thick band of mist spread over the foot of the moun- 
tains and only their summits. showed, reflected 
vaguely in the quiet waters of an inland sea or a 
shoreless lake. 

Louis took no part in the games. So two first 
places were won by visitors — Laios and Petrovik 
— and there were two others that Louis would cer- 
tainly have won. But now everything was over. 
Only nothing and emptiness were left here below. 

“Bravo!” said Stavro to Aleko. “If you paid 
more attention to the position of your left foot 

.” and he began giving him technical explana- 
tions. 

Louis sat on a stone and looked on. At the half- 
mile — someone. ought to have been there — he 
stood up to follow the course better. He always 
kept the same calm. Only he could not contain 
himself when Michael burst into tears over nothing. 
The discus had hit him lightly on the wrist on a 
throw of Antony’s. | 

“Fool!” he said. “What are’ you crying for? 
People far better than you are dead!” And if 
Cleobulos hadn’t stopped him in time he’d have 
twisted Michael’s hand so that he would have been 
maimed for the rest of his life. 

It was getting dark when a train whistled as it 
went by. It didn’t stop at the freight station, but 
went straight on into town. The last daylight shone 
on the roads and the low foreshore. 

First of all the stars, Venus shone out from behind 
_ a dark cloud. In the green twilight horsemen were 


galloping after some mythical beast with twisted 
tail and spread wings engraved in crimson. The 
trees, which all day long tell the pure and simple 
truth, at this hour were mocking, as if playing some 


fantastic role. 


Louis sat on his stone, apart, silent, looking at the 
shadow which lengthened on the ground. He would © 
not raise his eyes off the earth — nor his mind. 

It was already nightfall. It was just as well that ` 
the gypsies had lit fires and we could see something. 
As we passed in front of the tents we saw them sit- 
ting in the same position, gazing somewhere into the 
void with the flame of the fire on their faces. They 
seemed to be looking far away, into the future — a 
long journey without an end. That's how Laios 
explained it. And then he said: “Let’s go near them 
again.” | . 

We went by them once again, right beside them. 
We looked down from above. But this evening 
the gypsy women had their necks weighted with - 
chains of coins, and we could not make out their 
breasts. 

Aleko walked silently. 

“How is it they didn’t go into the town today as 
it’s Carnival Thursday?” Laios wondered. Then he 
added: “I dare say Louis paid them to stay.” 

The outskirts round the station were quiet and 
empty, as always in the evening. The madness of 
the Carnival would begin by the fish market. The 
first sign of it was a.dirty clown at the corner hold- 
ing a hard balloon made out of a cow’s bladder, with 
which he hit the street boys on the head. ° 

“Lights; lights!” The street sellers. were crying 
their wares, and from time to time they lit a flare 
and hurled it up into the air— either those red 
ones or the kind that break into stars and smell of 
sulphur. And when one of them fell on the paper 
festoons that decorated the butcher’s there was an 
uproar; everyone ran up and it all ended in a row. 

Aloe Street with the cafés — to the right of the 
shopping street —- was quieter. It was rather chilly, 
in spite of the lovely evening, and the clients pre- 
ferred to stay inside. Some families had brought 
even their small children with them, most of them 
in fancy dress as Evzones or country girls. The 
little things sat quietly, holding small muslin bags 
of confetti. They amused themselves by watching ~ 
their elders eating various sweet things, and com- 
menting on the company near them. All this could 
be seen from the street, amid the cloud of smoke — 
behind the heavy glass doors. . 

At one moment there was an uproar in the street. . 


‘Some tattered ragamuffins with blackened faces 


stood in front of the Grand Café, playing drums 
and moving their bodies like bears. Behind them 
shouted the street urchins. Everyone left the tables 


. to watch. Mothers picked up their babies, and they 


flattened their noses against the windows. One of 
the ragamuffins passed round the plate for five- or 
ten-lepton pieces. Then the crowd round them be- 
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came sparser. Someone called: “Here come the po- 
lice!” . . . and the street boys took to their heels, 
pulling up their skirts to run better. 

Three urchins went up to a bigger one and said, 
pointing to a.brightness shining above the houses: 
“What’s that over there? Fireworks? Let’s go see.” 

Fireworks? Why should there be fireworks at this 
_ carnival? It’s only on Good’ Friday evening that 
people amuse themselves by lighting squibs and 
throwing rockets. The fact is that the sky was red 
down towards the station. It couldn’t be the gyp- 
sies’ fires, just a few sticks! 

On the following days there were a lot of rumors 
about that evening. Some people said the gypsies 
wanted to set fire to the station and had set a light 
to the tarred railroad ties; others said some boys 
` were to blame — it appeared some rich young man 
_ had followed a whim and had been drinking till 
dawn with the gypsies — and that sort of thing. 
It was further said that they had stolen a cow and 
roasted it alive. . 

But the few who were present, either at the end 
or from the beginning — none of them confessed to 
it — witnessed a most solemn ceremony. 
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I. 1s true that something living escaped half roasted 
from the pyre. It wasn’t a cow nor a donkey, nor.a 
dog. It rolled on the ground and then took to its 
heels, mewing like a cat. And there were picked up 
among the ashes’a tin helmet half melted by the 


fire and other iron objects — hooks and the blade 
of an ax. 

The fire only l burned the ties and went no further 
— and indeed it could not have happened otherwise, 
as they stood apart in the middle of the field. They 
caught like a torch, and the fire soared straight up 
in the still air. The crackle of the flames made the 
gypsies’ horses neigh. As for the gypsy women, they 
collected together and started a lament, tearing 
their hair and weeping, each of them, with some 
sorrow of her own, calling to mind secret and for- 
bidden memories. They beat their breasts and sang 
words that shook the heart — even though no one 
understood.their language — and their storm-tossed 
bodies rocked backwards and forwards with the 
tune of the song as they swayed from the waist. 

The two gypsy children were wearing out the pipe 
and drum. And their elder sister, the gypsy ma- 
donna, began a slow dance of half movements — 
and so the sorrow was held in control — and coin 
clinked faintly against coin, and bracelet against 
bracelet. Bare-breasted, burned golden by the fire, 
as sure of herself as pleasure, she danced — and be- 
yond this loveliness reigned the obscurity of the 
night. 

And from the bare stone walls the lizards ‘poked 
out their heads, deceived by the fire, and stood 
watching on the rocks. 

All who saw with their eyes can bear witness that 
this and nothing else is. what really happened. 

Translated by Robert Liddell and Andreas Cambas 


I KNOW THE NIGHT NO LONGER 


by Odysseus Elytis 


I know the night no longer, the terrible anonymity of death. 
A fleet of stars moors in the haven of my heart. 
O Hesperus, sentinel, because you shine by the side 
Of a sky-blue breeze on an island which dreams of me 
Proclaiming the dawn from its rocky heights, 
_ My two eyes set you sailing embraced, by the side 
‘Of my true heart’s star: I know the night no longer. 


I know the names no longer of a world that disavows me. 
I read sea shells, leaves, and the stars clearly. 

I have no need of hatred-on the roads of the sky 

Unless the dream is that which watches me again 

As I walk by the sea of immortality in tears. 

O Hesperus, under the arc of your g golden flame - 

I know the night no longer that is a night only. 


Translated by Kimon Friar 


LITERARY RENAISSANCE 


Modern Tendencies in Poetry and Fiction 


by C. To. DIMARAS 


yet relatively modern: though its roots reach 

down many thousands of years, its production 
has continued almost to the present day. The nat- 
ural reproduction of folk themes ceased years ago, 
but the interest of the intelligentsia ia popular crea- 
tion has given it a néw lease on life. In popular art 
verse forms are more prevalent and more important 
than prose. Two reasons may be mentioned: its 


T popular song of Greek folklore is timeless 


1 


rhythm, or musical accompaniment, makes poetry . 


easier to memorize, and hence ensures it a longer 
life; and the poem can undergo a series of elabora- 
tions which make it ever more perfect. This is what 
has happened to the Greek folk song, which, as it 
passed from mouth to mouth through the centuries, 
acquired a marvelous smoothness and’ perfection. 
Historians have proved that the folk song of today 
has its origins in antiquity; its language gradually 
modified, as did. its meter, which changed from 
quantity to stress. 

While other nations express themselves in the 
epic or novel, tragedy or the essay, Greece expresses 
itself in song. Greek folk songs show a sense of 
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balance (a strictly classical feature, the weight of 
the verse matching the weight of the meaning), 
a certain plasticity, a sense of volume. Neither 
musicality nor suggestiveness blurs content; every- 
thing is clear, with no overloading of epithets nor 
subordination of meaning; a few sparse isolated 
images are suggestive by their very simplicity. 

The entire world participates in the passions, the 
adventures.and mishaps of the heroes of demotic 
song. Thus, in a ballad which cannot be less than 
five hundred years old, the hero sings: 


All the mountains sigh for me, 

The green fields know my pain. 

The mountain slopes lament for me, 
The meadows roar with thunder, 
And trees by which I lingered once, 
And the steep mountain passes 

All keep my suffering still, 

All sigh instead of me. 


And again, in another, later ballad: 


When I kissed some red, red lips, 
My lips were painted red; 

I wiped them with my handkerchief, 
And it was painted red, 

And when I washed it in the river, 
The river was painted red; 

The seacoast also turned bright red, 
And the middle of the sea. 

When an eagle came to drink, 

His wings were painted red. 

Even the sun became half red, 

And all of the full moon. 


The hero of epical wars is thus described: 


His body is tall and slender, 

Straight like the cypress tree; 

His shoulders are like two mountains, 
His head is a tall castle. 
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And when-the hero speaks of his exploits, he is no 
more reserved than his rhapsodists. Of the enemy, 
Says the hero: 


There were not five of them, 
Nor were there even eighteen, 


_ But there were seven thousand men, 
And I alone. 


Naturally such heroes need appropriate beasts of 
burden: 


Kostas’ mule eats iron bars, 
Alexis’ eats up stones, 

The mule of John the shepherd lad 
Uproots and eats up trees. 


In the above, we seem a long way from the un- 
restrained wealth of imagery of the contemporary 
‘lyric. But closer inspection will reveal other ingredi- 
ents: predominantly an unbridled vigor of imagina- 
tion which might well be termed Asiatic. 
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Sou was the literary climate when Greece in the 
early nineteenth century experienced the revelatory 
shock of contact with the romantic literature of the 
West. One of the qualities which made the romantic 
outburst dear to Greek hearts was its turmoil of 
imagination, its tendency to exaggeration. Certain 
aspects of romanticism still affect the nervous sys- 
tem today: in its passionate love of rhetoric the 
romantics also loved its chief instrument, the word 
— not the meaning but the word in itself. When we 
judge the past we talk of “verbalism,” whereas 


with things contemporary we refer to “‘the magic ` 


power of the word.” 


A new generation of Greek poets found themselves 


around 1880. They reacted against both the word- 
hunting and exaggeration of fancy of their prede- 
cessors; under the leadership of Kostis Palamas 
they sought simplicity, the quiet tone, the familiar. 

Palamas is of supreme importance, for with him 
we arrive at modern Greek literature. The great 
spiritual and physical intensity of his personality, 


and the sheer length of his life (1859-1943), gave . 


him authority. He wrote, and copiously, in every 
genre: plays, columns ‘of the day, short stories, 
essays, criticism, two long epics and, above all, 
bulky collections of poems which he continued to 
produce throughout his life. In Palamas’s work 
there is a little of everything: folk tradition, the 
influence of the greatest among the older lyric poets 
— Dionysios Solomos (1798-1857) and Andreas 
Kalvos (1792-1867) — and that of Western Eu- 
rope: an immense caldron in which diverse ele- 
ments have been stirred up together and become 
one under the enchanted touch of a true genius. 
This gift for assimilation has always been a charac- 
teristic of the Greek’s spiritual life. We sée it 
symbolized in the figure of Odysseus — the eternal 
traveler, lover of the curious and the new. 


THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM 
by CONSTANTINE Tsatsos 


THE PROBLEM of language has been the most dificult 
problem that Greek writers — and indeed all Greeks 
— have had to face. ' What language should we write 
an? This question is at the heart of our cultural and 


-even our political history. Fifty years ago, when a 


theatrical troupe tried to stage the Oresteia in a modern 
translation, citizens of Athens rioted in the streets, 


. and a short time earlier a few students actually died 


in an attempt to keep the gospels from being put into 
the modern language. And nobody thought their 
martyrdom was farfetched. ` 

Today the argument, at least on the surface, is not 
so violent; but it still exists, How did ü all begin? 

In the first place, it must be remembered. that the 
flowering of Greek culture came at the beginning, 
nearly 2,500 years ago. Ever since then, writers have 
been trying to live up.to that magnificent heritage, and 
at hasn’t been easy. Some of them, especially the well- 
educated ones, naturally believed the best way to do i 
was to imitate the ancients, even to the point of writing 
as much as possible in the language of classic Greece. 
Others said that they should write in the demotic, or 
vernacular, language and trust to tis vigor to create a 
living literature. 

And so the argument has raged — on one. hand the 
“ancients,” on the other the “moderns.” The church 
fathers, the Byzantine theologians, the modern critics 


have all debated fiercely. Today it is safe to say the ` 


“moderns” have the edge. The great folk poetry of the 
Middle Ages, the “resistance” literature of the years of 
Ottoman occupation, and much modern writing have 


- given the demotic power and dignity, and it is used by 


many writers and even taught in public schools. But 
the “ancients” are still active. . 
The argument has always been close to polities. 
For centuries the “ancients” were considered the true 
nationalists of Greece, who were upholding the glories 
of Greek culture against the depredations of foreign 
ideas. But at the same time, the “moderns” claimed 


. that by writing of contemporary Greece in a living lan- | 


guage, they were the real nationalists. Today, un- 
fortunately, the communists have taken up the cause 
of the demotic, hoping thereby to reach more people, 
and many of those who combat the communist ideology 
have foolishly felt at necessary to adopt the cause of 
the ancient language. Thus the problem has been 
aggravated by wholly nonlinguistie factors, and the 
solution — a genuine reintegration of literary form 
with living and vigorous language — seems as far 
away as ever. | 

One thing is clear, however, in spite of all the con- 
tention: the language will evolve along its natural - 
course, drawing closer and closer to the heart of the 
Greek people. The time will come, politics or no, 
when Greek writers will have at their command a 
language which incorporates both the strong idiom of 
speech and the technique for expressing abstract 
thought. Thenthe spiritual and artistic reawakening. 
of Greece — even now we can see tts first signs — will 


be bound to occur. 
Translated by Conn Hadjilia 
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The poet who, more than any other of his own 
time and ours, has succeeded, by the originality of 
his technique and inspiration, in reaching a widely 
varied foreign audience, was Constantine Kavafis 
(1863-1933). Kavafis’s subjects were frequently 
taken from history; at other. times, from his own 
past; but one has the impression that both devices 
served merely to free the poet from personal in- 
volvement in events which touched him directly. 
This incessant hiding of the person behind a mask 
produced a strange atmosphere of suggestion, in- 
tensified by a descriptive art relying on purely 
oneiric means: a hypnotic use of detail which com- 
pels the reader to follow the poet in a sort of waking 
dream. 

The poetry of Kavafis is above all a poetry of 
absence. Emotion and fulfillment are brought 
about, not by a presence, but by a recollection or 
illusion of presence. It is a poetry that is sterile 
‘by nature, capable of attaining perfection but not 
of founding a school: hence there are legatees of 
Kavafis’s wealth, but no direct heirs. The natural 
course of modern Greek literature must be sought 
elsewhere — in the line that stems from Sikelianos. 

Angelos Sikelianos (1884-1951) was strictly 
within the modern Greek tradition. From Kavafis 
the heretic and Palamas the teacher he carried on 
those basic themes whose blending creates the 
polyphonic Greek harmony. The national world 
and the Christian, the Greek and the foreign, an- 
tiquity, Byzantium, and popular life, all contributed 
to the many-sided work of Sikelianos. A longing for 
elevation, for synthesis, can be felt throughout his 
spiritual and aesthetic development. His original 
attitude —a purely sensuous worship of nature, 
including natural man — became steadily more and 
more spiritualized until it reached that of a wholly 
mystical, pantheistic worship of the natural world. 
Similarly his love of man first appeared concretely 
as a preaching of brotherhood, but ended in a long- 
ing for union with the entire world of living organ- 
isms. An orgy of the imagination, an astounding 
accumulation of images, might make us speak once 
more (as with Kavafis) of a tendency to the dream- 
world, but in Sikelianos they bear the signs rather 
of a boundless euphoria. What is more, from within 
this wholly concrete world of images, the poet could 
move with the greatest of ease toward total abstrac- 
tion, toward the ideal and the conceptual. 
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Parce with Sikelianos — as Palamas parallels 
Kavafis -— may be set Nikos Kazantzakis (born in 
1885). In Sikelianos the desire for an aesthetic end 
always prevails; in Kazantzakis what justifies the 
effort is the joy of the quest. It cannot be mere 
chance that led Kazantzakis, at least twice in his 
life, to choose Odysseus for the central figure of a 
poetical work: once in a tragedy (1928) and again in 
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a very long epic which carries on the story of the 
classic Odyssey (1938). His world, too, is made up 
of the most heteroclite materials, which his insati- 
able intellectual thirst has driven him to test and 
explore. The most primitive mysticism mingles 
with extreme realism; but here, instead of synthe- 
sis, for which there is not even the desire, unity is 
provided solely by the restless personality of the 
writer. Whenever Kazantzakis seeks individuality, 
either in prose or verse, or in the rejuvenation 
of obsolete literary genres, one feels that it is less 
from the need for an aesthetic renewal of such forms 
than for a solution of intellectual problems. 

I think that most critics will agree that the 
mantle of Sikelianos has fallen today upon George 
Seferis (born in 1900). With no sacrifice of his 
Greekness, Seferis is determined to include in his art- 
the achievements of Western literature. Here the 
French fantaisistes, Valéry, T. S. Eliot, and even 
surrealism, have left their imprint. But it is a 
matter of conquest, rather than mere passive re- 
ceptivity; an enlarging of Greek intellectual terri- 
tory in which the pressure of Greece’s vast racial 
heritage was nonetheless not forgotten. Thus, 
even while the breadth of his inspiration resembles 
that of Sikelianos, Seferis’s historical awareness 
places him in the tradition of Kavafis — with 
one great difference: if Kavafis is a romantic hiding 
away self-protectively behind the mask of history, 
Seferis is a classicist nourished on historical memo- 
ries. The strongly tragic element that distinguishes 
his verse, his view of human destiny, has nothing 
melodramatic about it. Unlike the great solitary, 
Seferis has assimilated modern techniques and, 


faithful to abstraction, makes no concessions to the 


logical word-order.of prose used by Kavafis. 

In Takis Papatzonis (born in 1895) we find rich 
material imported from abroad, much avowed 
borrowing from the teachings of Sikelianos and 
Kavafis, and in addition the tendency to abstrac- 
tion — yet all transcended by a strong lyrical 
personality. Papatzonis’s work is personal in lan- 
guage, in versification, in the luxuriance of its 
imagery — which ‘always maintains a scholarly 
level — and in the basic optimism which the poet 
derives from a vigorous Christian faith. 

Among the younger creators, I would cite es- 
pecially Andreas Embirikos, who is loyal to the 
strict orthodoxy of surrealism, in the service of 
which he has offered up an unusually rich and clear 
profusion of images and an exceptional gift for 
ultralogical association. The same might be said 
of Nikos Engonopoulos (also a painter), though 
in his case the effort is more obvious. Odysseus 
Elytis, though he approached surrealism in his 
early work, has gone beyond it, preserving only. 
the free play, the iridescence of the word. His 
optimism has no religious source but derives from. 
youth, from the euphoria given by the joy of living 
under a bright sun and a clear, diaphanous sky. 


LITERARY RENAISSANCE 


Along this line, then, and not unworthily, the 
progress of modern Greek lyricism continues. The 
problems that arise are those raised by all modern 
poetry: above all, the problem of memorization. 
The acceptance of freer metrical forms, more and 
more divorced from the easy, acoustic harmony, 
has made the best contemporary poetry difficult 
to hold in the mind;. however dear to him, it éan 
only rarely accompany a man’s meditations. 
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Wise we turn to modern Greek prose, we 
cannot begin by reference to a living popular 
tradition because it simply did not exist, at least 
not on a level of interest equal to that of poetry. 
Modern Greek prose can point to only a few 
` isolated precursors: Emmanuel Roidis (1836-1904), 
who both in theory and practice condemned rural 
themes; John Psycharis (1854-1920), who de- 
veloped the cosmopolitan novel, and Grigorios 
Xenopoulos (1862-1951), who devised the socio- 
logical novel and laid the foundations of modern 
Greek drama. It is typical that all three had the 
closest ties with Western European culture. 

Such tradition as there is behind the writer of 
modern Greek fiction consists of prose-poems and 
“slices of life,” usually peasant life: works almost 
devoid of plot and which, when extended, tended 
to take the form of a chronicle. One may say that 
the novels of Kazantzakis, whose poetry we have 
already discussed, are of this type. His style in 
prose is very lyrical and sometimes its swarm of 
poetic and unusual words hamper the common 
reader. In translation this drawback disappears, 
leaving (with other virtues) his great narrative gift. 

Bourgeois atmosphere is alien to Kazantzakis. 
‘What he — somewhat nostalgically — loves is ro- 
bust natural men with strong passions and direct 
contact with the outdoor world. He is fond of 
relating the doings of such people in brief anecdotes 
which take us back to thé popular tales of the past. 
Whether the scene is the island of Crete or the 


hinterland of Asia Minor matters little; there is ` 


always one framework and one hero, variously in- 
carnated, who seems to be the narrator’s ideal. 
Two of Kazantzakis’s novels, Zorba the Greek and 
The Greek Passion, have been published in America. 
Younger writers such’ as Stratis Myrivilis, Elias 
Venezis, Pantelis Prevelakis, and Thanasis Petsalis, 
have also given us books which are perhaps more 
chronicles than novels. It was the experience of the 
First World War which provided both Myrivilis 
and Venezis with the prime motive for their literary 
creation. Myrivilis published a chronicle of the 
war, Life in the Tomb, in 1923, and one on the 
return from war, The Teacher with the Golden Eyes, 
in 1933. In these books a strongly colored style, a 
language rich in natural sap, and a traditional art 
of narration find ample scope in the overwhelming 
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experience of war and its aftermath. He has also 
written a large number of short stories of varying 
length, in which the same’ virtues: may be seen. — 

Venezis’s career is not dissimilar: starting with 
a volume of short stories, he produced, in 1924, 
what is perhaps his best work, Number 31328, the . 
recollections of wartime captivity. His later novels 
among which is Aeolia, published in translation in 
London, deal with the life of the Greeks in Asia 
Minor, their withdrawal after the end of the First 
World War, and their life as refugees: subjects 
which go straight to the heart of the Greek reading 
public. In addition, Venezis has written many 
short stories, applied himself to the theater, and 
given us impressions of his travels, including a 
volume on the United States. 

Prevelakis and Petsalis are of a younger genera- 
tion, writers of the city whose spiritual contacts 
with the outdoor world are somewhat limited. They 
are more sophisticated than Venezis and Myrivilis. 
Prevelakis, after much experiment, producéd a 


novel in three volumes, The Cretan (1948-50), 


which deals with the struggles of Crete for union 
with Greece between 1886 and 1910. An epic scope, 
great technical dexterity, and a strongly idiomatic 
use of language characterize his work. Prevelakis 
is also a successful playwright. 

As for Petsalis, his true starting point was a ` 
three-volume chronicle of modern Athenian society 
in its formative period, from 1863 on. Entitled 
Wealthy and Weak Generations, it appeared between 
1933 and 1935 and was another effort to shake 
off the “folk” element in both language and theme. 
Then, in 1947—48, he gave us a two-volume chronicle _ 
of a Greek family under the Turkish domination, 
The Mavroliki. Courageous and daring, this attempt 
was successful and has done much to widen the 
scope of young Greek writers. Petsalis has ae 
written short stories and.plays. 

If most of the novels so far discussed have had 
historical themes, a number of younger writers, 
such as Cosmas Politis and M. Karagatsis, have 
attempted to deal with contemporary problems. 
In them, clear-cut, we find the urge to present a 
narrative freed of all that is not mythos: plot, 
action, incident. Their prose is developed in terms 
of the modern novel of the West, following the rules 
ofthe genre, whether it has to do with internal — ` 
the roman d’ analyse — or external incident. 

Politis is fascinated by the troubled moments 
of life: adolescence and difficult psychological situa- 
tions. He deals with them in a swift, sensuous, . 
often elliptical, and brilliant style. 

Karagatsis writes with the deliberate intention of 
attracting and holding the reader; ‘his methods 
are exoteric, but none the worse for that. He 
knows how to construct a sound plot; there is 


- plenty of incident, his love scenes are described 


without prudery, and his characters live and move 
with ease and vigor. 
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To assess the development of prose in Greece, 
with its gradual deliverance from all that is not 
organically proper to it, we must also speak of 
Angelos Terzakis and George Theotokas. Terzakis’s 
early novels might be classified as middle-class 
naturalism: a survival of realism tinged with 
symbolism, and concerned with the troubles of 
lower-middle-class existence. But soon his active 
consciousness as a writer led him gradually to 
more personal creations of fiction. Terzakis raised 
everyday bourgeois speech to the level of art. 
Though he has produced plays based on the rich 
history of Byzantium, and though his greatest 
epic work — one of the finest modern Greek novels 
— draws its subject from the Frankish domination 
of Greece, his main interest lies in contemporary 
man and the problems of Greek society today. 
Its upheavals and transformations, however, are 
cut out of a purely literary cloth; all the novelist’s 
powers are devoted to justifying his plot and 
rendering inevitable the movement of the tale 
. towards its conclusion. 
being excessively obvious, act plausibly and con- 
vince the reader by revealing unity in their nature 
and consistency in their behavior. 

George Theotokas launched his career in 1929 
with an essay which is today considered the mani- 
‘festo of his generation. Then he turned to creative 


His characters, without 
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prose, producing novels and short stories, though 
in no great number. If he was later to cultivate 
other literary forms, such as the drama, he still 
continues, par excellence, to be the thinker among 
modern Greek novelists. In his first novel, Argo 
(1933), he dealt with the life of the Greeks of 
Constantinople during the Asia Minor Disaster and 
the’ troubled years that followed in Athens. The 
problems of adolescence concern him but he also 
manages to convey certain basic aspects of the 
modern Greek character.. Of his recent production 
the foreign reader will be especially interested in a 
study of the war, very thinly veiled in fiction, and a 
book of impressions of America. All:Theotokas’s 
work is characterized by absolute intellectual hon- 
esty, an incessant concern for the man of today 
and his fate, and a responsible awareness of the 
critical times we live in. 

Modern Greek literature is turning towards those 


-forms which express the maturity of a society: 


from verse to prose, and from this again to abstract 
thought. The play of imagination no longer seems 
to represent the total aim of the younger genera- 
tion; the fulcrum of the stress is moving elsewhere. 
It may be, indeed, that we are nearing the end of a 
chapter in the intellectual history of Hellenism: 

an end which, in the way of living societies, is also a 


beginning. 
Translated by H.L.R. and Epy Edwards 


DAYBREAK 


by Andreas Embirikos 


Frenziedly but certain 

The colt of day charges into a 
The mouth of spring and the birds are singing 

With the clear sky in their voices 

Like flutes that echo and re-echo in the flora 

Of a handful of angels who remain in rapture 

Like windflowers that arise 

Frọm the petals of pleasure. 


Translated by Kimon Friar 


COMING INTO POROS HARBOR 


.A Few Pages from The Colossus of Maroussi 


by HENRY MILLER a 


AM in Athens. Winter is coming on. People 
| are asking me— have you been to Delphi, 

have you been to Santorini, have you been to 
Lesbos or Samos or Poros? I have been practically 
nowhere, except back and forth to Corfu. One day 
I had been as far as Mandra, which is past Eleusis 
on the way to Megara. Fortunately the road was 
blocked and we had to turn back. I say fortu- 
nately because on that day, if we had gone another 
few miles, I would have lost my head completely. 
In another way I was doing a great deal of travel- 
ing; people came to me at the cafés and poured out 
their journeys to me; the captain was always re- 
turning from a new trajectory; Seferis was always 
writing a new poem which went back deep into the 
' past and forward as far as the seventh root race; 
Katsimbalis would take me on his monologues to 
Mt. Athos, to Pelion and Ossa, to Leonidion and 
Monemvasia; Durrell would set my mind whirling 
with Pythagorean adventures; a little Welshman, 
just back from Persia, would drag me over the 
high plateaus and deposit me in Samarkand where 
I would meet the headless horseman called Death. 
All the Englishmen I met were always coming back 
from somewhere, some island, some monastery, 
some ancient ruin, some place of mystery. I was 
so bewildered by all the opportunities lying before 
me that I was paralyzed. 

Then one day Seferis and Katsimbalis introduced 
me to the painter Ghika. I saw a new Greece, the 
quintessential Greece which the artist had, ab- 
stracted from the muck and confusion of time, of 
place, of history. I got a bifocal slant on this world 





The American writer Henry Miuier visited Greece in 
1939. The book from which this extract is taken 1s consid- 
ered one of the outstanding interpretations of the country. 
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which was now making me giddy with names, dates, 
legends. Ghika has placed himself in the center of 


all time, in that self-perpetuating Greece which 


has no borders, no limits, no age. Ghika’s canvases 
are as fresh and clean, as pure and naked of all 
pretense, as the sea and light which bathes the 
dazzling islands. Ghika is a seeker after light and 
truth: his paintings go beyond the Greek world. It 
was Ghika’s painting which roused me from my 
bedazzled stupor. 

A week or so later we all boarded the boat at 
Peiraeus to go to Hydra where Ghika had his 
ancestral home. Seferis and Katsimbalis were 
jubilant: they had not had a holiday in ages. It 
was late fall, which means that the weather was 
beautifully mild. Towards noon we came within 
sight of the island of Poros. We had been having 
a bite on deck — one of those impromptu meals 
which Katsimbalis loves to put -away at any hour 
of the day or night, when he is in good fettle. I 
suppose ĮI] never again experience the warmth of 
affection which surrounded me that morning as we 
embarked on our journey. Everybody was talking 
at once, the wine was flowing, the food was being 
replenished, the sun which had been veiled came 
out strong, the boat was rocking gently, the war 
was on but forgotten, the sea was there but the 
shore too, the goats were clambering about, the 
lemon groves were in sight and the madness which 
is in their fragrance had already seized us. and 
drawn us tightly together in a frenzy of self- 
surrender. 

I don’t know which affected me more deeply — 
the story of the lemon groves just opposite us or 
the sight of Poros itself when suddenly I realized 
that we were sailing through the streets. If there 
is one dream which I like above all others it is that 
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of sailing on land. Coming into Poros gives the 
- illusion of the deep dream. Suddenly the land con- 
verges on all sides and the boat is squeezed into a 
narrow strait from which there seems to be no 


egress. The men and women of Poros are hanging _ 


` out of the windows, just above your head. You 
pull in right under their friendly nostrils, as though 
for a shave and haircut en route. 

The loungers on the quay are walking with the 
same speed as the boat; they can walk faster than 


the boat if they choose to quicken their pace. The 


island revolves in cubistic planes, one of walls and 


windows, one of rocks and goats, one of stiff-blown’ 


trees and shrubs, and so on.: Yonder, where the 
mainland curves like a whip, lie the wild lemon 
groves and „there in the spring young and old. go 
mad from the fragrance of sap and blossom. You 
enter the harbor of Poros swaying and swirling, a 
gentle idiot tossed about amidst masts and nets in 
a world which only the painter knows and which 
he has made live again because like you, when he 
first saw this world, he was drunk and happy and 
carefree. 

To sail slowly through the streets of Poros is to 
recapture the joy of passing through the neck of 


the womb. It is a joy almost too deep to be re- 


membered. It is a kind of numb idiot’s delight 


which produces legends such as that of the birth of . 


an island out of a foundering ship. The ship, the 
passage, ‘the revolving walls, the gentle undulating 
tremor, the green, snakelike curve of the shore, the 
beards hanging down over your scalp from the 
inhabitants suspended above you, all these and the 
palpitant breath of friendship, sympathy, guidance, 
envelop and entrance you until you are blown out 
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like a star fulfilled and your heart with its molten 


smithereens scattered far and wide. 

' It is now, as I write this; just about the same 
time of day some few months later. The clock and 
the calendar say so, at any rate. In point of truth 
it is aeons since I passed through that narrow 
strait. It will never happen again. Ordinarily I 
would be sad at the thought, but I am not now. ` 
There is every reason to be sad at this moment: 
all the premonitions which I have had for ten years 
are coming true. This is one of the lowest moments 
in the history of the human race. There’is‘no sign 
of hope on the horizon. The whole world is in- 
volved in slaughter and bloodshed. I repeat — I 
am not sad. Let the world have its bath of blood — 
I will cling to Poros. 

Millions of years may pass and I may come back 
again and again on one planet or another, as human, 
as devil, as archangel (I care not how, which, what, 
or when), but my feet will never leave that boat, 
my eyes will never close on that scene, my friends 
will never disappear. That was a moment which 
endures, which survives world wars, which out- 
lasts the life of the planet Earth itself. If I should 
ever attain the fulfillment which the Buddhists 
speak of, if I should ever have the choice of attain- 
ing Nirvana or remaining behind to watch over 
and guide those to come, I say now let me remain 
behind, let me hover as a gentle spirit above the 


= roofs of Poros and look down upon the voyager 


with a smile of peace and good cheer. I can see the 
whole human race straining through the neck of the 
bottle here, searching for egress into the world of 
light and beauty. May they come, may they dis- 
embark, may they stay and rest awhile in peace. 


POETRY 1948 


by Nikos Engonopoulos 


This age of civil strife i is not an age for poetry. 
When something í is to be written, 


Jt is as if it were written 


On the other side of death announcements. . E y 


This is why my poems are so bitter 
(And when, indeed, -were they not?) 
And why they are, above all, so. few. 


Translated by Kimon Friar 


ORPHEUS IN HADES 


AS tory 


by KAY CICELLIS 


not even —as is sometimes the case before a 

face appears — a name, an announcement, some 
borrowed adjective or distant report to throw a seed 
of reality before the event, no matter how arbitrary. 
Perhaps that will in part explain what followed 
later: from the very first, that face owed nothing to 
me; I had no part in its creation. 

And so there was nothing. Out of this nothing 
the face appeared; suddenly it was there. I first saw 
it at a party, in late summer. Ah yes . . . and now 
I remember, now I realize how frivolous it is to say 
there had been nothing before the event. Perhaps 
nothing is an impossibility. Thus I remember that 
there had been something after all: an idea, a no- 
tion, at the time of the face’s appearance; although 
I must admit that it was not prior to the event, but 
simultaneous with it. A resemblance — that’s what 
it was; a vague resemblance to a woman I had once 
known. So at first it seemed as if the face had not 
come out of the blue, but out of the past. 

The resemblance, I think, lay in the shape of the 
head, especially at the back. The hair was rather 
short, a greenish yellow like unripe cornstalks, 
straight on the crown and unevenly, suddenly frizzy 
at the ends: a bad permanent wave. I recognized 


T THE beginning there was nothing. There was 
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. not so much the color and texture of the hair as 


the casual negligence with which it was worn 
— a negligence that contained not a trace of arro- 
gance or waywardness— a good-tempered negli- 
gence which allowed this woman to do all the things 
women are expected to do to their hair — going to 
the hairdresser’s, etc. — while reserving herself the 


. ‘right not to bother about the results. 


Watching her smiling contentedly, with her hair 


_ well behind her, I thought of that other woman I 


had once known and said: “How strange, I. could 
have sworn she was in America.” But I was pre- 
tending; I knew this was not the same face. Yet 
fear, miles in advance, already made me cling to the 
one little thread which could have attached that 
face to some known context. 

She came near me. I saw a turquoise earring, 
rather vulgar, in the lobe of her ear, between two 
stiff, distinct wisps of hair; and a golden tooth 
gleaming at the dark, inward turn of her smile — 
throwing an entirely new light on the matter. These 
J had. never seen before — the earring, the tooth; 
they were too particular to be repeated. I had to 
give up pretending. I had to face the unknown. 

Yet I still clung to my thread; only it was a differ- 


‘ent thread now: not resemblance, but comparison. 


“Now I see . . . the mouth is wider; and it puts 
a- note of beatitude, a suspicion of stupidity which 
I could never imagine on the other woman’s face.” 
But at that very moment she stopped smiling, the 
looseness which let in the possibility of stupidity 
disappeared, and my thread was lost. 

It was my last thread. After that, I floundered. 


- I did not lose my head completely. Quickly, I 


hooked myself on to her eyes: gray and flat, quite 
shadowless, with a pale pink dot in the corner. 
When she turned her face to the light, the line of 
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her lashes lost its emphasis and her eyes seemed 
weak and watery. But when she moved into shadow, 
the lashes resumed their role, giving the eyes proper 
contours, giving them a rawness which enlivened 
the whole face. Then I could see how long her eyes 
were, how pointed at the corners, and how they 
gave a meaning to her temples. Then I struck out 


for the eyebrows, with their white oily roots, so ` 


strong that the last hairs, where the eyebrow ended, 
curled like small wire hooks. Then the nose, and 
the chin, and the infinite variety of the skin. I was 
no longer trying to associate, to relate, but simply 
registered methodically — which is the process IĮ 
usually follow when I want to understand (and 
conquer) an LATERE picture at an exhibition of 
painting. 

‘J even danced with her, sulting my cheek against 
hers, in the hope that the sense of touch might help 
to complete my mastery over this interesting pic- 
ture. But the moment my face touched hers, the 
moment my eyes were covered by her hair, I felt 
as if an insuperable obstacle had arisen between us 
and I had lost in one stroke all my painfully ac- 


quired knowledge. I could remember nothing; the | 


face was gone. 

“This is a stupid record, and the rhythm so 
heavy, so dull,” I said. “Lets go and talk.” I 
moved her towards two armchairs in a corner of 
the room, made her sit down opposite me, exactly 
opposite, and quickly rewrote all my notes. I sighed 


with anticipation. “Soon it will be all over; I will. 


have got the better of it. I will take my notes away 
with me; and I shall reconstruct her face in my 


mind whenever I wish, whenever my imagination ` 


requires some small plaything to exercise itself 
upon. Soon . . . soon, it will be over. I am already 
getting slightly tired, I might even say bored.” 
But I am conscientious by nature, and decided to 
finish the job. 

By midnight, when the party began breaking up, 
the face was at last completed. Each detail had 
been assimilated, each position marked. I was about 
to turn away, contented and full, when I noticed 
that a new process was now taking place, mysteri- 
ously, without my participation: the details were 
merging together into a whole; they began working 


upon ‘each other, influencing and altering each other ` 


in a continuous and fluid interplay. The eyes spoke 


to the mouth, the nose prompted the cheeks, the 


forehead fought with the eyebrows, and vice versa. 
The face was indeed completed. It was alive. It 
was unique. 

Eurydice’s face had at last come into its own. 
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Eorras face was not a picture; I soon grew. 


convinced of that. I had to go back to it, again 
and again. “Am I in love with Eurydice?” I won- 
dered. And my mouth went dry, for in that case 


- my plight was horrible indeed: I was in‘love with 


Eurydice, yet I had nothing but her face to go-by. 

J depended on it utterly. I turned to it like a 
sunflower. I hardly ever kissed her, so as not to lose 
sight of it. Or when I did, I kept ‘my eyes open, 
roving anxiously over her own closed eyes, her at- 
tentive forehead, her nose, slightly squashed by the 
pressure of the kiss, exasperated that I could not 
see more, thinking only of those parts of her face 
which my mouth kept concealed. My ‘hand ac- 
quired a habit of always gripping her hair at the 
back, and tilting her head upwards to me. I often 
hurt her in doing this. Then she would wrinkle her 
nose and bare her teeth, so that I could see the 
color of her gums. And I would grow so absorbed 
in this new aspect of her face, this fresh transforma- - 


_ tion, that I would forget to free her from my grip, 


although God knows I loved her and had no wish 
to harm her. 

I turned to her face like a sunflower. I followed . 
it in all its movements, questioned it untiringly. 

It was not:a particularly beautiful face. But de- 
light or repulsion were as alien to my contemplation 
as they are to a man looking at a map. The unat- 
tractive features of her face—- for instance, the 
small, white, hard liver-spots that spattered her . 
left cheekbone — were as important to me as her 
eyes, or her nose, which were often beautiful. They 
fascinated me with equal intensity. 

No, it was not a particularly beautiful face. It 
was not an enigmatic face either. It expressed her 
emotions unambiguously, without any unusual 
wealth of nuances: smiling when she was pleased, 
darkening when she was cross, thinning out when 
she was afraid, and so on. 

It was an ordinary face. But there it was: I had 
nothing else to go by. 

I tried to make her talk. I listened attentively, 
trying to find in her words some other reality which 
would free me from the narrow boundaries of her 
face. I tried to make contact with whatever lay 
behind her face. But — perhaps because her words, 


“too, were very ordinary — what she said could 


only reach me through her face. Her face was the 
constant interpreter, the ever-present mediator. 
When she said she loved me, it was not really her 
actual words or the expression she put into them, 
but the tiny bubble of saliva which burst upon her 
lower lip as she spoke that finally made me grasp 
what she had said. And when she spoke of other 
matters, of her difficulty in understanding a book, 
or her dislike of a certain friend, I had to count the 
lines between her eyebrows, the number of times 
she flicked her eyelids before I could understand 
the difficulty or the dislike and give her a sensible 
answer. 

I tried listening to her with my eyes closed. It was 
as if I had suddenly gone deaf. The words flew 
about the room with the inconsistency of flies: 
making sudden leaps, jumping over each other, : 
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- colliding, running away, or- simply falling, falling. 
Sometimes they even seemed to be coming from 
different parts of the room. The lines-of her jaw — 
with the help of her chin — alone were capable of 
making a complete sentence; the twitch of her eye- 
brows alone capable of placing an adjective in its 
right place. 

I could not believe anything she said unless I 
looked at her first. 

On the other hand, there were times when her 
face, her silent face, offered me meanings and intima- 
tions far more important than anything that could 
be told in actual words. Sometimes these intima- 
tions were not even about herself; they were unre- 
lated to either of us. They belonged to some other, 
rarefied sphere, had the taste of things which have 
never been put into words. There were times when 
her pallor had a cosmic significance, when the 
nakedness of her temples pointed the way to a reli- 
gion; and certain evil distortions of her face re- 
flected the division of stars, ancient destructions 
reverberating without end. 

These were only glimpses; but glimpses which 
could reach me through Eurydice’s face alone. 
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Au the time that I lived with Eurydice, I was 
only separated from her once. That was when I 
had to go to Thrace on business. 

I was absent a week. Strangely enough, I did 
not think of her at all for the first three days. Then 
on the fourth day I evoked her: Eurydice, Eurydice 
— hoping that the four syllables would form a 
pattern of their own, a linear, inhuman pattern 
which would owe nothing to the geometry of a 
human face. But the syllables fell away in a circle 
and framed the face of Eurydice like the letters on 
a coin. And on this round coin her face remained 
‘stamped during the rest of my stay in Thrace, 
unchanged. 

This afforded me a certain peace of aad Wash- 
ing my face in the morning, drinking wine, or lying 
in bed, the stamped face governed me unadventur- 
ously, like the sun over my head. I did not dare 
question this fixity; I did not dare listen to the voice 
which said that life is made of more current stuff, 
and that one may only write a name on the edge of 
the sand. I clutched my coin and cried trium- 
phantly: “Eurydice! I remember you!” My mem- 
ory held her; her existence was no longer restricted 
to the narrow spot which her body occupied on 
earth. 

When I returned home, I found her sitting in an- 
armchair with a book on her lap. She was not 
reading, her face was turned to the window. Seen 
from the door, her face was as I expected it: the 
profile on the coin, the straggling hair, the long 
pointed eye, the nose and chin, centers of her 
pallor; the chin, which was rather weak in profile, 
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- but when seen from ‘the front was delicate as the 
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tip of-an egg. 

She turned to me. “Hello, welcome home,” she 
smiled. The roundness of her face struck me like 
a blow. It was as if I had never seen it before. Yet 
there had been no break in the lines of the eye, nose, 
and chin as her head turned from profile to front. 
They had flown on smoothly, like a pencil across a 
globe, so that I could still see clearly, in her full 
face, the markings of the coin I had treasured. 


: Yet this face was unlike anything I had imagined. 


It was unique; it was alone. 
Oh, I nearly went into a frenzy then. I cried to 


her to go away. I called her back. 


I tried everything, everything. I tried changing 
her face. While looking at her I would imagine 


-her hair black instead of yellow. I would remove 


her turquoise earrings, hide her ears. I would give 
her thin, arched eyebrows. I would change the order 
of her teeth — hoping that in this revolution some 
stable element would survive, some intangible 
‘essence which ordered form had kept hidden from 
me. It was no use. In spite of their fluidity, the 
features of her face were chained together by a 
power stronger than reason or imagination. 

I tried photographing her —in every attitude, 
in every light, in every mood. . Then I spread the 
pictures on my desk, fanwise, and examined them 
passionately, hoping to put my finger on the missing 
link. I never found it. The photographs fitted per- 
feetly together, but Eurydice was not there., 

On our wedding night, Eurydice had turned off 
the light, smiling — and I had cried out aloud in 
fear. I had thought then that it was because I 
did not know her. well enough. After that, we kept 
a lighted candle by our bed, so that I could look 
at her before dawn. 

One night I felt a strange M for that first 
fear of darkness. It attracted me like a necessary ' 
evil. It stood before me like a sealed door: I knew 
it was the only way open to me. “Eurydice,” I 
begged her faintly, “put out the light how.’ 

All night long I held her to me in the darkness. 
Her body was a beautiful, mute surface. “Eurydice, 
come close to me, Eurydice, speak to me,” I said, 
but it was as if all my other senses — with the ex- . 
ception of my eyesight — although functioning 
perfectly, were in no way related to me. They 
worked on their own, brought me no harvest. 

Yet I did not light the candle. My eyes were so 
tired. I had lived on them so long. Day after day, 
night after night, they had used themselves in a- 
huge and futile task — bringing me my daily bread, 


.my daily crumbs of Eurydice. And now they were 


terribly tired. 

“Why wasn’t I blind when I met you?” I cried 
to her. And I had a wonderful vision of a Eurydice 
diffused in every particle of dust, a Eurydice exist- 
ing simultaneously in every room of my house — 
in | every place on the map; a Eurydice who would 
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speak to me from the east or the west, north or 
south, but, whom I would always hear as if she spoke 
within my own immense and invisible head. She 
would envelop me like air, or she would become a 
little, little grain sunken bright in the well of my 
being. Perhaps I would not even be aware of her, 
because I could be where she was, and she where I 


was, and there would be no way of: knowing the 


difference. Perhaps I could even be Eurydice. .. . 
Į saw the dawn coming and hated it for the first 


time, and longed for blindness. “Perhaps if I keep - 


my eyes closed long enough,” I thought, “I shall 
find Eurydice.” | 

A, 
ee yet when the moment came, I had to look 
_ back. 

During the long, long ascent towards the light 
of the day, I felt her walking steadily at my back 
and could not set her free in the darkness. Like 
an evil stain, I rubbed and rubbed at the con- 
sciousness of her presence at my back. But it would 
not go out. 

Perhaps if they hadn’t placed that torch i in my 
hand ... I held it shaking, for long hours; know- 
ing its terrible power: the power to make Euryd- 
ice’s face visible to me, to show me whether she was 


glad to be coming back with me after her mortal 
illness, to show me whether her absence had altered 


y Ë 


her. I called to her desperately as I walked, my - 
eyes fixed on the fatal torch, I questioned her. But 
her voice came to me muffled; perhaps because of 
the great depth of the regions we were crossing. 

And so the moment came when I had to turn 
round and look upon her face once more. 

For I had nothing else to go by. 

Eurydice’s face was taken away from me — 
shattered to bits by a hand grenade, or some other 
infernal machine, what does it matter? Now it is 
gone, nowhere to be found. During the days that 
followed the explosion, I kept a picture of her in 
my mind. It was beautifully vivid, but I trembled 
in my heart, remembering the fixity of the false 
coin of Thrace. Yet I clung to it all the same, be- 
cause it was all I had. | 

- Then even this solitary picture began to disin- 
tegrate. Her hair lost its greenish tinge and became 
long and’ wavy, beautiful. I knew I was lying, lying, _ 
but I could not help it. Then even the beautiful- 
ness fell to bits. She lost her earrings, her ears, - 
and her nose, and her chin. They did not go at once, 
but for a time kept appearing and disappearing — 
and I like a mad shepherd trying to gather his 
sheep. Until they were gone for good. I found 
nothing behind them: only a white canvas. 

Now I still have her eyes — they are gray, blue, 
green, sometimes brown . . . and utterly meaning- 
less. Soon there will be nothing left at all; and the 
white canvas will merge back into the wall. 


TWO OCTAVES 
by Kostis Palamas 


The journey’s done, we’ve come! . 


. Here is the beautiful island! 


Its double shores. The one with open spaces drenched with light, 
snow white, with all its fated ruins and black birds. 

The other — O wood of myrtles, hyacinthine gardens, 

and under the full boughs of bitter orange trees, 


. the shadows! . . 


. The Loves talk, and nightingales reply. 


The one shore calls us “Here!” and the other “Here am I!’ 
Boat, where shall we anchor? Boatman, where shall we go? . . . 





Do not abandon your pain to this place! 

But with a mother’s care voyage it far 

wherever there’s life, wherever there’s dream, to far lands 
and high. Then take it afterwards and plant its roots coop 
in that completely dead land of the mute; 

confine and bury its voice in your eyes, 

and if its eyes cannot hold out, and shut, 

then shut your eyes also and die with it. 


Translated by Kimon Friar 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE 


An International Heritage 


~ by GEORGE MYLONAS 


present fuse so completely as they do in 
Greece. A past that means so much to West- 
ern civilization and a present which we recognize 
at once as being derived from it. Beside the sun- 
drenched airfield of Athens, where planes land and 
take off almost continually, the spade of the ex- 
cavator recently uncovered the remains of a small 
settlement forty-five centuries old. A few miles 
away, the rock of the Acropolis with its Periclean 
buildings still stands. Throughout Greece, in al- 
most every town and village, ruined buildings and 
broken columns, relics of a remote past, defiantly 
raise their slender shafts and weathered stones 
amid modern buildings and intricate machines. 
Small cupolas and gay, whitewashed towers en- 
liven hills and valleys, silent landmarks of medieval 
Christianity, of an era of devotion and sacrifice. 
The discovery, study, and care of these remains 
is considered a living activity, not a luxury, in 
Greece. This attitude did not arise in the modern 
era of universal nationalism, but came into being 
when the first fragment of the Hellenic world 
achieved freedom from Turkish rule. In 1837, four 
years after Athens was turned over to the Greeks, 
the Greek Archaeological Society was established, 
and the Greek Archaeological Law, regulating ex- 
cavations and research, was enacted. 


Tes are few countries where the past and 
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From the very beginning, the Greeks and their 
laws were generous to the non-Greek scholar. They 
extended the right to explore the antiquities of 
their country to qualified scholars of all nationali- 
ties and as a result, the excavation and study of 
Greek antiquities became an international endeavor 
and a field for international co-operation and under- 
standing. Some of the most striking. discoveries 
upon Greek soil were made by foreign scholars. It 
was Heinrich Schliemann who startled the world of 
scholarship by uncovering the cultural greatness of 
the mythical era of Greece, when he found the 
royal shaft graves of Mycenae in 1876, and it was 
Sir ‘Arthur Evans who revealed the magnificent 
Minoan culture of the island of Crete. Foreign 
Schools of Archaeology were established in Athens 
one after another: first the French and German 
Schools, later the British and American, the Italian 
and Austrian, and most recently, the Swedish 
School, formed since the Second World War. Greece 
itself produced such great archaeologists as Chrestos 
Tsountas, Panaghis Kavvadias, Constantine Kou- 
rouniotes, Apostolos Arvanitopoulos, George P. 
Oekonomos, and Stephanos Xanthoudides. 

During the first hundred years-of excavation and 
research in Greece (1815-1915) many sites famous 
in literature and history were brought to light. 
American scholars concentrated their efforts on the 
excavation of old Corinth, the city of St. Paul. 
Thanks to their labors, the visitor today can follow 
the ancient road to the Forum built by Julius 
Caesar, or loiter in the vaulted shops and colon- 
nades which surround its open square. He can 
stand on the speaker’s platform, the famous Bema, 
in front of which St. Paul stood to defend Chris- 
tianity. He can visit a small pagan shrine where 
oracles were handed down and the miracle of turn- 
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ing water into wine was practiced, and he can see 
the famous Pirene fountain whose long history may 
be read in overlapping columns and vaults, and 
whose waters,. according to tradition, came down 
from the top of the massive Acrocorinth which 
towers over the city. The source of these waters 
was created by the hoof of the winged horse Pegasus 
striking the rock on top of that mountain. 

There is an excellent view of the center of Corinth 
from the small hill on which the columns of the 
Temple of Apollo stand proudly against a vista of 
green vineyards, blue skies and water, and of dis- 
tant mountain peaks covered with snow. In Cor- 
inth, there is a museum, the gift of a New York 
philanthropist, which exhibits the vases, mosaics, 
and statuary unearthed in the region. : 

French scholars excavated Delphi and Delos, 
two of the most impressive sites of the ancient 
Greek world. In the folds of Mount Parnassus, 
“verlooking the gorge whose pebbly torrent looks 
like the legendary Python coiling its way amid 
craggy precipices, stands the famous oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi. Here the visitor can purify him- 
self in the crystal-clear waters of the Castalian 
spring, meditate under the thick shade of the plane 
trees which grow at the foot of the Phaedriades, 
visit the temple and its adyton, where once Pythia 
made known the will of the god; sit on one of the 


tiers of ‘the perfectly preserved theater or in the. 


stadium haunted by memories of the Pythian 
Games and of the poet Pindar. 





Temple of Apollo, Corinth 
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In Delphi’s small but well-organized museum the 
works of art found in the excavations are kept: the 
Siphnian Treasury, with its elegantly carved facade 
and its two caryatids; the metopes of the Treasury 
of the Athenians, the bronze marvel of the Char- 
ioteer of Delphi. The sacred olive grove of Apollo 
and the waters of the Corinthian Gulf are unforget- 
table by moonlight. In the background, the snowy 


peaks of Parnassus, like a protecting canopy, raise 


their proud height against the sky. 
The second great site excavated by the French, 
the Sanctuary of Apollo on the ‘small island of: 


~ Delos, has an equally strong appeal. There, on a 


barren island, the magic spade revealed the sacred 


- gave where Apollo and Artemis were born, and the 


temple of the god with its avenue guarded by marble 
lionesses. There, too, were found the merchants’ 
houses and the slave market of a later period. 

In contrast to the blue vision of Delos is the 
green valley of the Alpheios river, where German 
archaeologists unearthed the remains of Olympia. 
Little survives of the Olympic stadium except its 
starting line and the Temple of Zeus is in ruins 


- difficult to decipher. But their legends fill the air 


and surround us when we wander in the Grove of 
Zeus, the Sacred Altis, once peopled with statues of 
victors, or stand before the altar where they were 
crowned. In the cella of that temple once stood the 
gold and ivory statue of the god made by Phidias, 
one of the sculptured wonders of the ancient world. 
In the shade of the pine grove, as if growing from 
the green earth, are the remains of temples, stoas, 
treasuries, and public buildings; and im the small 
museum overlooking the site, the works of art 
found among these ruins are jealously guarded: the 
graceful Hermes of Praxiteles, the Victory of 
Paionios, and the Apollo from the western pediment 
of the Temple of Zeus, unmatched in strength and 
nobility. There, too, we find the story of the eternal 
struggle of civilization against barbarism in the 
marble composition of the fight of the Centaurs and 
Lapiths, and we can feel the playful and humane 
spirit of the pagan religion in the gaily colored 
terra-cotta group of Zeus and Ganymede. . 

Sparta, the chief antagonist of Athens, the 
mother of great soldiers and of the rigorous life, 
was explored by British scholars. Its ruins are too 
scanty to stir the imagination, but its long history 
comes alive as we stand on the banks of the Eurotas 
River and survey the mountain chain which sur- 
rounds the valley. At a short distance from the 
site, the hill of Mistra, of particular interest to 
lovers of medieval Christianity, dominates the 
roadway. It was cleared by Greek scholars and its 
ruins, as Greek ruins go, are comparatively modern. 
With its churches and shrines, decorated with paint- 
ings of saints, its narrow roads and squares, its 
delicate cupolas and crenelated battlements, and 
its princely palace, Mistra is a “frozen center” of 
thirteenth-century life. | 
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Across the Aegean lies the island of Crete. A 
short distance from the modern town of Candia, 
Sir Arthur Evans and his British colleagues dis- 
interred the Labyrinth of the Minotaur legend and 
the palace of King Minos at Knossos. Its intricate 
plan, its long storerooms still filled with enormous 
jars, its courtroom and shrines, throne room and 
princely apartments, which rise as high as four 
stories and are brilliant with frescoes and filled 
with works of art, recapture an era of great an- 
tiquity. We may visit the very court from which 
Daedalus is said to have taken off in the first 
flying machine ever devised by human imagination. 

On the southern coast of Crete, Italian scholars 
brought to light another palace at Phaistos and a 
royal villa at Aghia Triada. Not far from both are 
the Fair Havens where St. Paul took refuge, and 
near there the Church of Aghioi Deka, one of the 
oldest basilicas built by early Christians. Here was 
discovered the oldest Greek code of laws, inscribed 
on stone slabs which in medieval times had been 
used to roof a channel that brought water to a mill. 

Greek scholars reserved for themselves the area 
of Athens and excavated the Acropolis. How can 
one describe the Acropolis in a few lines? — the 
Parthenon with its architectural purity and im- 


. pressive monumentality, the elegant, elaborate, yet. 


satisfying grace of the Erechtheum, the solidity and 
grandeur of the Propylaea, and the Temple of Nike 
— the smallest marble temple in existence — which 
like a jewel is set in the forefront of the sacred rock? 
_ Below the Acropolis is a spot cherished by lovers 

of literature: the Theater of Dionysos, one of the 
first theaters of the Western world, where drama 
and comedy were born. The shades of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes haunt the 
small orchestra and its stone tiers of seats. 

The slender columns of the Temple of Poseidon 
at Sounion, some thirty-nine miles from Athens, 
dominate the southern tip of Attica and command 
one of the most beautiful vistas of Greece. Barren 
mountains, a blue sky, the famed Aegean Sea, dis- 


tant glimpses of the isles, multicolored sails, and 
small coves of white sands create a unique world of 
beauty. Byron chose this spot as the ideal Elysium. 

Only fourteen miles to the west of Athens, Greek 
archaeologists found the great sanctuary of Demeter 
at Eleusis, where the Eleusinian Mysteries were 
held. We enter the sanctuary by its two marble 
gateways, visit the cave through which Persephone 
descended to the lower world, and ultimately find 
ourselves in the temple where the secret initiation 


rites were performed. Little is known of the Eleu- 


sinian cult which endured for almost two millennia. 

Mycenae, the capital city of Agamemnon, the 
leader of the Greek expeditionary forces against 
Troy, was one of the great centers of culture, 
wealth, and power. Its vaulted tombs, the Cy- 
clopean walls of the fortified citadel, and the Lion 
Gate with the coat of arms of Agamemnon and his 
ancestors are still standing. In 1876, Heinrich. 
Schliemann discovered and explored the grave circle 
with its royal shaft graves, immediately south of 
the Lion Gate. Their rich contents — gold orna- 
ments, cups, diadems, masks, bronze weapons, gaily 
painted vases, works of ivory, silver, and semi- 
precious stones — fill a huge hall of the. National 
Museum of Athens and offer a striking picture of 
pre-Homeric Greek culture. 

In 1952-54, about two hundred yards to the 
west of the Lion Gate at Mycenae, outside the 
fortified citadel, the Greek Archaeological Society 
unearthed another grave circle of the seventeenth 
century B.C. The skeleton of one of the kings, 
decked in his jewels and weapons, surrounded .by 
vases once filled with provisions, had come back 
to life to tell the story of a period which had been 
completely forgotten even in Pericles’s time. 

On top of the same citadel the late Chrestos 
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Tsountas revealed the remains of the Palace of 
Agamemnon, destroyed by fire around 1130 B.c. 
Its calcined walls once decked with frescoes, the 
remnants of its hearth, the stately stairway which 
led to its throne room are still there. British 
archaeologists continued the exploration of this site, 
and gave us a detailed account of its life history 
and cultural activities. We are indebted to them 
for proof that the people of Mycenae were not il- 
literate in the days described by Homer, but re- 
corded even business transactions on clay tablets. 


Another important excavation restored the great 


medical center of the ancient Greek world, the 
Mayo Clinic of classical Greece. It is located in a 
small secluded valley, at Epidaurus. There the 
god of healing, Asklepios, aided by his priests, per- 
formed cures which sound like miracles. The case 
histories of these cures, inscribed on marble slabs, 
are now in the museum. The ruins of the sanc- 
tuary, the famous stoa where patients awaited the 
visit of the god, the stadium, and above all the 
theater with its excellent acoustics, ate among the 
outstanding remains of the center. 

Numerous smaller excavations in all parts of 
Greece help fill in the picture of ancient Greek life. 
Greek ruins and works of art are the foundations 
upon which our civilization is based. The legends 
which haunt them have delighted the Western world 
for untold generations. 

The First World War ushered in the second cen- 
tury of archaeological research in Greece. Greek 
and foreign scholars resumed their activities, but 
American archaeologists now assumed the role of 
leadership: they explored Olynthus, the famous 
city over whose fate Demosthenes made his ora- 
tions, Nemea, the Argive Heraeum, and Samo- 
thrace, the island on which the statue of the 
Winged Victory — one of the most valued treasures 
of the Louvre — was found. Their main efforts, 
however, were concentrated on the Athenian mar- 
ket place, the famed Agora. Still under way, that 
important excavation, will be a memorial to Ameri-° 
can generosity -and scholarship. The crowning 
achievement of the American work in the Agora is 
_ the restoration of the immense stoa of Attalos and 
its transformation into a museum. Special refer- 
ence should also be made, in this brief survey, to 
the work of American scholars, who with their 
Greek colleagues are’ unearthing the impressive re- 
mains of the Palace of Nestor at Pylos and a striking 
group of graves in the cemetery of Eleusis. 

In this second era of archaeological work in 
Greece, a new chapter: of research is being opened 
up — the exploration of the floor of the Greek seas. 
It is well established that the Greek waters pre- 
serve a number of argosies, foundered ships, mostly 
Roman, with precious cargoes of works of art. As 
early as 1900, divers, looking for sponges, came up 
with fragments of statues from an ancient galley 
off the coast of Anticythera. An undersea explora- 
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tion was organized and part of the cargo was res- 
cued, including the Youth of Anticythera, a bronze 
statue of an athlete of the late fourth century B.c. 

In 1925, a fisherman working in the bay of Mara- 
thon pulled out of the sea a perfectly preserved 
bronze statue of a youthful athlete, the Ephebe of 
Marathon, a creation of the workshop of Praxiteles. 
A few years later, fishermen off the coast of Arte- 
mision, famous for the naval battle between the 
Greeks and the Persians, caught in their nets the 
bronze hands of an ancient god. Further search 
yielded the rest of the body. The pieces were put 
together and the completed statue is now exhibited 
in the National Museum of Athens; it represents 
the “father of gods and men,” Zeus, brandishing his 
thunderbolt, a masterpiece of about 460 B.c. 

Excavating on land is a wonderful experience, 
but it cannot compare with the thrill experienced 
by the explorer of the deep. In the silent world of 
blue water, testing the sands which cover the ocean 
floor, archaeologists are seeking an ancient galley 
which may prove a veritable museum of art! A 
small beginning was made in 1952 in a combined 
endeavor by Greeks and Americans. At present, 
lack of funds is the only obstacle. 

Excavating is expensive. But despite her priva- 
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tions in recent decades Greece prizes her heritage 
and one of the methods used to finance expeditions 
dates back to the formative years of the Greek 
kingdom, a perilous era of economic instability, 
when the budget was supplemented with a lottery. 


Part of the profits from this lottery were assigned | 


by law to the Greek Archaeological Society, en- 
abling it to train personnel and conduct research. 
The interest in antiquities is widely felt by every- 
one. In Athens lectures on archaeology and art are 
attended by people from all walks of life. The open 
lectures offered annually by the Foreign Schools 
are always crowded and are often attended by 
Their Majesties King Paul and Queen Frederika. 
Indeed, Greek archaeology is not simply the 
study of the past, but a study of the present in 
which the past plays a formative role. Some of the 
Byzantine churches, with their painted murals and 
golden mosaics, have been set aside as art monu- 
ments, but a great many are still used for services, 
as if nothing had intervened between their construc- 
tion in the eleventh or twelfth century and today., 
The vesper service held annually on Mars Hill, 
on the eve of the anniversary of St. Paul’s sermon 
to the Athenians, is an unforgettable event: as the 
sun’s rays light up the columns of the pagan temple 
of Athena, the chorus of the Metropolitan Church 
of Athens raises its massive voice in praise of a 
Christian God. Over the shrine of Eumenides, the 


words of the Apostle ring clear once more: “Ye 


Pi 


men of Athens. . 

People flock to this service in inspiring - numbers. 
With ‘equal enthusiasm they crowd the ancient 
theaters to attend concerts or the revival of’ an 
ancient Greek tragedy. The great theater. of Epi- 
daurus, situated i in a,remote corner. of the Pelopon- 
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nesos, was filled repeatedly i in the summer of 1954 
during the presentation of Euripides’ Hippolytus. - 
It was hot and dry, dust filled the. air, the roads 


‘were packed and hard to negotiate, yet people 


traveled for hours to attend the performance.. 
' All Greeks share this interest in the culture of.- 
their ancestors. “STRIKE IN A DIG” is always front- 


page news. I remember when we were working at 


Mycenae, near the ruined tomb which is commonly 
called the Tomb of Clytemnestra. It was early in 
January during the Feast of the Epiphany and the 
priest, as is usual on that day, was blessing the 
fields and flocks with holy water. -As he passed by 
our site, one of the laborers stopped him. “Father,” 
he said, “won’t you bless the tomb of Clytemnestra, 
so it may bring more tourists to our village?” , And 
the priest replied sternly: “I, to bless the tomb of 
that murderess? Certainly not.” The feeling per- 
sists after three thousand years. 

The ruins have a romantic or an momon 
aesthetic appeal to all people but to the Greeks 
they are a living force. For the foreign visitor to 
the Acropolis, the caryatids of the Erechtheum are 
marble statues of great aesthetic and cultural in- 
terest, but to a Greek they are real princesses 
turned to stone, awaiting the day of their return to 
the world of the living. The one member of the 
group taken by Lord Elgin is not another statue 
exhibited in the British Museum, but a living form 
imprisoned i in the foggy north. The modern Athe- 


. nian likes to think that this rape and imprisonment 


has turned the dances, songs, and merrymaking of 
the group of. princesses on top of the Acropolis into 
wailing and lamentations which can be heard when.’ 
the sharp southwestern wind blows shrilly around 
the sacred rock of the Acropolis. 
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THREE POEMS 
by George Seferis 


THE KING OF ASINE 


*"Aciyny Tel... 

AIl that morning we rowed about the castle 

beginning from the shadowy side where the sea, 

green and without brilliance, breast of a slain peacock, 
received us like time without break. 

The veins of rock descended from above, 

twisted vines, bare, many-branched, coming alive 

at the touch of water, while the eye in following them 
strove to escape the fatiguing undulation 

and constantly weakened. 


On the sunny side a long extended coastline 
and the light grating diamonds on the great walls. 
Not a single creature alive, the wild pigeons flown, 
and the King of Asine, for whom we had sought two years now _ 
unknown, forgotten by all, even by Homer 
only one word in the Iliad, and that uncertain 
flung here like an entombed golden mask. 
You touched it, remember the sound? — hollow in the light 
like a dry jug in the dry earth;. 
and the same sound of our oars on the sea. 
The King of Asine a void under the mask 
everywhere with us, everywhere with us, under a name: 
‘“"Acoiyny re... Aciyny Te...” 

and his children statues, 
and his desires the fluttering of birds and the wind 
in the intervals of his meditations and his-ships 
moored in a vanished harbor; 
a void under the mask. 


Beneath the large eyes the curved lips the curled hair 
embossed on the golden covering of our existence — 
a spot of darkness that moves like a fish 

in the dawning calm of the sea, and you watch it: 

a void everywhere with us. 

And the bird that in another winter flew away 

with broken wing 

the house of life, 

and the young woman who went away to play 

with the canine teeth of summer, 

and the soul that sought the underworld chirping 
and the country like a large plane-tree leaf 

that the torrent of the sun drags away 

with ancient monuments and contemporary sorrow. 


And the poet looks at the stone and lingers, asking himself 
are there I wonder 


1*Asivyv re: (“and Asine,”) the only known mention of Asine in Homer, 
in the catalogue of ships and heroes. — Iliad, II, 560. 


among these broken lines heights edges hollows and curves 

are there I wonder 

here where the passing of wind rain and ruin meet 

are there the movement of feature the form of affection 

of those who have so strangely dwindled in our lives 

of those who have remained wave-shadows and reflections in the illimitable sea? 
But no, perhaps there remains nothing but the weight only 

nostalgia of the weight of a living creature 

there where we live now without substance, bowed under 

like withies of the dreadful willow heaped up in the duration of despair 
while the yellow stream slowly bears away reeds uprooted from the mire, 
image of a face petrified with the decision of a perpetual bitterness, 

the poet a void. ' 


The shield-bearing sun arose fighting 
and from the depths of a cavern a frightened bat? 
crashed upon light as an arrow on a shield: 
“ATENY re... “Aoivny re...” 

l Was it the King of Asine 
for whom we have sought so carefully on this acropolis 
feeling at times with our fingers his touch upon the stones. 


Translated by Kimon Friar 


2 “from the depths of a cavern a frightened bat”: In Hades, Hermes marshals the souls 
of the suitors slain by Odysseus, “gibbering like bats that, squeak and flutter in the 
depths of some mysterious cave.”— Odyssey, XXIV, opening. 


THE SMILES OF THE STATUES 


In my breast the wound opens again 
When the setting stars are kinsmen of my body 
When silence falls under the footsteps of men. 


These stars sinking into the years, where will they drag me? 

The sea, the sea, who shall exhaust it? 

I see the hands which beckon each dawn to the hawk and the vulture, 
Bound to the rock which sorrow has made mine, 

I see the trees which breathe the black calm of the dead 

And then the smiles, which do not move, of the statues. 


Translated by Lawrence Durrell, Bernard Spencer, and Nanos Valaoritis 
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Sails on the Nile - 

Songless birds with one wing 

Seeking the other in silence; 
Fumbling in the absent sky 

The body of a marble youth; 
Writing with invisible ink in the blue 
A hopeless cry. 


Translated by Durrell, Spencer, and V alaoritis 


TO THE COUNTRY OF STATUES 


A Story 
by STRATIS MYRIVILIS 


wave of golden light falls aslant on Lycabet- 

tus. At once red flames spring up and vibrate 

in the windows of the little church; high on the sum- 

mit Apollo is retiring, and looks with radiance on 
the whitewashed sanctuary of St. George. 

The wave of sunlight breaks on the gray rock, 

crumbles, and is scattered. Thence it trickles down 

the innumerable lovers’ alleys, making. them for a 


\ THE sun goes down behind Aegaleos, a great 


minute like red ribbons among the pine woods; then ` 


again they are lost to view. The feeble little trees 
are motionless amid the gladdening light that shines 
through them; they stand holding with care on their 
thin needles, like bright birds, the last crumbs of 
the sun. 

Then the flood of light descends the steps to the 
city. The sun brims over and pours down step by 
step. On the broad turnings of the steps the after- 
noon light spreads itself, as if harbored for a while 
before it is poured out down the hill of St. Nicolas. 
Some of these corners are so wide that they are like 
littlesquares. Here the children of the quarter collect 
in the afternoon. 

They jump the steps two by two, then three by 
- three and more; they climb the low pines of St. 
Nicolas, tear at them, and torment them. These 
pines are scabby, defenseless, little trees, ill-treated 
by the children, the caterpillars, and the women of 
the neighborhood. The women spread their wash- 
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ing on the branches, or hang their babies’ cradles on 
them, or in these years of distress, when fuel is very 
dear in the market, they break off a branch or two 
for firewood. 

There, at the broad turn of the road, a group of 
little girls who are inseparable collect to play in the 
afternoon. They fill the quarter with their shouts. 
Sometimes they all shout together, just for the joy 
of hearing their own voices. They are only silent 
when all the chattering sparrows of Lycabettus 
disappear at dusk. 

There are four of them: Beba, Fofi, Katina, 
and Matina — four children each four or five years 
old, who turn the world upside down’ with their 
noise, each with her own ways and her own fun. 

Beba is fair, as round as a pomegranate. She has 
hair as fair as the silk of Indian corn, tightly plaited 
in two short pigtails, which begin very high up be- 
hind her ears. They must do her hair very tightly, 
that is why she sometimes looks odd. The skin is 
taut on her forehead, and she makes a sour face. 
She has blue eyes, really blue like hyacinths. She 
is altogether as pink as a pomegranate, and the 
little tight drawers she shows with every movement 
are pink too. 

“You’re a rosebud,” the young lady from the big 
block of flats told her one day. 

“No,” she replied at once, shaking. her head vi- 
olently. “My real name is Maria, and they call me 
Beba. Rosie is Mrs. Merope’s servant.” 

- The next is Fofi. A dark face with finely drawn 
features, a sly dark eye, long slender legs, covered 
with scratches from the pine needles. She is always 
bending down and whispering secrets into the ears 
of the others, who listen to her seriously and shake 
their heads. It is she who cheats the most, so the 
others keep an eye on her during their games. 
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Then there is Katina, pale .and plain, with hair 
almost as short as a boy’s, and wretched little ear- 
rings in her pierced ears. She was ill for months and 
nearly died. The others went and looked at her from 
the road, through the windows, and showed her 
their poor little dolls. They looked at her from far 
off, climbing up the pines, because she had typhoid, 
an infectious disease. That was when they cut her 
hair to the roots. Then, when she recovered, she 
came out a figure of fun with a green turban the 
color of a watermelon tightly tied round her head. 

The smallest of all is Matina. How old can that 
child be? She is such a tiny thing that you might 
call her a big doll. She is auburn-haired, with great 
velvet eyes that flutter their eyelashes uneasily. 
She is so small that it looks as if God had found it 
difficult to find the clay to make her. Her nails, 
mouth, nose are all so tiny that they are almost not 
there. But her eyes open especially wide; they fill 
her face and light it up and are so piercing that you 
look at her with wonder. She looks you straight in 
the eye and suddenly puts out her tongue at you. 

Matina is pretty, cunning, crafty, mocking, and a 
chatterbox. She laughs and leaps unceasingly as if 
she had a flock of little devils living in every limb 
and in every finger, and as if every little bone had a 


devil in it to work its will. And if she has to stay ` 


quiet in one place for a minute, still she manages to 
move her head, or her hands, or her middle, or one 
foot. If she doesn’t move any of these, she shakes a 
lock of her auburn hair back and forth. She has a 
tuft in the middle of her head, tied with a red rib- 
bon, and it bobs forward like a cock’s comb. Ma- 
tina talks more than the rest of them together but 
she swallows half the consonants. Her tongue slips 
round R and loses it and she always turns TH into 
S. But she manages to say a lot, chattering from 
morning till night, filling the quarter with her lively 
noise. 

If you look closely at Matina’s little face you 
sense something in it which tells you that, of the 
four little friends, it will be her fate first to lose her 
childish happiness. That must be why she is in such 
a hurry to enjoy herself . . . faster, faster! Ma- 
tina is a newcomer to the neighborhood. It is hardly 
a full month since her piercing voice joined the 
symphony of sound that the life of Athens makes 
round the little wood of St. Nicolas. All the same 
she has managed to become the leader in play; she 
is the arbitrator when there is any suspicion of 
cheating. All through the heat she wears a choco- 
late skirt with a worn fur trimming. It is made of 
a bit of cast-off silk, and her friends look at it and 
approach it with respect. 
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Is THE famine- winter Matina had been found 
crying and screaming in a little house in the Tourk- 
ovounia neighborhood. It was early in the morn- 
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_ ing, and her cries woke the neighbors as they lay 


in that quiet, full of despair and hopelessness, of 
people dying in holes and corners. It was snowing 
outside. A heap of snow had collected on the 
pitched roof and was getting in through the wide 
cracks, piling up in parallel lines. The wind, with 
a slow and regular rhythm, was beating against a 
piece of tin that had been fastened to the frame 
of a broken window. . ) 

Antiope, the elder sister, lay dead — a little heap 
of bones — her knees drawn up to her empty stom- 
ach, her head sunk deep into her shoulders, her fists 
doubled into her chin. She also had the same big 
eyes and plentiful, thick lashes. Her eyes were still 
open, fixed on the door, where the neighbor women 
came one by one to cross themselves. The children’s 
mother was dead too. She had clenched her teeth 
and died without uttering a word that same night. 
On her face, where the cheekbones stood out, were 
two large tears. They had remained there, and 
frozen. l 

Her children had learned, whenever their mother 
fainted from hunger, not to leave her but just to 


‘bite her middle finger to rouse her. The pain pierced 


to the bone and was able to shake off the drowsiness 
of death. Then she would go to the Italian barracks 
to hunt in the garbage cans for a bit of orange peel, 
or a bone, or some potato parings from the mess. So 
the neighbors found Matina biting her dead moth- 
er’s finger. That is why she kept on screaming and 
crying when she did not manage to rouse her. 

The women of the neighborhood made off to the 
town to get the dead-cart to come. Hours went by 
before the clerks came and the office opened. There 
was only a single porter there with his head tied up 
in a woman’s woolen shawl. He stood motionless be- 
hind the rail; he was just skin and bone. His dark 
face had gone yellow, his hands were pushed into the 
sleeves of his greatcoat, and he never stopped shiv- 
ering. “Wait for Mr. Manoukos to come,” he told 
the women, “he’s in charge of all that.” 

They waited, standing on the marble floor, 
trembling with cold. Finally a door opened, and a 
tall thin man, like a skeleton, came in. He was 
wrapped in an overcoat that came down below his 
knees, but still seemed short. At once the porter 
was roused from his immobility. He stood up 
straight, took his hands out of his sleeves, made a 
bow, and explained the matter. Mr. Manoukos, ° 
whose expression showed his teeth as he listened, 
made a slight gesture and cut him short. He turned 
to the women and told them to cope with the sit- 
uation as best they could. There was nothing he 
could do. The municipality had not a drop of 
gasoline left, either for the dead or for the collection 
of garbage. 

So the bodies lay quiet till the evening. Then old 
Stephanos came, who used to work at the iron- 
monger’s shop at the corner and now pushed an 
old cart on errands— “Errands executed” was 
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painted on it. He put the bodies on his cart, cov- © 


ered them with old army blankets, and took them 
to the cemetery. They weighed almost nothing. 
Athens, with its lights out,’sunk in the darkness 
of war, was still in its anguish, full of resentment and 
heavy grief. Night fell from a sky full of bright 
stars and indifference’and lay on the muddy snow. 
that the day had soiled. The starlight just sufficed 
to show by the shadow -if a passer-by were man or 
woman. As night drew on the sounds of the day 
were silenced. And as the noise of life quietened 
the cry-of the hungry city arose. It was the howl 
of those who were dying — on the marble pave- 


ments, on the steps, in doorways, in dark corners, © 


in cellars. And as the darkness blotted out their 
forms, the clearer rose these voices, distinct from 
any other sound. They rose everywhere, from every 
street, every crossing, every out-of-the-way corner. 
They pierced: the night, lashed it, and filled it with 
a terrible spirit of savagery. 

“Pm hung-ry . . hung-ry.” 

‘There were children’ s voices, full of heart-rending 
bewilderment; powerful women’s voices, like the cry 
of wild night birds; and men’s voices, sharp and 
short. If you heard them you understood that 


there were few hours and little breath left in that. 


life that was trying to hold on to a dried-up frame. 
And when night came and hid the forms of those 
about to die the voices lost all individual character 
and were confounded in a mixture of various cries, 
of groans and prayers, and anger, giving out one 
word, the same, always the same: “hung-ry ... 
hung-ry ... hung-ry!” 

And it was no longer only the prostrate ereatuires 
that cried out in the night. It was the city itself, 
Athens, that howled for hunger, that cried out from 
the trees in the gardens, the columns of the temples, 
the doorways, the unlit street lamps, and the rub- 
bish heaps. It cried from the statues of heroes and 


benefactors with their marble mouths, from iron. 


doors, from pediments, and from-dry wells choked 
with refuse .. . until at last the word “hungry” 
lost its shape: half was swallowed by the silence and 


the other half was poured out on the dirty snow, ` 


stuck to the walls and confused in the trees, like the 
cry of jackals, an inarticulate sound of horror: “ si 


gry!...gry!... gry!” 
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Ox» Stephanos pushed his cart patiently, with pro- 
fessional conscientiousness. All day long he carted 
the knapsacks of the army of occupation or took 
the officers’ suitcases from the railway station to 
headquarters. Like everyone else, he had had 
enough of the ery of the city. He pushed on without 
paying it much attention. Around Zappeion Park 
the cry seemed less loud; it was stifled in the foliage 
of the trees. Near the park a strange man held him 
up; it was terrifying. He leaped out at Stephanos 


from one of those holes left after the excavation of 
the temple of Olympian Zeus. The man was thickly 
built, about thirty, with his head hidden in a sol- 
dier’s cap. He had a club in his hand and raised it 
to bar old Stephanos’s progress. He seemed to be 
in a rage. 

“What do you want?” Stephanos’s knees were 
quaking with fear. 

“Something out -of your cart, you black mar- 
keteer!”’ 

Stephanos was speechless. He stood staring at 
the rascal, who flung himself on the cart, pulled at 
the blankets and fumbled greedily under them. 
When he found out what was in the cart — the two 
bodies — he recoiled and staggered off. Stephanos” 
pushed his cart on. As he went he heard the man. 
behind him crying with great sobs. < 

Outside the cemetery he found many other` 
corpses laid out on the ground here and there. Their ` 
long forms, two by two, three by three, made dark 
patches on the whiteness. Other carts came out of 
the dusk; their dead were carefully deposited; then 
they went away. Some people carried their corpse 
on their shoulders like a bag and gave a sigh of re- 
lief as they put it down on the ground after the 
exhaustion of the climb. They bent down, put the 
legs straight, and crossed the corpse’s arms on its 
chest. They looked at it a while, covered the face, 
and went off, still bent. Some women came, walking 


` with great difficulty as they carried their dead chil- 


dren in their arms. They held them to their bodies 
as if they were suckling them, and their thin legs 
dangled down. 

They all left their dead on the ground and went 
away in haste not to be seen. Old Stephanos did the 


' same thing. He put the two corpses together on the ~ 


snow, arranging them side by side. Then he crossed 
himself, put the blankets into his cart, spat on his 
hands, and went down the hill before the police 
might come and begin inquiring into the identity of 
the deceased. The object of concealing the identity 
of the dead was to save their ration cards for the 
living — the four ounces of ersatz bread in the weekly 
distribution. Like other people, old Stephanos was 
a family man, with a wife and four children to sup- 
port. And now that these two had gone where they 
had, gone, why let their rations go begging? That 
would be a sin. 

Then he went home and rested. When it was 
broad daylight again he went after, Matina, put . 
her into the cart and wrapped her up well in the 
same blankets, only ‘exposing her head and one 
hand so she could nibble at a bit of corn bread. 
He took her to the cathedral so that the orphan 
should not die in the street. Matina was much 
comforted by this journey in the cart. 

There was snow everywhere; the cart bumped 
over the pebbles. She saw people pass, humped 
and wrapped up to the ears, their breath streaming 
down their unshaven chins. Matina, bundled up in 
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the dusty blanket, sat grave as a little owl and was 
amused by what she saw. When they came to the 
paved streets old Stephanos’s cart rolled more 


quickly; he pushed it more easily and shouted, - 


“Way, please!” to the passers-by. It was great fun. 

So Matina found herself with many other chil- 
dren. They were scared and very thin, nothing but 
skeletons, with swollen stomachs. They wetted 
themselves and cried, or they sat down and looked 
thoughtfully at their hands. Then the ladies in 


white would come to look after them. Many of’ 


them stopped crying at once; then the ladies 
wrapped them up and took them away. Matina 
was there for a long time. The house had a big 
courtyard with two ‘tall cypresses in the middle. 
They seemed to go right up to the sky, to God! 
Matina looked at them through a crack in the bal- 
“cony door every evening when prayers were being 
said in the dormitory. Hundreds of sparrows 
chirped in their dark foliage in the afternoon but 
Matina could not see the birds. She imagined it was 
the two tall trees which were talking every evening 
with bird voices, with hundreds of bird voices, 
filling the yard with happy sounds. This happened 
about dusk, when the little bell in the chapel nearby 
rang for vespers. It was like a signal for the birds to 
gather. Then gradually they grew quiet as evening 
fell, and the yard was full of sorrow. The deeper 
night drew on, the greater was the sorrow. Sorrow 
seemed anchored there, in dark waters.. . 

Then one very cold morning two men came and 
felled the two cypresses. They cut them into logs 


for the stove that boiled the caldron for the cooking. 


They hacked them and then sawed them with a big 
saw, one man at each end. The men panted as they 
worked and wiped off their sweat. It was exciting 
when they pulled the trees down by long ropes 
fastened to the tops. They creaked as if their 
broken roots were crying for pain. The children 
chirped with delight as they fell. 


Then there was open sky where the trees had 


stood outside the window of the big dormitory. 
Nothing was there any more but the sky. No more 
bird voices at the hour of vespers. Only a melan- 
choly silence in the vast courtyard which was now 
as empty as the square of blue sky in the window. 

Then spring came and the children were taken to 
another house where Matina was separated from 
her friends. She stayed in the new house for a long 
time until Mrs, Tasia, her adoptive mother, came 
and took her. 
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So THAT is how Matina came to be playing outside 
St. Nicolas as the adopted child of Dionysis Tasia 
and his wife. They were a childless couple. Dionysis 
was half blind. With one eye he could see a bit by 
daylight but the other was quite gone. He always 
had to turn his half-blind eye toward you in order 
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she went up the steep hill with Dionysis. . 
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to recognize you — Just as a cock turns its hona to 


’ Jook at something. 


Dionysis played the guitar and sang S 
songs in the taverns between the Exarchia and the 
west slopes of Lycabettus. Sometimes he went as 
far as the Plaka if a party of friends took him with 
them. He was fond of old romantic songs: “Far in 
the desert, I dug my gra-a-ave to li-i-ie there!” 
His reward was wine and scraps of food. Thus he 
tried to get through the evil days; God’s will be 
done! 

Mrs. Tasia was bolder in these difficult times. 
She began in the Exarchia market with dandelions. 
Then shẹ sold all sorts of herbs she found and dug 
up. Once she had to'go to the police court because 
a family who had eaten her greens went out of their 
minds. But God granted that this trouble did not 
last long: the people who had been made ill re- 
covered. Next Mrs. Tasia took to trading ciga- 
rettes; Then she made a sort of ersatz flour. Finally 


she appeared in the market with a provision stall — 


a grand black marketeer, with millions stuffed 
away into her pillows. 

Now at last, she had all her weary heart could de- 
sire: ouzo, and fried potatoes, and long, felt boots, 
and a gramophone with a big green horn. Still she 
was not happy. She wanted a child and God had 
denied her one. In front of the neighbors Mrs. 
Tasia blamed it on God, but when she was angry 
with Dionysis she screamed “good-for-nothing” 
at him, and he hung his head. 

But now she had the great dream of her life come 
true before her eyes — a lovely, merry child, all 


ready-made. What joy to have her by her and take 


pride in her, to do her hair on Sundays and take her 
to church, and preen herself. Praise to the Al- 
mighty, who leaves no one good without some 
comfort. 

Mrs. Tasia now dreamed of a better’ house in a 
more respectable neighborhood — but where to 


‘find a vacant house with all this crowding of people 


into Athens? So she still stayed on in the same 
place in this poor quarter of Lycabettus. At night . 
They 
met. below in the square at the Exarchia in a base- 
ment tavern. Mrs. Tasia used to-sit there, rubbing 
one leg impatiently against the other, waiting for 
Dionysis to return from his musical round. 

They climb up the hill arm in arm because 
Dionysis cannot-see well enough to walk at night, 
especially if he has already been drinking with the 
people he plays for. Each is at once a prop and a 
burden to the other. They stop on a step to catch 
their breath and curse each other quietly and 
passionately. ` 

“You slut! May God rot you!” 

“Good-for-nothing! Laughing-stock!” 

They sigh from the bottom of their hearts, then 
lean on each other again, and slowly go up the 
steps. Then they stop again and quarrel. 
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They bring home sweets for Matina, and slices of ; 


fried fish wrapped in colored German newspapers, 


and even white bread. They spread a cloth for her” 


and put things in front of her, one by one. Then 
they withdraw to a low divan, take off their shoes, 
and begin abusing each other, always in the same 
careful way — quietly, without raising their voices, 
in a subdued tone full of dark, years-long hatred. 
Their curses die away into sighs and murmurs; there 
is passion between them, real passion, as keen as 
that of lovers. . 

“Vile, vile creature!” 

“Shut up, you blind bird, you g eed for-nothing!”’ 

Mrs. Tasia has grown fat from good eating. Her 
. bosom is rounded as in her youth, her legs plump. 
She has begun to use powder and lipstick. Dionysis 
suspects that she may be unfaithful to him. 

Matina eats her supper and her orange with an 
excellent appetite; she has gotten used to hearing 
them fight and it makes no impression on her. 
When she has finished. her food she says in a loud 
voice the prayer she learned at the orphanage, 
putting one foot behind the other. They stop talk- 
ing and cross themselves when she does. Then she 
says good night, speaking to them in the plural, 
and goes to bed. 

“Good night, Daddy. Good night, Mummy.” 

Then the couple- stop quarreling, sigh, moved to 
tears, and they belch out breath tainted with 
brandy, herring, and radishes. When his wife be- 
gins to snore Dionysis takes down his guitar from 
the wall and begins to strum a myrolot quietly to 
ease his heavy heart.: “Far in the de-e-sert, I dug 
my grave, to li-i-ie there.” 

In the morning Matina drinks tinned milk like a 
rich little’ black-market child. They wash her, and 
dress: her, and comb her tuft, and let her go out. 
The couple go off, each to his work, and Matina 
plays till -midday, as free as the sparrows on 


Lycabettus. She gets her friends together, shouting: 


from far off: “What shall we play? What shall we 
play?” The whole of her is talking and moving — 
you would think it would make her dizzy. 

“Let’s play statues.” 

It is their favorite game, and they play it for 
hours without tiring of it. The “Mama” turns her 
face to the wall, shuts her eyes, and stuffs her fingers 
into her ears so as not to hear or see. Then, when 
the others tell her that they are ready, she begins to 
recite slowly and rhythmically, moving her head 
and hands in time. l 

“Ones, twos, and threes ..'. beans and peas. 
I have come to the country of statues.” 
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Then the others stand silent and motionless, as if 
made of marble. They have turned into statues, 
each petrified in the pose she has chosen; this pose 


' is meant to represent something. Often they get 


together, and whisper, and pose as a composite 
group, all three of them. They take the subject 


. from a picture or from their own life. The “Mama” 


examines them carefully, going back and forth, and 
at the end chooses the statue she thinks the most 
successful. Then that child becomes the “Mama” 
in her turn and the game goes on. 

The poses they think up are striking. Beba likes 
being a ballerina. She takes up her skirt with two 
fingers, lifts one leg, and tries to balance on the 
other, sticking out her tongue as a counterweight. 
Katina never smiles when she is a statue. She takes 
it all very seriously, looking into the distance just as 
marble statues gaze. Fofi, on the other hand, is 
still crafty, even as a statue. She stands straight, 
puts her feet together, stretches out her arms right 
and left, and turns her head to the right shoulder. 
It is obvious what she is: Christ on the cross. 
Matina is kneeling at her feet with hands over her 
face: she is Our Lady, and she is weeping. But be- 
tween her fingers she looks to see what is going on. 
Because Christ (Fofi) is quietly opening one little 
eye and winking at the “Mama”’to be chosen. 
Matina wrinkles her nose in scorn. 

These set compositions are most often arranged 
by Matina when it is not her turn to be “Mama.” 

“Ones, twos, and threes ... beans and peas. 
I have come to the country of statues!” 

This time the “Mama” is Katina. Matina takes 
the others apart and explains in whispers the com- 
position they are to make. She tells them quickly, 
guiding them with gestures and movements of every 
part of her body. Then, when the “Mama” turns 
her face from the wall, the following group is dis- 
covered: 

Beba is lying on a step, her body stretched out 
and her eyes shut, motionless and sullen as the dead 
are. Fofi is kneeling: on her right, biting her mid- 
dle finger. Curled up, on the other side lies Matina, 
her .head sunk between her shoulders, her arms 
crossed on: her breast, and her legs drawn up to her 
belly, ‘as embryos lie in the womb. She has the big, 
motionless, wide-open eyes that remain in her 
memory, the eyes of her dead sister. 

Only ‘quietly, carefully, without stirring a hair 
of her head, she turns the pupil of her eye to watch 
Fofi, in-case the cheat is. winking again at the 
“Mama,” as she has the habit of doing. 

'. Translated by Robert Liddell 
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UNRECORDED |. 


by Angelos Sikelianos 


A little beyond the walls of.Zion, -walking ` 

one day somewhat before the set of sun, 

Jesus and his disciples came by chance 

to that place where for years the town had cast ` 
“its rubbish: burnt mattresses of the diseased, 
rags, broken crockery, refuse'and filth. 


And there upon the highest mound of all, 
bloated, its legs turned upward towards the sky, 
the carcass of a dog lay stretched, from which 

at once, as vultures thickly piled on it -` 
took fright‘at steps approaching, so foul a stench 
broke forth, that the disciples as one man; ` ` 


holding their breath within their hands, drew. back. 


But Jesus paced his way alone and paused 
serenely before that mound of filth, 

and gazed upon that carcass, until one 

- of the disciples, unable to restrain himself, . 
spoke from afar: “Rabbi, can you not smell 
that stench? How can you stand so closely by?” 


And he, his eyes not swerving from that sign 
on which he gazéd, replied: “This horrid stench’ 


does he-whose breath is pure breathe even in thate 


same town from which we came. . . : But now 
with all my soul do I most marvel at that thing - 
which issues forth from this decay.. . . For see 
how in the sun the teeth of this dog shine 

now like the hailstone, now'like the lily, far 
beyond the decay, like a tremendous vow, 
reflection of the Eternal,’ but still more 
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the lightning bolt and the harsh hope of Justice.” 


Thus did lie speak; and if they understood 
these words or not, together the disciples 


followed once more as he went on his silent way. 


~ And now, my Lord, the last of all indeed, 
` how I do turn my mind on these Thy words, 


and wholly in one thought consumed, do stand ` 
before Thee. O grant, even to me, my Lord, 
that when I walk beyond the walls of Zion, 


‘and all, from the one end-to the other end `` 


of earth are ruins, all are sweepings, ‘all 

unburied corpses that choke up the sacred spring 
of breath, that in the city or beyond the city, 
amid this horrible stench through which I pass, 


- grant me, my Lord, if only for a moment, 


Thine own sublime serenity, that I may pause 
unterrified within the midst of carrion 


‘until I also may be given’to see ' | 
“some white spot, like the hailstone, like the lily, 
` something that suddenly may glow deep in me ` 


out of decay, beyond the world’s decay, 

as shone the teeth of that dog, O my Lord, 
on which Thou gazed ‘then in the setting sun 
and stood and ‘marveled, a tremendous vow, 
reflection of the Eternal, but still more, . 
the lightning bolt and harsh hope of Justice. ' 


Translated. by Kimon Friar Š 
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(Written uring the German and Italian Occupation, this poem takes 
on additional meaning when the carcass of the dog thrown on the 


dump heap is known to be a symbol of famine-stricken Greece.) 





Woodcut by Vassiliou 
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A CHRONOLOGY OF GREEK HISTORY 


c.8000 B.C.: The Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations 
are born in Crete and the Peloponnesos. 

c.1100: The Dorians, a Greek tribe, invade Greece 
from the north and put an end to Aegean civilization. 

8502: Iliad and Odyssey composed. 

776: First Olympic games. 

750-500: The Greeks establish cities in Asia Minor, 
Egypt, on the shores, of the Black Sea, in Italy, Sicily, 
and the south of France. 

c.694: Solon, the lawgiver, carries out reforms in 
Athens. 

490: Miltiades and 10,000 Athenians defeat the Persian 
invaders at Marathon. 

480: Leonidas and his 300 Spartans defend the pass at 
Thermopylae to the last man. At Salamis, Themistocles 
and the Athenian fleet defeat the Persians. 

477-481: The “Golden Age” 
under Pericles as its main center. The ideals of democracy 
are first formulated. With Aeschylus, Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides, and Aristophanes, Greek drama reaches its zenith. 
Greek architecture and sculpture attain their highest 
expression in the Parthenon, built on the Acropolis by 
Ictinus and decorated with sculpture by Phidias. 

431-404: The Peloponnesian war between Athens and 
Sparta. 

429-347: Plato immortalizes his teacher Socrates in his 
Dialogues and develops his own idealistic theories. | 
` 884—322: Aristotle, Plato’s pupil, sets the foundations 
for the physical and social sciences. 

359-836: Philip of Macedon sets up a strong sates in 
Macedonia; becomes master of Greece. 

336-323: Alexander, Philip’s son, overthrows the Per- 
sian Empire. His conquests and the empires of his suc- 
cessors lead to the spread of Hellenic culture. © 

146: The Romans become masters of Greece, but they 
too, gradually, are “captured” by Greek culture. 

50 A.D.: Paul preaches the “Unknown God” in Athens. 
Greek is the language in which Christianity spreads in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. 

330: Constantinople, formerly Byzantium, becomes the 
capital of the Christian Roman Empire. Lasting until 
1453, this empire becomes Hellenized, preserving Greco- 
Roman culture and Christianity, and acting as a bulwark 
for Western Europe as it emerged from the Dark Ages. 


533: Emperor Justinian issues the collection of Roman / 


Laws known as the Roman Code. He and Empress 
Theodora adorn the empire with buildings such as the 
Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. 

988: Emperor Basil IT baptizes in Constantinople the 
Prince of Kiev, Vladimir, who brings Seay to 
Russia. 

1453: The Ottoman T =e take Constantinople. 

1454: The Sultan grants to the Patriarch important 
rights as spiritual and secular head of the Christians. 

1627: First Greek printing press in the East is set up 
in Constantinople. 

1766: Unsuccessful Greek uprising against the Sultan. 

1808: Women of Souli hurl themselves, dancing, off cliff 
at Zalongos to escape Ottoman capture. 

1814: The Philiki Etairia (Company of Friends), a 
secret organization, is set up to work for Greek inde- 
pendence. 

1821: March 25; official date of the Declaration of 
Greek War of Independence. l 

1822: First Greek Constitution. Theodore Koloko- 
tronis defeats a large Ottoman force at Dervenakia. 


1823: President Monroe praises the Greeks for their 
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of Greece with Athens 


fight for independence. Dionysios Solomos writes his 
“Ode to Liberty,” later the national anthem. 

1824: Lord Byron dies during the siege of Missolonghi. 

1827: At Navarino, the English, French, and Russian 
fleets destroy the Ottoman and Egyptian fleet. 

1830: February 3; Greece recognized as an independent 
state by Britain, France, and Russia. 

1831: Capodistrias, Governor of Greece, assassinated. 

1833: Otto of Bavaria, first king, arrives in Greece. 

1884: Capital transferred from Nauplia to Athens, 

1836-1841: Athens University, the National Bank, the 
School of Technology, the Archaeological Society set up. 

1844: Otto grants a constitution. 

1862: Otto leaves Greece and abdicates. 

1863-1864: Prince ‘William of Denmark elected king; 
Greece gets a new, more liberal constitution and, from 
Britain, the Ionian Islands. 

1875: Charilaos Tricoupis, Premier, introduces the 
parliamentary system into Greek politics. 

1881: Thessaly and part of Epirus united to Greece. 

1881: The American School of Classical Studies set up. 

1896: Modern Olympic Games first held, in Athens. 

1910: First premiership of Eleftherios Venizelos. 

1911: Constitution of 1864 is revised. 

1912-1913: Balkan wars. The treaties of London and 
Bucharest award Greece Epirus, Macedonia, the Aegean 
Islands, Crete, and part of Thrace. 

1918: George I is succeeded by his son Constantine. _ 

1917: After seeking to remain neutral, Greece enters the 
war on the side of the allies. Constantine abdicates. 

1919-1923: The Greek Army, after landing at Smyrna, 
is defeated by the Turks (the Asia Minor Disaster). 
Treaty of Lausanne ends Greco-Turkish war. The Greeks 
of Asia Minor are exchanged for the Turks in Greece. 

1924: Greece is declared a republic. 

1980: Venizelos signs treaty of friendship with Ataturk. 

1935: George II, Constantine’s son, restored to throne. 

1940: Italian ultimatum to General Metaxas who re- 
jects it. Italian troops cross the Greco-Albanian border. 
They are repulsed deep into Albania. 

1941: Germany attacks Greece through Bulgaria, occu- 
pies the country together with Italians and Bulgarians. 
King George IT and the government move to Crete, then 
to Cairo and London. 

1942-1944: Greek forces fight with the Allies in Egypt 
and Italy. In the famine-stricken country the Resistance -- 
grows. 

1944: The Germans evacuate Greece; the Greek Gov- 
ernment returns to Athens, faces communist rebellion. 

1946: Internationally observed elections held on March .- 
31; a plebiscite on September 1 recalls George II to 
Greece. Communist rebellion flares up again, supported 
by Greece’s northera neighbors. Greece asks the UN to 
investigate. 

1947: March 12; President Truman asks Congress to 
vote aid to Greece and Turkey. The Italian Peace Treaty 
awards the Dodecanese Islands to Greece. 

1948-1949: Greece included in ECA; communist up- 
rising put down. 

1951: Greece sends an expeditionary force to Korea. 

1952: Greece admitted to NATO. Alexander Papagos 
becomes Premier, elected for a four-year term. 

1958: Balkan Pact between Greece, Turkey, and Yugo- 
slavia. King Paul I of the Hellenes and Queen Frederika 
visit the United States as guests of President Eisenhower. 

1954: The Greek Government submits to the United 
Nations the question of self-determination for the people 
of Cyprus, clamoring for union with Greece. 
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A GLOSSARY OF GREEK WORDS 


Many of the italicized foreign words are defined in the 
articles, but the following terms may require explanation. 


adyton: the innermost sanctuary of an ancient temple. 

Armatole: Greek hired to fight the Klephis (q.v.), but who ` 
also eventually joined the struggle for independence. 

caique: a type of Mediterranean sailboat. 

cella: the sanctuary of a Greek temple enclosed by the 
outside columns. : 

drachma: the Greek monetary unit, based on the decimal 
system, At present rates, 30 drachmas to the dollar: 

Evzone: a Greek soldier (light infantryman) wearing the 
kilt of the Klepht (q.v.), or Greek mountaineer. 

iconostasis: the high chancel screen in Greek Orthodox 
churches. Usually decorated with icons. 

Klepht: Greek outlaw fighting the Ottoman occupation. 

lepton: obsolete Greek coin; 100 lepta to 1 drachma. 


_metope: the part of the frieze of a Doric temple between 


the triglyphs, often adorned with sculpture.: 
myroloi: a dirge-like song. 
panegyrt: a village festival and fair. ae? te 
pyrricheios: an ancient Greek warrior dance. ~ 
stele: a slab of stoné or marble set over an ancient grave. 
stoa: an open, often colonnaded, portico. 
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